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WEST AFRICA. 
REPORT ON THE BRITISH MANDATED SPHERE OF 
TOGOLAND FOR 1920-1921. 


GOLD COAST. 
The Governor to The Secretary of State. 
(Received 15th May, 1922.) 
GovERNMENT House, 


Accra, 


11th April, 1922. 
Sr, . 

With reference to Viscount Milner’s despatch* No. 790, of the 26th 
of August, 1920, and your telegram* of the 12th of August, 1921, I 
have the honour to forward, herewith, the first report on the British 
Mandated Sphere of Togoland. 


2. This report, which has been drawn up in accordance with direc- 
tions given in paragraph 2 of Viscount Milner’s despatch, has been 
compiled by Mr. C. D. Trotter, District Commissioner of the Gold Coast, 
who acted as Record Officer in Togoland from the Ist of April to the 
6th of November, 1921. 


3. [hardly think it is necessary to comment in detail on Mr. Trotter’s 
report, but I desire to draw your special attention to paragraphs 82, 101, 
111 and 112 thereof, which show that for some time to come at least 
the assumption by the British Government of the mandate of the 
western part of Togoland will involve either His Majesty’s Government 
or this Colony in an additional expenditure which will be offset by only 
an inappreciable addition to the revenue. That expenditure, however, 
is not in itself large (for 1921-22 it was approximately £32,787 “ re- 
current ” and £34,650 “ extraordinary ”’), and the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment does not ask to be relieved of any part of it so long as our finances 
remain in their present healthy condition. 

4. The report does not refer to the fact that the original Anglo- 
German boundary in many places cut asunder tribal divisions and 
tribal lands, and that the present division has in some measure (though 
not fully) rectified grievances which the original boundary created ; it 
might also with advantage have emphasized the necessity of preserving 
such rectifications of the Gold Coast boundary as it has been possible 
to make in the interests of the tribes themselves, whatever the future 
of Togoland as a whole may be. The report does not, for instance, 
refer te the re ii''i ‘of the Dagombas under the Head Chief of Yendi. 
“os 1 "Ca omitted from the report, are nevertheless of the 
ritt pte «it is indeed largely these features of the situation 

“rs or- i 1s Government to the prospect, temporary at least, of 

wot cut f sacial liability in the assumption of the mandate on 
i y’s Government. 
ua IT have, &c., 


acy F. G. Guacisperc. 
Governor. 








* Not printed, 
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TOGOLAND. 


REPORT ON BRITISH MANDATED AREA. 


The former German Colony of Togoland is situated on the Gulf of 
Guinea, bounded on the east by Dahomey and on the west by the Gold 
Coast and its Protectorates. The actual coast-line lies between 1° 45’ 
and 1° 14’ W. longitude, the frontiers, however, especially on the west, 
opening out considerably. The total area is about 36,500 square miles. 


2. Until 1884-85 the majority of the tribes along the littoral and its 
immediate hinterland, also those adjoining the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, regarded themselves as being under the suzerainty of 
Great Britain, but by agreements made with the French on the 24th 
December, 1885, and with the British on the 14th and 28th July, 1886, 
when provisional frontiers were fixed, German influence was formally 
recognized by these Powers. Subsequent agreements dated the 23rd 
July, 1897, and 14th November, 1899, between Germany and the 
Governments of Great Britain respectively defined the Northern Fron- 
tiers of Togoland. 


3. Immediately upon the outbreak of war between Great Britain and 
Germany, Togoland was invaded by the Gold Coast Regiment. On the 
6th August, 1914, Captain E. B. Barker, accompanied by Mr. H. 8. 
Newlands, Political Officer, entered the capital, Lome, under a flag of 
truce and, on the following day, that town and the hinterland for a 
distance of 120 kilometres from the sea was surrendered. On the 8th 
August, Anecho (Petit, Popo) was occupied by the French. Operations 
on a larger scale commenced on the 11th August, when Temporary 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Bryant landed at Lome. After engagements 
at Agbelufoe and Chra River on the 16th and 24th August respectively, 
the enemy retired on the great wireless station at Kamina, which they 
destroyed. On the 26th August the Acting Governor surrendered the 
Colony unconditionally. 


4. Pourparlers then took place between Sir Hugh Clifford, Governor 
of the Gold Coast, and Monsieur Noufflard, Governor of Dahomey, as 
the result of which an agreement, subsequently ratified by the Govern- 
ments concerned, was drawn up. Under this agreement Togoland was 
to be jointly administered, under martial law, by British and French 
officials. To the charge of the former were allotted the western ad- 
ministrative areas of Lome and Lomeland, Misahohe, Kete-Kratchi and 
Yendi, and to the latter Anecho, Atakpame, Sokode and Sansanne- 
Mangu. The east and west boundaries of these districts respectively 
represented the line dividing the British and French spheres of influence 
since the surrender of the Colony. 


5. Direct taxation was abolished throughout the territory. 


6. By proclamation dated the 30th September, 1914, civil courts 
were established under the presidency of Political Officers seconded 
from the Gold Coast, appeals lying from the District Courts to that of 
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a Senior Political Officer. In the absence of a local criminal code, that 
of the Gold Coast was introduced as a basis of procedure. 


7. In June, 1915, for economy of administration, the office of the 
Senior Political Officer was merged in that of the Senior Military 
Commander, without prejudice, however, to the civil nature of the 
court concerned. 


8. According to the Anglo-French Declaration, signed in Paris on 
the 10th July, 1919, by Viscount Milner and Monsieur Simon, the Pro- 
visional Boundary described in Appendix A. and shown in the map 
appended was agreed upon. 


Physical Features. 


9. That part of the Mandated Area of British Togoland just north 
of the Anyirawase-Ho-Palime Road is traversed by a range of hills 
which, coming from the Gold Coast, is pierced by the Volta at Akwamu 
and from thence divides itself into two ranges, and, running parallel 
north-east at a distance of some ten miles apart, eventually converges 
near the French frontier, and forms the chain Kpoeta-Agome, which, 
continuing in a north-easterly direction to a point about lat. 7° long. 
0° 30’ E., changes direction and runs practically due north. It averages 
about 1,800 ft. to 2,000 ft. in height, and, dividing the country like a 
great wall from the point of convergence, forms approximately the 
boundary between the French and the British spheres almost as 
far as Yendi. . 


10. South of this range the semi-orchard type of country is general, 
and a shingly and lateritic soil prevails. As may be expected, in the 
neighbourhood of watercourses the soil changes to loam and carries 
vegetation of the forest type. The principal rivers in this area are 
the Dsawoo in the west and the Todzie in the east. The country is 
swampy in the wet season and very dry at other times. About 11 
miles south of Ho rises the large isolated hill of Adaklu, height about 
1,750 ft., otherwise the country rises in easy undulations from the 
coast, reaching an altitude above sea-level of about 500 ft. at Ho. 


11. At Ho the first range of hills, which is of a stony and not 
thickly-wooded type, is crossed, and the valley between this and the 
parallel range, which in the west is traversed by the Kpeve-Bame 
Pass, averages about 10 miles in breadth; it is orchard bush again, 
but the soil is more genial than that to the south, and cocoa can be 
grown. 


12. At Kpeve the hills from the south-west in the Gold Coast 
converge and continue in a northerly direction to Kpandu. A few 
miles north again, and in the centre of the Kpandu district, midway 
between the boundary range previously alluded to and the Volta, 
tises abruptly a plateau known as the Kunya Mountain. This stretches 
about 12 miles north, and between this and the former is another 
broken range of hills, which also runs north and eventually converges 
with the boundary range in the neighbourhood of the Adele Division 
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of Kratchi. It is in the valleys and around the bases of these hills that 
the best cocoa district in the territory is situated, the division being 
known as the Buem. Apart from this, the whole of the Kpandu, 
Kratchi, and Yendi districts is semi-orchard country, swampy in 
many places in the wettest season, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the bigger rivers, which usually overflow annually, and very dry at 
other times. For this reason in the dry season the inhabitants are 
obliged to go long distances for water to the pools in the watercourses 
and swamps. 


13. The description of the soil in the south is true also of these 
parts. The configuration, whilst undulating, maintains an average 
height of between 600 ft. and 800 ft. above sea-level. The hills 
average between 1,800 ft. and 2,000 ft. in height, and on the whole 
are not very heavily wooded. 


14. Rivers—The only perennial streams are the Volta, forming 
part of the Gold Coast boundary, and the Oti, which runs through the 
Kratchi and Yendi districts. Others of importance are the Daka, 
Asukoko, Dayi, Konsu, Wawa and Flabo. 


15. Climate—The climate is tropical and similar to that of the 
Gold Coast. The rainy season synchronizes with the period at which 
the sun’s rays are most vertical. It begins in late March or early April, 
lasts three or four months, and attains its height in June or July. 
Then ensues a dry period during August. With September come the 
lesser rains and the river floods, and about November the dry season 
supervenes. The heaviest rainfall is probably in the Ho-Kpandu 
district, and the seasons are much more sharply defined in the north 
than the south. 


16. A more detailed description of the country, and more especially 
of its geological features, will be found in a “ Report on the Geology 
of Western Togo,” by T. Robertson, of the Gold Coast Geological 
Department. 


17. The total area of the British Mandated Territory is approxi- 
mately 13,850 square miles. 


The Inhabitants. 
18. The population of the British Mandated Zone is 188,265 (1921 


Census), divided almost equally between males and females. Detailed 
figures will be found in Appendix B. 


19. In the Yendi district there are two tribes, the Dagombas and 
the Konkombas, the former being predominant in number. 


20. In the Kratchi district the tribes are the Nanumbas, a Dagomba- 
speaking race, the Nawuris, with whom the Adjatis and Adeles are 
akin, the Kratchis, and the Chumurus. 


21. The Kpandu district is fairly equally divided between the 
Twi-speaking tribes, emigrants from the Gold Coast, and those of the 
Ewe race. 
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22. In the Ho district, which, similarly with Kpandu, is made up 
of a conglomeration of tribes, all are Ewe-speaking people. 

The Ewes, some 200 to 250 years ago, were emigrants from the 
vicinity of the Niger River, and, it is thought, formed originally part 
of the Kingdom of Benin. The history of this people will be found 
in Appendix C. 


23. Civil Condition—For general purposes it may be said that 
men marry between 18 and 20 and women at about 16 years of age. 
Polygamy is universal, the average being about two wives to every 
man. As is usual with Africans, they are prolific, but the infant 
mortality from various causes, which are unavoidable in present 
circumstances, is probably responsible for keeping the increase in 
population from making the strides it otherwise might reasonably be 
calculated to do. 


24. Occupation.—The people are almost wholly agricultural. An 
exception to this rule are the people of the Yendi district, who are 
pastoral as well. 


25. There having been but small external demand for the agri- 
cultural produce of Togoland, a very small floating population, and 
no European enterprises, the activities of the people are confined to 
growing for the most part for home consumption. Owing to the 
distance from the markets the price received by the growers for produce 
raised is low, and, consequently, in terms of actual cash the people 
are by no means wealthy. They appear, however, to be quite contented 
with this state of affairs. 


26. Characteristics —The native as a rule has more spontaneity 
and less application, more intuition and less reasoning power, than 
the inhabitants of temperate climates. In early life the native, com- 
pared with the European, appears precocious, and acquires knowledge 
and faculty until he arrives at the age of puberty, when the physical 
nature appears to master the intellect, and frequently completely 
deadens it. 


27. For ages they have been without incitements to industry. 
The stimulus to effort, arising from newly-conceived wants learnt from 
Europeans, has been comparatively recent. They have no letters, 
arts or science. They can imitate, but they cannot invent or even 
apply. 


28. Rich rewards await those who can put forth a little effort ; 
yet so intense is the disinclination to work that even the strongest 
will can rarely combat it. Yet the physique of both men and women 
is good, and under supervision they are capable of prolonged physical 
endeavour. 


29. Concealment of design is the first element of safety, and as 
this axiom has been consistently carried out for generations, the 
native character is strongly marked by duplicity. Even in matters 
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of little moment it is rare for them to speak the truth, and it follows 
also that commercial morality is not one of their strong points. 


30. In common with all peoples of low culture, they are unstable 
of purpose, dominated by impulse, unable to realise the future and 
restrain present desire, callously indifferent to suffering in others, 
but profuse in protestation of affection and good intention, afterwards 
woefully belied by actions. 


31. At the same time it must in fairness be remembered that 
physical or mental energy has never been exacted or favoured by 
their conditions of life, and foresight and self-mastery have not been 
vital amid prodigal nature and loosely-organised society. For, whilst 
with us it is partly the réle of religion to control conduct towards our 
fellow-men, with the native it is to guide him through the multitudinous 
dangers of life from the hostile action of unseen spirits and has no 
concern with offences against the person or property ; and so in his 
original habitat he has been bred to a happy-go-lucky, improvident 
existence. He is attracted irresistibly by noise and uproarious gaiety, 
and love of music and of rhythmic sound and motion are peculiar to 
them, as are a pronounced aversion from silence and solitude, an exces- 
sive excitability, and utter lack of reserve. 


Native Institutions. 


32. The tribes are presided over by elected chiefs, and the constitu- 
tion is similar to that prevailing generally in West Africa. There is, 
however, no military organisation comparable to that found in the 
Ashanti and Akan tribes of the Gold Coast. 


33. In the Ho and Kpandu districts are found sixty-five separate 
states, each with its own Head Chief and sub-Chief of the different 
villages. In some instances a division consists of one village only. 


34. Of these the Akpafu, Santrokofi, Bowiri, Likpe, Teteman, Baika 
and Lolobi divisions in the Kpandu district are credited with being the 
original inhabitants of the country, as are probably the Adeles in the 
Kratchi, and possibly the Konkombas of Yendi districts. 


35. The others are known to be emigrants either from the east or 
west, who, driven from their original homes by different causes, of which 
the early tribal wars in the Gold Coast are mostly responsible in regard 
to those who came from the west, have settled in this country at various 
times. ip 


36. It is a fact of some interest from an ethnological point of view 
that all these tribes have retained their original languages, although 
Ewe has become the lingua franca as far as a little north of Kpandu, 
and from there on to some distance north of Kratchi the Twi dialect. 


37. It is curious too that, as has been observed in other parts of 
Africa, most of the original inhabitants live in hills which are difficult 
of approach, whereas the later comers affect the plains. 
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38. This conglomeration of tribes cannot, of course, be regarded as 
homogeneous, and it follows that the customs will vary considerably. It 
will be appreciated, therefore, that it is a matter of some difficulty to 
present a composite picture of the whole question within the narrow 
limits of such a report as this. 


39. However, as a rule of general application, the system of 
government within the tribe may be described as the clan system. By 
this is meant that the tribe comprises a number of clans, each of which 
is composed of a number of families. The children are responsible to 
the father of the family, he is responsible to the headman of the village, 
who, in turn, is responsible to the sub-Chiefs, and the latter are respon- 
sible to the Head Chiefs, as they are called here, of the division. The 
chiefs are generally assisted by, and responsible to, a number of coun- 
cillors. Group association and responsibility is therefore the essence 
of the system, and the rights of the clan entirely supersede those of the 
individual. Succession to chiefship remains in a family and is patri- 
lineal. It is, however, a matter of selection within the family and elec- 
tion within the tribe, and, although the brother and after him the son 
of the deceased chief would generally be considered first, if they were 
thought unsuitable it might be given to any member of the blood. 


40. It is the primary obligation of the individual to sacrifice, if needs 
be, everything for the good of the clan. To do anything anti-social is 
a case of bad form. The tribal solidarity is further strengthened by 
the embargo on marriage within the clan. An individual must of 
course, and generally does, marry within the tribe. 


41. Religion—A certain number of the inhabitants are Christians 
and a certain number Mohammedans. The majority, however, are 
pagans and follow ancient customs which may perhaps be not unfairly 
described as a blend of animism, totemism, and an all-pervading fetish- 
ism. Magic plays a great part in the lives of all and is believed in by 
all. It is scarcely too much to say that it is ineradicable in all negroes, 
however educated. It must be understood, nevertheless, that it is not 
regarded as a supernatural force by natives, but simply as a natural 
element in which a certain class of people is skilled. Neither must magic 
be confounded with witchcraft, for the former is the legitimate use of 
those hidden forces of nature for the common good by the person 
authorised to do so, that is, the tribal diviner or juju-man, whereas 
witchcraft is the private use of illegitimate forces by the individual for 
his own ends and is thus anti-social. A person who indulges in this 
practice is universally execrated and considered unfit to live. 


42. Thus the religion of the native is an agglomeration of customs 
and beliefs which command reverence, awe and fear, and which, in his 
primitive state, it is hardly too much to say that he will never knowingly 
disobey. 


43. The system led to a general state of medium prosperity, for the 
tribal system of land tenure makes poverty practically impossible. It 
had also a strong regulative effect in the intercourse between the sexes 
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and engendered a spirit of extraordinary unselfishness within the tribe. 
It is also the factor that has prevented any concerted movement of the 
masses, as while there is cohesion within a tribe, there is intense jealousy 
as between tribes. Such then, briefly, is, in theory, the tribal system.* 


44, Marriage and Divorce.—Marital unions may be said to be of five 
different classes :— 
(a) Christian marriages. 
(b) Native legal marriages, in which both parties are adults. 
(c) Native legal marriages, in which the girl is betrothed at birth. 
(d) Concubinage which matures cpsojure into native legal marriage. 
(e) Concubinage which does not eventuate into marriage. 


The first is indulged in only by the Christians in the south and is not 
prevalent. 


(b) The essentials are the consent of the parents and the bride and 
the payment of dowry or presents tothem. This is the most usual form 
in vogue. 


(c) In this form the husband contracts with the mother of the 
prospective bride, who is still a child, to work for her, or support her 
and her daughter, or, it may be, pay her debts or a particular debt in 
return for her daughter as a wife when she reaches puberty. In short, 
service is given in lieu of dowry. This practice was forbidden by the 
Germans, but it is not by any means dead yet, and it is the direct cause 
of many unions of the (d) and (e) types. 

(d) This is a form of union which, when the parties have lived 
together for more than a year, is held by native law to have crystallized 
into legal marriage. 


(e) In this case the lady is alluded to naively as “ a friend,” and this 
union, in contradistinction to (a), (b), (c) and (d) at the later stage alluded 
to above, is terminable at the will of either party and entails no obliga- 
tions. The others must of course be put to an end in the tribunals, and 
rights as to custody of the children, return of dowry, and expenses and 
damages from the co-respondent, if any, decided. 

There are no specific grounds for divorce, the mere disinclination of 
one of the parties to continue the union being sufficient to warrant it 
being dissolved. Viewed from our standards, one would call the people 
unmoral rather than immoral. Unfaithfulness on the part of a wife is 
not considered particularly damaging to her character, unless it is 
repeated a number of times. It is atoned for by the payment of damages 
by the paramour, the lady’s word as to identity of the individual and 
the truth of the accusation being proof of the offence. There is a fixed 
scale for the different classes, viz. : £5 in the case of a Head Chief, 50s. 
for a sub-Chief, 30s. for the more educated and influential classes and 
4s. 6d. for the proletariat. This applies whether the individual of the 
class mentioned is the offender or is offended against. 





* For this description I have borrowed largely from Kidd’s “ Kaffir Social- 


ism.” 
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Polygamy is general throughout the Mandated Area, and a man 
keeps as many wives as he can afford. The average would be about 
two. 

The women generally have about six children, of whom probably 
two die in infancy. The infant mortality is therefore heavy. 


45. For all practical purposes then it will be seen that, as far as their 
civil condition is concerned, those of the male population over 18 and 
those of the female over 16 years may be considered as married or living 
in a state so analogous to that condition as to make no difference of any 
consequence. 


46. Funeral Customs.—At the death of any individual the usual wake 
is held, accompanied by the firing of guns, and much drinking and 
dancing. These functions are, however, neither so elaborate nor so 
expensive as similar affairs on the Gold Coast. 


The Former German Administration. 

47. Constitution —The former Colony of Togoland was administered 
by a Governor. In him was vested primarily all civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. This was delegated in matters affecting Europeans to 
a Judge (Bezirksrichter), and in that of the natives to the District 
Political Officers (Bezirksamtmann), with the right of appeal to the 
Governor reserved. The seat of government was Lome, the principal 
port. 

48. Policy of Government.—Speaking generally, it is, it would seem, 
a fair construction to place on German methods of colonisation that 
their aim was to make the Colony as prosperous as possible by develop- 
ing thoroughly such natural resources as it possessed, and thereby to 
render it of economic value to the Fatherland. To achieve this end 
they adopted a policy of what has been defined thus as direct rule :— 


“That form of administration which places the Government of 
the country entirely in the hands of European officials, 
minor posts only, such as clerkships, being filled by natives, 
while the policing of the country is entrusted to European 
officers, with coloured subordinates in Government employ 
wearing uniforms. This system necessarily entails either 
the abolition of the Emirs and Chiefs, or their retention 
as figure-heads only; the abolition of native courts of 
justice, or such curtailment of their powers as to render 
them of little effect. In short, it means replacing the 
Native Leader by the European Official, with his native 
staff. The underlying policy of this system is the estab- 
lishment of European institutions and modes of life 
and thought among the natives as rapidly as possible.” 
—‘Native Races and the Rulers,” by C. L. Temple, 
pages 29-30. 


49. System of Government—The country was divided into seven 
districts: Lome, Lomeland, Misahohe (including Kpandu and Ho), 
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Anecho, Atakpame, Sokode, Kete-Kratchi and Sansanne-Mangu 
(including the sub-district of Yendi). 


50. Each of these districts was presided over by a Political Officer 
(Bezirksamtmann). This officer was supreme in his own domain, 
both as concerned Europeans and natives. His jurisdiction was 
unlimited, except that any sentence involving a penalty in excess of 
300 marks or imprisonment over three months was subject to con- 
firmation by the Governor. He could, however, in up-country stations 
proclaim martial law, and, with a minimum of two assessors, hear a 
capital charge summarily, and, in the event of conviction, have the 
death sentence carried out without receiving the Governor’s sanction. 
He was vested also with disciplinary powers to chastise natives in 
employment or working on contract. 


51. Sub-stations were in charge of subordinate Political Officers 
with such jurisdiction as might be delegated to them by the Bezirk- 
samtmann. 


52. The control of funds for the district was entirely in the hands 
of this officer. A district was, in fact, practically an independent 
unit within the Colony, with the Political Officer as its head. 


53. Native Jurisdiction Chiefs were recognised only in so far as 
they were of use to the Government. The immense number of petty 
states in existence in the Lome and Misahohe districts has been 
pointed to as the result of this method of dealing with a potential 
native authority. Personally, I find it difficult to subscribe to this 
view, and should set it down rather to the manner in which the Ewes 
eventually settled after their wanderings. The general exodus from 
Nuatja was no doubt a concerted movement in its incidence, but as 
they progressed it would appear that the various families or clans 
settled wherever it happened to suit them, and thus formed separate 
entities. This view would appear to be supported by the fact that 
there is no record of the departure being organised by any single 
individual—rather the contrary, in fact, as all the Elders had been 
killed—but was a general flight induced by universal terror of the 
Chief they were leaving. 


54. Jurisdiction in the Chiefs would appear to have had its origin 
in a Chiefs’ Court Ordinance, with regulations made by the Political 
Officer. Head Chiefs had jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters 
up to 100 marks and a sub-Chief up to 50 marks. Appendix D. gives 
a copy of the Regulations for the Misahohe district, but possibly the 
same procedure was not adopted uniformly throughout the Colony. 
Appendix E. is a copy of rules defining the duties and rights of Chiefs, 
a printed copy of which was supplied to them. 


55. Agriculture—Great pains were taken to stimulate native 
enterprise in this direction, and they were on the whole attended 
with success, especially in the matter of cotton. In this connection 
six American negroes from the Southern States were imported to teach 
the local natives how to grow cotton and in demonstrating improved 
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methods of cultivation. With regard to both cocoa and cotton, 
prospective cultivators were required to report to District Head- 
quarters, where they were instructed in the correct method of dealing 
with these products, and on completion of the course given a supply 
of seeds. Cotton seeds were supplied annually to the Chiefs for 
distribution. The sale of palm-kernels was regulated by law, which 
confined the buying of this commodity to certain places, where they 
had then to be passed by a native inspector. The salary for this 
official was collected from the firms operating at his centre in equal 
shares. 


56. Forestry—This question was taken very seriously. The 
Government estimated that only about 2 per cent. of the Colony was 
covered with trees, and elaborate steps were taken to remedy this 
defect. Enormous plantations were laid out at Sokode and Haho- 
Baloe, the latter being connected to the main Atakpame-Lome line 
by a light railway about twenty miles long. Scores of new trees 
were introduced in the Colony, and every District Headquarters 
had its experimental plantation. A report on this subject may be 
found in a book by Dr. A. H. Unwin, of the Nigerian Forestry Depart- 
ment, entitled ‘“ Afforestation of Togo with Teak and African Timber 
Trees.” 


57. Education.—The bulk of literary education would appear to 
have been wholly in the hands of two Missionary Societies, one 
Lutheran, the Nord-Deutsche Missions-Gesellschaft, of Bremen, and one 
Roman Catholic, the Steyler Katholische Missions-Gesellschaft. Both 
had their headquarters at Lome. These religious bodies had, of course, 
proselytizing as the main object, and for this end only small stations 
and schools were necessary to gather the disciples they were seeking, 
and to form the congregations which would build their churches and 
schools. 


58. Head stations were built at convenient centres, with quarters 
for Europeans of both sexes, who remained in the country for a mini- 
mum of three years at a stretch, and supervised the conduct of religious 
and scholastic affairs which were carried out by their native pastors 
and teachers. In this manner the Bremen Mission, with headquarters 
stations in this Territory at Ho, Kpandu, Amedsope and Akpafu, 
maintained 85 separate schools, and the Catholic Mission three stations 
with schools at Ho, Kpandu and Peki Pon Bla. 


59. Except at Amedjope and Bla, where natives were trained in 
theology and secular teaching as Evangelists, Catechists and Ministers, 
a standard no higher than one corresponding to Standard ITI in Gold 
Coast Government Schools, and in the majority of cases not beyond 
Standard I, would appear to have been aimed at. The number of 
pupils in 1913 was, in the Misahohe District :—Boys, 943; girls, 
341; total, 1,284. 
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60. Little financial assistance seems to have been received from 
the Government, and, for education in advance of the above, pupils were 
sent to what were termed the High Schools in Lome, of which the 
Missions and the Government both maintained one. Here the curri- 
culum took them up to about our Standard VII. 


61. On the other hand, the Catholic Mission and Government 
Technical Schools at Lome turned out the most able and efficient 
craftsmen in the matter of carpenters, mechanics, blacksmiths, etc. 
A reasonable deduction is, therefore, that the Government aimed at 
industrial rather than literary training for the natives. 


62. There was also an Agricultural training institution at Nuatja. 
It was presided over by a European Director and the pupils selected 
by the District Political Officers. The course lasted three years, 
the pupils being resident and paying a monthly stipend of 12 marks 
in the first year and 15 marks subsequently, out of which 4} marks 
per mensem was deducted for board and lodging, or 50 pf. if only the 
latter was required. 


63. Having passed the prescribed tests at the end of the period, 
they were given tools and eight hectares of land on which to settle 
and to occupy beneficially by the Political Officers of their districts. 
Seeds were supplied to them free of charge, and they were maintained 
by the Political Officers until the first crops were gathered, which 
belonged to themselves. 


64. Finance.—The Colony would appear to have been self-support- 
ing, as is evidenced by the schedule of revenue and expenditure of 
the years 1909-1913 submitted in Appendix F. 


65. The principal sources of revenue were from direct taxation. 
The details of these taxes are shown in Appendix G. 


66. Appendix H shows the allocation of funds for 1913, and is 
supported by a statement explanatory of the items. (Translation 
from the German Gazette, 1914, pages 162-163.) 


67. Public Works.——Major works were usually carried out by 
contract, it being found more economical to adopt this procedure 
than to maintain a permanent Department. A few Government officers 
were employed as inspectors of contract works. In this manner 
were constructed the railways, pier, wireless station and most of the 
Government buildings in Lome. 


68. Communications—The railway system comprised three lines > 
Lome-Palime, Lome-Atakpame and Lome-Anecho. These, with the 
excellent system of roads which led to them, satisfied the needs of 
the Colony in the matter of transport admirably. 


69. Post and Telegraphs.—With the exception of Yendi, all District 
Headquarters had telegraphic or telephonic facilities. The Cable 
Station at Lome was in direct communication with Monrovia, as was 
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the Wireless Station at Kamina with Berlin. There was also a direct 
line overland to Accra from Lome. 


70. Police-—The Police were recruited locally by the Political 
Officers under whose charge they were. In Lome there was a European 
Officer (Polizei-meister). He also was subordinate to the Political 
Officer. 


71. The native military forces were stationed in Lome and were a 
separate organisation. 


72. Results of the System.—It is generally conceded that much may 
be done under a system of direct rule, given good Political Officers. 
It must be conceded that the German regime was not unsuccessful 
in the object which has been suggested supra as its aim. This may 
have been due to the above cause ; doubtless it was in no small degree, 
or it may be attributable to the accident that there were no important 
chiefs in the Colony, and consequently the nature of things lent itself 
to direct rule. Certainly it has imbued in these peoples a respect for 
government authority. This factor renders it easy to support the 
chiefs in their dealings with their own people, and tends to minimise 
any feeling of irritation when the opposite course has to be pursued. 


The Present System of Administration. 

73. That part of Togoland assigned to British authority by the 
1919 Agreement is being administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast. It is divided for administrative purposes into three districts : 
Ho, which has Kpandu attached as a sub-district ; Kete-Kratchi 
and Yendi.* The Ho district is regarded as an integral part of the 
Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony, the Kete-Kratchi district 
as an integral part of Ashanti, and the Yendi district as an integral 
part of the Northern Territories Protectorate. 


74. Ho.—This is composed of :— 


Former Misahohe District. proper ee .. 46 villages, 
fy Kpandu = as Ne a Oe" 
“fi Ho ” fs Ba . 8, 
Sy Lomeland __,, 4 a ae ieee 
Total oe -» 190 ,, 


with a population of 20,147 males and 20,430 females, and a super- 
ficial area of 1,160 square miles in charge of a District Political Officer. 


75. Steps are being taken to build quarters for the administrative 
staff on a suitable site one mile outside the native town. The former 
German station, which was situated on the summit of the range of hills 
at the foot of which the town lies, affords insufficient area, and is too 
difficult of approach to suit the requirements of the staff now quartered 
here. 





* See paragraph 78, 
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76. The sub-district of Kpandu comprises most of the rest of what 
was formerly the Kpandu sub-district of Misahohe. Its area is roughly 
2,700 square miles, and its population 46,221, of whom 22,045 are 
males and 24,176 females, in charge of a District Political Officer 
who is subordinate to Ho. He is resident at the former German head- 
quarters at Kpandu. 


77. Kete- Kratchi differs little from its previous size, and is some 
160 miles from north to south and 90 miles from east to west. It is 
thinly populated in comparison with the Ho district, the number 
being 12,303 males and 12,942 females. A District Political Officer 
is in charge with one assistant. They are resident at the former 
German headquarters of Kete-Kratchi. 


78. Yendi—Area : 4,000 square miles (approximate). Population 
(1921 Census) :— 


Males... .. 39,676 (including four non-Africans) 
Females .. .. 35,869 (including one non-African). 
Total .. 15,545 


The old “‘ Yendi district’ is now merged in four of the districts 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, viz. :— 


Northern Mamprussi. 
Southern 3 
Eastern Dagomba. 
Eastern Gonja. 


The tribes inhabiting these districts were, during the German 
administration of Togoland, artificially divided by the Interuionsl 
boundary. The Mandate has now rectified this grave defect. 


79. The office of Senior Political Officer is at present vested in three 
different persons. For the Yendi District the Chief Commissioner of 
the Northern Territories at Tamale is the Senior Political Officer ; for 
that of Kete-Kratchi, the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti at Coomassie ; 
and for that of Ho the Provincial Commissioner, Eastern Province, at 
Koforidua. 


80. Judicial Procedure—This remains the same as set up by 
Proclamation by the Officer Commanding British Forces in Togoland 
in 1914. The District Political Officers have jurisdiction in all civil 
matters up to £300, and in criminal cases which can be met by a fine 
of £100 or one year’s imprisonment with hard labour. There is a right 
of appeal in all matters to the Senior Political Officer, whose jurisdic- 
tion is unlimited except that a capital sentence must be confirmed 
by the Governor of the Gold Coast. In criminal cases the Gold Coast 
Criminal Code is followed as closely as circumstances permit, and other 
matters are regulated by the Officer Commanding British Forces 
proclamations between 1914-1921, and such further proclamations as 
are now issued by the Governor of the Gold Coast. 
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81. Native Jurisdiction.—All chiefs and sub-chiefs are allowed tri- 
bunals, there being an appeal from the latter to the former, and from 
them to the District Political Officer. The limits prescribed by the 
Germans as detailed in Appendix D are conserved. The duties of 
chiefs are substantially the same as those set out in Appendix E 
except that they have now, of course, no obligation as to tax collection. 


82. Finance.—Funds are provided by the Gold Coast Colony, and 
included in the Estimates of that Territory. The amount voted for 
the financial year 1921-22 April, 1921, to March, 1922, was approxi- 
mately £32,787 annually recurrent and £34,650 extraordinary. Total. 
£67,437. The Customs Preventive Service, which formerly operated 
on what was the Anglo-German frontier, was transferred in October, 
1920, to the present frontier which divides the British and French 
zones, and apart from the revenue derived from activities in that 
connection (which for the six months, April to September, amounted to 
£4,223) receipts from all sources in the Territory average about £250 
per mensem. The principal heads are spirit licences and judicial f ees 
and fines. 


83. Police—The former Togoland Military Police has been pre- 
served, but now comes under the administration of the Inspector-General 
of Police of the Gold Coast. The total strength is 90, under a European 
Commissioner of Police; at Ho, 46, at Kpandu, 21, and at Kete- 
Kratchi, 22. The Yendi district is policed by a detachment of 22 of the 
Northern Territories Constabulary under the District Political Officer. 
Some of these are mounted. 


84. Public Works.—Operations in this direction in the Ho district 
are carried out by officers of the Gold Coast Public Works Department, 
in the other districts by the District Political Officers. The staff at 
Ho is two engineers and four subordinate officers. 


85. Agriculture—Funds have been allocated for the maintenance 
of the former German Plantations with the upkeep of which the District 
Political Officers are charged. 


86. Education—Since the British administered this territory the 
desire of the people to improve theireducational facilities to the standard 
that obtains in the Gold Coast, of which they are fully cognisant, has 
been most marked. Forty-seven of the former Bremen Mission schools 
with their staff have been taken over and are paid by the Government, 
and the aspirations alluded to above are receiving as much support as 
present circumstances permit. The teachers have been given a six 
months’ course in English and English methods by an officer of the Gold 
Coast Education Department with good results, and the work of the 
schools, although in the main supervised by the Political Officers, is 
inspected from time to time by the Provincial Inspector of Schools 
stationed at Quittah. 


87. The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Missionary 
Society of that denomination which operates on the Gold Coast. A 
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European Father is stationed at Kpandu, and it is proposed to turn a 
large building there, which was formerly a convent, into a Technical 
School. 


88. The total number of pupils attending the schools in the Ho- 
Kpandu district is 1,673. In Kratchi and Yendi there are no schools. 


89. Result of this System.—There has been very little crime of the 
major type. Civil disputes are brought to the Political Officers with a 
frequency which, whilst embarrassing to the individual officer in the 
matter of time, nevertheless leaves nothing to be desired as an indica- 
tion of the confidence in his methods of dealing with them. 


90. The area of cultivation would appear to be slowly increasing 
under our regime, and from this and the facts mentioned above, it is 
a reasonable deduction that the content of the people with their present 
lot is general. 


91. The District Political Officer at Ho is also styled Record Officer. 
In this capacity all former records of Togoland are in his charge, and 
correspondence between the French authorities and the Gold Coast 
Government in connection with minor questions arising out of the 
occupation of Togoland is conducted through him. 


Agricultural Resources. 

92. The cultivation of good crops, a rotation on a two years’ basis 
being observed, is brought to a high standard in the Yendi district. 
The staple varieties are guinea-corn, millet, yams, cotton, pigeon-peas, 
ground-nuts, cassada, beans and tobacco. Treated for export are shea- 
butter, nuts and dan-dan. The trees of this species abound every- 
where. 


93. In the Kratchi district the soil is poor and only the food-crops 
sufficient for local needs are grown. Tobacco is grown in all the villages 
and would appear to be a basis on which an export trade might be 
stimulated. Quantities of native rubber were exported from this 
district during the German regime and reached the coast principally by 
the Atakpame line. 


94, In the Tapa Division, where this district adjoins that of Kpandu, 
cocoa is grown, and from here as far south as the range of hills at the 
base of which Ho lies and the Anyirawase-Palime Road runs is that 
part of the Mandated Territory which may be fairly estimated to be 
richest in agricultural possibilities. This area is productive of the 
cocoa, palm-kernels and cotton which from the existing resources may 
be calculated upon to provide a lucrative basis of trade. At present, 
commercial activities in these products are embarrassed in the matter 
of transport to the markets where they are of value, but it is hoped that 
means to surmount this difficulty will be found in the near future. 


95. No figures are available at present indicative of the amount of 
those products that have been exported from the Mandated Territory. 
In any case, too, they would scarcely serve any good purpose, as this 
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year trade in this direction has been so abnormally slack that opera- 
tions have been negligible. 


96. A schedule is, however, submitted (Appendix I) showing the 
principal exports of Togoland from 1892 to 1919, and it may be accepted 
that, of the exports of rubber, palm-kernels and cocoa, approximately 
50 per cent. had its origin in the territory at present mandated to Britain. 


Mineral Resources. 


97. In the portion of Togoland under the British Mandate there are 
no known occurrences of economic minerals large enough to be of com- 
mercial value. In the Akpafu district there are unimportant dis- 
connected deposits of iron ore which were formerly worked by the 
natives, but they are not of commercial value at present or probably in 
the near future. 

There are several kinds of useful building and ornamental stones in 
the British sphere. 


Industrial Resources. 


98. No activities are pursued which are worthy to rank as indus- 
tries. A certain amount of pottery and weaving is done everywhere 
for home use, but that is all. 


99. In the past the people of Akpafu in the Kpandu district used to 
melt the iron ore obtained from the hills in which they live and manu- 
factured hoes and other iron implements. It would seem, however, 
that with the advent of the European-made articles of similar nature 
this industry has died out entirely. There are one or two natives who 
have started working in ivory and ebony in a small way, making such 
things as cigarette-holders, necklaces, walking sticks, ivory boxes and 
spoons. 


Means of Communication. 


100. Every traveller in this country is probably impressed by the 
vast tracts of uncultivated land which he passes through on traversing 
this territory. As has been said above, the majority of the 
inhabitants confine their agricultural activities to growing just so 
much food-crops as they require for home consumption, and 
consequently cultivation is restricted to a small radius in the vicinity 
of the villages. 


101. The German system of communications was admirably 
adequate for the needs of Togoland as it then existed. The partition 
of Togoland, however, which left the railways wholly in the French 
area, necessarily dislocated this system, in that it interposed an inter- 
national boundary between the British Mandated area and its natural 
outlets. The partition in fact left the British Mandated area at the 
time of partition with no direct means of communication with the Gold 
Coast which could be used for motor transport, nor any trade outlet to 
the sea other than the French railway in the French area. 
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102. To overcome this difficulty a motor road is in course of con- 
struction between Ho and Senchi on the Volta River, a distance of 
some 52 miles, and it has been possible in the dry season to motor as 
far as Aboatia, some two miles from the river. This same road is the 
main motor way to the north, as from Anyirawase on the former German 
frontier between the Gold Coast and Togoland, and, where coming from 
Senchi one turns off for Ho, the road continues over the newly con- 
structed Kpeve-Bame pass to Kpandu, a distance of approximately 
93 miles from Senchi,to Kete-Kratchi, a further 75 miles,and to Yendi, 
a further 132 miles. Prior to the cutting of the pass mentioned above 
the sole means of reaching Kpandu by motor was via Ho and Misahohe 
through French territory. Nevertheless, this road does not solve the 
difficulty of transport of produce from the chief centre in the Kpandu 
district, the distance to be traversed, some 100 miles, rendering the 
cost of motor transport prohibitive. The area in question is, however, 
only about 20 miles west of the Volta River, and it is hoped that by 
utilizing this waterway the difficulty may be surmounted. 


103. A list of the roads in the Ho-Kpandu district is given in 
Appendix J. The motor roads are suitable for light motor traffic except 
in the wettest season. The others are cycle or hammock roads. 


104. In the Kratchi and Yendi districts motor cars can at present 
be used only on the main north roads. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


105. There is a postal service between Accra and Ho and Lome- 
Palime-Ho, inward and outward mails, twice a week. The former is 
maintained by motor mail van to Akuse, by river launch to Adidome 
on the Volta, and from thence by runners on foot to Ho, 42 miles. 
It has proved very reliable up to the present. From Ho there is a 
weekly service of mail runners on foot to Kpandu and Kratchi. The 
latter place and Yendi are also served from Salaga and Tamale in 
the Northern Territories respectively. Telegraphic communications 
reach there by that route also. Telegraphic communication 
between Ho and the Gold Coast is maintained by arrangement with 
the French authorities via Palime and Lome over the old German 
line. Steps are being taken to erect a through line from Accra via 
Senchi to Ho and to extend it to Kpandu and Kratchi. 


Land Tenure. 


106. This is too extensive a subject to attempt to treat anything 
but sketchily within the compass which this report admits. The 
following description must be taken, therefore, as merely a generalisa- 
tion as to fundamentals constituting the regulative elements. 


107. In the north in the tribes of Yendi and those akin to them 
in the Kratchi district the original dominion in land would appear 
to be vested in the religious heads rather than the political chief. 
Their designation is ‘‘ Tindana,” which means owner of the land. 
Land once given by them, ownership passes in perpetuity. Land is 
owned both collectively by families and also by individual members. 
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The latter are, nevertheless, not expected to allow their private 
enterprise to interfere with the fulfilment of their obligations towards 
the family land. The quality of the soil demands permanent culti- 
vation, consequently permanent occupation and individual ownership 
is the result. Sale of land is unknown and unthinkable. Lease, 
however, is permissible, but not subletting. Re-entry is made by 
the lessor whenever it suits him. Family land passes on the death of 
the head to the eldest male in the male line, and private property in 
land to the sons of the deceased, or failing them to his brothers. 


108. With regard to the rest of the tribes who live south of these 
people, tenure is communal. The territorial dominion is vested in 
the chief for the time being. He also exercises seigneural rights over 
such unoccupied land as is not owned by any clan or family. Next 
there are the tracts owned by families. These are managed by the 
head, and every member, male or female, has working and usufruc- 
tuary rights. Portions for this purpose are allocated by the head, 
and, granted the individual meets his obligations towards the family 
and tribe, his tenure is secure practically in perpetuity. Sale is rare, 
but mortgage is practised. The mortgagor may re-enter at his con- 
venience on paying off the loan. There is no such thing as individual 
privately-owned land. This, however, does not apply to trees, which 
may be the personal property of the individual who plants them ; it 
gives him, nevertheless, no extra lien on the ground, as against other 
members of the family. 


109. Sale is only resorted to in times of dire distress, or when the 
whole family is indebted and can raise money in no other way. The 
sale must be effected with the consent of all members of the family, 
and they would be considered as possessing a right of redemption 
when favourable opportunity arose. Land purchased in this manner 
by an individual becomes private property and is inherited by the 
eldest son. After that, however, it becomes family property, and is 
inherited in the general order in vogue, first by the brother of the 
deceased manager of the property or family head and then by his 
eldest son. 


110. Anyone of alien tribe may lay outa farm. Through presents 
he ensures himself the right of the use of the ground, without, however, 
gaining thereby the title of owner. He may plant and sell palms on 
the ground, but the dominion in the land remains in the original owner, 
who has free access thereto at all times. 


Trade and Economic Conditions. 


111. The difficulty of transportation still confronts us, and until a 
satisfactory solution is found, it seems inevitable that activities in the 
matter of export and import are likely to be prejudiced, even if market 
prospects ameliorate. 


112. For the moment the majority of the firms have closed their 
doors, and those that remain have little to offer beyond what is left 
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over to their original stocks, which consist of little beyond cotton goods, 
and but next to nothing of the small quantity of produce offering in 
consequence of the very low prices. The potential economic resources 
of the territory are, however, considerable, and, with that stimulation 
which a firmer demand in the European markets will doubtless com- 
municate to them, and the crystallisation of trade routes which the 
passing of the transitional or adjustment period from its present 
maimed condition will probably effect, it is a reasonable postulate 
that that trade prosperity which was our experience in former years 
will again supervene. 
C. D. Trotter, 
Record Officer. 
Ho, Togouanp. 
20th October, 1921. 
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APPENDIX A. 


No. 61. 1920. 


GOVERNMENT GAZETTE. 
(ExYRAORDINARY.) 
ACCRA, GOLD COAST, WEST AFRICA. 
Saturday, September 18, 1920. 
M. P. No, 15935/1920. 
CotontaL SecrETary’s OFFICE, 
AcorRa, 
14th September, 1920. 
The following Franco-British Declaration of 10th July, 1919, with respect_to 
Togoland, is publisbed for general information. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN MAXWELL, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 


TOGOLAND. 





Franco-Britiso DECLARATION. 
The undersigned : 
Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies of the British Empire, 
M. Henry Simon, Minister for the Colonies of the French Republic, 


have agreed to determine the frontier, separating the territories of Togoland placed 
respectively under the authority of their Governments, as it is traced on the map 
(Sprigade 1/200,000) annexed to the present declaration,* and defined in the 
description in three articles also annexed hereto. 

MILNER. 

Henry Srmon. 


London, July 10, 1919. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH FRONTIER MARKED ON SPRIGADE’S MaP OF 
TOGOLAND, SCALE 1/200,000. 





ARTICLE 1. 


Tue frontier will run eastwards from the pillar erected at the point of junction 
of the three colonies of Haute Volta, Gold Coast and Togoland in about latitude 
11 8’ 33” to the unnamed watercourse shown on the map to the east of this 
pillar. 
The frontier will run thence as follows :— 
1. Along this unnamed watercourse to its confluence with the Kulapalogo ; 
2. Thence by the course of the Punokobo to its source ; 
3. Thence in a south-westerly direction to meet the river Biankuri, which 
downstream is named the Njimoant and the Mochole, which it follows 
to its confluence with the Kulugona. 





* The original 1/200,000 map is attached to the signed declaration. 
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. From the confluence of the Mochole and the Kulugona the frontier will 


follow in a southerly direction a line to be fixed on the ground to point 
390 near the junction of the streams Nabuleg and Gboroch ; 


. Thence a line running in a south-easterly direction to the Manjo so as to 


leave the village of Jambule to France and that of Bungpurk to Great 
Britain ; 


. Thence downstream the course of the Manjo to its confluence with the 


Kunkumbu ; 
Thence the course of the Kunkumbu to its confluence with the Oti ; 


. Thence the course of the Oti to its confluence with the Dakpe ; 


Thence the Dakpe upstream to the boundary between the two old German 
districts of Mangu-Yendi and Sokode-Bassari ; 


. The frontier will follow this administrative boundary south-west to regain 


the Oti; 
Thence the course of the Oti to its confluence with the Kakassi ; 


. Thence the course of the Kakassi upstream to its confluence with the 


Kentau ; 


. Thence the course of the Kentau to its junction with the tribal boundary 


between the Konkomba and the Bitjem ; 


. Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary so as to 


leave the villages of Natagu, Napari and Bohotiwe to Great Britain 
and those of Kujunle and Bisukpabe to France ; 


. Following this boundary to a point situated about 1} kilometres north 


of the confluence of the Kula and the Mamale ; 


. Thence the Mamale upstream to its junction with the road from Nabugem 


to Bpadjebe ; 
Thence a line southwards to meet the river Bonolo so as to leave Bpadjebe 
to France ; 


. Thence downstream the rivers Bonolo and Tanpa to the confluence of 


the latter with the Nabol ; 


. Thence the river Nabol upstream to the junction of the tribal boundary 


between the Konkomba and the Bitjem ; 


. Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary to the 


summit of Kusangnaeli ; 


. Thence a line to reach the confluence of the Tunkurma and the Mo, 


following generally the course of the Kuji and the Tunkurma ; 

Thence the course of the Mo (Mola) downstream, following the southern 
boundary of the Dagbon country to its junction with an unnamed. 
affluent on the left bank at a point shown on the map near longitude 
0° 20’ E. ; 

Thence a line from this confluence running generally south-cast to the 
confluence of the Bassa and Kue, following as far as possible the 
course of the Mo (Moo) ; 


. Thence the course of the Kue upstream to the bend formed by this river 


at a distance of about 2 kilom. south-west of Kueda ; 


. Thence a line running southwards following the watershed between 


the Bunatje, the Tschai and the Dibom on the west and the Kue and 
the Asuokoko on the east to the hill situated about 1 kilom. west of 
the Maria Falls, leaving the village of Schiare to Great Britain and that 
of Kjirina to France and cutting the road from Dadiasse (which 
remains British) to Bismarckburg (which remains French) near point 
760. 

From the hill situated to the west of the Maria Falls a line to reach the 
Asuokoko which it follows to its confluence with the river Balagbo ; 
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27. Thence a line running generally southwards to Mount Bendjabe ; 


28. Thence a line following the crest which runs southwards ; then cutting 
the Wawa reaches point 850 situated north of Kitschibo. 


29. From point 850 a line running approximately southwards to the Tomito 
mountain ; 


30. Thence a line running south-south-westwards and cutting the river 
Onana reaches the watershed between the Odjabi and the Sassa, 
then continuing south-south-westwards cutting the river Daji 
between the Odjabi and the Sassa, reaches the summit of Awedjegbe. 


31. From this point it follows the watershed between the Ebanda or 
Wadjakli on the west and the Seblawu and Nubui on the east, then 
cuts the latter river at a point situated about 1 kilom. east of Apegame ; 


32. Thence a line to the watershed of the Agumassato hills which it follows 
to the Akpata hills ; 


33. Thence a line running south-west to the confluence of the Tsi and the 
Edjiri ; 

34. Thence a line following generally the southern tribal boundary of the 
Agome to a point, situated on the watershed about 2 kilom. south of 
Moltke Peak ; 


35. Thence a line running generally southwards following the watershed to 
the Fiamekito hills which it leaves to reach the river Damitsi ; 


36. Thence the river Damitsi to its confluence with the Todschie (or Wuto) ; 


37. Thence the river Todschie to the boundary of the lands of the village of 
Botoe, which it passes on the east so as to leave it wholly to Great 
Britain ; 

38. Thence the road from Botoe to Batome to the western limit of the latter 
village ; 

39. Thence the line passes south of Batome so as to leave this village in its 
entirety to France ; 


40. From south of Batome the boundary runs to the point of junction of the 
present boundary of the Gold Coast Colony (parallel 6° 20’ north) 
and the river Magbawi ; 


41. Thence it follows, to the sea, the present frontier as laid down in the 
Anglo-German Convention of the lst July, 1890. However, where the 
Lome-Akepe road by way of Degbokovhe crosses the present frontier 
south of latitude 6° 10’ north and west of longitude 1° 14’ east of 
Greenwich, the new frontier shall run 1 kilom. south-west of this road, 
so as to leave it entirely in French territory. 


ARTICLE 2. 


1. It is understood that at the time of the local delimitation of the frontier, 
where the natural features to be followed are not indicated in the above descrip- 
tion, the Commissioners of the two Governments will, as far as possible, but with- 
out changing the attribution of the villages named in Article 1, lay down the 
frontier in accordance with natural features (rivers, hills, or watersheds). 

The Boundary Commissioners shall be authorised to make such minor modifi- 
cations of the frontier line as may appear to them necessary in order to avoid 
separating villages from their agricultural lands. Such deviations shall be clearly 
marked on special maps and submitted for the approval of the two Governments. 
Pending such approval, the deviations shall be provisionally recognised and 
respected. 

2. As regards the roads mentioned in Article 1, only those which are shown 


upon the annexed map shall be taken into consideration in the delimitation of the 
frontier. 
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3. Where the frontier follows a waterway, the median line of the waterway 
shall be the boundary. 


4. It is understood that if the inhabitants living near the frontier should, within 
@ period of six months from the completion of the local delimitation, expreas 
the intention to settle in the regions placed under French authority, or inversely, 
in the regions placed under British authority, no obstacle will be placed in the way 
of their so doing, and they shall be granted the necessary time to gather in standing 
crops, and generally to remove all the property of which they are the legitimate 
owners. 


ARTICLE 3. 


1. The map to which reference is made in the description of the frontier is 
Sprigade’s map of Togoland on the scale 1/200,000 ; of which the following sheets 
have been used :— 


Sheet A 1.—Sansane-Mangu ; date of completion, July 1, 1907. 
Sheet B 1.—Jendi; date of completion, October 1, 1907. 

Sheet C 1.—Bismarckburg ; date of completion, December 1, 1906. 
Sheet D 1.—Kete Kratchi; date of completion, December 1, 1905. 
Sheet E 1.—Misahohe ; date of completion, June 1, 1905. 

Sheet E 2.—Lome ; date of completion, October 1, 1902. 


2. A map of Togoland, scale 1/1,500,000, is attached to illustrate the descrip- 
tion of the above frontier. 


APPENDIX B. 


TOGOLAND. 
MANDATED TERRITORY. 


ProctaMATIon No. 24 or 1921. 

















African. | Non-African. Total. 
District. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. | 
Ho ... ae +.{ 20,147 20,430 
Kpandu_... as] 22,284 24,599 
Kete Kratchi «.{ 12,303 12,942 
Yendi aa ...| 39,672 35,868 

94,406 93,839 
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APPENDIX C. 


HISTORY OF THE EWE PEOPLE. 


In earlier times this race probably formed part of the kingdom of Benin and 
had its habitat in the vicinity of the Niger River. 

A general migration westward took place from 200 to 250 years ago, for which 
no particular reason can be assigned. The dispersion would seem to have been 
in two directions, one to the north-west and the other to the south-west. The 
southern again split up, one section settling at Tado on the Monu River, which 
flows between Togoland and Dahomey, and Nuatja, further west between the 
Haho and Shio Rivers, and the other north-west of this locality, where they built 
a town called Dogbonyigbo, and which was in what is now known as the Adele 
country of Togo. The Anlos of Keta and the Behs of Lome are said to have sprung 
from this group, which later left this neighbourhood and joined their kinsfolk 
at Nuatja. There they remained united for many years, and the following is the 
tradition of the final upheaval as set forth in the “ Tribal History ” of this people 
by Mr. R. S. Rattray, M.B.E. :— 


“‘ Chief of Tado, by name Ashimadi, had a son called Sri by a woman of Nuatja. 
When Ashimadi died a dispute arose as to the succession to his stool, 
and eventually Sri fled taking his father’s stool to Nuatja, where he 
became chief of the group formed by the Behs and Awunas, &c., 
who called themselves by the name of Dogbo. The ruling chief over 
all the tribes at Nuatja at that time was called Agokoli. Agokoli 
had accidentally killed Sri’s son, and Sri demanded Agokoli’s son to 
wreak his vengeance; this made Agokoli so furious that he killed 
every Dogbo Elder save one, who was hidden away. The Dogbos, 
in terror of Agokoli’s anger, promised to perform any task he might. 
set them. He then ordered them to build a wall of swish all round 
the town. He then ordered them to carry water for the process 
of building from the Haho River to the scene of operation in their 
mouths, and while the workers went to bring the water Agokoli 
caused hedgehog-bristles, thistles, thorns and prickly pears to be 
put in the swish causing all the workers to be injured. 


“* Asasecond task he ordered them to make a rope of swish. The solitary 
elder who had escaped the general massacre, on being consulted 
what was the best to be done, advised them to go and ask Agokoli 
for a sample. And this so enraged the chief that he threatened to 
kill them all. The people then determined on flight. To break down 
the walls surrounding the town the women emptied all the water 
used for household purposes against it, thus softening the swish. 
Then on a certain night the wall was pushed down and the people fled, 
men, women and children, and took their various ways.” 
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APPENDIX D. 
MISAHOHE DISTRICT. 


ORDER. 
I—With Reference to New Regulations under the Chiefs’ Court Ordinance. 


1, All coloured persons with the exception of the Government staff who have 
their place of abode in the division of the Chief concerned, are subject to the 
Chiefs’ Court. 

2. Natives of position, coloured teachers and merchants’ assistants have the 
right to claim adjudication by the duly qualified authority (that is the District 
Officer or Station) instead of by the Chiefs’ Court. They are, however, in cases of 
suspicion of flight or of an offence, to be arrested by the Chief and to be brought 
up at once, with information of the arrest, before the head of the duly qualified 
authority. 

3. Coloured persons passing through, are only subject to the Chiefs’ Court. 
if during their presence they have committed an offence ; in civil matters only if 
a claim made to a duly authorised Court may be ineffectual for want of a fixed 
place of abode of the defendant or because he is a foreigner, or because there is 
suspicion of flight, or if the defendant has already once neglected the action before 
a duly qualified court, or if the costs of an action at the defendant’s existing 
place of abode in another district would exceed the value of the subject matter 
of the claim. 


4. The Chiefs’ Court is, in the first instance, for all civil claims between persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Chiefs’ Court, in addition, for offences, except 
high treason and kindred crimes, disobedience and resistance to the Government, 
crimes against life and personal freedom, grievous bodily harm, usurpation of 
authority, robbery, extortion and damage to means of communication (railway, 
telegraph, roads and bridges) and plantations. 


5. The Chiefs’ Court is authorised to impose fines up to a maximum of 50 
marks, a Head Chief's Court up to 100 marks. If the Chiefs’ Court considers a 
heavier penalty or another kind of penalty is necessary, also in cases of inability 
to pay or non-payment of a fine imposed, the accused is to be brought before the 
duly qualified authority. In case of suspicion of flight or refractoriness the 
accused can be fettered during transport. 


6. Claims by white people against natives and by natives against white people 
are to be brought before the duly qualified authority. 


7. The Chief can and may hear and determine only claims against his own 
people subject to the jurisdiction. Contravention against this will be punished 
by the duly qualified authority. Therefore the plaintiff must claim before the 
Chief of the defendant. 

8. Claims against a Chief are to be brought before the Head Chief or the duly 
qualified authority. 

II.—Court Procedure. 


9. If a person subject to the jurisdiction of a Chief brings an action, the latter 
has to deal with the question at issue, if there is an offence, or in civil matters 
suspicion of flight or danger of obscurity of the real facts, immediately ; in all other 
cases within two weeks. 


10. After the Chief has selected the members (of the Court) for the case, 
and communicated to them the date of hearing, the defendant is to be summoned 
by the Chief's police, or in case none are present by a Court messenger. But the 
latter must have been publicly made known as a Court messenger. 

11. Ifa defendant is in European employ, the date of hearing is to be arranged 
with his employer, except there is suspicion of flight or danger of obscurity (of 
the real facts). In this case, nevertheless, communication is to be made to the 
employer of the proposed proceedings. 
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12. Whoever delays a summons or does not answer a summons at all, without 
having before the commencement of the hearing promptly communicated to the 
Chief a valid excuse, can be punished by the Chief with a fine up to 10 marks. 
Whoever at the second hearing remains absent without excuse is to be sent to 
the duly qualified authority for punishment. These regulations apply to wit- 
nesses who have been summoned. 


13. If an appeal against the judgment, by notice to the Chief, is not entered 
within two weeks, the judgment is legal (rechtgultig). If the judgment debtor 
does not fulfil his liabilities, he is to be sent to the duly qualified authority for 
punishment. The appeal can be made either to the Head Chief or direct to the 
duly qualified authority. : 


III.—Constitution of the Court. 


14. The Court consists of the Chief as President, and one to four members 
with deciding votes. In case of equality of votes the Chief decides. In cases 
where the subject matter does net exceed 20 marks in value or the amount of the 
penalty, 10 marks, the Chief has to call in one member only ; in cases from 20 
to 100 marks in value or from 10 to 40 marks penalty, two members ; in cases 
over 100 marks in value or over 40 marks penalty, three or four members. The 
Linguist counts as a member if he takes part. Appeals to a Head Chief are always 
to be decided with three or four members. More members than those above 
prescribed are not allowed. 


15. The members are to be selected from the most respected men of the 
village or division. Each tribe (Sippe) appoints an experienced man of good 
reputation as a member. From these men the Chief selects, for the cases to be 
heard, the necessary number of members. At the same time he must as much 
as possible have regard to all the tribes by degrees. He can also select his 
Linguist. 

16. On appeal to the Head Chief a member of the tribe of the party appealing 
must be calledin. On the other hand, this is not required at the first adjudication 
of the claim. 


17. In case of prevention, the Linguist represents the Chief ; if he is likewise 
prevented, a suitable man appointed by the Chief beforehand. The Chief has 
to report the name of this person and also of the Linguist, to the duly qualified 
authority. 


IV.—Court Fees. 


18.—(a) For each summons a fee (Grundgebuhr) of 6 marks is to be paid, 
in the first instance by the plaintiff at the commencement of the action, which 
in the event of the plaintiff winning the case, is to be refunded by the defendant. 


(b) If neither party wins, then both parties are to pay 3 marks. 


(c) In case of actual indigence on the party of the family of the plaintiff 
or of the plaintiff himself, if he stands alone, the payment of the fee is to be 
remitted partly or in the whole, according to their status. 


19.—(a) In addition to the fee, 5 per cent. of the value of the matter in 
dispute (that is, one mark in the £)—which is to be calculated in periods of 20 
marks—according to the result of the judgment, is to be paid by the unsuc- 
cessful party as court fees. In case of doubt as to the value of the subject matter 
in dispute, the judgment is to be referred to the duly qualified authority for 
decision, for which a fee of 3 marks is to be paid to the authority. 


(b) If neither party wins, the costs are to be paid in equal shares. 


(c) Persons incapable of paying are to be handed over to the duly qualified 
authority to be further dealt with. 


20. The whole of the Court fees, including messengers’ and witnesses’ fees, 
are to be paid within one week after delivery of judgment; also in cases where 
an appeal is lodged. These are charged only on execution of judgment. Who- 
ever does not pay the cost within the proper time or at all is to be brought before 
the duly qualified authority. 
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21. For summoning the parties and witnesses the Police or Court messengers 
are to be paid 25 pf., if the summons is served in his own place or residence ; 
in cases beyond this, 50 pf. a day. 


22. Witnesses can only claim payment in cases where they leave urgent 
work or other business. This amounts to 25 pf. for each hearing day, if they live 
in the Court village ; 50 pf. if they live outside. 


23. Each member of the Court receives out of the Court fees for each case 
decided one mark for the duration of a case up to two days ; for a longer period 
1, 50 marks. The rest of the fees the Chief receives. 


24. All the fees are to be paid in cash. Acceptance of payment in spirits is 
prohibited under penalty. 


25. The order as to fees hitherto in force is hereby repealed. 


Der Bezirksamtmann, 
GRUNER. 


APPENDIX E. 


MISAHOHE DISTRICT. 


Duties anp Ricuts oF CHIEFS. 


1. For the power to inflict punishment, as also the Judicial duties and autho- 
rities, see the Chiefs’ Court Order. 


2. It is the duty of the Chief to see that nothing wrong occurs in his village ; 
above all, that the orders of the Government are carried out and prohibitions 
are not transgressed. 


3. In carrying out these duties, he is authorized to punish natives who act 
in contravention, or, if by that order he cannot enforce obedience, to report them 
to the duly qualified authority, and if immediate intervention is necessary, 
to send them to the authority. 


4. He can appoint, for his support, one Linguist and one Chief's Policeman, 
whom he has to present to the authority for the purpose of entry on the List. 
The Linguist receives a cap free of charge (an old, cast-off Chief's cap of the 
best quality). The Policeman receives free of charge the prescribed police 
uniform, and has to undergo three months’ military training at Misahohe. 

Head Chiefs may appoint two Police. The wages of the Police paid by the 
Chief are derived from Messengers’ fees (see section 21 of the Court Ordinance) 
and 5 per cent. of the Chief’s receipts from fines and Court fees. 


5. It is the duty of the Chief to make known to his village colleagues the 
orders and instructions of the Government by gong-gong or by word of mouth 
at a meeting of the grown-up men. 

6. It is the duty of the Chief to urge his village colleagues in the punctual 
payment of the taxes, and to draw up a list of the names of all the men in his 
village liable for the tax, inclusive of all absentees and emigrants. For this 
he receives 5 per cent. of the taxes received. In those divisions appointed by the 
authority, the Head Chief receives two-thirds of the 5 per cent. from all the 
villages in his division, each village Chief, two-thirds of the 5 per cent. from his 
own village. If any native moves from the village without permission, the Chief 
must report to the authority. 


7. Tf an infectious disease breaks out the Chief must report this immediately 
to the authority. Lepers must be isolated in huts away from the village, and 
their living-rooms, cloths and utensils must not be used by persons in sound 
health. Small-pox patients are to be isolated in a similar manner, and contacts 
are to be sent with all despatch to the Government Station for isolation. 
Sleeping sickness patients are to be sent to the camp at Kluto. 
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Generally, the Chief has to report if numerous cases of sickness or death occur. 
Guinea-worm patients must not go to the water place. 


8. The Chief must control the inhabitants of his village in the construction 
and keeping clean of public latrines (pits with squatting beams), which, for the 
purpose of combating worm diseases, must be changed frequently—at least once 
a year—and generally in keeping the village clean, and in removal of ruinous 
huts. 

9. The Chief must summon the inhabitants of the village to work, and also 
report work-shrinkers, vagrante and habitual thieves and the like, who render the 
roads insecure, to the authority, who will convey them to a place of correction 
(Besserungssiedelung). 


10. Approximately once a month he must have cleaned those roads appointed 
by the Government for that purpose. He will impose a fine of one mark on any 
person who, not being sick, does not assist, and, in case of continued disobedience, 
report such person to the Government. Sawyers and carpenters are exempt 
from road cleaning, but they have to supply the necessary planks and cross- 
beams for bridges and culverts, that is, for their repair. Serious damage to 
embankments and bridges are to be reported immediately to the station. 

Trees fallen over the road must be removed within one day. 

11. If a European comes into his town, he must himself, or by a representa- 
tive, welcome him, and so far look after him that he and his people can purchase 
sufficient to eat, and, in case he wishes to stay overnight, that they are provided 
with a dwelling, water and firewood. Generally he must see that his people, 
in return for payment of food, and, if occasion requires, shelter, welcome them as 
friendly travellers. On the other hand, the Chief is entitled to expect from both 
Government officials and private persons considerate treatment and the avoidance 
of any degradation of his prestige in the front of his people. 


12. The Chief is entitled either to punish or to send to the authority natives 
who do not obey him in carrying out the above duties or who insult him or injure 
the due respect due to him. 

Der Bezirksamtmann, 


GRUNER. 


APPENDIX F. 











TOGO. 
SraTemEnt oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1909-1913. 
Revenue 
Year. Revenue. Expendi- over Ex- Deficit. 
ture. penditure. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
1909... oe «| 2,722,380 2,399,957 322,423 _ 
1910... ae +. 3,296,424 2,502,979 793,445 _ 
1911... one +| 4,036,153 3,388,994 647,159 _ 
1912... oe +| 8,613,859 3,219,690 394,169 _ 
1913... ae «| 4,030,604 4,200,711 _ 170,107 
Total 5 years ++ 17,699,420 | 15,712,331 2,157,196 170,107 
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APPENDIX G. 


PRINCIPAL TAXES AND LICENCES IMPOSED BY THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


I. Head Taz. 


All able-bodied males (natives). For the whole of the Colony, with the ex- 
ception of the townships of Lome and Anecho, payable in labour, delivery of 
agricultural products, or payment in cash. 


(Norr.—Cleaning of roads is a matter for the local communities thereon, 
and cannot be considered as labour in redemption of tax.) 

Amount: 6 marks a year per head or work not more than 12 days in any one 
year, or products corresponding in value to that amount. 

In the towns of Lome and Anecho an income tax is imposed on the inhabitants, 
divided into the classes as follows :— 


Class 1. With an income up to 600 marks. 
» 2 With an income more than 600, but not exceeding 1,200 marks, 
» 3. Over 1,200, not exceeding 3,000 marks. 
» 4 Over 3,000 marks. 


Taxes : 
Class 1 oe ahs ase aie ae soe 6 marks. 
wine eee ae Bas one wee toe 12 
» 3 Bots ase se one Ses ses 20.~=C«, 
» 4 - one see ae Ste: .+. 2 per cent. of the income. . 


Employers of the taxpayers are bound to furnish the Tax Commission and 
the District Commissioner with the information as to the income of their 
employees. Intentional wrong statements by employers are punishable with 
a fine up to 150 marks or imprisonment. Wrong statements by the taxpayers 
themselves to the Tax Commission or the District Commissioner (Bezirksamt- 
mann) is punishable with a fine up to 1,000 marks or three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Attempt is punishable. Soldiers are exempt from the 
Head Tax. Police and Preventive Service men pay only half the tax imposed. 


IIL. Spirit Licences. 
(a) Import Spirits Licence, 200 marks half-yearly. 


(b) Sale of Spirits Licence, for each store and each individual, 75 marks half- 
yearly. 


III. Trade Licence. 


For firms engaged in import and export trade, 800 marks per annum. 
For every branch in Coast Districts, 400 marks per annum. 
All others, 100 marks per annum. 


(Note.—Coast Districts in this sense mean territory inland up to the northern 
edge of the Lagoon, including the towns of Woga and Wokutime, and the shores 
of the Togo lake; in the rest up to 10 kiloms. distance from the sea.) 

Hawkers’ licences are issued in the name of anyone doing that trade in the 
Colony for one calendar year for 500 marks a year. 


IV. Dog Licence. 


For dogs over three months of age in the towns of Lome, Anecho and Palime, 
10 marks per annum. 
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V. Firearms Licence. 

For flint-lock guns borne by natives, 3 marks, paid only once. 

For arms of precision, 5 marks every three years. 

For pistols and revolvers, 250 marks. 

(Note.—Every responsible European has the right to keep one firearm with 
licence issued free of charge for his personal defence. Shot guns and certain 
other guns are not considered as intended for personal defence.) 


VI. Road Taxes. 

Collected in the Districts of Mangu, Sokode-Bassari and Kratchi from natives 
coming from or going to foreign territory, crossing the Colonial boundary in the 
Mangu and Sokode District, and in that part of the Kratchi District lying north 
to the latitude which divides the town of Kratchi :— 


Marks. 
1. For one person (except children) without load... < 1 
2. For a person with load of whatever weight and contents. 3 
3. ,,_ pack animal with load of whatever weight and contents ... 6 
4. ,, horse or donkey or an ass without load... 358 ve 2 
5. ,, head of cattle (pallerk 9 or ree) ae ae ye ee Af 
6. ,, calf = Me 33 oon eS: 
7. ,, sheep, goat or a swine . an ts Hes ie we «= 2 
8. ,, lamb, kid or young pig ar ate is ies sl. 


VIL. Animal Export Taz. 

For exportation from the Districts of Lome-Town, Lome-Land, Anecho, 
Misahohe, Atakpame, and that part of the Kratchi District lying south to the 
latitude which runs through the town of Kratchi over the land frontier, for :— 


Marks. 
A head of cattle... one oe ae aes eee ase w. 6 
A sheep, goat or pig wee $e oe sae ee hes we 2 
A lamb, kid or young pig oe a ees net i wwe 1 
A feathered animal aa an a5 re Bee wee vee 0°25 


VIII. Rubber Trade Licence. 


Everyone, not belonging to the village of the rubber trees concerned, dealing 
in this trade must obtain a licence in his own name for one calendar year against, 
a fee of 50 marks. 


IX. Emigration Licence. 


For emigration into a foreign country, with the exception of the Cameroons, 
for a period of over three months, for each person 10 marks. 
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APPENDIX H. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the financial year 1913 is set 
out so as to present at a glance a statement of the financial position of the Colony. 


The collections in respect of licences were 774,491 marks, as against an esti- 
mate of 702,050 marks, an increase of 72,441 marks. The following items showed 
an increase: Liberation of Labour Tax by cash payment, 94,343 marks; Dog 
Licences, 130 marks; Trading Licences, 2,390 marks, a total increase of 96,863 
marks. The following items showed a decrease : Labour Tax in Lome and Anecho 
1,312 marks ; Spirit Licences, 2,175 marks; Rubber Licences, 20,935 marks, a 
total decrease of 24,422 marks, or a total net increase of 72,44] marks. 


In respect of duties and similar fees of the Customs Department, an amount 
of 1,621,533 marks was collected as against an estimate of 1,788,000 marks, a 
short fall of 166,467 marks. 


Fees, dues and other receipts from various other Departments amounted to 
372,844 marks, made up of 308,431 marks for estimated and 64,413 marks for 
supplementary revenue. The estimated amount of 305,250 marks, therefore, 
showed an increase of 3,181 marks, the total net increase being 67,594 marks. 
The items which showed an increase were: Court Fees, 5,527 marks; Publication 
of Amtsblatt, 990 marks ; Road Tolls, 47,970 marks, a total increase of 54,487 
marks, The items which showed a decrease were : Emigration Dues from Natives, 
2,500 marks ; Consulate Feces, 4,512 marks; Court Fines, 11,450 marks; Proceeds 
of Sale of Presents, 1,200 marks ; Agriculture and Forestry, 18,300 marks ; Medical 
Inspection of Ships, 1,730 marks; Fees of Hospitals and Clinics, 6,200 marks ; 
Various other items, 5,414 marks, a total decrease of 51,306 marks, or a total net 
increase of 3,18] marks. 


The supplementary revenue was made up of 13,000 marks, sale of firewood 
to Kamina Wireless Station, and 51,413 marks for gun licences. Items under 
heads 1-3, therefore, showed a net decrease of 26,532 marks. 


Expenditure.—In respect of persona] emoluments there was an excess of 
26,433 marks. The items exceeded were: Salaries of Officials, 28,600 marks ; 
Allowances, 2,253 marks, a total excess of 30,853 marks. The items on which a 
saving was made were: Salaries of native assistants, 1,660 marks ; Stipend and 
Indemnities, 2,760 marks, a total saving of 4,420 marks. 


In respect of other charges there was an excess of 79,990 marks. The items 
exceeded were: Medical, 9,035 marks; Upkeep of Buildings and Furniture, 
34,780 marks ; Surveys, 870 marks ; Office Utensils and Stationery, 2,322 marks ; 
Transport and Travelling, 24,104 marks; Maintenance of Equipment of Police 
Force, 4,224 marks ; Miscellaneous Items, 11,125 marks, a total excess of 86,460 
marks. A saving was effected under the following items: School and Education, 
2,720 marks; Rents to Native Chiefs, 3,185 marks ; Administration of Justice 
relative to Europeans, 565 marks, a total saving of 6,470 marks. The excess 
in recurrent expenditure was, therefore, 106,423 marks. 


Extraordinary expenditure was exceeded by 6,834 marks. The items ex- 
ceeded were: Measures against sleeping sickness and smallpox, 4,676 marks ; 
Equipping Scientific Laboratory, 2,158 marks. 


Supplementary extraordinary expenditure was 30,318 marks—5,734 marks 
for a temporary bridge, 24,584 marks for the Boundary Expedition. 


The total excess amounted to 143,575 marks and the total saving 26,532 marks, 
or 170,107 marks for the financial year 1913. 


The revenue and expenditure for 1913 will be seen on the attached statement :— 
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Toao. SraTEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1913. 





Estimated | Approxi- 


revenue or mate Increase. | Decrease. 
Revenue or expenditure. expendi- | revenue or 
ture. expendi- 
ture. 





Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 


I.—REVENUE. 
Cap. 1: Recurrent. 
Title— 
1. Taxes Bp «| 702,050 | 774,491 72,441 _ 
2. Customs duties and other 
receipts of Customs... .-.| 1,788,000 | 1,621,533 _ 166,467 


3. Miscellaneous dues and 
administrative receipts ...| 305,250 372,844 67,594 —_ 
4. Receipts of the means of 
communications (railways)} 583,000 583,000 —- -- 
5. Receipts and expenditure 
as results of mis-alloca- 





tion of funds ste aes 100 _ - 100 
Total Cap. 1: Recurrent — ...! 3,384,600 | 3,358,068 140,035 166,567 
26,532 


Cap. 2: Extraordinary. 
Surplus of financial year 1910 672,536 672,536 —_ _ 








Total revenue ... . 


-| 4,057,136 | 4,030,604 _ 26,532 


TI.— EXPENDITURE. 

Cap. 1: Recurrent. 
1, Civil administration «-| 1,880,861 | 1,987,284 106,423 — 
2. Railways and harbours ...| 309,700 309,700 _- _ 
3. General charges based on 
public and civil purposes | 765,070 | 765,070 _ _ 
4. Refund of balances «| 638,005 638,005 _— _ 








Total recurrent +++] 3,593,636 | 3,700,059 106,423 _ 








II.—ExtTRaogvINary. 




















Cap. 1. 
Title— 
1. Buildings and their equip- 
ment fs «| 213,000 | 213,000 - = 
2. Roads, bridges and. water 
supply... --| 119,000 119,000 = os 
3. Combating sleeping sickness 
and smallpox... --| 110,000 114,676 4.676 - 
4. Sanitation of Lome, final 
instalment aie ie 13,500 13,500 —_ _ 
5. First equipment of a scien- 
tific laboratory ... sve 8,000 10,158 2,158 —- 
Supplementary to 1913 ... lee 30,318 30,318 _ 
Total extraordinary ase «| 463,500 500,652 37,152 _ 
Total recurrent ... wee .-.| 3,593,636 | 3,700,059 106,423 _ 
Total expenditure eae «+-| 4,057,136 | 4,200,711 148,575 _ 
Total revenue... oe ...| 4,057,136 | 4,030,604 — 26,532 
Net deficit ane aes _ 170,107 _ i 
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APPENDIX J. 


LIST OF ROADS IN THE HO AND KPANDU DISTRICTS. 





Motor Roaps. 





1. Ho-Nyive (Palime Road)... see 
2. Ho-Batume (Lome Road) 
3. Ho-River Dsawoe via Kpakple 
4. Ho-Adidome Boundary 
5. Sokode-Abutia Agove 
6. Kpeve-Leklebi Dafo ... 
7. Dafo-Kpandu 
8. Liati-Santrokofi 
9. Kpandu-Dukludja 
10. Kpandu-Kwamikrum Boundary 
11. Kpandu-Vakpo Apewuie 
Cycie Roans. 
1. Ho-Amedjope via Taviepe-Matso 
2. Adaklu-Ablonu via Waya 
3. Kpedje-Bame via Akome Saviepe ... 
4. Amedjope-Kpandu via Tafi and Kudjra ... 
5. Tsrukpe-Vakpo 
6. Have-Vakpo Apewuie 
7. Kpandu-Alavanyo Kpeme 
8. Santrokofi-Wurawura 
9. Fodome-Baglo via Likpe 
Printed under the Authority of His Masgsty’s STATIONERY OFFICE, 
By Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 44—17, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, 
Printers in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
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WEST AFRICA. 


REPORT ON THE BRITISH MANDATED SPHERE OF 
TOGOLAND FOR 1922. 


GOLD COAST. 
The Acting Governor to the Secretary of State. 
(Received 7th May, 1923.) 


GoveRNMENT House, 
AccRA. 
17th April, 1923. 


My Lorp Duxke,— 

With reference to your despatch of 5th January, 1923, I have the 
honour to transmit in duplicate the report on the British Sphere of 
Togoland for the calendar year 1922. 


2. The report has been compiled by Captain E. T. Mansfield, 
District Commissioner, who performed the duties of Record Officer 
and District Political Officer, Ho, during the whole of the year under 
review. It will be seen that there is little hope of financial independence 
in the near future for the British Sphere, though the cost of adminis- 
tration was less during 1922 than for the period covered by the previous 
report. 

T have, etc., 


J. C. MaxweE tt, 
_ Acting Governor. 
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REPORT ON THE BRITISH MANDATED 
SPHERE OF TOGOLAND FOR THE YEAR 1922. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The portion of Togoland mandated to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
French Declaration signed at Paris on the 10th of July, 1919, by Vis- 
count Milner and Monsieur Simon is being administered as an integral 
part of the Gold Coast Colony and its Dependencies. It is divided 
for administrative purposes into seven districts, viz .:— 


(1) Ho, with Kpando attached as a sub-district, as an integral 
: part of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony. 

(2) Northern Mamprussi (Togoland section of). 

(3) Kussassi (Togoland section of). 

(4) Southern Mamprussi (Togoland section of) 

(5) Eastern Gonja (Togoland section of). 

(6) Eastern Dagomba. 

(7) Kete-Kratchi. 
Nos. (2) and (7) being regarded as an integral part of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. 


2. The Office of the Senior Political Officer is now vested in two 
different persons; for that portion of Togoland under the Northern 
Territories, the Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast with headquarters at Tamale, and for the Ho District the 
Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast 
Colony, with headquarters at Koforidua. 


*3, The Ho District (including the Sub-District of Kpando) is 
composed of some 190 villages, with a population of approximately 
87,460, divided as follows :— 

Males beg ve ee aoa ee we 42,431 
Females... ARS eye aes aie «- 45,599 
with an area of 2,607 square miles, in charge of a District Political 
Officer, with headquarters at Ho, and an Assistant Political Officer, 
with sub-district headquarters at Kpando. 

*4, The Kete-Kratchi District contains a population of approxi- 

mately 25,245, divided as follows :— 
Males Ay ses, aes an ies we = 12,303 
Females... ee er ao ose «. 12,942 
with an area of approximately 3,079 square miles, in charge of a District 
Political Officer and an Assistant stationed at Kete, the headquarters 
of the District. 





* The figures of population given in paragraphs 3 and 4 are the result of the 
1921 census ; it will be noted that they are in contradiction of those supplied in 
the 1920-21 report, which were based on estimates founded on figures compiled 
by the German administration. The area figures now given are those of the Gold 
Coast Survey Department. 
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5. The old “ Yendi District ” is now merged into five of the Districts 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, with a population of 
75,945, divided as follows :— 


Males oie aah ies aes ues ws 39,672 
Females... ee wes .. 35,868 


and has an area of approximately 7,354 square miles. The Northern 
Mampruasi section of Togoland is in charge of the District Commissioner 
stationed at Navarro; the Kussassi section of Togoland is in charge of 
the District Commissioner stationed at Bawku, and the Southern 
Mamprussi section is in charge of the District Commissioner stationed 
at Gambaga. 

The Eastern Gonja section of Togoland is in charge of the District 
Commissioner stationed at Salaga and the Eastern Dagomba section 
is in charge of the District Commissioner stationed at Yendi, and 
forms an integral part of the Southern Province of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. 

The total area of the British Mandated Territory 1s therefore, 
approximately, 13,040 square miles. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


6. As stated in para. 80 of the previous report, this remains the 
same as when brought into force by a Proclamation of the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1914, issued by the Officer Commanding the British Forces in 
Togoland, shortly after the occupation of Togoland by the British 
and French forces. The District Political Officers have vested in them 
jurisdiction in all civil matters up to £300, and in criminal cases, which 
can be dealt with by a fine of £100 or one year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour. Appellants have a right of appeal in all matters to the 
Court of the Senior Political Officer, whose jurisdiction is unlimited 
except that a capital sentence must be confirmed by the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. In criminal matters the Gold Coast Criminal Code is 
followed as closely as circumstances permit, and other matters are 
regulated by Proclamations issued by the Officer Commanding the 
British Forces in Togoland between 1914 and 1920, and by such other 
Proclamations as are now issued by the Governor of the Gold Coast. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


7. Post and Telegraphs.—There is a Postal Service twice a week 
between Ho and Accra, and a weekly service between Palime and Ho. 
The former is maintained by a mail van from Accra to Akuse, crossing 
the Volta River at Senchi, and thence by motor lorry to Ho, a distance 
of 45 miles (from Senchi). This service has not proved very reliable. 
From Ho to Kpando and Kratchi there is a weekly service, and the 
mails are conveyed by runners. The districts in the Northern Terri- 
tories are served from Salaga and Tamale respectively ; telegraphic 
‘communications reach there by the same routes. Telegraphic com- 
munication between Ho and the Gold Coast is vid Palime and Lome, 
and is maintained by arrangements with the French authorities. It 
is not proposed at present to erect any further telegraph lines in the 
Mandated Area. 

(B 3/481) a3 
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8. Roads.—On the partition of Togoland in September, 1920, the 
British Mandated Area was left without direct means of communication 
with the Gold Coast which could be used for motor transport, or any 
trade outlet to the sea other than the French railways in the French 
Area. To surmount this difficulty a motor road has been constructed 
between Ho and Senchi on the Volta River, a distance of some 45 miles, 
to link up the Gold Coast from Accra via Senchi with the Northern 
Territories as far as Yendi; this motor way provides an outlet to the 
sea by the Volta River vid Amedica to Addah, a further distance of 
some 78 miles. The same road is the main motor way to the Northern 
Territories from Anyirawase, three miles west from the former Anglo- 
German frontier between the Gold Coast and Togoland, thence over 
the Bame-Kpeve Pass to Leklebi-Dafo, where it joins the main 
Palime-Kpando Road and runs due east to Kpando ; thence north to 
Kete-Kratchi and to Yendi, a total distance of approximately 340 
miles from Senchi. Previous to the construction of the Bame-Kpeve 
Pass road, mentioned above, the sole way of reaching Kpando was via 
Palime and Misahohe, in the French Territory. 

9. The motor road from Ho to Addidome on the Volta River (a 
distance of 42 miles), and thence by the river to Addah, a further distance 
of 25 miles, the construction of which was commenced during the latter 
part of 1920 and abandoned in 1921, has been recommenced, and is 
now open to motor traffic as a dry-weather road. It is hoped that in 
the near future this road will be an outlet to the sea for the major 
portion of the produce grown in the southern parts of the area. 

10. A list of roads open in the Ho District is attached (See 
Appendix A). 

11. There is a motor road from Tamale running due east via Jimle- 
Sung-Sambu-Yendi to Demon, a distance of approximately 75 miles, 
and thence due north to Nalogli, a further distance of 8 miles, 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


12. Works under this head are carried out in the Ho District by 
officers of the Gold Coast Public Works Department, and in the other 
Districts by the District Political Officers, under the guidance of the 
officers of the former Department. 


13. The Public Works Department staff at Ho consists of :— 
1 Executive Engineer, 
1 Inspector of Works, 
2 European Foremen of Works, and 
An African Staff. 


A native hospital consisting of— 
Administrative block, 
Wards, 

Operating room, 
Dispensers’ quarters, and 
Mortuary 
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‘was completed at Ho and opened in March, 1922. One bungalow for 
the District Political Officer, Ho, is under construction. 

Public conveniences have been erected at Ho for the use of the local 
inhabitants, and considerable improvements have been made to the 
town roads. 


SLAVERY. - 


14. Slavery was declared illegal in West Africa by the Abolition 
Act, 1807, and the measures adopted to ensure the suppression of the 
trade were enforced by the Gold Coast Ordinances No. 1 of 1874, cited 
as the “Slave Dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874,” and No. 2 of 1874, 
cited as the “Emancipation of Slaves Ordinance, 1874.” These 
ordinances were applicable to the Ho District in the present Mandated 
Area, when the majority of the tribes along the littoral and its imme- 
diate hinterland, including the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
regarded themselves as being under the suzerainty of Great Britain 
until 1888, when the Ho District was handed over to the Germans. 

The following laws were passed by the Germans totally suppressing 
all forms of slavery, domestic or otherwise :— 

(1) Imperial Order regarding the punishment of persons engaged 
in Slave Hunting and Slave Dealing in the German Pro- 
tectorates, dated the 27th July, 1895 (See Appendix B). 

(2) Ordinance by the Imperial Chancellor regarding the suppression 
of Domestic Slavery in Togoland, dated the 21st of February, 
1902 (See Appendix C). 

15. Survivals of domestic slavery are still met with in the remote 
parts of the country, but it is impossible to furnish statistics, owing to 
the careful measures adopted by the slaves themselves and their 
masters to conceal their correct status. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that this state of slavery does not entail that character of 
servility which arises in the ordinary sense of the word. In the past 
parties dealing in domestic slavery bound themselves to perform the 
following obligations :— 

(1) The master provided the necessities of life, paid taxes due from 
the individual. 

(2) The slave was permitted to marry, but the children remained 

“under the domination of the master. 

(3) Land for cultivation was granted, but the products thereof 
became the property of the slave. 

In order to regain his freedom the slave and the master must present 
themselves to the Chief of the Division and satisfy him that all 
obligations have been performed. 

16. Under the German occupation the pawn could not regain his 
freedom until his purchase-money had been refunded. 

17. The principal causes of slavery were :— 

(i) Capture in warfare. 

(ii) Putting into pledge for debt, where the debtor placed one or 
more of his relatives as a pledge to the creditor, and the 
slaves were released immediately on reimbursement. 
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The party thus pledged lived with the family of the creditor, and 
had to perform work equivalent to all members of the family. 

18. The natives have been warned that should any cases of this 
nature come to the notice of the Administration, the parties concerned 
will be severely dealt with. 


LABOUR, 


19. The recommendations and resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conferences held in Sessions of October 1919, June 
1920, and October 1921, are not applicable to the Mandated Area of 
Togoland as far as employment of females in factories, reeruiting for 
navigation purposes, and labour during the period of strikes are con- 
cerned. All other recommendations applying to the Mandated Territory 
are being strictly adhered to. 


20. The working day consists of 8} hours duration, commencing at 
6 a.m. to 12 noon, with an interval of half an hour for breakfast, and 
from 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. Sundays and public holidays are observed. 
Labour would only be forced in cases of national emergency. 

No forced labour is employed for the construction of public works and 
services ; labour for this purpose is paid at the rate of 1s. to 1s. 6d. per 
diem. No forced labour is used in lieu of taxation. 

21. Communal labour organised by the Chiefs is employed for the 
upkeep of highways and rest-houses, for which suitable compensation 
is allowed through the Chiefs. : 

22. In the southern portion no occasion has yet arisen for the 
recruiting of labour for private enterprises either within or outside 
the territory, but in the northern section, although the Administration 
does not actually participate in the recruiting, it supervises recruiting 
agents so as to ensure that no force is used, and that fair contracts are 
made with labour so recruited ; this labour is chiefly employed in the 
mines on the Gold Coast. 

23, Labour is recruited in the Northern Territories for work on the 
Government sisal plantation at Accra and on Government railways on 
the Gold Coast, where the labourers are employed for a stated period, 
not exceeding one year, and receive remuneration at the rate of 1s. 6d. 
per diem, the services being voluntary. 

24. The only disciplinary measure authorised in respect of native 
labour is dismissal for misconduct and incompetency. 

25. The control of labour, in order to ensure the loyal fulfilment 
both on the part of the employer and employed, is regulated by contracts 
which are enforced by the Courts, and, in the absence of any other 
measures, are guided by the Gold Coast Regulation of Employment 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1921. 


ARMS TRAFFIC. 


26. The measures adopted to control the traffic in arms and 
ammunition were in the first instance regulated by Section 3 of the 
Togoland Proclamation No. 26, dated the 14th December, 1915, which 
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prohibited the “ import, export, and conveyance of firearms, ammuni- 
tion, gunpowder, and explosives into and out of the Territory.” 

27. This was repealed and substituted by the “ Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Proclamation No. 8 of 1922,” dated the 23rd June, 1922, and the 
Regulations made thereunder No. 12 of 1922, dated the 23rd June, 1922, 
bringing into force the provisions of the Convention for the Control of 
the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 
the 10th September, 1919, and which prohibits the importation of 
firearms, arms of war, and munitions of war into Togoland, except 
under licence and through a prescribed place, and the export from 
Togoland of any arms of war and munitions of war except by a permit 
under the hand of the Governor of the Gold Coast. 

28. It is also declared unlawful for any person to export any fire- 
arm or ammunition to any place in the “ Prohibited Area” or “‘ the 
Maritime Zone,” except under licence duly granted by the prescribed 
authority under the Proclamation. 

29. The Proclamation also ordains that no person shall bear or 
possess a firearm, other than a flint-lock or cap gun, unless he holds in 
respect of such firearm a valid licence as set forth in the 12th Schedule 
to the Regulations, and for every such licence an annual fee of 2s. 6d. is 
payable. No person shall bear or possess a flint-lock or cap gun 
unless he holds a licence in the form set forth in the 15th Schedule to 
the Regulations. Every such licence is valid for the period of five 
years, and a fee of 2s. 6d. is payable in respect of every such licence. 
(See Appendix D and Appendix E.) 

30. Registration is now in operation in the Northern Territories 
and will be taken in hand in the Ho District at an early date on the 
receipt of the authorised stamps. 


31. There has been no importation of gunpowder, flint-lock guns 
(or Dane guns) into the Ho District during the year under review. 
Two permits have been granted to Africans of notability to import 
double-barrelled guns, and to eleven individuals to import cartridges, 
ranging from 200 to 500 each—all amounting to 3,900; out of this 
number only two double-barrelled guns and 500 cartridges have 
actually been imported during the year. 

100 flint-lock guns and 5,400 lbs. of gunpowder have been imported 
into Kete-Kratchi District during the year. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND DRUGS. 


32. The steps taken to ensure the prohibition of abuses of liquor 
traffic are provided for'in the “Second Spirituous Liquor Ordinance 
No. 31 of 1920,” which prohibits the admission into the Colony for 
consumption of :— 

(i) Spirits in casks, unless denatured. 
(ii) Imitation brandy. 
(iii) Imitation whisky. 
(iv) Imitation rum. Whether in casks 
(v) Geneva, commonly known as “ Holland,” | _ or bottles. 
“ Holland gin,” or “ Square face.” 
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' 38. The importation of trade spirits is not permitted. All spirits 
which it is allowed to import must be accompanied by Customs 
certificate of age, and in the case of rum and brandy, of origin as well. 
In the case of Dutch gin it is necessary to produce Customs certificate 
of purity and distillation from grain only, in order to prevent the 
possibility of the importation of impure spirits, distilled from vegetables, 
such as potatoes and turnips. The spirits have to be distilled three 
times and then rectified ; before rectification pure flavouring matter, 
chiefly juniper juice, can be added. 

The countries of origin of alcoholic liquors are as follows :— 


Great Britain ... ses wee ~~ Whisky and gin. 
France = iss ine mee Brandy. 

West Indies ... ye ne en Rum. 

Holland ae au aes .. Rum and gin. 


The restrictions on the importation and increase in the cost of 
alcohol have been the causes of inducing the inhabitants to resort to 
the excessive consumption of palm wine in the palm-growing areas. 
The number of palm trees required for the manufacture of this beverage 
is becoming so serious a matter that the inhabitants are being encouraged 
to increase their palm forests, and to adopt the system of tapping the 
palm trees in preference to felling them. The Chiefs are advised to 
introduce a form of legislation by which it is hoped to check the excessive 
destruction of the trees. There are no other locally manufactured 
alcoholic liquors, except in the Northern Territories, where a quantity 
of corn beer is prepared. 


34. Regarding the question of trade in “trade spirits” on the 
Anglo-French Frontier, it is understood that the French Decree of the 
2nd September, 1922, regulating the Liquor Traffic, has been promul- 
gated in the French Official Gazette for Togoland of December 1922, 
and the conditions of importation have also been laid down therein. 
The conditions would appear to be approximately similar to those now 
in force on the Gold Coast. The merchants in the French zone have 
been given six months in which to clear all existing stocks which do 
not comply with the revised regulations. 


35. “ Elephant ” gin is now barred in the French zone, and if any 
smuggling has occurred from the French zone into the British zone in 
the past, there will be every probability of the position being reversed 
iin that respect. Very little smuggling has occurred over the frontier 
into the British zone during 1922. 


36. The measures taken to assure the regulation and control of the 
importation, production, and consumption of dangerous drugs are 
prescribed by Rule 31 of 1921 under the Opium Ordinance of the 
Gold Coast Colony :-- 


“ Every application for the export to an importer of a supply 
of opium shall be accompanied by a certificate signed by the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Gold Coast that the import of the 
consignment in question is approved by him and is required for 
legitimate purposes. In the case of medicinal opium, morphine, 
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theroine, and similar drugs the certificate shall state specifically 
that they are required solely for medicinal or scientific purposes.” 
Togoland Proclamation No. 38 of the 20th November, 1916, prohibits 
the sale or dispensing of poison by any person other than a druggist 
licensed, or deemed to be licensed, under the “ Drugs and Poisons 
Ordinance No. 14 of 1892 of the Gold Coast Colony ” (See Appendix F). 
Alcohol is prohibited for native consumption in the Northern 
Territories. 


MILITARY CLAUSES. 


37. There are no permanent or provisional fortifications, nor any 
military or naval bases in British Togoland. No military forces are 
‘employed in the Mandated Territory. The rules regulating the organisa- 
tion and instruction of the natives employed in policing the country are 
in conformity with those applicable to the Gold Coast. 

38. The title of the former “ Togoland Military Police” has been 
changed into that of “ The Togoland Police Force.” It is an entirely 
civil force, consisting of :— 

1 European Assistant Commissioner of Police, and 
2 Superintendents, 

1 Assistant Superintendent, 

3 Sergeants, 

4 Corporals, 

‘50 Constables, and 

4 Recruits. 


Tts duties are the prevention and detection of crime and the 
maintenance of order and assistance of the Administration. It is, 
however, also trained for use as an auxiliary military force in time of 
stress and emergency. 

39. The force is divided into three detachments as under :— 

Ho, Headquarters of the Force and of the Political Administration : 
1 Assistant Commissioner of Police. 
1 Superintendent. 


4 Non-commissioned Officers. 
34 Rank and file. 


Kpando, a sub-station of the above : 
1 Assistant Superintendent. 
2 Non-commissioned Officers. 
10 Rank and file. 


Kete-Kratchi, a further centre of Administration : 
1 Superintendent. 
1 Non-commissioned Officer. 
13 Rank and file. 


40. The personal emoluments of the force amount to about £4,166 
annually, and other charges to £1,238; the latter amount includes 
clothing and equipment, etc. These figures are naturally subject to 
slight fluctuations, occasioned by increments of salaries and market 
prices, 
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41. The force, with the exception of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, who is a European, is mainly recruited from the various tribes. 
found in Togoland. All are illiterates except the Superintendents, 
the Assistant Superintendents, and three or four of the rank and file 
necessary for the clerical administration. The tribes at present 
represented are :— 

Wangara, Moshie, Kotokoli, Kabure, Grumah, Grunshie 
Dagomba, Dagarti, Bassari, Kanjarga, and Hausa. 

42. The arm of the force is the short Lee Enfield, Mark III, and the 
ordinary wooden truncheon for use in cases of necessity while on. 
ordinary town or civil patrols. 

43. The remainder of the area under the administration of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast is policed by the Northern 
Territories Constabulary, the strength functioning being 25 rank and 
file, with headquarters at Yendi. The cost of maintenance was 
approximately £707. 

44, The Customs Preventive Service constitutes an auxiliary 
armed force, armed with carbines of the Lee Enfield pattern. The 
authorised strength being :-— 

3 European Civil Officers (Collectors of Customs). 
28 African Superintendents. 
121 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 

The force is divided into three sections, viz., the Northern, Central, 
and Southern Sections, each being in charge of a Collector of Customs. 

45. The object of this force is primarily the protection of revenue 
and fostering of trade. Recruiting for the Preventive Service Force is 
voluntary, preference being given to tribes in the Northern Territories, 
and to reservists of the Gold Coast Regiment. 

46. The total cost of maintenance of this force during 1922 was 
£14,503. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


47. There are no restrictions in regard to emigration and immigration, 
and no restraints are in any way imposed on passage through the 
British Mandated Sphere, and residence may continue unhindered so 
long as the laws of the country are respected. Protection of persons 
and property is not discriminative, and the exercise of a profession or 
trade, where the requirements of public order and of local laws are 
fulfilled, is allowed full scope. 

48, Economic, commercial and ‘usfuateial equality is ensured to all 
nationals of States members of the League of Nations. 

(a) Concessions.—No concessions of any description have been 
applied for nor have any been granted. 
No concessions having the character of a general mono- 
: poly are held in the Mandated Sphere. F 
‘ w Land Tenure—Under an Ordinance passed by the “former 
. German Government the alienation of lands is subject to 
the approval of Government, whose sole aim is to ensure 
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to the inhabitants uninterrupted possession of their lands 
and fair terms where contracts have to be made. ' Native 

"customs and rights are fully respected and no contracts 
are recognised which do not meet the requirements ‘of local 
customs. 

(c) Mining Rights.—No rights of this nature exist in the Mandatory 
Sphere. 

(d@) Fiscal Reqgime.—Fiscel arrangements of the Territory admit of 
no distinctions. Information regarding direct and indirect 

. taxes will be found under head “ Public Finances.” 

(e) Customs Regulations.—No preferential advantages: are con- 
ferred by these regulations on British nationals or on any 
other nationals of States members of the League of arcane 
No transit conveniences have been as yet secured. 


EDUCATION, 


49. Prior to the bringing into effect of the Declaration of 10th July, 
1919, the Honourable Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold 
Coast Colony, then the Officer Commanding the British Forces in 
Togoland, arranged for the teachers of the former North German 
Mission Schools, situated in the British Sphere, to go through courses 
of English and English methods, owing to their unsatisfactory know- 
ledge of the English language. These courses were held at Amedjope 
and were conducted by a European Inspector of Schools, seconded 
from the Gold Coast Education Department, assisted by trained Gold 
Coast teachers. 


50. Forty-seven schools of this Mission were reopened in January, 
1921, immediately after the termination of the final course. From 
this date the teachers were paid by the Gold Coast Government, as 
had been done in the case of the teachers of this Mission on the Gold 
Coast in 1916. Previous to this, and after the deportation of the 
German missionaries, their salaries had to be met entirely from local 
collections derived from the native churches. This resulted in the 
teachers and the congregations being unable to stand the strain and a 
number of the stations had to be closed. 

51. In August, 1922, the negotiations which had been proceeding 
between the British Government and the Scottish Mission were con- 
cluded, and the latter agreed to accept the responsibility for the Con- 
gregational and school work of the former North German Mission, 
on the understanding that. for some time Government would con- 
tinue to guarantee the teachers’ salaries. A representative of the 
Mission was sent from Accra (with his wife, a qualified medical practi- 
tioner), and made his headquarters at Peki-Blengo, in the Gold Coast. 
In this centré they conducted the various mission stations and began 
to make arrangements for reorganising the work. 

52. The educational activities, apart from the recent influence of 
the above missionaries, have been generally controlled by the Provincial 
Inspector of Schools of the Trans-Volta Province, with headquarters 
at Quittah, under instructions of the Director of Education, Gold 
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Coast, assisted by an African teacher of the Education Department of 
that Colony, who has regularly visited the schools for the purpose of 
continuing the instruction in English and English methods, and 
renders report to the Provincial Inspector of Schools mentioned above. 


53. The District Political Officers have regularly, during their tours 
of inspection, visited the schools, examined pupils, and generally 
effected considerable progress in remote places where distance and 
inaccessibility rendered the personal supervision of the Provincial 
Inspector of Schools impossible. 


54. It has not been possible to obtain complete statistics, similar 
to those from the Gold Coast Assisted Schools. Forty-three stations 
in the British Sphere of Togoland have supplied these for the year 1922, 
which show that 1,676 boys and 365 girls, a total of 2,041, have been 
enrolled, with an average daily attendance of 1,798. Out of these 
43 schools, 39 are of the small village type, containing three infant. 
classes, the teacher also doing Congregational work, frequently being a 
catechist. Two schools have infants and three further classes, viz., 
Standards I to III ; at one station (Amedjope) classes up to Standard VI 
have been allowed under the supervision of a trained certificated teacher 
from the Gold Coast, who has been seconded for the purpose of re-- 
organising the school. Further progress is contemplated so as to make: 
_full provision for elementary education, 7.e., to Standard VII, for those: 
who are likely to benefit by it. 

55. Prior to July 1922 school fees were not charged, but since that: 
date small monthly sums—from 3d. per mensem in the infant classes— 
have been collected, as it was thought well to keep in view the time 
when the Scottish Mission would assume full financial responsibility. 
No appreciable falling off in attendance has been observed since the 
introduction of these nominal fees. 


56. The infant schools are generally full, the junior schools crowded, 
and the senior schools cannot accommodate all those who desire to 
attend them. Ample supplies of school materials have been provided 
and are eagerly purchased. 


57. The Roman Catholic Mission Schoois are conducted by the 
Mission Society of that denomination which operates in the Gold 
Coast ; two European fathers and one African priest are stationed 
at Kpando, the headquarters. 

58. There are 13 schools in the district. Two of these schools have 
classes up to Standard II, and one to Standard V; the remainder are 
of the infant type. No official statistics are available, but the. 
enrolment exceeds 700, with an average attendance of 550. 

59. The schools are visited by the Provincial Inspector of Schools 
when opportunity permits. Difficulty is experienced by the Mission 
in providing sufficiently qualified teachers. 

60. Fees are charged by the Mission at rates ranging from 2d. per 
month in the infant classes to 1s. per month in the standard classes. 


61. In the Northern Territories there are three Mohammedan 
schools situated in the Kete-Kratchi District. 
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62. There is no system for higher education of the natives in 
medical matters, but every opportunity is taken of bringing these to 
their notice ; whenever it is possible at least one lecture on sanitation 
generally is delived in every village by the Medical Officer, and on this 
subject circulars have been periodically distributed to the Chiefs for 
their guidance. The Political Officers also lay special stress on the 
subject. 

63. The activities of the Veterinary Department of the Gold Coast 
do not at present come within the sphere of the Mandated Area, but 
good results may be derived from the institution of agricultural 
shows. At Ho an annual show has been instituted. 

64. The Scottish Mission hope to re-establish the Amedjope Seminary 
for teachers in order to provide trained men for their schools and 
churches in the Ewe-speaking centres. The Seminary was closed 
recently pending reorganisation. 

65. The Roman Catholic Mission have been contemplating making 
Kpando Convent building into a Technical Institution of the Junior 
Trade School type, where instruction can be given in essential trades. 


66. A number of vacancies in the Junior Trade School of the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Northern Territories are open to the pupils in 
the Mandated Area and are eagerly sought after. A school of this 
type has recently been opened at Yendi. 


67. Instruction is given in the schools in English, the medium of 
instruction being the vernacular. The people are anxious to learn 
English, and show considerable aptitude for acquiring the language. 
Consequently, the progress which they make is remarkable. 

68. No direct compulsion is laid on Mission Schools in any regard, 
and only in so far as any such might contravene the laws laid down for 
the good government of the country as a whole would they be subject 
.to any interference whatever. Schools on the assisted list are of 
course obliged to observe the curricula laid down by Government. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


69. The Public Health organisation in the Ho District is staffed 
as follows :-— 


1 Medical Officer, 

1 Sanitary Inspector, 
2 Native Nurses, and 
1 Public Vaccinator, 


of the West African Medical Staff. A number of scavengers is also 
employed, varying in number, but averaging about 50. They are 
distributed between the two towns of Ho and Kpando. 

70. A native hospital was completed at Ho and opened in March 
1922. This consists of a well-equipped operating room, clinical room, 
dispensary and Medical Officers’ offices, and all the necessary storage 
accommodation. There is accommodation for 25 patients in the 
wards, which are so well ventilated that more patients could be taken 
in, in case of emergency. 
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71. The medical requirements of the Northern Territories of the 
Mandated Area are dealt with by the Medical Officers stationed in the 
eastern parts of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. There is 
a Medical Officer stationed at Yendi who acts as the Medical Officer of 
Heaith for that District. A Government Dispensary at Yendi is under 
the charge of a 2nd Class Dispenser. 


72. There is nothing noteworthy from a scientific point of view 
to report as a result of the year’s work, but it is worthy of comment 
how eagerly the natives are seeking the aid of European medicine 
and the long distance from which some of the patients travel to obtain 
it. The Medical Officer, Ho, reports the patients attending the hospital 
at Ho come from Palime, Baglo, Apasu, Nkunya, Nkami, Boso, Kpong 
and the Adaklu Division. There obviously appears to be scope for 
great expansion here. 


73. Native Chiefs have instructions to report all cases of serious 
or infectious diseases without delay. This system has proved very 
satisfactory by the fact that an outbreak of smallpox was immediately 
reported on a cocoa trade route, and therefore the possible beginning 
of an epidemic was controlled at its outset by the Sanitary Department 
and practically confined to one village. 


74, Medical attendance is given free to all paupers who care to 
apply for it; for a nominal fee of 1s. to people of the labouring classes ; 
and people who are known to be fairly well off are expected to pay 
higher fees. Arrangements were made whereby the Medical Officer 
performs a monthly tour through the districts. 


75. The most important diseases locally are venereal, and the 
cases thereof treated during the year easily outnumbered all other 
diseases. 

Malaria and helminthiasis come next in importance and are very 
common ; otherwise, except for injuries, many of which would be of a. 
trivial nature if the natives possessed the most elementary ideas of 
sepsis, the local inhabitants appear to be fairly healthy on the whole. 


76. Sleeping sickness is met with but is extremely rare, and leprosy 
also is not common. Every centre of population can show a case or 
two of the latter disease, however, so that the aggregate mortality 
from these two diseases cannot be altogether negligible. 


71. No statistics are available for the birth-rate, or infantile 
mortality ; this also applies to the collection of vital statistics for the 
Territory. 

78. The Medical Officer of the Ho district reports as follows :— 

“Sleeping sickness, as far as I am aware, is confined to the 
Nkunya district ; that is to say, of course, this is the only district 
from which cases have been brought to me, but a special inspection 
might reveal cases elsewhere, but this could not be done with the 
present staff. I know of no reason why sleeping sickness should 
be found there only as Glossina Palpalis is common enough through- 
out the territory and even in the town of Ho. There may be some 
factor which is not really apparent, but this district has always 
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been recognised as a focus of this disease since I first knew about 
it in 1910. 

“ Another striking fact about the epidemiology of the territory 
is the absence of Bilharsiasis. This disease is quite common on 
the Volta below Kpong, but so far I have not met with a single 
case above that point. The character of the River’s banks changes 
completely at that point and this may account for the absence of 
the necessary parasite and carrier.” 


79. Prostitution—There is no professional prostitution in the 
territory, the reason for this being that the morals of the people are so 
lax that what amounts to practically promiscuous fornication is so 
common that there is no room for such a class. It is quite a recognised 
business amongst a certain section of the women, who go off to larger 
centres to amass affluence in order to buy finery. A large number of 
the women from the southern section of this area frequent the brothels 
in Lome, which, it is understood, were in the past recognised and super- 
vised by the German Authorities, and have now been re-introduced by 
the French. Brothels are not recognised in British territories. No 
stigma appears to be attached to the profession. 

The whole subject of immorality and its attending diseases is of 
the utmost importance to the whole of West Africa, as it is one of the 
most potent factors limiting the increase of the population. 


LAND TENURE. 


80. The system of land tenure is legally recognised and upheld by the 
administration according to the native customary laws. 

81. In the southern portion of the Mandated sphere forms 9f land 
tenure may be classified under three heads corresponding to the different 
classes of proprietorship: Stool or family lands by acquisition, Ly 
individual privately-owned lands, which may eventually on the demise 
of its owner become a family land, by purchase, and the soil by com- 
munal claim, which may, however, be asserted in respect of either 
stool or family lands and restricted entirely to the exercise of usufruc- 
tuary rights and also limited to the cultivation of food crops. It is 
essential to note here that the soil would appear to be regarded as 
distinct from the land itself, for while communal claim may be made 
as of right in respect of the former it can never be asserted in respect 
of the latter. ‘ 

82. Dominion is vested in a recognised head, who, in the case of 
family lands, is the senior member of the family, or in the case of 
stool lands, the occupant of the stool, in his capacity as Chief of his 
tribe. 

83. In the northern portion of the Mandatory sphere, where the 
order of things is more primitive, dominion in land would appear to be 
vested in a sacerdotal head, who maintains his overlordship by the 
collection of tithes. The advent of the political Chiefs, however, 
appears to have brought with it a change in the established customs so 
that dominion in a lend is gradually passing into the hands of these 
Chiefs. 
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84. The members of a family hold collective interest in the family 
lands, but the cultivation of sylvan produce, since it increases and 
ensures one’s occupation and may therefore imperil the right of others, 
is not undertaken with the same freedom with which food crops may be 
raised. Trees are nevertheless regarded as the property of the head 
of the family notwithstanding the right of usufruct which the cultivator 
enjoys. The raising of food crops where sylvan produce abounds 
entails the obligation of augmenting the owner’s stock of trees. 


85. Sale is effected only under extreme pressure when money cannot 
be otherwise raised to meet family or stool debts. If pawn is resorted 
to the land may be recovered on repayment of the loan. 


86. The sale of lands to aliens which, as mentioned in para. 48 (6) 
above, is subject to Government approval, and the conservation of 
forests were regulated by the German Ordinances given in Appen- 
dices G and H. : 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


87. Full liberty of conscience and unrestrained exercise of all forms 
of worship, which are consistent with public order and good morals, 
are permitted. 


88. The Christian denominations operating in the British Mandated 
area are :— 


(1) The Scottish Mission, which has taken the place of the 
“ Lutheran, Nordeutsche Missionsgesellschaft ” of Bremen ; 
and 3 


(2) The Gold Coast Roman Catholic Mission, which has superseded 
the “ Steyler Missionsgesellschaft.” 


A number of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, especially in the 
Northern territories. 


89. The majority of the people are, however, pagans and follow 
ancient customs. Fetishism is, therefore, the dominating religion 
amongst the population of Togoland. 

Adherents of the Christian religion, in many instances, still uphold 
the spirit of the Fetish influences. A native convert, for instance, 
thought he professes the Christian religion and sends his children 
regularly to the congregational school, will still refer to Fetishistic 
practices in connection with important events of his life, such as 
sickness, marriage and birth, and resorts to the Fetish priest. One 
instance, in particular, is very prevalent and one which the missionaries 
do not seem to be able to combat against, and this is polygamy. The 
individual will marry in church, but in the majority of instances insists 
upon having more than one wife. In these cases he is permitted to 
attend the church, but is barred from partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 


90. The maintenance of public order and morality is prescribed for, 
as far as is possible, by the Gold Coast Criminal Code. 
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MORAL, SOCIAL AND MATERIAL WELFARE OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


91. Under this head, it may be observed that everything possible 
is done to safeguard the welfare of the population under the British 
Administration. The customs of the natives are fully recognised, with 
the exception, of course, of those customs repugnant to civilization ; 
the natives participate in all public services. 


92. Native Jurisdiction—Each native Chief is allowed a Tribunal 
with the following jurisdiction which during the German regime had 
its origin from the Chiefs’ Court Ordinance. A Head Chief, in civil 
and criminal matters up to 100 marks (£5); a Sub-Chief up to 
50 marks (£2 10s.). Appeals are allowed from the Sub-Chief’s Court 
to that of the Head Chief, and from the latter to the District Political 
Officer. The limits prescribed by the Germans are still observed. 

93. The duties of the Chiefs are the same as set forth in Appendix E 
of the 1920-21 report, except that there is at present no obligation as 
to tax collection. The Head Tax of 6 marks a year, instituted by the 
Germans, was abolished by our Administration on the original occupa- 
tion in 1914 and has not be re-introduced. 


94. Although the towns and Public Health Ordinance of the Gold 
Coast does not at present apply to the southern area, yet the usual 
sanitary regulations are strictly adhered to in the important towns of 
Ho and Kpando. Animals slaughtered for human consumption are 
inspected by a member of the Sanitary Department. Building permits 
are required to be obtained before the erection of any building. Public 
conveniences have already been constructed in the town of Ho. 


95. Agriculture.—The prevailing type of the country in the northern 
portion of the Mandated area is orchard bush, the soil being sandy, 
shingly and lateritic, totally unsuited for the cultivation of such crops 
as cocoa, kola, etc. The soil is swampy in the wet season and particularly 
in the vicinity of large rivers; in the dry season water is often scarce 
and consequently the soil is extremely dry. The staple crops grown 
include guinea corn, millet, yams, cotton, pigeon peas, groundnuts, 
cassava, beans and tobacco. The shea-butter—butryospenum Parki— 
is found in abundance, and the butter manufactured from its fruit is a 
chief product of export. 


96. In the central portion of the Mandated area, that is to say, 
the Kratchi District, vegetation is of semi-orchard type, and the soil 
is poor. During the dry season water is extremely scarce, but in the 
Southern section of this area, the soil improves and a quantity of 
cocoa is grown in the Tapa Division for export. Food crops such as 
cassava, yams, etc., are grown in the vicinity of each village in sufficient 
quantities for local consumption. The shea-butter is here again 
plentiful, the butter being used for local purposes. Tobacco is also 
grown, but is of a poor quality. 

97. Between the Northern Boundary of the Kratchi District, and 
South as far as Ho, dense forest prevails, but in some of the Divisions 
portions of orchard scrub are encountered. Oil palms are abundant 
and the shea-butter tree is found in the open country. Corn, yams, 
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cassava, rice, groundnuts, mankani, plantain, etc., are grown for local 
consumption and for sale in the local markets. Cocoa and cotton are 
the chief products of export; palm oil and kernels are amongst the 
indigenous products prepared for export. Practically the whole of the 
cocoa exported from the Mandated area is grown in the vicinity of 
Wora Wora, Guaman, Borada, Nkunya, Akpafu, Baglo, Liati, Leklebi, 
Kpoeta, Avatime and along the ridge extending South from Kpoeta 
to Kpeve, and wherever soil and climatic conditions are suitable cocoa 
arms are to be found. Beyond gathering the crops and preparing 
the beans for the market, very little attention is given to sanitation, 
with the result that fungoid and insect pests abound and cause a 
monetary loss to the farmers amounting to a considerable sum annually. 
98. During the year under review a new disease of cocoa, known as 
“Collar Crack,” was discovered in the Kpoeta, Avatime, Kpedse and 
Logba Divisions, and is found at elevations of about 900 feet and over, 
but is confined to a relatively small area. This disease attacks the 
stem of the tree at about soil level and eventually the lower portion 
splits into segments longitudinally and causes the death of the tree. 
Plants of all ages are attacked. This disease is having the unre- 
mitting attention of the Agricultural Department of the Gold Coast. 
99. In the Southern portion of the Ho District bordering on the 
Gold Coast the palm area is extensive. The Adaklu Division pro- 
duces the main cotton supply, and it is proposed to erect ginneries at 
Kpedshu and Helekpe. 


100. During April, 1922, the Agricultural Department of the Gold 
Coast assumed charge of the Ho and Kpando Government plantations, 
the activities being confined to cocoa, kola, and coffee for the present. 
During 1921, a Government Experimental Plantation was com- 
menced at Kpedshu situated on the Ho-Adidome road, 16 miles south 
of Ho, with the object of testing the suitability of the soil and climate 
for various crops, comprising groundnuts, soya beans, tobacco, and 
coconut and the improvement of cotton. 


101. The following figures give the quantity and value of agricultural 
products exported from the Mandated area during 1922; the major 
portion has found its way into Palime in the French zone, as stated in 
paragraph 105 of this report. 

Regarding the figures relating to cocoa, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that a quantity of this product was produced in the Peki 
District of the Gold Coast, and then found its way into Palime owing 
to the high price paid there in comparison with the Gold Coast and to 
the preferential treatment allowed by the French on cocoa shipped 
from Togoland to France, as well as to our lack of transport facilities. 


Articles. Quantities. Value. 
£ 8d. 
Cocoa Per, an) .- 2,916 tons ... .. 89,116 9 2 
Cotton (raw) oe on 78 4, 4 
Kola ae on one ah er eres 5 
Palm Oil aa ww. 444 gallons - 
Palm Kernels... «. 354 tons ... 2 





Totals ... ae ane ae an ++. £97,807 13 1 
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102. The Agricultural Staff stationed in the Ho District consists 
of :— 
1 European Assistant Superintendent ; 
2 African Travelling Instructors ; 
2 Local Overseers. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 


103.'The British Mandated area does not enjoy fiscal autonomy 
and the funds for its maintenance are provided by the Gold Coast 
Government and are included in the estimates of that Colony. The 
amount expended during the year 1922 was £25,241. 

The total revenue derived from all sources amounted to £2,700. 

For schedule of sources of revenue and of expenditure reference: 
should be made to Appendices I and J. 


104. The Customs Preventive Service, which had formerly operated 
on what was known as the Anglo-German Frontier, was transferred 
in 1920 to the present frontier which divides the British and French 
zones, and extends in the British Mandated area from Pillar 1 East of 
6° 20° Parallel, following approximately the Anglo-French boundary 
as far north as Chiringa, a few miles north of Bismarksburg as pub- 
lished in the Gold Coast Gazette No. 61 of 1920. For revenue accruing 
from this source see Appendix K. 


105. The imports are general merchandise ; the exports are chiefly 
cocoa and cotton. The fact must not be lost sight of that during the 
period under review the whole of the cocoa grown in the British Man- 
dated area was conveyed across the frontier into Palime in the French 
area for the reasons given in paragraph 101. For schedule of Custom 
duties and fees see Appendix L. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


106. No registration has been kept for births. Deaths are re- 
ported in the Southern Area to the Sanitary Department for the pur- 
pose of detecting any serious disease, epidemic or endemic, the natives 
having ceased to observe the provisions of the German Ordinance of 
20th October, 1909. These regulations will be re-enforced under the 
Towns and Public Health Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony as soon 
as feasible. 


107. By Proclamation No. 21, dated the 27th August, 1921, the 
“Rules made with respect to the Regulation of Towns, Villages, Street 
and Markets in Ashanti ” under the Ashanti Administration Ordinance 
1902, have been made applicable to the Kete-Kratchi District. 


108. The regulation of marriages—non-polygamous—is enforced 
by the “ Marriage Proclamation No. 1 of 1922,” which provides for the 
legalization of marriages at prescribed centres only, the Marriage 
Districts being— 

the Ho Marriage District, and 
the Kete-Kratchi Marriage District, 
vide the Togoland Marriage Districts Proclamation No. 14 of 1922. 
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No application for a marriage licence has been received during the 
year under review. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


109. It has been a custom for many years for inhabitants of Togo- 
land, both in the French and British Zones to cross into the Gold Coast 
for employment during the cocoa seasons, at the end of which they 
return to their homes in Togoland. The cause of this is that they 
receive more profitable remuneration for their services. The flow 
into the British Zone of natives from the French Zone, where they 
endeavour to evade the payment of the various taxes, is very marked. 

110. I attach a list of all Legislation and Administrative Decisions 
issued for the British Mandated Area of Togoland during the year 
1922. (See Appendix M.) 

E. T. MANSFIELD, 


Record Officer. 
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APPENDIX A. 





A.—MOTOR ROADS. 


. Ho-Nyive-Anglo-French Boundary (Palime Road) 


Ho~Aferingbe 


. Ho-Adidome (Togoland-Gold Coast Boundary) 
Sokode—Abutia Kloe 

Kpeve-Leklebi Dafo 

Dafo-Kpando mee 
Kpando-Kete-Kratchi ounce 


. Kpando-Vakpo—Apewuie 
. Golokwati-Santrokofi via Hohoe 
. Bame via Kpedse Todji to Honuta (Anglo- “French Boundary) 


. Kpando-Dukludja 
. Wuinta-Golokwati 


Total 


B.—CYCLE, ROADS. 
. Ho-Andjope (via Taviepe) 
. Ho-Waya, via Adaklu Abuadi ... = 
. Amedjope-K pando, via Tafi and Kudjra 
Vakpo-Tsoho one 
Have to Vakpo Apewuie 
Kpando-Alavanyo Kpeme 
Liati-Wora Wora (via Fodome_Hohoo cad Santrokofi 


. Fodome-Baglo via Apegame and Likpe 


Ho-Hlefi via Hill Station and Ziavi 


. Ziavi-Anfoevi Bogame ... 


Total 


APPENDIX B. 


Translation.] 
IMPERIAL ORDER REGARDING THE PUNISHMENT OF SLAVE 


HUNTING AND SLAVE TRADE. 


Ho-River Dsawoe via Bagble (foram ‘Aiiio Oee aes sponislagy) Ses 


WE WILLIAM, by the Grace of God, German Emperor, King of Prussia, etc., 
in the name of the Empire with the consent of Federal Council (Bundesrat) 


and the Parliament (Reichstag) order as follows :— 


1, Anyone who knowingly participates in any enterprise the object of which 
is Slave hunting shall be punished with Penal Internment. The Organizers 
and Leaders will be punished with Penal Internment of not less than 
3 years. Should as a result of a raid undertaken for the purpose of Slave 
hunting, the death of any person be caused, then a sentence of death shall 
be passed on the Organizers and Leaders. Penal Servitude or not less 


than 3 ycars shall be inflicted on the rest of the raiders. 
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2. Whoever deals in Slave traffic, or any trade the object of which to procure 
Slaves, shall be punished with Penal Internment. In cases of extenuating 
circumstances, there shall be imprisonment of not less than 3 months. 


3. In the cases mentioned in paragraphs | and 2 of this Order, a fine of 100,000 
marks may be imposed in addition to the Imprisonment. Moreover, Police 
Supervision may be ordered in addition to the Imprisonment. All 
materials used or intended for the perpetration of the offence shall be 
liable to confiscation, whether or not they are the property of the accused. 
Should the prosecution of any person be not possible, the confiscation of 
the materials may solely be ordered. 


4. The contravention of any Regulations passed by the Emperor with. the 
consent of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) shall be punishable with a fine 
not exceeding 6,000 marks or with Imprisonment. 

if The provisions of S. 4 sec. 2, No. 1 of the Criminal Code shall be applicable 

\ to criminal. offences prescribed in this Law. 
Original under Our Most High Signature and Imperial Seal affixed hereto. 
Given at Sassnitz on Board my Yacht ‘“‘ Hohenzollern” this 28th day of 
July, 1895. 
WILHELM. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


APPENDIX C. 


ORDINANCE BY THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR REGARDING DOMES- 
TIC SLAVERY IN TOGOLAND. DATED 21st. FEBRUARY, 1902.- 


By virtue of paragraph 15 of the Protectorate Law (Imp. Law Book, 1900, 
ie 813) I hereby order as follows :— 
. Children born by Domestic Slaves after the Publication of this Ordinance 
shall be free. 
2. The Status of Slavery can no more be by reason of self sale, sale by rela- 
tives on account of debt or such obligation, or as punishment for adultery. 


The sale, exchange and every other form of alienation of Domestic Slaves. 
is hereby prohibited. 


4. Pawning is prohibited. 


5. The right of ownership is forfeited if the master is guilty of a serious breach 
of his duties towards a Domestic Slave. 
The competent authority shall officially investigate cases of negligence of 
this nature, which may come to its notice, and whenever necessary is 
authorised to cause the emancipation of the Domestic Slaves concerned 
by issuing of “ Certificate of Freedom,” and the former master shall have no 
claim for compensation. 





3. 


6. 


Contraventions of the provisions of this Ordinance shall be punished with 
a fine not exceeding 1,000 marks or with Imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, provided a severer punishment is not prescribed by any 
other Criminal Law. 


7. This Ordinance shall come into force as from the date of its promulgation. 


THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, 


PRINCE VON BULOW. 
BERLIN, 


21st February, 1902. 





APPENDIX D. 
TOGOLAND. 








PROCLAMATION, 
No. 8 of 1922. 





By His Excellency Brigadier-General Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGIS- 
BERG, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, &c., &c., &c. 

(LS.) 
¥. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


In the exercise of all the powers and authorities in that behalf me enabling I, 
Brigadier-General Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Knight 
Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with 
respect to that part of Togoland mandated to Great Britain this my Proclama- 
tion declaring, as it is hereby declared, as follows :— 

Short Title.—This Proclamation may be cited as “ The Arms and Ammunition 

Proclamation, 1922.” 


Part I. 
Definitions. 

2. In this Proclamation, unless the eontext otherwise requires— 

“¢ Ammunition ” includes all materials for loading firearms, gunpowder, lead 
in sheets or bars, and all munitions of war; 

“* Arms ” includes firearms and offensive weapons of all descriptions, whether 
whole or in detached pieces, and includes all arms of war ; 

“* Arms of War” includes artillery of all kinds, apparatus for the discharge 
of all kinds of projectiles, explosive or gas-diffusing, flame-throwers, 
bombs, grenades, machine-guns and rifled small-bore breech-loading 
weapons of all kinds, and includes also all parts of any such arms of war ; 

“* British Empire ” includes all British Protectorates ; 

“Cap gun” includes a cap pistol ; 

“Convention” means the Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition which was signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on the tenth 
day of September, 1919 ; 

“* Deal in” includes disposal or transfer by sale, barter, exchange, gift, or in 
any other manner whether with or without valuable consideration ; 

“Export ” and ‘“‘ Exportation ” include references to removal, conveyance, 
or despatch from Togoland beyond the land-limits of Togoland, but do not 
include a reference to exportation from Togoland direct into the Gold 
Coast Colony or into Ashanti or into the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast ; . : 

‘‘ Firearms ” includes any cannon, gun, rifle, machine gun, cap-gun, flint-lock 
gun, revolver, pistol, or other firearm, and any air gun, air rifle, or air 
pistol, whether whole or in detached pieces ; 

“ Flint-lock gun ” includes a flint-lock pistol ; 

“ Governor ” means the Governor of the Gold Coast ; 


“ High Contracting Parties’ means the States signatory to the Convention, 
and includes all States duly acceding thereto ; 
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“Import” and “ Importation”? do not include a reference to importation 
into Togoland direct from the Gold Coast Colony or from Ashanti or from 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ; 

“Importer ” includes any owner or other person for the time being possessed 
of or beneficially interested in any firearms or ammunition imported into 
Togoland ; . 

“‘Maritime Zone” includes the maritime area comprised by the Red Sca, 
the Gulf of Aden, the Persian Gulf, and the Sea of Oman, and bounded 
by a line drawn from Cape Guardafui, following the latitude of that Cape 
to its interception with longitude 57° east of Greenwich, and proceeding 
thence direct to the eastern frontier of Persia in the Gulf of Oman ; 

“* Munition of War ” includes all ammunition and parts of ammunition service- 
able for use with an arm of war ; 

“Proclamation ” includes any regulation ; 

“ Prescribed ” means prescribed by regulation ; 

“Private Warehouse” means any place or building licensed under clause 10 
of this Proclamation to be a private warehouse for the purposes of this 
Proclamation ; 

“Prohibited Area ” includes— 

(i) the whole of the continent of Africa, with the exception of Algeria, 
Libya, and the Union of South Africa ; 

(ii) all islands within a hundred nautical miles of the coast of that portion 
of the continent of Africa specified as aforesaid ; 

(iii) Prince’s Island, St. Thomas Island, and the Islands of Annobon and 
Socotra; and 

(iv) Transcaucasia, Persia, Gwadar, the Arabian Peninsula, and such conti- 
nental parts of Asia as were included in the Turkish Empire on the 
fourth day of August, 1914; 

“* Public Warehouse ” means any place or building prescribed to be a public 
warehouse for any of the purposes of this Proclamation ; 

“* Regulation ” means a regulation made under clause 24 of this Proclamation 
and in force. 

“ Togoland ” means that part of Togoland mandated to Great Britain. 


Part II. 
Export of Arms and Ammunition. 

3. Export of arms of war and munitions of war.— After the commence- 
ment of this Proclamation it shall be unlawful for any person to export from 
Togoland any arms of war or munitions of war. Provided always that the 
Governor may grant permits for such arms of war or munitions of war to be 
exported to mect the needs of his own or any other Government. 

4. Export of firearms and ammunition to places within the prohibited 
zone.—(1) It shall be unlawful for any person to export any firearms and 
ammunition to any place in a prohibited area or the maritime zone except under a 
licence duly granted by the prescribed authority under this Proclamation. 

(2) Conditions may be attached to Licence.—In granting an export 
licence under this Proclamation the prescribed authority may attach to such 
licence any terms and conditions consistent with the provisions of this Proclam- 
ation and of the Convention which he may think advisable, and in particular may 
limit the licence to exportation to a particular consignee in a country. 


Part III. 
Import of Arms and Ammunition and Supervision on Land. 


5. Import of firearms, arms of war, and ammunition prohibited 
except under licence.—No person shall import into Togoland any firearms, 
arms of war, or ammunition, except under and in strict accordance with the 
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terms and conditions of an import licence duly granted in that behalf by the 
prescribed authority under the provisions of this Proclamation and such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed may be attached to an import licence. 


6. Having firearms or ammunition without authority, or keeping the 
same elsewhere than in a warehouse, to be an offence.— Where any firearms, 
arms of war, or ammunition imported into Togoland are, without the proper 
authority found in the possession of any person or kept in a place other than a 
public warehouse (or if such keeping be lawful, in a private warehouse) such 
person or the occupier of such place and also the owner of such place or other 
person keeping the same shall be guilty of an offence (unless such person, occupier 
or owner can prove that the same were deposited there without his knowledge 
or consent). 


7. Firearms, arms of war, and ammunition to be imported only at 
or through a prescribed place.—No firearms, arms of war, or ammunition 
imported shall be imported except at or through a prescribed place. 


8. (1) Firearms and ammunition after importation to be deposited in a 
public warehouse.—All firearms and ammunition imported or purporting 
to have been imported under the provisions of this Proclamation shall be deposited 
by the importer at his own risk and expense in a public warehouse : provided that 
no such deposit shall take place unless and until it has been duly authorised by 
the prescribed authority. 


(2) Restriction on withdrawal of firearms and ammunition from a 
public warehouse.—Nov firearms or ammunition shall be withdrawn from a 
public warehouse unless and until such withdrawal has been duly and previously 
authorised by the prescribed authority. 


9. Restrictions on the grant of authorisation to withdraw firearms and 
ammunition from a public warehouse.—The authorisation for withdrawal 
of firearms and ammunition referred to in sub-clause (2) of clause 8 of this Prc- 
clamation shall only be granted in the following cases :— 


(1) For despatch to prescribed places in which the inhabitants are allowed 
to possess firearms under statutory control for the purpose of defence 
against robbers and rebels : 

(2) For despatch to prescribed warehouses under statutory control; and 

(3) For individuals who satisfy the prescribed authority that they require 
the articles for their own legitimate personal use. 


10. Private warehouses.—No person may keep a private warehouse for the 
storing therein of firearms, arms of war, or ammunition without a licence granted 
in that behalf by the prescribed authority in respect of such private warehouse ; 
and every such private warehouse shall consist of enclosed premises reserved for 
that special purpose, having only one entry which shall be provided with two 
locks, one of which can be opened only by a Government officer. 


11. (1) Responsibility of person in charge of a private warehouse.— 
The person in charge of a private warehouse shall be responsible for all firearms, 
arms, and ammunition deposited therein, and shall account for them on the 
demand of the prescribed authority. 


(2) Register of deposits and withdrawals to be kept.—For this purpose 
all deposits and withdrawals shall be entered in a special register, numbered and 
initialled by the person in charge; and each entry in such register shall be supported 
by references to the official documents authorising such deposits or withdrawals. 


12. No firearms, arms or ammunition to be withdrawn from a private 
warehouse except under licence.—-No arms, firearms, or ammunition shall 
be withdrawn from a private warehouse except under and in accordance with the 
terms of licence granted by the prescribed authority on an application being 
made to him in that behalf; and such application shall state the purpose for 
which the firearms, arms, or ammunition are required, and shall in the case of 
firearms be supported by an appropriate licence to bear firearms or in the case 
of ammunition by a permit for the purchase or use of ammunition. 


13. Firearms on withdrawal from public or private warehouse to be 
registered and stamped.—Every firearm shall on withdrawal from a public 
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or private warehouse be registered and stamped by the prescribed authority, 
who shall enter on the licence to bear firearms the mark stamped on the weapon. 


14. Transport of firearms, arms of war and ammunition prohibited 
except under licence.—No transport of firearms, arms of war, or ammunition 
in numbers or in quantities greater than those which from time to time may be 
prescribed shall take place except under licence granted in that behalf by the 
prescribed authority. 


15. Restriction on transfer of firearms, arms of war, or ammunition. 
—No person shall transfer to another person any firearms, arms of war, or 
ammunition (whether such transfer be by way of gift, loan, sale or exchange, or 
in any other manner whether with or without valuable consideration), except 
under and in accordance with the terms and conditions of a permit granted to 
him in that behalf by the prescribed authority ; and such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed may be attached to any such permit. 


16. Manufacture and assembling of firearms, arms of war, and 
ammunition prohibited except at Government arsenals.—Both the 
manufacture and the assembling of firearms, arms of war, or of ammunition are 
hereby prohibited, except at arsenals established by the Imperial or Colonial 
Government. 


17. Establishment for repair of firearms not to be carried on without 
Mcence.—It shall be unlawful for any person to open or carry on an establishment 
for the repair of firearms without a licence issued by the prescribed authority who 
may attach to such licence such conditions as he thinks fit. 


Part IV. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


18, Licences, etc., not to be receivable as of right. (1)—No person shall 
“as of right be entitled to the grant of any licence, authorisation, or permit under 
this Proclamation, but the same may be refused without any reason being assigned 
therefor, subject only, where such appeal be possible, to an appeal to the Governor, 
whose decision thereon shall be final. 


(2) Subject also to a like appeal the prescribed authority may also, whenever 
it shall appear to him expedient so to do, revoke with respect to Togoland any 
licence, authorisation or permit granted under this Proclamation or under the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Gold Coast Colony or under the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of Ashanti, or under the Arms and 
Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 


19. Power to Governor by Proclamation to prohibit dealing in arms 
and ammunition.—It shall be lawful for the Governor at any time by Proclama- 
tion to prohibit dealing in any arms or ammunition, either absolutely or except 
subject to such restrictions, limitations, and conditions as may be specified in 
such Proclamation, and may in such Proclamation declare the towns, places, 
districts, or arcas to which such Proclamation shall apply either immediately 
or on and from such date as may therein be specified. 


20. (1) Search warrant.—lIt shall be lawful for a Political Officer, if satisfied 
by information on oath that any firearms, arms, or ammunition are being unlaw- 
fully kept, transported, imported or dealt in in contravention of any of the 
provisions of this Proclamation or of any Proclamation issued under clause 19 
of this Proclamation at any place, whether a building or not, or in any boat or 
vehicle, to grant a warrant to enter at any time, and if needs be by force, on 
Sundays as well as on any other days, the place, boat, or vehicle named in such 
warrant, and every part thereof, and to examine the same, and to search for any 
firearms, arms, or ammunition unlawfully kept therein, and to demand from the 
owner or occupier thereof the production of his licence or authority for so keeping, 
transporting, landing, or dealing in the same, 

(2) Power to seize and detain firearms, arms, and ammunition.— 


When the officer or other person executing such warrant shall have reasonable 
cause to believe that any firearms, arms, or ammunition found by him in any 
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such place, boat, or vehicle are being so kept, transported, landed, or dealt in in 
contravention of any of the provisions of this Proclamation or of any Proclama- 
tion issued under clause 19.of this Proclamation, he may seize and detain the 
same to await due process and determination of law in their regard. - 


21. Power to public officers to execute provisions of the Proclamation. 
—The public officers of Togoland are hereby authorised and empowered to take 
-all such necessary action and to do all such things as the efficient execution of 
any of the provisions of this Proclamation or of any Proclamation thereunder 
may reasonably require; and no action, suit, or civil proceeding of any kind 
whatsoever shall, without the written consent of the Attorney-General of the: 
Gold Coast, be brought against any person in any Court for damages or com- 
pensation in respect of any measures or acts which may be taken or done in 
the execution or intended execution of the duties of any such public officer under 
this Proclamation or under any Proclamation thereunder. 


22. (1) Offences.—Any person who— 


(2) Does any act or makes any omission which constitutes or involves a 
contravention of, or constitutes or involves a non-compliance with, 
any provision of this Proclamation, or of any Proclamation issued 
under clause 19 of this Proclamation, or of any condition in any 
licence issued under this Proclamation, or 

(6) Does any act or makes any omission with intent to contravene or to 
evade compliance with any provision: of the Proclamation, or of any 
Proclamation issued under clause 19 of this Proclamation, or of any 
condition in any licence issued under this Proclamation, or 

(c) Does any act or makes any omission which is in this Proclamation or in 
any Proclamation issued under clause 19 of this Proclamation declared 
to be an offence, 

shall be guilty of an offence against this Proclamation. 


' (2) Penalties.—Any offence against this Proclamation shall be tried sum- 
marily ; provided that, except in cases where some lesser penalty is provided, 
any person summarily convicted of any such offence shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds and in default.of payment to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour for any term not exceeding six months, or to both. 


(3) Arms and ammunition liable to forfeiture.—-On convicting any 
person summarily of an offence against this Proclamation, the Court may, if it 
shall so think fit, order that any arms or ammunition— 


(a) The unlawful exportation of which has, in the opinion of the Court, been 
attempted in connection with such offence, or 

0) Which in the opinion of the Court have been unlawfully imported in 
connection with such offence, or 

© In respect of and in connection with which such offence has in the opinion 
of the Court been committed, 


shall be forfeited to His Majesty. On any such order being made, any arms or 
ammunition so ordered to be forfeited shall be dealt with in such manner as may be 
prescribed, or, in the absence of any such prescription, in such manner as the 
Senior Political Officer may direct. 


(4) Application of tines.—It shall be lawful for the Governor, if in any case 
he shall so see fit to do, to appropriate to any informer who shall have prosecuted 
an offender to conviction and to any other person who may have contributed to 
the conviction by giving information or otherwise a sum not exceeding one-half 
of the fine in such case imposed and recovered, distributed in such proportions 
as the Governor may direct ; and the other half of such fine shall form part of the 
general revenue. Provided always that it shall be lawful for the Governor to 
remit the whole or any part of any such fine, notwithstanding any claim of any 
jnformer or other person to participation therein. 


(5) Suspension and revocation of licences, permits, and authorisations. 
—On convicting any person summarily of any offence against this Proclamation ; 
the Court, if in its opinion the offence is of such a nature as to require or to make 
it expedient that any licence, permit, or authorisation which such person may 
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hold under this Proclamation for which it is recognised by regulation under 
clause 24 (1) (m) hereof should be suspended or revoked, may make an order 
to that effect; and the licence, permit, or authorisation shall thereupon be 
suspended or revoked according to the tenor of such order. 


23, Firearms, etc., intended for State use excepted from the provisions 
of Proclamation.—The provisions, restrictions, and prohibitions in this Proclama- 
tion declared shall not apply to any firearms, arms, or ammunition intended for 
use by the naval, military, air, or police forces of the Crown or of the Government 
of the Gold Coast or for the State defence of any part of the British Empire, 
including such territories as have been mandated to Great Britain. 


Parr V. 


Regulations. 

24, (1) Power to Governor to make regulations.—It shall be lawful for 
the Governor to make regulations for the further, better, or more convenient 
effectuation of any of the provisions or purposes of this Proclamation; and in 
particular, but without derogating from the generality of the provision last afore- 
said, with respect to any of the following matters :— 


(a) The appointment of persons to be the prescribed authority for any 
purpose under this Proclamation ; 

(6) Prescription of forms, to be used for any purpose under this Proclama- 
tion ; 

{c) The prescription of fees to be charged and paid under this Proclamation ; 

{d) The prescription of anything which under this Proclamation requires 
to be prescribed ; 

(e) The prescription of the duties and powers of any person engaged or 
employed in the administration of the provisions of this Proclamation ; 

(f) The prescription of rents to be charged and payable in respect of articles 
deposited under this Proclamation in any public warehouse ; 

{g) Licences, permits, and authorisations under this Proclamation ; 

(h) The importation, storage and transport of arms and ammunition ; 

(i) The structural requirements and appointments of public and private 
warehouses ; 

(j) The management, use, and control of public and private warehouses and 
withdrawals therefrom ; 

{k) The keeping and examination of books, records, and registers in con- 
nection with the administration of any of the provisions of this 
Proclamation ; 

{l) The dealing in arms and ammunition ; 

(m) Provision relating to the corresponding legislation for the Gold Coast 
Colony, Ashanti, and for the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 


(2) Regulations may render operation of Proclamation more strict.— 
Regulations under this clause may be of such a nature as to render more strict 
the operation of any of the provisions in the body of this Proclamation contained ; 
and in such case the said provisions shall have effect as limited by regulations as 
aforesaid. 


(3) Publication of regulation in the ‘‘ Gazette.’’—All regulations made 
under this clause shall, after approval by the Governor, be published in the Gazette, 
and shall thereupon have the same effect as if in the body of this Proclamation 
enacted cither immediately or on and from such other date as may therein be 
provided. Provided always that it shall be lawful for the Governor to amend 
any regulation before approving it. 

Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, at 
Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 23rd day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two and of His Majesty’s 
Reign the Twelfth. 

F. G. GueeisBere, 
Governor. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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APPENDIX E. 
TOGOLAND. 








REGULATIONS MADE UNDER THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





ReouLaTIoN 
No. 12 of 1922. 





UNDER and by virtue of the provisions of clause 24 of the above-mentioned 
Proclamation, I, FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Brigadier- 
General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, do hereby make the follow- 
ing Regulations. 

Suort TITLE oF REGULATIONS. 

1, These Regulations may be cited as the Arms and Ammunition Regula- 

tions. 

INTERPRETATION AND GENERAL PROVISION AS TO Forms. 

2. In these Regulations the expression ‘‘ the Proclamation ” means the Arms 
and Ammunition Proclamation, 1922, and the clause references occurring in these 
Regulations are to clauses of the Proclamation. The expression “ gunpowder ” 
inthese Regulations means common or trade gunpowder. 


3. The forms set forth in the several Schedules to these Regulations shall in 
general be used as prescribed. If, however, the requirements of any particular 
case shall appear to the prescribed authority concerned to require the modification 
of any such form in some particular or particulars not substantially affecting the 
true tenor and purport thereof, then and in any such case it shall be lawful for the 
prescribed authority to modify the form in the manner required ; and thereupon 
the form shall have effect as so modified accordingly. 


PRESCRIBED AUTHORITIES. 


4. (1) The prescribed authorities under the Proclamation shall be the under- 
named officers :— 


(a) For the purposes of clause 13, Political Officers in their respective 
Districts. 

(6) For the purposes of any other clause, Senior Political Officers and Political 
Officers in their respective Provinces and Districts. 

(2) In exercising the powers and discretion confided to them under the 
Proclamation and under these Regulations and in performing thcir functions 
thereunder, the prescribed authorities shall be guided by and shall follow the 
provisions, spirit and principles which the Proclamation, Regulations, and the 
Convention embody. 

PRESCRIBED Ports. 


5. The places specified in the First Schedule to these Regulations shall be 
prescribed places for the purposes of clause 7. 


Export LIceNces. 


6. Export Licences under clauses 3 and 4 (1) may be in the form set forth in the 
Second Schedule to these Regulations. 


Import LIcENcEs. 


7. (1) Import Licences under clause 5 and clause 6 shall be in the form sect forth 
in the Third Schedule to these Regulations. 


(2) In the case of importation overland, the provisions of these Regulations 
shall as far as possible apply; and for the purpose of such application these 
Regulations may be read and construed with any verbal or other modifications 
which may be necessary for such purpose. 
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Pusiic WAREHOUSES. 


8. The public warehouses specified, in the Fourth Schedule to these Regulations 
shall be prescribed warehouses for the purposes of the Proclamation to the extent. 
specified in such Schedule. 


9. All ammunition conveyed to or from a public warehouse in a cart, truck, 
lorry, or other means of conveyance shall be covered with tarpaulin; and no 
person shall smoke in or near any such conveyance. 


10. All gunpowder deposited in a public warehouse shall be securely packed in 
such a manner as to prevent leakage. If gunpowder which is not securely packed 
shall be presented for storage, or if any keg or other package becomes insecure 
whilst stored in a public warehouse, it shall be lawful for the officer in charge of 
the warehouse to compel the importer or his agent forthwith to take efficient steps 
to remedy the defect, and if the importer or his agent shal fail to do so, the powder 
shall be confiscated and dealt with in such manner as the Senior Political Officer 
shall direct. 

11. Every officer in charge of a public warehouse shall keep a store ledger, 
in which he shall enter at the end of each day the quantity and description of 
firearms and ammunition deposited and withdrawn, the name of the person 
depositing or withdrawing such firearms and ammunition, and the amount of 
storage rent which he has received for the same. 

12. Subject as in Regulation 13 of these Regulations provided, the storage - 
rent of any firearms or ammunition shall be payable at the time of the withdrawal 
of the same. : 

13. If any firearms or ammunition shall not be withdrawn from a public 
warehouse at the expiration of six months from the date of the. deposit: thereof, 
the officer in charge of such warehouse shall give one month’s notice in writing 
to the importer or his agent (and, in their absence, such notice shall be left at the 
last known place of abode or business of such importer or agent) to withdraw the 
same, if such firearms or ammunition may lawfully be withdrawn, or to pay 
the balance of rent then due thereon if such firearms or ammunition may not 
lawfully be withdrawn. If such firearms or ammunition be not withdrawn, or 
if the rent due thereon be not paid, as the case may be, at the expiration of the 
period named in the notice, then and in either such case such firearms or ammuni- 
tion as may not lawfully be withdrawn shall be confiscated, and shall be dealt with. 
as the Senior Political Officer may direct. 

14. Packages containing ammunition shall be stored at such distance from the 
wall and floor as to allow a free circulation of air and to prevent their being 
affected by damp. 

15. Packages containing gunpowder shall not be rolled along the floor of a 
public warehouse. 

16. Kegs or cases containing ammunition shall not be opened in a public: 
warehouse. 

17. No person shall enter a public warehouse unless accompanied by the officer 
in charge of such public warehouse, and no person shall wear boots or shoes 
with iron nails in a public warehouse in which gunpowder is stored. 

18. No person shall enter a public warehouse in which gunpowder is stored 
having any article of a combustible nature in his possession such as matches, 
fusees, or the like. 
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WITHDRAWALS FROM PUBLIC WAREHOUSES. 

19. The officer in charge of a public warehouse shall not deliver any firearms 
or ammunition out of such warehouse except to the person duly authorised to 
withdraw the same or to the clerk or agent of such person. 

20, The authority to withdraw firearms and ammunition from a public ware- 
house may be in the form set forth in the Fifth Schedule to these Regulations. 

21. The officer in charge ‘of a public warehouse shall not deliver any firearm 
or ammunition out of such warehouse unless all storage rent due upon the same 
is first paid. 
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22. No firearms or ammunition shall be withdrawn from a public warehouse 
except between the hours of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. of some weekday. 


ExaMINATION OF Stock aND Booxs oF Pusiic WAREHOUSES. 


23. There shall be not less than once in every month an examination of the 
stock and books of each public warehouse for the purpose of verifying the stock 
on hand with the balance as shown by the books posted from the bills of entry. 


24, A statement showing the exact quantity found to be on hand by the 
Examining Officer of all firearms and ammunition, with a certificate that the 
quantities of the stock found agree with the balances shown by the books and that 
the amount of storage rent due has been collected and accounted for, shall in the 
form set forth in the Sixth Schedule to these Regulations be forwarded to the 
Senior Political Officer immediately after the completion of every such examina- 
tion. A copy of such certificate shall also be placed in the store ledger. 


25. The Examining Officer shall for the purposes of verifying the collection 
of storage rent ascertain that every importation of firearms and ammunition as 
shown by the day book‘has been duly posted up in the store ledger, and that the 
rent has been collected and entered up in the cash book. He shall also see that the 
rent collected, as shown by the cash book, has been duly paid into the Treasury 
at the end of each month, the number of the Treasury receipt being duly entered 
in the cash book. 


26. The rates for warehousing in a public warehouse firearms and ammunition 
shall be as specified in the Seventh Schedule to these Regulations. 


PrivaTE WAREHOUSES. 


27. Private warehouses shall only be licensed and used to the extent and 
under the limitations declared in these Regulations. 


28. Licences to keep a private warehouse may be in the form set forth in the 
Eighth Schedule to these Regulations, and a fee of ten shillings shall be payable 
therefor. 


29. No licence for the storage in a private warehouse of gunpowder shall be 
granted under clause 10 unless the private warehouse in addition to complying 
with the requirements of the clause aforesaid complies also with the requirements 
hereinafter in these Regulations declared. 


30. (1) Private warehouses shall be substantial buildings made properly 
secure against unlawful entry. 

(2) Detailed plans and specifications shall be submitted to and approved by 
the Provincial Engineer before the construction of any store is commenced: in 
these plans and specifications the means of ventilation and lighting shall be clearly 
shown and a statement furnished of the maximum quantity of gunpowder for 
which the private warehouse will be licensed. 

(3) Every private warehouse shall be an isolated building. 

(4) The buildings may be constructed of stone, concrete or bricks or of any 
combination thereof. 

(5) Partitions and shelves shall be of timber with all nails and screws counter- 
sunk and the holes filled. 

(6) There shall be set out in every licence the quantity of gunpowder which 
may be stored in the private warehouse licensed. 

(7) No private warehouse shall contain more than two tons (4,480 Ib.) of 
gunpowder. 

31. No smoking shall be allowed in or near any part of any private warehouse ; 
nor shall any fire be allowed in or near the same. 


32. No materials such as charcoal, cotton-rags, or waste shall be admitted into 
any private warchouse, except for immediate use, and shall be removed imme- 
diately after such use. 


33. No person shall enter any private warehouse with boots or shoes having 
iron nails, nor shall he carry or have about him any fire, matches, or any substance 
or article likely to cause explosion or fire. 
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34. No cultivation, shrubs, or weeds shall be permitted within a distance 
of twenty-five yards from any private warehouse. 


35. In case it is necessary to open a package containing gunpowder, care shall 
be taken to remove it to a safe distance from the private warehouse, where it 
shall be opened and enclosed with great care. 


36. Care shall be taken to prevent concussion in the storage of gunpowder 
in any private warehouse ; and no firearms or arms of war and no ammunition 
other than gunpowder and lead in sheets, ingots, sinkers or bars shall be allowed 
in any private warehouse. 


37. Whenever it is necessary to repair any private warehouse, the gunpowder 
shall be removed to a safe distance therefrom until the repairs are completed. 


38. All private warehouses shall be opened without let or hindrance to inspec- 
tion by a Senior Political Officer or Political Officer. 


39. For the purposes of clause 11 (1), the expression ‘“ person in charge” 
includes the holder of the licence under. Regulation 28 to keep the private ware- 
house and the agents of such holder. 


40. Applications under clause 12 to withdraw gunpowder or lead in sheets, 
ingots, sinkers or bars from a private warehouse may be in the form set forth in 
the Ninth Schedule to these Regulations. 


41. Licences under clause 12 to withdraw gunpowder or lead in sheets, ingots, 
sinkers or bars from a private warehouse may be in the form set forth in the Tenth 
Schedule to these Regulations. 


42. For the purpose of clause 12, permits to purchase or use ammunition may 
be in the form set forth in the Eleventh Schedule to these Regulations ; and the 
prescribed authority may issue such permits subject to such terms and conditions 
as he may in any case consider necessary or desirable. 


43. A copy of these Regulations shall be posted or hung up where they can 
most conveniently be seen and read in or at each private warehouse. 


Bearine AND DEALING IN FIREARMS AND AMMUNITON. 


44, No person shall bear or possess a firearm other than a flint-lock or cap gun 
unless he hold in respect of such firearm a valid licence in the form set forth in 
the Twelfth Schedule to these Regulations. Every such licence shall be valid 
from the date of its issue until the 3lst day of December next following ; and there 
shall be payable a fee of two shillings and sixpence for every such licence, 


45. No person shall bear or possess a flint-lock gun or a cap gun unless he hold 
in respect of such a gun a valid licence in the form set forth in the Thirteenth 
Schedule to these Regulations. Every such licence shall be valid from the date 
of its issue for a period of five years; and there shall be payable a fee of two 
shillings and sixpence in respect of every such licence. 


46. Any holder of a licence to bear a firearm granted under the Proclamation 
may at any time prior to the expiration of such licence, on surrendering such 
licence, deposit such firearm in a public warehouse. 


47. For the purposes of clause 15, permits to transfer firearms, arms of war, 
and ammunition may be in the form set forth in the Fourteenth Schedule to these 
Regulations ; and the prescribed authority may insert in such permits the terms 
and conditions (if any) which in any case he may consider necessary or desirable. 


48. All licences to bear or possess firearms which may be issued under the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Gold Coast Colony, or under the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of Ashanti, or under the Arms and 
Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, shall 
be deemed to have with respect to Togoland the same validity as they have with 
respect to the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti and to the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast respectively. 
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First ScuEDU.e (Regulation 5). 
Prescribed places of Entry. 
(Clause 7). 
Ho. 
Kete-Kratchi. 
Yendi. 


Seconp ScHEDULE (Regulation 6). 





THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Licence To Export FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
(Clauses 3 and 4.) 
Licence is hereby granted to 
of to export the undermentioned firearms and ammuni- 
tion, namely to 
subject nevertheless to the following terms and conditions :— 
= 


Dated at this day of 192 . 


Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority.) 


*Here insert such terms and conditions as the prescribed authority may con- 
sider necessary or desirable. 


Turrp ScHEDULE (Regulation 7 (1) ). . 


THE ARMs aND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Licence To IMporT FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


(Clauses 5 and 6). 
Licence is hereby granted to of 


to import (overland) the following firearms and ammunition, subject nevertheless 
to the following terms and conditions :— 

(2) 
Dated at this day of 192 . 

Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority.) 

(1) Strike out if unnecessary. 

(2) Here insert such terms and conditions as the prescribed authority may 
consider necessary or desirable. 


Fovrtu ScuEpDULE (Regulation 8). 





PRESCRIBED PuBLIC WAREHOUSES, 


(Clause 2). 
Ho The Government Magazine. 
Kete-Kratchi ” ” ” 


~ Yendi ” ” ” 
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Firta ScHEpue (Regulation 20). 





Tue Arms AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Authority to withdraw Firearms and Ammunition from a Public Warehouse. 
(Clause 8 (2) ). 


Authority is hereby granted to 
of 
to withdraw from the public warehouse at 


the following 
firearms and ammunition :— 
The purposes of this withdrawal are as follows : 
(2) 
Dated at this day of Pee | ery 


Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority.) 


(a) Insert the purposes. The only purposes for which firearms and ammuni- 
tion can be withdrawn from a public warehouse are the following :— 


(1) For despatch to prescribed places in which the inhabitants are allowed 
to possess firearms under statutory control for the purpose of defence 
against robbers and rebels. 

(2) For despatch to public warehouses ; or, in the case of gunpowder and 
lead in sheets, ingots, sinkers or bars, to private warehouses, 

(3) For individuals who satisfy the prescribed authority that they require 
the articles for their own legitimate personal use. 


SixtH ScHEDULE (Regulation 24), 





THe ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922, 





Certificate of Examination of the Public Warehouse at ‘ 


I, ‘ , the Political Officer 
(or other appointed officer), hereby certify that I have this day examined the 
Public Warehouse Books, and have taken stock of the firearms and ammunition 
at , and that I have found the stock of gunpowder in the 
magazine, namely, Ib., to agree 
with the balance as shown by the Public Warehouse Books, and the stock of 
firearms and other ammunition, viz., , to agree with the 
balance as shown by the Public Warehouse Book. 

I also certify that I have duly ascertained that all storage rent due has been 
collected and paid into the Treqgury, the receipts for the same being duly filed in 
this office. 

Political Officer 
(or other appointed officer). 


Seventy ScHEDULE (Regulation 26). 





Rates for Warehousing in a Public Warehouse Firearms and Ammunition. 


Generally. ° Per month or fractional part of 
@ month, 
Gunpowder ae tse eee ... Per twenty-five pounds or any 
_ smaller quantity of each ship- 
ment... eee ace we 2d. 
Cartridges tee eee oes + Per hundred or any number less 
than one hundred of each ship- 
ment... ose eee ae 6d. 





Generally. _ Per month or fractional part of 
a month. 
Percussion caps ... _ oS ... Per two thousand or any number 
less than two thousand of each 
: : shipment... 
All other materials ee ae + Per ten pounds or any ames 


quantity of each shipment 6d. 


Firearms (other than an unrifled flint- 
lock gun) each ee ee ee Ais aoe ee a3 ww. 4d. 


Unrified flint-lock gun each ue vse eed oe cabs wes eee Id 


E1cHTH ScHEDULE (Regulation 28). 





Tre ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Licence to keep a Private Warehouse. 
(Clause 10.) 


Licence is hereby granted to 

of 

to keep a private warehouse (1) : 

at subject to the 


provisions of the Ordinance. 
Gunpowder may be stored in this private warehouse to the extent of— 
(2) 
Fee paid :—Ten shillings. 
Dated at this day of | » 19 
Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority.) 
(1) Insert description and place of the warehouse. 


(2) Insert quantity of gunpowder which may be stored in the Private Ware- 
house. (Regulation 30 (6).) 


Nintu Scuepute (Regulation 40). 





Tae ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Application to withdraw from a Private Warehouse gunpowder and lead in sheets, 
ingots, sinkers or bars. 


(Clause 12.) 
1, : 
of 
do hereby make application to withdraw from the private warehouse 


(1) 
the following gunpowder and lead in sheets, ingots, sinkers or bars— 
The purpose of this withdrawal is as follows :— 


In support of this application the following permit for the purchase or use of 
ammunition is presented herewith :— 


Dated at this day of 19. 
5 " (Name of Applicant.) 
(1) Insert description identifying the private warehouse. 

N.B.—Strike out unnecessary words, and insert the necessary details. 
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TentH ScHEDULE (Regulation 41). 





Tare ArMs AND AMMUNITION PRocLaMaTIon, 1922. 





Licence to withdraw gunpowder and lead in sheets, ingots, sinkers or bars from @ 
Private Warehouse. 


(Clause 12.) 


Licencs is hereby granted to 
of 
to withdraw from the private warehouse 
Q) 
the following gunpowder and lead in sheets, ingots, sinkers or bars :— 
(2) 
Dated at this day of 719 
Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority). 


(1) Insert description identifying the private warehouse. 
(2) Insert details. 


ELeveNTH ScHEDULE (Regulation 42). 





Tue ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Permit to purchase or (and) use Ammunition. 
(Clause 12.) 
Permission is hereby granted to 
of 
to purchase or (and) use ammunition as follows :— 
(1) 
This permit is issued subject to the following terms and conditions :— 
(2) 
Dated at this day of 19). 
Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority). 
(1) Insert details. 
(2) Insert the terms and conditions (if any) which the prescribed authority shall 
consider necessary or desirable. 


TweELrrH SCHEDULE (Regulation 44). 





Tue ARMS AND AMMUNITION Prociamation, 1922. 





Licence to bear firearms other than a flint-lock gun or cap gun. 
(Clauses 12 and 13.) 
Licencx is hereby granted to 
of 
to bear one (1) 
marked 
until the 3lst day of December next following. 
Fee paid :—Two shillings and sixpence. 
Dated at this day of ,19 «. 
Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority). 
(1) Firearms other than a flint-lock gun or cap gun. 
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THIRTEENTH SCHEDULE (Regulation 45). 





Tue ARMS AND AMMUNITION PRocLaMaTIoN, 1922. 





Licence to bear a flint-lock gun or cap gun. 
(Clauses 12 and 13.) 
Liceyce is hereby granted to 
of 
(1) to bear one flint-lock gun (or cap gun) marked for a period of five years 
ending on the of ,19 . 
Fee paid :—Two shillings and sixpence. 
Dated at this day of Ap | Weary 
. Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 
(The Prescribed Authority). 


FourTEENTH SCHEDULE (Regulation 47). 





. Tue ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





Permit to transfer firearms, arms of war and ammunition. 
(Clause 15.) 
Permission is hereby granted to 


Dated at this day of »19 


Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 

(The Prescribed Authority). 
(1) Insert details. 
(2) Here insert the terms and conditions which the prescribed authority considers 

necessary or desirable in each case. 
Made by me this 23rd day of June, 1922. 
F. G. GUGGISBERG, 


Governor. 


APPENDIX F. 
A PROCLAMATION. 





By Major Henry CHAMBERLAIN WaLKER Leicu, Commanding the British Forces 
in ToGoLanp. 


Wuerzas a state of Martial Law exists in the Territory comprising Lome and 
the Districts of Lomeland, Misahohe, Kete-Kratche and that part of the Mangu 
Yendi District forming the Dagomba Country. 

Anp WaEREAS it is considered expedient for the safety of the public that 
ignorant and incompetent persons should be prevented from retailing, dispensing 
or compounding drugs and poisons :— 

Now THEREFORE I, HENRY CHAMBERLAIN WaLKER LeIaH, Major, Command- 
ing the British Forces in Togoland, am hereby pleased to issue this my Proclama- 
tion proclaiming and it is hereby proclaimed and ordered as follows :— 
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No poison shall be sold or dispensed by any person other than a Druggist 
licensed or deemed to be licensed under the “ Drugs and Poisons” Ordinance 
Number 14 of 1892 of the Gold Coast Colony. 

‘or the purpose of this Section ‘ Poisons” includes poisonous substances, 
poisonous drugs; poisonous compounds and the articles enumerated in the 
Schedule appended hereto ; always excepting any patent, proprietary or homeo- 
pathic medicines ; if sold in a box, bottle, vessel or parcel under the same wrapper 
or cover under which it was imported into the Territory aforesaid and provided 
always that such box, bottle, vessel or parcel is properly secured and bears the 
seal, name or trade mark of the proprietor, inventor or manufacturer thereof and 
that with each box, bottle, vessel or parcel directions for the use of the contents 
thereof are supplied. : 

Whoever contravenes the provisions of this Proclamation shall be liable to 
@ fine not exceeding twenty pounds or to be jmprisoned with or without hard 
labour for a term not exceeding three months. 

This Proclamation shall be deemed to have come into force as from the 
20th December, 1916. 


SCHEDULE. 
Acetate of Lead. Croton Oil. P 
Acid Sulphuric. Croton Chloral. 
Acid Nitric. Cyanide of Potassium and all Metallic 
Acid Hydrochloric. Cyanides. 


Acid Oxalic. 

Acid Prussic. 

Acid Carbolic. 

Aconite and its preparations. 
Antimony and its preparations. 
Arsenic and its preparations. 
Belladoinna and its preparations. 


Calabar Bean and its preparations. 


Cantharides and its preparations. 
Chloroform. 

Chloral Hydrate. 

Cocaine. 

Conum and its preparations. 
Copper Sulphate. 

Copper Subacetate (verdigris). 
Corrosive Sublimate. 


Digitalis and its preparations. 

Elaterium. 

Emetic Tartar. 

Ergot of Rye and its preparations. 

Essential Oil of Almonds unless de- 
prived of its Prussic Acid. 

Jaborandi and its preparations. 

Laurel Water. 

Mercury and its preparations. 

Nitrate of Amyl. 

Opium and its preparations, including 
Morphia and its Salts. 

Strychnine and all poisonous Alka- 
loids and their Salts. 

Savin and its Oil. 

Veratum Viride and its preparations. 


Given under my hand at Lome this 22nd day of December in the year of our 


Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixteen, and of His Majesty’s Reign the 
Soventh. 
H. W. LEIGH, 
Major, 
Commanding the British Forces, 
Togoland. 


QOD SAVE THE KING. 


APPENDIX G. 





ORDER BY THE GOVERNOR CONCERNING THE ACQUISITION OF 
RIGHTS OVER LANDS BELONGING TO NATIVES. 
(Dated 5th September, 1904.) 

By virtue of § 6, Section 1, of the Imperial Ordinance regarding the Rights over 
Lands in the German Protectorates, dated the 21st November, 1902 (Imp. Law 
Book, page 283), the Ordinance regarding the acquisition of Land in Togoland 
dated the 5th January, 1888, is revoked and, with the approval of the Imperial 
Chancellor, it is ordered as follows :— 
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* §1.~Lands belonging to Natives shall not constitute the subject of any lawfu? 
negotiation with, or in the interests of, any foreigners without the approval of 
the Governor. . 

Likewise no compulsory execution on the lands described in Section 1 shall 
effected without the approval of the Governor. 

The Governor is authorised in the granting of any such permission, in the 
interest of the public, to attach to the appropriator restrictions and obligations, 
in especial also as regards to the period in which and the scope within which the 
land be utilized, as well as to the free release of portions of the land to the Govern- 
ment, which may be required for the construction of Public Works (as amended 
by Native Land Rights Appropriation Ordinance of 20th May, 1911). 

§ 2.—Foreigners in the sense of this Order shall mean all persons not natives 
of the Division in which the land consitituting the legal negotiation is situate. 


§ 3.—This Order takes effect from this day. 
Lome, the 5th day of September, 1904. 
The Acting Governor, “es 
COUNT ZECH. 


N.B.—The above Order was further amended in 1913 but an authoritative 
copy of the amending Order is not at present obtainable. 





APPENDIX H. 


FOREST CONSERVATION ORDINANCE. 
(Dated 5th August, 1912.) 








By virtue of paragraph 15 of the Protectorate Law (Imperial Law Book, 
1900, page 813), of paragraph 5 of the Imperial Chancellor's Order of 
27th September, 1903 (Colonial Gazette, page 509), and of paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
the Imperial Order of 3rd June, 1908 (Imperial Law Book, page 397), with the 
consent of the Imperial Chancellor (Imperial Colonial Office) it is ordered as 
follows :— 

§ 1.—The Governor may by Proclamations declare any Forests the conserva- 
tion of which lies in the interest of the Public, to be conserved forest ; especially :— 


(1) A Forest on dome-shaped summits, on ridges of hills, on precipitous 
hill-sides and at all places where the forest is serving as a means of 
preventing Land Slides ; 

(2) A Forest which lies in the neighbourhood of standing or flowing water ; 

(3) A Forest, the conservation of which appears necessary for the protection 
of certain regions or whole territories against unfavourable climatic 
influences or natural phenomena. 


Section (1) shall not apply to Forests in possession of non-natives. 


§ 2.—In the Conserved: Forest, the outrooting, felling and destruction of trees 
or stock of trees, and the denuding of a whole area of trees and the burning of 
bush and grass shall only be carried on with the approval of the Governor. 

Conditions may be attached to any such approval. Burning of bush and grass, 
in the neighbourhood of conserved forest as far as it imperils their existence, shalh 
only be done under the direction of a local competent authority. 


§3.—Before the issue of such Proclamation (§ 1), an inspection should be 
ordered to investigate the question whereby the conservation of a forest is in the 
Public Interest, to which the owner of the forest and all persons possessing 
usufructuary rights therein shall be invited and their views heard. 

§4.—In the process of inspection (vide § 3) the enhanced value through the 
labours of former owners of forest or of persons possessing other rights and interest 
in the forests shall be determined by the inspector. Persons possessing rights and 
interest shall be compensated to the extent of whereby they are affected in the 
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exercise of their heretofore existing usufructuary rights, by the Declaration of the 
Area as conserved forest. The compensation may be in the form of transfer of 
Jand. The compensation shall be discussed with the parties during the course 
of inspection and will be fixed by the Governor and communicated to the interest- 
ing parties. No compensation shall be granted for the restraint placed on enjoy- 
ment of the usufructuary rights such as the prohibition of burning (vide 
paragraph 2 section 2). 


§ 5.—For the inspections (paragraphs 3, 4, 6) the non-native representative 
shall be appointed on behalf of the interested persons (participators) for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding their rights, minutes of proceedings (vide paragraphs 3, 4) 
shall be prepared and communicated to the interested parties. 

A plan shall be attached to the minutes, in which the natural and physical 
boundaries and boundary marks shall be defined. 


§ 6.—Lawful protest against the fixing of the compensation shall be open to 
parties during a period of two years. 

§ 7.—Contravention of paragraph 2 of this Ordinance and of any Regulations 
made thereunder by the local Administrative authorities shall be punished with 
a fine up to 600 marks (£30) or with imprisonment up to three months, in the case 
of native, according to the order by the Imperial Chancellor of 22/4/1896 (Colonial 
Gazette, page 241). Tools and instruments used for the committing of the contra- 
vention and illegally procured timber may be confiscated. 

Areas deprived of trees without the approval of the Governor shall be re- 
afforested on the request of the landowner, or if need be, may be re-afforested 
by the Government at the expense of the landowner. The procedure shall be 
ruled also against natives by the Imperial Order regarding the Compulsory and 
Disciplinary Powers of the Administrative Authorities in African Protectorates 
and the South Sea dated the 14th July, 1905 (See Imperial Law Book, page 717). 


§8.—This Ordinance takes effect as from the Ist September, 1912. 
Dated at Lome, this 5th day of August, 1912. 
The Ag. Governor, 
V. DOERING. 


N.B.—This Ordinance appears in original in Togoland Gazettes for 1912, 
page 250, and was amended in 1914 Gazettes, page 228. 


APPENDIX I. 





SOURCES OF REVENUE IN THE MANDATED AREA. 





I.—Customs. 
Import Duties. 
1. Specific. 
(a) Spirits, Wine and Malt Liquors ... oon ose 
(6) Tobacco ose sa8 aoe 
(c) Other Specific oe ote ae ee oy 
2. Ad-valorem. 
(a) Cotton Goods oor, ao asa aes 
(6) Provisions eae ae See oo8 
(c) Other Ad-valorem ave as dee 
3. Customs duties by Post Office soe eee ose 
Export Duties. 


4, On Cocoa wee ae 

4a, ,, Palm Kernels iat ony ik ae as 
4B. ,, Kola as. ae aie ee a . 
4c. ,, Diamonds ... ae * Be For 


II.—Licut Dues. Not collected. 
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TII.—Licences anp InTERNAL REVENUE, ete, 


Licences—Dog ... ae tee 


- Firearms and Ammunition 
39 Letter Writers as 
sy Motor se ans 


Fines—Court ... 

» Departmental 
Forfeitures and Customs Seizures 
Ferry Tolls ous Se 


% Spirit ... we 


IV.—F res or Court or OrfFice, Etc, 


» Hospital ... hy ean 
» School a es 
Customs Warehouse Rents... 
Prison Labour ... one 
Sale of Departmental Stores ae 
»» Unserviceable Stores ... 

»» School Books... A 

» Agricultural Products ... 
Storage of Gunpowder ... cS 
Reimbursements—Miscellaneous 


Contribution of Officers to Widows’ 


Pensions Scheme Fund. 
Mechanical Transport Earnings 





V.—Post anp TELEGRAPHS. 


Colonial Share of Money Order Commission .. 





and Orphans? 


Colonial Share of Postage on United Kingdom and 


Inter-Colonial Parcels 
Commission on Postal Orders ... 
Sale of Postage Stamps, etc. ... 

» Post Office Publications 





Transmission of Eoreign Telegraph on Government 


Line aes oe 
Inland Telegrams xe 
Unclaimed Money and Postal Orders 
Unpaid and Returned Letters ... 
Interest on Savings Bank Investment 
Miscellaneous 


ts. 


APPENDIX J. 





SCHEDULE OF HEADS OF EXPENDITURE IN THE MANDATED 


AREA. 


Political Administration us 
Treasury ea eee: one 
Customs, Preventive Service ... 
Post and Telegraphs ... ose 
Medical Department... eve 
Sanitation oes ae Ors 
Education oa) wes on 
Agriculture Ses See oe 
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9. Police 
10. Prisons ... 
11. Northern Territories Constabulary 
12. Pensions and Gratuities 
13. Public Works Department 
14, Public Works Annually Recurrent 


EXTRAORDINARY. 
15. Public Works 
16. Posts and Telegraphs 


APPENDIX K. 





CUSTOMS REVENUE COLLECTED AT EACH SECTION OF THE 
EASTERN FRONTIER PREVENTIVE SERVICE DURING THE 


YEARS 1921 AND 1922. 
Import Duties. Export Duties, 








Sections 1922, 1921 1922. 1921, Remarks.. 
Northern Section ... 6s 117 _ 90 _ 
Central Section eae +» 4,848 2,788 8,272 5,108 
Southern Section +» 3,137 2,631 1,123 1,418 
Total we +. 8,102 5,419 9,485 6,526 
APPENDIX L. 
GOLD COAST. 





SCHEDULE OF CUSTOMS DUTIES AND FEES IN FORCE ON 


4TH FEBRUARY, 1921. 


Customs Dutizs. 
Import Duties—SpEciric. 


Cap. 130. "Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, as amended by Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1921 ; and No. 15 of 1921. 


1, On Ale, Beer and Porter of all kinds, Cider and Perry, the Im- 
perial Gallon or part thereof (provided that any Ale, Beer, Porter, 
Cider or Perry containing more than 10 per cent. of alcohol shall be 
dutiable as if it were an article falling within the purview of Item 20 (c) 
of this Schedule) 

2. On Bread ae Cabin or Ships), ‘the hundred ‘pounds or part 
thereof tee 

3. On Candles, per 100 pounds ¢ or part thereof oes 

4, On Cartridges :— 

(a) Filled for Rifles and Guns, the hundred or part thereof... 
(6) Filled for Revolvers and Pistols, the hundred or pares thereof... 
(c) Unfilled, the hundred or part thereof 

5. On Cement (Portland or Roman) and Lime (hydraulic or r water) 
the hundredweight or part thereof wee 

6. On Coffee, the pound or part thereof, raw. 

Do. other (manufactured) a eee ae 

7, On Cordage, per hundredweight or part thereof eee oe 


£38. du 


i<} 


©co00 C80 CO oO 
ebro oe 
C~Hmwn G29 909 9 


wooo 
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8. On Firearms and parts thereof :— 
(a) Rifles and Guns, other than flint-lock ... 
(6) Revolvers and Pistols, other than flint-lock 
(c) Flint-lock guns and pistols a one 
9. On Flour in barrels or bags, per 196 pounds or part thereof one 
10. On Fish, salted and cured, per 100 pounds or part thereof 
11. On Gunpowder, the pound or part thereof é 
12. On Lard and Lard compounds, per 100 pounds or part * thereof 
13. On Lead in any form, the pound or part thereof ‘ 
14. On Matches, per gross of boxes each containing not more than 
80 matches ... 
and in addition, per gross of boxes for every additional 40 matches or 
part thereof per box... ot ory oe 
15. On Oil :— 


(a) Mluminating, including kerosine and other refined petroleum 
burning oils, per gallon Bes 

(b) Motor Spirit, including benzine, benzoline, gacoline, naphtha 
and petrol spirits generally, per gallon : 

16. On Percussion Caps, the hundred or part thereof 
17. On Rice, per hundred pounds or part thereof . 
18. On Salt, fishery or coarse, not being refined, per - hundred 
pounds or part thereof... 
19. On Soap, other than toilet # Soap, “the hundredweight, or pert 
fot af 
. *On Spirits = — 

ee On Brandy, Whisky, Gin, Rum, Liqueurs, and miscellaneous 
Spirits or strong waters, not being sweetened or mixed with 
any article so that the degree of strength cannot be ascer- 
tained by Tralles’ alcoholometer, of the strength of 50 deg. 
per cent. of pure alcohol by such slconslometer, per 
Imperial Gallon or part thereof oe 

And, if of greater strength, for every degree or part ‘ot 
a degree over 50 deg. per cent. by such alcoholometer, an 
additional duty per Imperial gallon or part thereof... ast 

And, if of less strength, for every degree below a strength 
of 50 deg. per cent. by such alcoholometer, a reduction of 
duty per Imperial Gallon or part thereof ... 

Provided always that the duty shall in no case 5 be less 
than £1 2 4d. per Imperial Gallon or part thereof. 

(6) On Alcoholic Bitters, Gin, and Liqueurs being sweetened or 

. mixed with any article so that the degree of strength 
cannot be ascertained as aforesaid, per Imperial Gallon 
or part thereof .. 

(c) On Brandy, Rum and Miscellaneous Spirits or ‘Strong waters 
being sweetened or mixed with any article so that the 
degree of strength cannot be ascertained as aforesaid, Pe 
Imperial Gallon or part thereof 


Note.—The duty on methylated and other non- potable aprile: ‘admitted 
to entry as such by the Comptroller of Customs, shall be calculated at the 
ad valorem rate. 

21. On Sugar, per hundred pounds or part thereof .. 

22. On Swords and bees (except swords of native West ‘African 
Manufacture), each .. 

23. On Tea, the pound ¢ or part) thereof 

24. On Tobacco :— 

(a) On Manufactured Tobacco or Snuff, the pound or part thereof 
(6) On Unmanufactured Tobacco, the pound or pete thereof 

(c) On Cigars, the fifty or part thereof oy 

(d) On Cigarettes the hundred or part thereof 


bad 
2 


COMmeooeo a 


o fS SOO CORet 


o So ooo So 


oooo 


iy) SCOmnmnooce 


i 


aa 


ot 


o fo so 
- 


o f Cow A 


AORO 





* The importation of trade spirits and injurious spirits is prohibited by Ordinance No. 31 of 1920. 
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25. On Wines :— : £48. d. 
(a) On Still Wines (other than medicated), the Imperial gallon or 
part thereof... ane aa Eas ees ie - 0 20 
(b) On Sparkling Wines, the Imperial gallon or part thereof ... 1 0 0 


Provided that any Wines containing more than 20 per cent. of 
alcohol shall be dutiable as if they were articles falling within purview 
of item 20 (c) of this Schedule. 


Import Duties—Ap VALOREM. 


Cap. 130. Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, as amended by Ordinance No. 1 of 1921; and - 
No. 20 of 1922. 


On all goods, not specifically charged with duty nor specifically exempted from 
duty, an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. (in the case of provisions 12} per cent.) 


TaBLE OF EXEMPTIONS FROM Import DuTIEs. 


Cap. 130. Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, as amended by No. 1 of 1921; 
and No. 16 of 1921. : 


1. Agricultural and Gardening appliances and implements. 


la. All cinematograph apparatus and films imported, under such conditions 
as the Governor may impose, primarily for the purpose of exhibitions to the 
members of the Takoradi Harbour Works Staff. 

2. All goods officially imported for the use of His Majesty’s troops. 


3. All goods imported for the use of His-Majesty’s Ships or for any officer 
or member of the crew serving on His Majesty’s Ships. 


4. All goods imported with the sanction of the Governor for the service of 
any Public Department of the Colony. 


5. Animals—living, including Poultry and Game. 


6. Arms, Accoutrements, Equipment and Uniforms the property of officers 
of His Majesty's Army and Navy or Civil Service or of any Colonial force of 
Constabulary Volunteers and Police imported by such ofticers for their personal 
use as required by the Regulations of their respective Services. 


6a. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by a Scout Commissioner 
to be imported for the use of persons who are Boy Scouts within the meaning of 
the section 2 of the Boy Scouts Association Ordinance (Cap. 173). 


7. Artisans’ tools of all kinds. 
8. Apparatus and structural material for Telephones and Electric lighting. 


9. Appliances, Materials, Machines and Engines for the extinction of ‘fire 
and the saving of life and property from burning buildings. 

10. Appliances and Materials (including specifics and insecticides) imported 
solely for use in connection with the destruction of insect pests and fungi. 


1l. Appliances, apparatus and materials imported exclusively for use in any 
process for the separation of metals from ores. 


12. Appliances and apparatus imported exclusively for use in direct connection 
with the preparation of any natural product of West Africa or the development 
of any industry in connection with such product. 


13. Bags, Baskets, Boxes, Crates, Metal containers, Metal drums and sacks 
specially imported for the packing and transport of West African Produce and 
of Coal. 


13a. Beef and pork, pickled or salted. 


14. Books, printed or manuscript, Newspapers, Maps, Charts, Plans and printed 
matter not being account books or stationery. 


15. Buoys, chains and sinkers for mooring vessels. 
16. Coal and Patent Fuel being composition of Coal. 
17. Coke. 
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Cap. 130. Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, a8 amended by No. 1 of 1921; No. 15 of 1922 
and No. 14 of 1922. 
18. Coins, British and other legally current in the Colony and French coins 
of five francs denominational value. 
19. Consulates, Official goods imported exclusively for the use of Consuls 
and Consulates. 

+ 20. Coopers’ Stores including Casks, Shooks, Heads, Staves, Hoops, Rivets, 
Rushes, Tenter-hooks, and Chalk specially imported for the packing of West 
African produce. 

21. Corkwood. 
22. Corrugated galvanized iron sheets. 


23. Cranes, Derricks and Winches whole or in parts, and machinery necessary 
for working the same. 


24. Crude Petroleum when imported for use exclusively in the prevention of 
“the propagation of mosquitoes and on proof thereof being given to the satisfaction 
of the Comptroller of Customs. 


25. Cups, Medals, Shields and Trophies proved to the satisfaction of the 
Comptroller of Customs to be specially imported for bestowal as honorary dis- 
tinctions or when won abroad or sent by donors resident abroad: Provided 
the articles do not bear any advertisement and this exemption shall not apply 
or extend to the importation or stocking of the articles mentioned for purposes. 
of trade. 


26. Equipment, stores, wines and spirits imported by the Inspector General 
of the West African Frontier Force and his staff officers for their private use when 
on inspection duty within the Colony or its Dependencies. 


Cap. 130. Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, as amended by No. 1 of 1921 ; 
and No. 15 of 1921. 

27. Equipment, stores, wines and spirits imported by Boundary and other 
Special Commissioners and their assistants and by officers specially appointed for 
service generally in British West Africa and whose duties require them to travel 
between the various British West African possessions, for their private use when 
on duty within the Colony or its Dependencies. 

28. Educational apparatus and appliances imported by the Manager of any 
assisted school or college solely for the use of such school or college. 


29. Filters and parts thereof and all appliances for the filtration of water. 

30. Fish (fresh) not preserved in any way. 

31. Fresh provisions conveyed in ships’ refrigerators and not otherwise 
preserved. 

32. Fruit (fresh) not preserved in any way. 

33. Goods admitted free of duty by order of the Governor in Council under 
section 9 (5). 

34. Goods, including firearms and ammunition, imported with the sanction 
of the Governor by any Rifle Club recognised by the Governor, provided that the 
rules governing the management of such Club shall have been approved by the 
Governor. 

35. Harness and Saddlery. 

36. Ice, Ice Chests and Refrigerators. 

37. Instruments and appliances for :— 

(a) Scientific purposes and research. 

(6) Surveying land. 

(c) Imported by Surgeons, Oculists and Dentists for use in the practice of 
their professions, 

38. Iron guttering, ridging, down pipes, heads, brackets, screws, nails and 
washers, when imported for roofing purposes. 
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Cap. 130. Ordinance No. 7 of 1915, as amended by No. 1 of 1921,; No. 15 of 1921, 
and No. 14 of 1922. 
39. Machinery and appliances for the following purposes :— 

(a) Agricultural. 

(6) Electrical. 

(c) Maufacturing. 

(d) Marine. 

(e) Mining and Gold dredging. 

(f) Pumping and boring for water. 

(g) For use in connection with the preparation of, or prospecting for, any 
natural product of West Africa or the development of any industry 
in connection with such product. 

40. Manures. 

41. Meat (fresh) not preserved in any way. 

41a. Medical preparations included in the “ British Pharmacopeeia”’ and in | 
volume I of the “ Extra Pharmacopeeia ” (Martindale and Westcott) for use’ 
solely in dispensaries where there is in charge a medical practitioner registered 
in accordance with the provisions of the Registration of Medical Practitioners and 
Dentists Ordinance (Cap. 54) or a druggist registered and licensed in accordance 
with the Druggist Ordinance (Cap. 59) and not for use or sale as merchandise. 

42. Memorial Tablets, Statuary and Windows. 

43, Mineral and Aerated Waters. 


44. Models of inventions and of other improvements in the arts and industries, 
but no article shall be deemed a model which can be fitted for use otherwise than 
as a model. 

45. Monuments and Tombstones, Railings, Ornaments and Wreaths for 
graves. 

46. Mosquito nets and netting and mosquito proof gauze. 

47, Oil-Fuel not being illuminating oil or motor spirit. 

48. Organs, bells, furniture and equipment specially imported for use in any 
building set apart for Divine worship and prepared matcrials specially imported 
for use in any such building, including windows, doors, screens and prepared 
parts of the building. 

49. Passengers’ baggage, including wearing apparel and personal effects, 
including such furniture and camp and travelling equipment as the Comptroller 
of Customs in his discretion considers to be intended for the importer’s personal 
use, provided always that duty shall not be charged on any spirits or scent not 
exceeding one bottle ef each, or on any cigars or cigarettes not exceeding 100 of 
each, or any tobacco not exceeding one pound in weight included in a passenger's 
baggage. 

50. Personal effects when satisfactory evidence is given to the Comptroller 
of Customs that they are being re-imported after a previous importation. 

51. Personal effects, not being merchandise, of natives of the Colony or its 
Dependencies dying in places out of the jurisdiction. 


52. Plant, Material and Rolling Stock for Railways and Tramways. 
53. Poultry and Game (fresh) not preserved in any way. 


54, Produce bona fide of West Africa, including goods manufactured in West 
Africa entirely of any natural product of West Africa. 


55. Pumps appliances and apparatus for raising, collecting, distributing and 
storing water. 


56. Quinine not compounded with other drugs. 

57. Refrigerating and cold storage plant and machinery; also materials, 
including chemical substances, imported solely for use in connection therewith. 

58. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roots, Shrubs, and Trees imported for agricultural 
or horticultural purposes, 
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59. Slates, Tiles and other materials, except lead, for the outer covering of 
t oofs. 

59a. Sports materials imported by an athletic club approved by the Governor. 

59s. Stereotype or other blocks for printing Trade Marks. 

60. Trade patterns, samples of merchandise, show cards and advertising 
materials passed as such by the Comptroller of Customs. 


60a. Telegraph materials—all bona fide telegraph materials landed for the use 
of the African Direct Telegraph Company Limited. 


61. Vegetables (fresh) not preserved in any way. 
62. Vehicles of all descriptions, including ready-made spare parts. 
63. Vessels including :— 
Lighters, Boats, Canoes, and steam and other launches with their neces- 
sary fittings and tackle such as Masts, Oars, Sails, Anchors, Chains. 
64. Water Tanks and Vats and ready-made spare parts. 
_ 65. Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographs ; also philosophical and 


scientific apparatus and appliances brought by professional persons for their use 
temporarily and not for sale. 


Export Dutizs—SPEcIFIc. 


Cap. 131. Ordinance No. 19 of 1916 as amended by No. 16 of 1917 and No. 7 of 
1919. 


On Cocoa per Ib. or part thereof net weight one farthing (d.) 
from 23-8-22.* 


* By Order in Council No. 14 of 1922, dated 17-8-22. 


Cap. 132. Ordinance No, 10 of 1919, as amended by No. 30 of 1920. 
¢ Abolished 11-7-22 by Order No. 22 of 1922. 


Cap. 133. Ordinance No. 6 of 1921. Ordinance No.7 of 1921 ; and Ordinance 
No. 12 of 1919. 


$ Abolished by Kola-Nuts Export Duty (Repeal) Ordinance No. 8 
of 1922. 


On Timber—two pence per cubic foot or part thereof. 
On Diamonds (rough or uncut)—5 per cent. ad valorem. 


Duss. 
Cap. 103. Ordinance No. 9 of 1878. 


Lieut Duss, Rates. 
For every Ship, whether British or Foreign, and whether on an £ 8.d. 


oversea or coasting voyage, and of under Twenty-five tons registered 


burden, which shall enter any Port of the Settlement on the Gold 
Coast ae 0s - 0 20 


For every additional ‘Twenty- five tons or part of Twenty-five tons 
registered burden... ae eee ets ave See tee - 0 20 


Note.—No dues are payable for any ship oftener than once in 
three months whether she enters any port of the Colony oftener than 
once during such period or otherwise. 


WuarracE Dues, 
Cap. 102. Ordinance No. 13 of 1902. 


Wharfage dues on goods landed at Seccondee Harbour (coal 
excepted) for every ton or part of a ton ... ae ase, one ~~ 02 0 


Order in Council, 24th February, 1905. 


Wharfage dues on goods shipped from Seccondce Harbour (coal 
excepted) for every ton or part ofa ton ... see - O10 
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Warenovuse RENT. 





Kine’s WAREHOUSE. 


Order in Council of 13th December, 1886, amended by Order in Council 
dated 26th February, 1906, and Order in Council dated 30th June, 1919. 


Per week or part of a week after free storage, for 72 hours (exclu- 
sive of Sundays and Public Holidays) or for such longer period as the 
Comptroller of Customs may allow 


Passengers’ Baggage, per package each one on on ae 
Packages not exceeding 18 inches... one aoe on 
Do. exceeding 18 inches... eee an eee 
Do. containing Liquids not exceeding 2 gallons each... eee 


Do. exceeding two gallons but not exceeding te each ove 

Do. exceeding 50 gallons and upwards, each,.. es ves 

Tobacco in Hogsheads, each ... - eee ren 
Do, Half Hogeheeds or other Packages (Explosive pro- 

hibited) 


RENT IN RESPECT OF FIREARMS, AMMUNITION OR GUNPOWDER 
DeposireD IN A PuBLIC WAREHOUSE. 


Orders made 24th October, 1894, 25th February, 1897, and 21st January, 
1898. 


Seventh Schedule (Regulation 31) of Ordinance No. 23, 31st July, 1921, 
with effect from 1st January, 1922. 


Per month or fractional part of a month— 

Gunpowder, etc., per twenty-five pounds or any smaller quantity 
of each shipment = 

Cartridges, per hundred or any number less than one hundred 
ofeach shipment... 

Percussion Caps, per two thousand or r any number ‘Jess than two. 
thousand of each shipment... 3 oe 

All other materials, Pen ten pounds or “any smaller quantity of each 
shipment 

Firearms. Other ‘than a an nunrifled Flint-lock gun, each 

Unrifled Flint-lock guns, each... one 


Custom House Fezs. 





FEES UNDER SuNDay Cargo WoRKING ORDINANCE. 


Scale of Fees for the grant of Sunday Permits. 
Cap. 135. Ordinance No. 9 of 1892. 
Registered Tonnage—4) or under ... 





Over 40) but not exceeding “W0 2 aa 
» 100 4 Fa 1000. fot ites 
» 1000 by 1500... aa 
» 100 4, a 2000 ... a 
vy «62000 fee ose ae. ade! ae: ee 


Rates. 


£ a de 


o eoooooosoe 
moooooo 
QP CAWKPNN 


i) 


ooo 
ooo f—} c—) i) 
mee RR 


£os a. 
1 0 0 
20 0 0 
25 0 0 
30 0 0 
35 0 0 
40 0 0 


5E 
Cap. 134. Ordinance No. 10 of 1876, Order in Council dated 18th 
February, 1920. 


Extra Hovrs Services. ScaLe or FEEs. 
Rank of Officers. 
Comptroller... aes an en aes fe 
Deputy Comptroller ... ae one ove 5 
Inspector, Maritime Customs os 5 


Supervisors... 
Officers of Customs acting as ‘Officers i in Charge 


First Class Officers. ... ove ase fh 
Second and Third Class Officers a 3 
Fourth Class Officers ... rf oie ae sa ate, 


Probationers and Temporary Officers eos 
For the boarding of any ship after 6 p.m. or before 6 a.m. 1. when 
such boarding is authorised : to boarding Officer, additional for each 
ship... Mee see eee wes eS 
Note. —Where thes services of any officer are required on account of 
more than one consignee, importer or exporter during the same 
period of time, the fees for such period are paid pro rata by each 
Consignee, importer or exporter and it is lawful for the Comptroller 
of Customs to make such allowance for the remuneration of each 
officer for his extra service out of the fees paid on account of the extra 
services of such Officer not exceeding one-half thereof as shall seem 
fit. 


Rules made by the Legislative Council, under Section 27 of Customs 
Ordinance No. 10 of 1876, on 12th March, 1887. 

For the service of any Customs Officer attending the opening of a 
Warehouse for the removal or storage of Goods, on which the duty does 
not amount to Five Pounds or upwards, for each hour or portion of an 
hour so employed... tee oie Ae ove tee ose 


ScaLE OF FEES FOR THE SERVICES OF OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS IN 
GRANTING AND ATTESTING THE UNDERMENTIONED DOCUMENTS, 


Cap. 134. Ordinance No. 10 of 1876 as amended by No. 18 of 1912. 
Order in Council dated 30th November, 1912. 


I’. Certificate of the landing or entry of merchandise at any port 


by a particular ship ... Ss ane se AY cba 
2. Certificate of the examination and verification of the contents 
of a particular package, for each package... aoe aie 
3. Certificate as to liquid content of any cask or vessel : For each 
100 gallons or part thereof ... See ae ee 


Every 100 gallons or part thereof in excess of 100 gallons se8 

4. Certificate as to goods lost overboard while being landed or 
shipped: For five packages or less... Ee eee nee ee 

For each package above five... one ase _ NS tide 


FEES UNDER “ THE Suipprna Casualties, WRECKS AND SALVAGE 
Orprnance, 1903.” 
Cap. 104. Ordinance No. 5 of 1903. 

For every examination on oath instituted by a Receiver with 
respect to any vessel which may be or may have been in distress a fee 
not exceeding aoe wee see ae 

But so that in no case shall a larger fee than two pounds” 
be charged for examinations taken in respect of the same vessel 
and the same occurrence, whatever may be the number of the 
deponents see on ee ae 

For every report required to be sent by the Receiver to the: secre- 
tary of Lloyd’s in London, or to the agent for Uaey ‘d's of the district, 
the sum of ... see aoe ooe on eee see ra 


For 
every hour 


coocoaoaoe 
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For wreck taken by the Receiver into his custody a percentage 
of five per cent. upon the value thereof, 

But so that in no case shall the whole amount of 4 ‘percentage 
so payable exceed twenty pounds. 

In cases where any services are rendered by a Receiver in respect 
of any vessel in distress not being wreck, or in respect of the cargo 
or other articles belonging thereto, the following fees instead of a per- 
centage: that is to say 

If such vessel with her cargo equals or exceeds in value six 
hundred pounds, the sum of two pounds for the first and the 
sum of one pound for every subsequent day during which the 
Receiver is employed on such service, but if such vessel with 
her cargo is less value than six hundred pounds one moiety of the 
above-mentioned sum. 


Measurine Surveyor. 
Ordinance No. 2 of 1871. 
For each measured transverse Section 3: 
For each Certificate of Survey in addition to the above ‘ 
For each certificate of Survey under Rule 2, or of identity w here 
measurement of tonnage is not required .. Bes 498 oe ay: Lh 0 
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Order in Council dated 11th February, 1878. 
Fees to Customs Officers superintending the landing and shipping 
of Cargo at Sufferance Wharves, per diem een s0 Seg eee 
Note.—These fees are to be paid by the persons employing the 
Officers into the Treasury in lieu of rations. 


to 


(0 


APPENDIX M. 
LIST OF TOGOLAND PROCLAMATIONS ISSUED BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE GOLD COAST DURING THE YEAR 1922. 
“The Marriage Proclamation (Togoland) 1921,” dated 14. 
“The Arms and Ammunition Proclamation, 1922,” dated 
“The Kete-Kratchi (Administration) Proclamation, 1922, 









“The French and German Currency Demonetization Procla- 
* dated 19. 
“The Chief Esubonten (Detention) Proclamation, 1922,” 





“The Preventive Service Ofticers (Judicial Powers) Proclamation. 
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1922,” dated 2 ae 

No. 13, 22. The Enemy Property Control and Disposal Proclamation, 
1922,” dated 28.7.22. 

No. 14,22. “The Togoland Marriage District Preclamation, 1922,” dated 
4.9.22. 

No. 20/22. “The Togoland Marriage Officers Proclamation, 1922,” dated 
19.9.22. 

No. 21/22. “The Togoland Marriage Registrars Proclamation, 1922,” 
dated 13.10.22. ' 
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Report on the British Sphere 


of the 


Mandated Territory of Togoland 


for the year 1923. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Togoland became a German Colony by virtue of Agreements 
with France and Great Britain of 1885, 1888, 1897 and 1899 
respectively, and lies between the Gold Coast and the French 
Colony of Dahomey; its area is approximately 33,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated to be about 1,000,000. Lome, 
the former capital, is situated on the coast and is close to the 
Eastern Frontier of the Gold Coast. 


2. On 26th August, 1914, the Colony was surrendered to the 
combined British and French Forces. A provisional agreement 
was made, partitioning the Colony into the British Sphere and 
the French Sphere; the former sphere included Lome and the 
greater portion of the Atakpame Line and the Misahohe Line, the 
division following an imaginary line north and south. 
3. The portion of Togoland now mandated to Great Britain 
by the Anglo-French Agreement signed in Paris on 10th July, 
1919, by Viscount Milner and M. Simon, is being administered as 
an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony and its Dependencies, as 
prescribed by the Togoland Proclamation No. 4 of 1923, cited as 
“ The British Administration and Courts (Togoland) Proclamation, 
1923.” 
4. The Colony of the Gold Coast and its Dependencies falls 
into three administrative divisions :—the Gold Coast Colony, 
Ashanti, and the Northern Territories. For purposes of admini- 
strative convenience the British Sphere of Togoland is divided 
into two parts, the northern part being administered as part of 
the Northern Territories, and the southern as part of the Colony 
proper. The whole sphere is divided into the following districts :— 
(1) Northern Mamprussi (Togoland Section of). 
(2) Kussassi (Togoland Section of). 
(3) Southern Mamprussi (Togoland Section of). 
(4) Eastern Gonja (Togoland Section of). 

(5) Eastern Dagomba. 

(6) Kete-Kratchi. 

(7) Ho. 

The first six of these form the Northern Section, and, 
being regarded as an integral part of the Northern Terri- 
tories—Northern Section—are administered by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Northern Territories as Senior Political 
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Officer, acting subject to the authority of the Governor. The 
seventh forms the Southern Section and is administered by the 
Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the Colony as Senior 
Political Officer, acting subject to the authority of the Governor. 


Nos. 1 to 5 were previously known as the Yendi District, and 
are now merged into five districts, with a population of 75,540, 
divided as follows :— 





Males a ie ue =i a 39,672 
Females... ae os re .. 35,868 
75,540 


with an area of approximately 7,354 square miles. 


6. As stated in the previous report, the Northern Mamprussi 
Section of Togoland is in charge of the District Commissioner 
stationed at Navarro, the Kussassi Section is in charge of the 
District Commissioner stationed at Bawku, and the Southern 
Mamprussi Section in charge of the District Commissioner 
stationed atGambaga. The Eastern Gonja Section of Togoland is 
in charge of the District Commissioner stationed at Salaga, and the 
Eastern Dagomba Section in charge ot the District Commissioner 
stationed at Yendi. 


7. The Kete-Kratchi District has a population of approxi- 
mately 25,245, divided as follows :— 
Males an os ns te -» 12,303 
Females... ; os 4 12,942 


with an area of pera 3, 079 square miles in charge of a 
District Political Officer with an Assistant District Political Officer, 
stationed at Kete-Kratchi, which is the Headquarters of the 
District. 


8. The Ho District (including the Sub-District cf Kpandu) is 
composed of some 190 villages, with a population of approximately 
88,030, made up as follows :— 

Males oe a an ss .. 42,431 
Females... _ . ne .. 45,599 


with an area of 2,6U7 square fiieed in charge of a District Political 
Officer, who also acts as Record Officer for the British Sphere ot 
Togoland, with Headquarters at Ho, and an Assistant District 
Political Officer with Sub-District Headquarters at Kpandu. 


9. The total population of the British Sphere is theretore 
approximately 188,815, made up as follows :— 


Males ne oie a5 G a 94,406 
Females te ‘ ee ne 94,409 


with a total area of apockinatay 13,040 square miles. The 
figures of the population in paragraphs 3, 5 and 6 are the result 
of the 1921 census. It will be noted that they are in contradiction 
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to those supplied in the first report submitted for 1920-21, which 
were based on estimates founded on figures compiled by the 
German Administration, probably in 1904. The Area figures are 
those supplied by the Gold Coast Survey Department. 


10. The Administrative Staff operating in the Mandated Area 
is as follows :— 
Political. 
Two Senior Political Officers. 
Seven District Commissioners, one of whom acts as Record 
Officer for the British Sphere of Togoland, and 
two Assistant District Commissioners. 
Medical. 
Four Medical Officers, who are Medical Officers of Health for 
their respective Districts. 
Public Works. 
One Executive Engineer. 
Three Inspectors of Works. 
H.M. Customs Preventive Service. 
Three Collectors of Customs. 


Agriculture. 
One Superintendent of Agriculture. 
Police. 
One Commissioner of Police. 
Education. 


One Provincial Inspector of Schools. 
One Headmaster, Junior Trade School (Yendi). 


All the above Departments are assisted by an efficient native 
staff. These natives are employed in the public services in the 
position of :— 

Clerks, Interpreters ; 

Sanitary Inspectors ; 

Nurses, Dressers ; 

Surveyors ; 

Superintendents of Police ; 

Superintendents of Preventive Service ; 

Travelling Instructors (Agriculture) ; 

Assistant Inspectors of Schools, and 

Teachers, etc. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


11. Judicial procedure, as stated in the previous report, page 
5, paragraph 6, is now amended by Proclamation No. 4 of 1923 
(Appendix A.), which revokes the following Proclamations :— 
(i) The Proclamation issued at Lome on 30th September, 
1914, relating to British Courts in Togoland. 
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(ii) The Proclamation issued at Lome on 16th October, 1914, 
relating to the British Courts in Togoland. 

{iii) The Proclamation issued at Lome on 28th October, 1915, 
relating to the British Courts in Togoland. 

(iv) The Proclamation issued on 17th June, 1921 (Procla- 
mation No. 13 of 1921) ; and 

(v) The Administration (British Sphere of Togoland) Procla- 
mation, 1923, which was issued on 16th January, 1923, 
Proclamation No, 1 of 1923. 


(a) The jurisdiction of the Court of the Senior Political Officer 
is extended throughout the whole British Sphere, and in each of 
the districts of the British Sphere there is also a Court of the District 
Political Officer. 


(6) In the districts administered by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Northern Territories the Court of the Senior Political 
Officer may be presided over by any of the following Officers :— 

The Senior Political Officer, 
The Circuit Judge of the Protectorate, 
The Deputy Chief Commissioner, or by 


a fit and proper person appointed for the ptirpose in writing 
under the hand of the Senior Political Officer ; and such presiding 
officer should for the purpose of the administration of justice and 
of the holding of sessions of the said court in the districts, have, and 
may exercise (subject always to the terms of his appointment) 
all the powers, jurisdiction and authority of the Senior Political 
Officer. 


(c) In the Ho District the court of the Senior Political Officer 
may be presided over by the Senior Political Officer or by a fit 
and proper person appointed for the purpose in writing under his 
hand, and such presiding officer shall, for the purpose of admini- 
stration of justice and of the holding of sessions of such courts of 
such districts, have, and may exercise (subject always to the terms 
of his appointment) all powers, jurisdiction and authority of the 
Senior Political Officer ; 


(d) The courts of the District Political Officers—except in the 
Ho District—exercise a jurisdiction corresponding to that of a 
District Commissioner of the Northern Territories, and in the 
Ho District, to that of a District Commissioner of the Gold Coast 
Colony, namely, in civil matters up to £50, and in criminal matters, 
cases which may be dealt with by a fine of £50 or six months’, 
imprisonment with hard labour ; 


(e) Decisions of the courts of the District Political Officers are 
subject to review by the courts of the Senior Political Officers, 
whose powers are unlimited except in cases of capital punishment 
and of imprisonment of five years or upwards where a copy of 
the procecdings is forwarded to the Governor for his confirmation. 
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* Every such sentence is subject to annulment, commutation or 
reduction by the Governor, and no sentence of death is carried out 
unless confirmed by the Governor in writing ; 


(f) For hearing and determining civil causes the Courts are 
guided by Proclamations for the time being in force in the British 
Sphere and are subject thereto, and so far as reasonably practic- 
able by the laws of the Colony, provided always that the courts 
shall also, in general, be guided by the principles of justice, 
equity and good conscience ; 

(g) The criminal law administered by the courts is that 
declared in the Proclamations from time to time to be in force 
in the British Sphere, and also, so far as the same may be reason- 
ably applicable, that embodied in the Criminal Code of the Gold 
Coast Colony ; 


() In suits in which natives are exclusively concerned, the 
courts may at their discretion refer the parties to such Native 
Tribunal or Native Authority as may, according to the Native 
Customary Laws have power to deal with same. 


NATIVE JURISDICTION, 


12. All chiefs are allowed tribunals with limited jurisdiction, 
which during the German regime had its origin in the Chiefs 
Court Ordinance, i.e., a Head Chief in civil and criminal causes 
up to £5, and a Sub-Chief up to £2 10s. Appeals are allowed 
from a Sub-Chief’s Court to that of a Head Chief, and from that of 
Head Chief to that of the District Political Officer. 


The period of limitation for appeals from the Head Chief's 
Court to that of the District Political Officer is two weeks ; after 
this period appeals are refused except in special circumstances. 


13. The duties of the Chiefs are the same as set forth in 
Appendix E of 1920-21 Report. The Head Tax of six marks 
a year, instituted by the Germans, was abolished by our Admini- 
stration under the original Agreement of 1914, and has not been 
re-introduced. The Courts of the Chiefs consist of the Chief as 
President and from one to four members, selected from the more 
respected men of the village or division, with deciding votes ; 
in case of equality of votes the Chief decides. 


14. The Native Jurisdiction Ordinance applicable in the Gold 
Coast has not been introduced owing to the absence of effective 
machinery to work it in the Mandated Area. The limited 
powers of the Chiefs under the German regime, and the numerous 
petty states in existence (which doubtless originated when the 
Ewes settled down after the general exodus from Nuatja), each 
with its own Head Chief and Sub-Chiefs, would make the intro- 
duction of this Ordinance impracticable for some time to come. 
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15. The Chief’s Oath, which was discouraged under the German 
regime, with the object of its ultimate disappearance, is recognised 
by the British Administration as a native institution. The 
following is a brief description of the Oath :— 


“ Anciently among the Ewe-speaking people the process 
of law was set in motion by means of an oath sworn on another 
person, and the practice, though not as in early days exclu- 
sively, still prevails. The oath is attached to the ancestral 
stool of a division or sub-division, and is sworn by the mention 
either of the name or the description of a place where some 4 
disaster befell the state, or of the day of the week upon which j 
such an event occurred. The incident which gives rise to it may 
be a victory accomplished at a cost, but it is essentially the i 
loss which is recorded by the creation of the oath. The 
Chief, as occupant of the stool, prohibits formal utterance 
of the word indicative of the event, and places a price on 
it. Should a dispute between two persons arise, and should 
accused or accuser mention the prescribed word, specifically 
and in the form of an oath, both parties are pledged to refrain 
from further differences until the point at issue is brought 
before the tribunal over which the blood descendant of the 
creator of the oath presides, when after adjudication, the 
offender is called upon to pay the penalty. Common parti- : 
cipation in and respect for the oath, is the cement which 
binds what otherwise would be a number of village communi- 
ties into the visible state, and it may be described as the true 
test of union. The stools of subordinate chiefs of a compara- 
tively high rank usually have a distinctive oath, inferior 
to that of a paramount stool, and the possession of an oath 
may be taken as that which distinguishes a chief from a 
village headman.” 


16. The oath fees in the Southern Section are in the case of 
a Head Chief £5, and £2 10s. in the case of a Sub-Chief. 


Adultery fees in connection with the Native Courts, which 
were originally as follows : — 


f° Soul 
Head Chief es ar a i Je.%5-.0: £0 
Sub-Chief Me oh 210 0 
Literates .. 22 we se ee -- 110 0 
Illiterates aA 8s ts oe ee 46 

have since been increased as follows :— 

Head Chief 6 nn a cf - 60 0 
Sub-Chiefs hes . 3 0 0 
Literates (including Linguists, Craftsmen) wo oe DG 
Illiterates . a - 7 6 


with the object of checking promiscuous fornication, which is the 
cause of a lot of domestic troubles. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


17. There is a bi-weekly postal service between Ho and Accra, 
and a weekly service between Ho and Palime and between Ho 
and Kpandu. The former, as mentioned in the previous report, 
page 5, paragraph 7, proved most unreliable and was abolished 
in favour of the Ho-Adidome service, which is maintained by a 
mail van from Accra to Amedica (on the Volta River), a distance 
of 40 miles from Accra, and thence to Adidome by motor launch, 
a distance of 35 miles, and thence by mail runners, a further 
distance of 42 miles, to Ho. 


18. The Ho-Kpandu and the Ho-Palime services are main- 
tained by runners. 

19. The districts in the Northern Territories are served from 
Salaga and Tamale respectively by motor transport, telegraphic 
communications reaching these sources by the same route. 


20. Telegraphic communication between Ho and the Gold 
Coast is via Palime and Lome, and is maintained by arrangements 
with the French authorities. 


21. It is not proposed at present to erect any further tele- 
graphic lines in the British Sphere. 


Roaps. 


22. As stated on page 6, paragraph 8, of the previous report, 
on the partition of the Colony in 1920, the British Sphere was left 
without direct means of communication with the coast which 
could be used for motor transport, or any trade outlet to the sea 
other than by utilising the French railways in the French Area. 
To overcome this difficulty a first-class motor road is being con- 
structed and is now open to heavy motor traffic between Ho and 
Senchi on the River Volta, a distance of 45 miles, to connect the 
Gold Coast from Accra, via Senchi, with the Northern Territories 
as far as Yendi. This motor way also provides an outlet to the 
sea by the River Volta, via Amedika, to the port of Addah, a 
further distance of some 78 miles. The same is the main 
motor way to the Northern Territories, branching north from 
Anyirawase, three miles west from the former Anglo-German 
Frontier, between the Gold Coast and Togoland, thence over the 
Bame-Kpeve Pass (constructed in 1921), thence to Golokwati, 
via Logba-Wuinta, where it joins the main Palime-Kpandu 
Road, thence due west to Kpandu and thence north to Kete- 
Kratchi and Yendi, a total distance of approximately 335 miles 
from Senchi. 

This road has been reduced in distance by five miles by the 
construction of a motor way between Logba-Wuinta and 
Golokwati, thus avoiding Leklebi-Dafo. 
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23. The motor road from Ho to Adidome on the River Volta 
(42 miles), and thence by river to Addah, a further distance of 
25 miles, has been maintained, and is open to light motor traffic 
as a dry weather road. This motor way has been very little 
patronised by the merchants, probably owing to the close 
proximity of the Palime-Lome Railway in the French Zone. It 
is to be hoped that when the cotton industry, now in its infancy, 
has developed to such proportions as make it capable of commercial 
exploitation, the utility of the road as an outlet to the seaport at 
Addah will be appreciated by the mercantile community. 


24. The main roads at present feeding the Palime-Lome 
Railway—a distance of 78 miles from Palime to Lome—are :— 


Ho-Palime, via Nyive, British-French Boundary, a distance 
of 27 miles, 15 of which are in the British Sphere. 

Bame-Honuta, Anglo-French Boundary, and Kpatawe, a 
distance of 35 miles, of which 20 are in the British Sphere. 

Hohoe-Palime, via Koloenu, Golokwati and Dafo, a distance 
of 33 miles, of which 20 are in the British Sphere. 


25. There is a motor road from Tamale running due east, via 
Djimle-Sung-Sambu-Yendi to Demon, a distance of approximately 
75 miles, and thence due north to Nalogli, a further 
distance of eight miles. 


26. There is also a motor road between Ho and Denu—a port 
on the Gold Coast, situate between Lome and Keta, via Botoe, 
Aferingbe and Dsodje—40 miles of which pass through the 
British Sphere. A list of roads open to motor and cycle traffic 
in the Ho District, with mileages, is attached. See Appendix B. 


27. A new motor road is under construction between Kratchi 
and Salaga. 


WATERWAYS. 


28. The only river of any importance from a commercial 
standpoint is the River Volta, which is formed 40 miles north 
of Yegi by the confluence of the Black and White Voltas, and 
forms the western boundary from the confluence of the Daka 
River near Tankatamku (which latter river also forms the 
boundary between the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and 
Togoland) as far south as the confluence of the River Dayi— 
latitude 6° 40’ W.—whence the Volta passes through the Gold 
Coast and flows into the sea at the port of Addah, where the 
mouth is about a mile wide, and small coastal steamers of about 
600 tons gross tonnage can enter the river. The southern portion 
of the river is navigable for flat bottom steam launches and lighters 
all the year round, up to Amedica, a distance of some 76 
miles. Coastal steamers have been known to reach this distance 
during high floods. 
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29. Canoe transport is utilized from Amedica as far north as 
Yegi, where a considerable amount of salt and local produce trade 
is carried on. The dangerous Kratchi rapids, which it is stated 
have never been shot by a canoe, however, necessitate the trans- 
shipping of merchandise from the bottom of the rapids to the top, 
and for this purpose a mono-rail was erected some years ago for 
canoe porterage on the Gold Coast side. A quantity of salt enters 
Togoland at this point through Kete-Kratchi. 


30. A fishing industry flourishes on the river, and a quantity 
of dried fish enters Togoland for local consumption from this 
source. 


31. Other minor perennial waterways are the Oti, which flows. 
into the Volta slightly north of Yambosu; the Daka, already 
mentioned above; the Asuokoko, which flows into the Volta. 
near Akrosu ; the Konsu, west of Kwamikrum ; and the Flabo,.° 
a tributary of the Dayi, which latter enters the Volta as already 
stated.’ 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


32. The works under this head are carried out in the Ho 
District by the officers of the Public Works Department of the 
Gold Coast, and in the other districts by the District Political 
Officers under the guidance of officers of the former Department. 


33. The Public Works Department in the Ho District consists 
of :— 
One Engineer, 
Three. Inspectors of Works, assisted by an African Staff. 


34. All Government buildings have been maintained and kept 
in repair. The following buildings were completed or were under 
construction during the year under review :— 

(1) Guard and Charge Room, Police Lines, Ho—completed 
at a cost of £74. 

(2) One Bungalow, commenced in November, 1922, and com- 
pleted in 1923—total cost, including rain water tanks 
and furniture, being £1,070. 

(3) Court House, Offices and Treasury, commenced May, 
1923, at an estimated total cost (including furniture) of 


(4) Two “Bungalows, commenced in September, 1923, at an 
estimated total cost, including rain water tanks and 
furniture, of £2,840. 


All the above buildings are substantially built with brick or 
masonry walls, and roofed with shingles. The roads in the towns 
have been widened and considerably improved, and sign-posts 
have been erected denoting the names of towns and villages. 
Public conveniences have been constructed for the use of the local 
inhabitants, and market stalls with cement floors and shingle 
roofs are under construction in Ho for use of the local traders. 
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35. The resources of the country are mainly agricultural, and 
the prosperity of the country and its peoples must, to a large 
degree, depend upon the successful development of these resources. 
This fact is fully recognised by the Administration, and the 
vigilance of its agricultural officers is never relaxed, and useful 
and valuable instructions are always given. 


36. In the northern portion of the British Sphere the prevailing 
type of the country is orchard bush, the soil being sandy, shingly 
and lateritic, totally unsuited for the cultivation of such crops as 
cocoa, kola, etc. The soil during the wet season becomes swampy, 
particularly in the vicinity of large rivers ; in the dry season the 
conditions are reversed, water is often scarce and the soil becomes 

- extremely dry. The staple crops grown include guinea corn, 
millet, yams, cotton, pigeon peas, ground nuts, cassava, beans 
and tobacco. Shea butter—butyspenum Parki—is found in 
abundance, and the butter manufactured from its fruit is the chief 
product of export into the Gold Coast Colony for various uses. 


37. In the central portion of the British Sphere, that is to say, 
the Kratchi Area, vegetation is of a semi-orchard type and the 
soil is poor. 


38. In the southern portion of the area the soil improves, and 
crops, such as cassava and yams, etc., are grown in the vicinity of 
each village in large quantities for local consumption. An 
endeavour is being made to revive the cotton industry, which some 
years ago was in a flourishing state. Several thousands of kola 
seeds have been distributed to the chiefs in the hope that in the 
future kola plantations would be the means of replacing the now 
defunct rubber trade. Cocoa, cotton, palm kernels, palm oil, 
coconuts, kola, corn, ground nuts, coffee, beans, rice and tobacco 
are the important products cultivated in the Southern Section, and 
for which the country is suited. 


39. The cocoa area commences in the Tapa Division close to 
the boundary between the Ho and the Kete-Kratchi Districts. 
The chief areas for this product are in the neighbourhood of 
Wovra-Wovra and Borada, in the north of Kpandu, and extend as 
far south as the range of hills at the base of which Ho lies. 


40. The first-named product is largely grown and forms the 
staple export produce, cotton following next in the order of 
importance. Regarding its future prospects under German and 
British Administration, an extract quoted im toto from a book 
published by N. M. Penzer, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., may be 
of interest. The article also refers to that portion of Togoland 
mandated to France and is entitled: ‘“ Cotton Growing in 
British West Africa ;’ ‘‘ The Late German Colonies.” 
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“A. Togoland.”” 

“ (i) Geographical and General_—The former German 
Colony of Togoland is situated on the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea. Its frontage on the gulf extends for 32 
miles only, but it stretches inland for 350 miles and has an 
average of 130 miles. It is bordered on the west by the 
British Gold Coast, on the north by the French Colony of 
Upper Senegal and Niger, and on the east by the French 
Colony of Dahomey. 

“ Togoland is divided into two triangles by a range of 
mountains which begins and ends beyond the frontiers, thus 
forming two distinct areas—the north-western, consisting of 
low-lands drained by rivers Oti and Kulukpene; and the 
south-eastern, low-lying coastal regions and an interior 
plateau. 

“With the exception of the Kara and Kerang Rivers, 
which rise on the eastern side of the chain, all the rivers of 
the Colony—the Volta and its tributaries—rise in the central 
range. : 

“ Transport and intercourse are made difficult by impass- 
able hills and swollen or deep-cut rivers. The geological 
formation in the east of the Colony consists of gneiss and 
granite, whilst further west are gneiss and limestone, with 
considerable quantities of quartzite on the Western border. 

“ The soil of Togoland is not fertile. The best is found 
in the river valleys and at the foot of certain mountains, 
especially the Agu Mountain, south of Misahohe. 

“In central Togo the maximum rainfall is in September. 
This is followed by three months of intense heat. The water 
supply is dependent on the rains, perpetual drought making 
some parts of the Colony inhabitable. 

“Lome is the natural port of Togland, and before the 
war there was communication with Hamburg. 

‘The native population consists mainly of the Sudan 
negroes, who have the reputation of being almost the best 
labour obtainable in Africa. The native population is 
estimated at about 1,000,000. In 1913 there was 368 whites 
in Togoland, of which the large majority were Germans. 

“« (ii) Historical—The German flag was hoisted at Lome 
in 1884 by Dr. Gustav Nachtigal, the German Consul-General 
for West Africa. _ A series of disciplinary expeditions between 
that date and 1890 firmly established German dominion over 
that small but hitherto independent strip of country. 

“Since then the Germans have spared neither effort nor 
money in developing the Colony to the utmost. An excellent 
postal and telephone service was installed; railways and 
toads were built; schools and colleges were started. A 
large wireless had just been completed at Kamina when the 
war broke out. 
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“Shortly before the beginning of the 20th century the 
Germans, realising the disproportion of the world’s cotton 
supply to the needs of the world, and resentful of their entire 
dependence for that commodity on the United States, deter- 
mined to endeavour to start a supply within their Empire. 


“‘ Togoland appeared to them to offer very special oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of cotton as it was densely 
populated and the natives were excellent agriculturists, well 
accustomed to growing cotton for their own use. 

“In 1900 the German Colonial Economic Committee 
determined to send out an expedition to Togoland to report 
on the most favourable districts for cotton growing, and to 
find out what machinery, etc., would be needed, and to make 
all necessary recommendations. The services of an American 
expert, Mr. James N. Galloway, were secured, and he under- 
took to remain some years in the country to superintend the 
beginning of the industry. : 

“As the fields and lands in Togo belong to the natives, 
it was decided from the beginning that cotton should be 
established as a native industry, and four coloured men, all 
of them experienced and educated cotton growers, were sent 
from Alabama in 1908 to show the natives how to work. 

“The first station was opened in Towe, where 100 acres 
were cleared. Cotton growing was afterwards taken up by 
the Imperial stations at Misahohe, Ho, Kpandu, Kete- 
Kratchi, Atakpame and Sokode. 

“In 1904 the Colonial Economic Committee transferred 
its experimental station and school from Towe to Nuatja 
in Southern Togo under the management of an American 
called John Robinson. The course was a three years’ one, 
and when it was finished, the students, who were selected 
from different districts, returned to their native districts 
where they were granted 20 acres of land each. This 
grant was subsequently discontinued, as it was found that 
the land was not used to its best advantage. In 1908 the 
Togo Government purchased the Nuatja College from the 
Colonial Economic Committee, and since then all kinds of 
agricultural work, besides cotton growing, have been taught 
there. 

“The Germans hoped that under Government protection 
the cotton industry would be developed into a national 
pursuit. Not only would the natives become economically 
dependent on the Fatherland, but Germany even entertained 
the hope of eventually becoming independent of the United 
States for her supply of cotton. That these hopes were a 
great deal too optimistic the Germans themselves realised, 
and in 1914, Moritz Schantz, on behalf of the Colonial 
Economic Committee, announced that cotton growing in 
Togoland was not capable of much further expansion. 
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“ ii) Varieties—Nearly every locality in Togo produces 
a different kind of cotton. The following are the most 
important indigenous varieties. 

“ Two varieties of Gossypium Punctatum :— 

“(1) A variety with hairy seed, which is tall growing 
and has but a small yield, the balls of which mature 
quickly. It flourishes along the coast and is able to 
withstand droughts. 

“ (2) An up-country variety. 

“‘ The Sokode cotton belonging to G. Punctatum, similar 
to American Upland. 


“The Togo Sea Island cotton (G. Religiosum), a variety 
with bare seeds. Successful results from it have been 
obtained in the upland districts round Agu, Misahohe and 
Atakpame. The Kpandu cotton: a hybrid of G. Peru- 
vianum and G. Barbadense, with bare seeds which close up 
ina ball. An indigenous variety which grows in the Mangu 
district. 

“The Germans have made many attempts hybridising 
the different varieties. One of their most successful experi- 
ments was in Southern and Central Togo, where the coast 
variety—G. Punctatum—crossed slightly with American 
Upland (G. Hirsutum) and Togo Sea Island, gave satisfactory 
results. The American variety, Russell Big Bolls (G. 
Hirsutum), was imported from the States. It yields more 
than the indigenous cotton, though the production is inferior 
to that in the States. 


“‘ Egyptian seed has also been tried, but without success. 
The authorities finally came to the conclusion that the most 
suitable kinds of cotton for cultivation were :— 

“ For South of Togoland—Indigenous Sea Island cotton. 
“ For Central Togo—American Upland. 
“For North Togo—An East India variety. 


“ (iv) Statistics—Exports of cotton from Togoland, 
1902-1911 :— 


Year. Cotton Bales. Year. Cotton Bales. 

550 Ib. 550 Ib. 
1902... me 80 = 1907-8 Pe 1,691 
1903... ee 128 1908-9 23 2,300 
1904-5 .. ni S19" 4910: Pe 1,859 
1905-6 .. Os 857. 1911 «.. es 2,071 
1906-7 -. 1,205 


“In order to convince the natives that it was to their 
interest to grow cotton, the Colonial Economic Committee 
guaranteed them a fixed purchase price. In 1910 they 
received 3} pf. per pound of lint brought tothe coast. Cotton 
was also bought at all the central buying agencies. 
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“ The average price obtained for Togo cotton in Germany 
in 1911-1912 was 6d. per 4kg. (1 Ib. 10z.), whilst cotton 
seed yielded £6 10s. per metric ton. 


“The sea freight was 12 marks per bale of 550 Ib. from 
Togo to Bremen.” 


It will be observed that the German hopes were a great deal 
too optimistic, as Herr Moritz Schanz announced in 1914, on 
behalf of the Colonial Economic Committee, that cotton growing 
in Togo was not capable of further expansion. 


The product has up till now offered little inducement to the 
farmer for extensive cultivation in the British Sphere, and it has 
been more or less grown in the nature of a catch crop, primarily 
to meet localdemands. The very heavy cost of transport entailed 
by conveying the cotton with seed over some distance to railhead 
(Palime) in the French Sphere, in order to have it ginned, robbed 
the farmer of much of his earnings, and it became difficult for him 
to understand the benefits to himself of cotton culture. 


Its possibilities are, however, pre-eminently hopeful, and a 
number of varieties exhibited at the Ho Agricultural Show were 
adjudged worthy of special merit. Improvement of the price of 
cotton in the European market, and the consequent high prices 
paid locally, may stimulate the farmer’s interest and urge him to 
more vigorous efforts. With this end in view, Government have 
established a cotton ginnery at Chelekpe in the Adaklu Division 
(the chief area of supply), which is used free of charge by the farmers, 
and a free distribution of selected seeds is being annually made to 
further encourage the industry. 


41. The Agricultural Officers, assisted by the Political Officers, 
have instructions to render every assistance to the farmers by 
selecting plots of land suitable for the growing of this product, 
and it is anticipated that in the near future cotton will become 
one of the most important products of the southern portion of 
the British Sphere. 


42. The country abounds in palm forests, but here, as in cotton, 
the heavy cost of transport to the port militates against more 
extensive production. 


43. Although some parts of the country are quite suitable, 
very little coconut is grown, and the copra industry is practically 
absent. It is to be hoped, however, that the inauguration of the 
system of bonuses for all farmers who establish an appreciable 
area with coconuts will bring about an improvement. 


44. The other products mentioned above are not grown 
in sufficient quantities to allow of their being commercially 
exploited, but the Agricultural Officers are offering every facility 
and encouragement to popularise these important crops, 
especially coffee and kola. 
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Tobacco is being encouraged for local consumption, and some 
excellent samples, which compared favourably with imported 
brands, were exhibited at the Ho Agricultural Show. 


45. The “‘ Collar Crack” disease of cocoa has become a dis- 
turbing feature, and legislation has had to be resorted to in order 
to check the spread of this disease as the farmer has shown more 
disinclination to carry out the drastic measures required to 
eradicate it effectively. In Appendix G is quoted an interesting 
extract from the report of the Assistant Superintendent of 
Agriculture, giving the history and treatment of the disease. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIONS. 


46. Ho and Kpandu.—The former German Plantations at Ho 
and Kpandu have been taken over by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Gold Coast, and attention is chiefly confined to kola 
and cocoa. 


Kpedschu.—The Government experimental Plantation at 
Kpedschu, situated on the Ho—-Adidome Road, 16 miles south of 
Ho, made mention of on page 20, paragraph 100, of the previous 
report, is still being maintained by the Agricultural Department. 
The yield of the cotton crop treated in 1922 did not prove such a 
success as was anticipated, due, it is reported, to the humidity of 
the atmosphere. Further experiments are, however, being made. 
Successful crops of corn, rice, ground nuts, soya beans and tobacco 
have been grown and a coconut plot has been established. 


Kpeve.—During the year the Agricultural Department of the 
Gold Coast has taken over the former Enemy Property at Kpeve 
situated on the old former Gold Coast-Togoland Boundary, 20 
miles north of Ho, for experimental purposes. It contains some 
20 acres of cocoa and a quantity of oil palms with room for 
expansion. In the near future this station will become the Head- 
quarters of the District Agricultural Officer for the southern 
portion of Togoland. 


SLAVERY. 


47. The Slave Trade had been effectively abolished by the 
Germans on the assumption of the administration of the British 
Sphere by the British Government, when the Slave Dealing 
Abolishing Ordinance, 1874, and the Emancipation of Slaves 
Ordinance 1874, of the Gold Coast became operative. 


48. Slavery is not legally recognised, but whatever form of it 
may still be extant, detection is rendered difficult and almost 
impossible by the effectual concealment of their correct status by 
the slaves themselves. In the days when slavery was tolerated, 
domestic slaves were the most privileged of their class and were 
treated like dependents, eventually becoming merged into the 
family of their masters, where association had been of long 
duration and good conduct had merited such a special privilege. 
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49. The pledging of a person is not recognised legally, and a 
form of it, where a person was demanded as security for the 
payment of costs in a Native Tribunal, was brought to the notice 
of the Administration and was forthwith suppressed. 


50. It may be safely assumed that the more objectionable 
forms of slavery no longer exist, and it may therefore be interesting 
to give here some of the strange customs which once guided the 
conduct of those who gloried in its existence, but which are to-day 
mere relics of a once highly flourishing but none the less pernicious 
institution. 


51. Slavery may be broadly classed under two heads, namely, 
voluntary and involuntary ; under the former class were persons 
who, as in the feudal days of Europe, offered themselves, often 
with their belongings, in pledge for protection. These occupied 
a position a degree better than that of the domestic slave, and 
though they did not, like the latter, become members of their 
master’s family, were yet members of his household. 


The person who, through stress of embarrassed circumstances 
offered himself, or was offered, as security for a loan required either 
by himself or by a member of his family, or by his master, if a 
slave, suffered the hardest lot. He regained his freedom only when 
the debt was fully discharged, and not infrequently with heavy 
interest. Unless it was expressly stipulated at the time the pawn 
was effected, the master or any of his blood relatives could not, 
if the pawn was a woman, take her in concubinage ; such an act 
in the absence of such stipulation was considered improper and 
invariably cancelled the debt and discharged the pawn and her 
family from all liabilities. Should, however, such a stipulation be 
made, the children begotten by the master of the woman also 
served in bondage. A pawn was always considered a stranger, and 
whereas the domestic slave might succeed to his master’s property, 
the pawn could never do so. 


52. In the Northern Area no special measures are taken as the 
population is aware that it is contrary to the rules of British law, 
and there is no record to hand of any suspected slavery during the 
British Administration. All the inhabitants of the British Sphere 
are made fully aware of the severity with which commission of 
acts which may have even the appearance of a revival of slavery 
would be dealt with. 


LABOUR. 


53. The resolutions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Conferences are not of such a character as to be applicable 
to the Gold Coast, but if in the future recommendations were 
applicable to the Gold Coast, the question of their application to 
the British Sphere of Togoland would be considered. 


a, 
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54. No forced labour in any shape or form is tolerated, and 
protection of the interest of labour is guided by the Gold Coast 
“ Regulation of Employment Ordinance ’’ No. 11 of 1921. This 
Ordinance has not been brought into force in Togoland, but merely 
serves as a guide to the Political Officers. 


55. Communal labour is employed in the maintenance of 
important trade roads and rest houses, but such labour is organised 
by the Chiefs and adequate compensation is invariably made. 


56. During the cocoa season the inhabitants of the Southern 
Section are attracted by the decidedly lucrative nature of occu- 
pation offered by owners of farms on the Gold Coast, whither they 
emigrate for the duration of the season. This section, therefore, 
forms a prolific source of labour supply, and helps the Gold Coast 
to tide over a period which might otherwise prove one of so serious 
a labour shortage as to hamper severely the industry. 

In the Northern Section recruiting is carried out for private 
enterprises by recruiting agents, and the activities of Government 
are confined to the introduction of such agents to the chiefs and 
people, and an explanation of theit object and the nature of the 
enterprise for which labour is being recruited. - 

The Gold Coast mines, railways, and the Accra Sisal Plantation 
all draw on the labour in this section. The health of the labour so 
recruited during the year under review has been reported to be 
satisfactory. 

Dismissal for misconduct and incompetency is resorted to as a 
disciplinary measure provided by local law. 


57. Recruiting of labour for another territory is not permitted. 


58. There is no organisation in the Southern Section which 
provides vocational and technical education beyond that supplied 
by the Public Works Department, where the local inhabitants, 
under the supervision of European Inspectors, increase their 
knowledge and skill in their various trades and craft. 


59. In the Northern Section there is a Junior Trade School (at 
Yendi) where the numerous trades are being eee to a number of 
pupils from the surrounding districts. 

60. The dearth of skilled labour, which is largely drawn from 
the Gold Coast, hampers the rapid carrying out of the important 
works of public utility, and the training which the Public Works 
Department provides, therefore, fills a gap which has been created 
by the absence of any undertaking requiring skilled labour prior 
to the advent of that department in 1920. 


61. A number of unskilled labourers, chiefly Kabures, enter the 
British Sphere from the French Sphere fcr the purpose of seeking 
employment. 

62. The working day consists of eight and a half hours, 
commencing from 6 a.m. till 3 p.m., with an interval of half-an- 
hour from 10 to 10.30 a.m. 
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63. Skilled labour is paid for at the rate of 2s. to 3s. per diem 
and unskilled labour at the rate of Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem. 


ARMS TRAFFIC. 


64. The arms and ammunition traffic is controlled by the Arms 
and Ammunition Proclamation No. 8 of 1922, and Regulations 
made thereunder No. 12 of 1922, both dated 23rd June, 1922, 
which brought into force the provisions of the Convention for the 
Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, signed at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on 10th September, 1919, as mentioned on pages 
eight and nine of the 1922 Report ; and by Regulation No. 30 
of 1923, which further prohibits the importation of firearms and 
ammunition by post, and extends the scope of the test of 
possession of firearms, and prohibits the conversion of flint-lock 
guns into cap guns, and regulates the licensing of persons and 
places for the repairing of firearms, vide Appendix D. 


65. Permits have been granted to the various Chiefs to purchase 
25,412 lb. of gunpowder, 4,918 Ib. of lead bars, and 942 tins of 
percussion caps, and to Africans of notability to purchase three 
double-barrelled guns with 1,350 cartridges. Permits to buy 33 
dane guns have been issued to the Chiefs. The total number of 
guns licensed was: 8,316 flint-lock and cap guns ; seven doubled- 
barrelled guns ; and four air guns. Two private warehouses were 
licensed at Kpandu. 


These arms and ammunition are for the purpose of hunting 
and protecting farms against the ravages of monkeys and other 
destructive animals. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND DRUGS. 


66. The measures taken to ensure the prohibition of abuse of 
the liquor traffic are contained in “‘ The Second Spirituous Liquor 
Ordinance ” (No. 31 of 1920), since amended by the ‘‘ The Second 
Spirituous Liquor Amendment Ordinance, 1923” which more 
clearly and precisely defines ‘‘ Trade Spirits”’ and fixes the 
maximum strength of absolute alcohol imported spirits should 
contain. (Vide Appendix E.). 


67. Palm wine, prepared from the sap of the palm tree, and 
corn beer are the only alcoholic beverages manufactured locally. 
The imposition of restrictions on trade in imported spirits, and the 
very great difficulty with which the commodity could be obtained, 
at first tended to increase the consumption of palm wine and 
incidentally the destruction of palm trees required for its manu- 
facture, but the less circumscribed limits of trade which improved 
conditions have brought about, and the activities of the local 
chiefs in restraining wanton destruction of trees, have now 
mitigated these evils. 
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68. There is no organised campaign against alcoholism, but it 
is believed that public opinion is becoming more and more severe 
in its censure of intemperance. 


69. Importation of alcohol through the Anglo-Frénch frontier 
is prohibited, and as no records are kept of supplies from the 
Gold Coast, the main source, it is impossible to give statistics. 
The local inhabitants are remarkably temperate, and there are no 
indications of consumption being abnormal. 


70. The countries of origin of alcoholic liquors are the same as 
named in the last year’s report, save that Germany has begun to 
export beer and wine. 


71. During the year under review the Opium Ordinance of the 
Gold Coast Colony, together with all rules made or to be made 
thereunder, has been made applicable to the British Sphere of 
Togoland by Proclamation No. 2 of 1923 :—‘‘ The Opium Procla- 
mation, 1923 ’—dated January, 1923. (See Appendix E.) 


72. The drug habit is unknown and is not likely to appeal to 
the less educated inhabitants of this Sphere. 


73. The sale and consumption of alcohol is totally prohibited 
in the Northern Section. Doubtless there is a certain amount of 
illicit trade in spirits carried on beyond the sphere in which the 
Customs Preventive Service operates up in the Northern Section, 
probably introduced from the Atakpame region. This leakage is 
not of a serious nature. 


Wines containing more than 20 per cent. of alcohol are deemed 
to be spirits and are therefore prohibited. 


MILITARY CLAUSES. 


74. As stated in the previous year’s report, page 11, para- 
graph 37, there are no permanent or provisional fortifications, 
nor any military or naval bases in British Togoland, and military 
forces would only be employed in the British Sphere in cases of 
utmost urgency for external or internal protection. 


75. The Southern Section is policed by a force termed the 
Togoland Police Force, which is entirely of a civil nature, 
consisting of :— 

1 European Commissioner of Police, 

2 Superintendents, 

1 Assistant Superintendent, 

7 Non-commissioned Officers, and 
44 Rank and File. 


Its duties are the prevention and detection of crime and the 
maintenance of order, and assistance to the Administration. It 
is, however, also trained for use as an auxiliary military force in 
time of stress and emergency. 
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The force is now divided into two detachments, as follows :— 
Ho (Headquarters of the Force and Political Administration) : 
1 Commissioner of Police, 
1 Superintendent, 
1 Assistant Superintendent, 
5 Non-commissioned Officers, 
32 Rank and File. 
Kpandu (a sub-station to the above) : 
1 Superintendent, 
2 Non-commissioned Officers, 
12 Rank and File. 


76. The station at Kete-Kratchi, mentioned in the previous 
report, was handed over on 31st March, 1923 (end of the financial 
year), to the Northern Territories Constabulary. 


77. The Togoland Police Force, with the exception of the 
Commissioner, who is a European, is entirely recruited from the 
various West African tribes. All are illiterates, except the 
superintendents, the assistant superintendent, and five of the rank 
and file necessary for the clerical administration. 


78. The arms of the Force consist of the short Lee-Enfield, 
Mark III, and the ordinary wooden truncheon for use in cases of 
necessity while on ordinary town or civil patrol. 


79. The remainder of the British Sphere—under the adminis- 
tration of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast—is policed 
by the Northern Territories Constabulary. The strength 
functioning is 46 rank and file, out of which 25 are stationed 
at Yendi and 21 at Kratchi. 


80. The Customs Preventive Service constitutes an auxiliary 
armed force, armed with carbines of the Lee-Enfield pattern, 
the authorised strength being : — 

3 European Civil Officers (Collectors of Customs), 
2 First Class Superintendents, 
5 Second Class Superintendents, 

18 Third Class Superintendents, 
7 Sergeants, 

12 Corporals, 

31 First Class Constables, and 

59 Second Class Constables, 

the total strength being 137. 


The Force is divided into three sections, viz. :— 
(i) The Northern Section, which consists of the following 

stations :— 
Chiringa, 
Dadiase, 
Pampawe, 
Kadjcbi (Headquarters), 
Borada, and 
Baglo.—Total strength, 53. 
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(ii) The Central Section, with the following stations :— 
Apegame, 
Wati, : 
Leklebi-Dafo (Headquarters), 
Ashanti, P 
Honuta, 
Shia, and 
British Niwe.—Total strength, 67 ; and 
(iii) The Southern Section, which consists of the following 
stations :— 
Kpetoe, and 
Sokpe.—Total strength, 17. 
(The remaining stations of the Southern Section 
below Sopke come under the Gold Coast Adminis- 
tration). 


81. The object of this Force is primarily the protection of 
revenue and the fostering of trade. 


Recruiting for the Preventive Service is voluntary, preference 
being given to reservists of the Gold Coast Regiment and to 
tribes in the Northern Territories. 


82. The total cost of maintenance of the three forces 
mentioned above during the year under review amounted to 
approximately £18,677, made up as follows :— 











bp ob 
(a) Northern Territories Constabulary :— 
Personal emoluments ee we 1,250 
Other charges re ns a 230 
1,480 
(b) Togoland Police Force :— 
Personal emoluments ei Me 3,799 
Other charges Se i - 1,072 
4,871 
(c) Preventive Service :— 
Personal emoluments and other 
charges... Pe ae os -. 12,326 
Grand Total a ts! £18,677 





ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


83. Subject to the fulfilment of the requirements of public 
order and local law, similar rights as those enjoyed by British 
Nationals are conferred on other Nationals of States members 
of the League of Nations, whether in respect of entry into and 
residence in the territory, as also in the protection to person and 
property, the acquisition of property, movable and immovable, 
and in the exercise of profession or trade. 
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84. Freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, 
commercial and industrial equality are enjoyed and ensured to 
all Nationals of States members of the League of Nations. 

(a) Concessions.—No concessions for the development of 
the material resources of the territory have been granted or 
applied for. 

No concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
have been granted, whether for the benefit of the British 
Government nor even directly or indirectly for that of 
British Nationals, and no preferential advantages inconsistent 
with economic, commercial and industrial equality have been 
conferred on any Nationals of States members of the League 
of Nations. 

(0) Land Tenure.—Alienation is, without exception, 
subject to the entire fulfilment of the requirements of native 
custom, and is made conditional on the approval of Govern- 
ment. 

(c) Mining Rights—No mineral resources capable of 
exploitation have been discovered. 

(ad) Fiscal Regime.—Fiscal arrangements are subject to 
no preferential advantages, and the incidence of taxation 
falls alike on British Nationals as on other Nationals of States 
members of the League of Nations. 

(e) Customs Regulations are not discriminative. No 
transit conveniences are in vogue. 


EDUCATION. 


85. During the period under review considerable progress has 
been made. The Scottish Mission, which is the largest evan- 
gelical mission operating on the Gold Coast, assumed control of 
the former Bremen Mission during August, 1922. This relieved 
the Gold Coast Education Department of the responsibility for 
supervising the church activities, a duty which was imposed 
upon it by Government as a temporary expedient for the purpose 
of preventing dissension among the mission members, which 
would most certainly have arisen without European supervision, 
particularly as this mission was split into two parts by the partition 
of Togoland between the British and French. 


86. During 1923 the Scottish Mission were enabled to re- 
organise the religious work on its own lines with, it cannot be 
doubted, much benefit to the indigenous population, who have 
thus been again able to appreciate, after the unsettled years since 
1914, the advantages of expert church organisation. 


87. Owing to difficulty of obtaining sufficient missionaries for 
its vast activities, the Scottish Mission obtained approval for the 
return of two German missionaries, who possess great experience 
of the Ewe people and their language, and who had worked among 
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them for thirty years. These missionaries are now installed at 
Akpafu, from which centre they supervise surrounding congre- 
gations under the general control of the Scottish Mission. 


88. In re-organising the former Bremen Mission, the joint 
secretary (the Rev. T. L. Beveridge) was faced with the difficulty 
of suitably reconciling the differences existing between the 
conditions west and east of the River Volta. He therefore 
suggested that the whole of the former Bremen Mission in British 
Togoland be united to the former Bremen Mission of the Gold 
Coast (this mission only operated east of the Volta in the Ewe- 
speaking areas) under one name, viz., “‘ The Ewe Mission.” This 
suggestion was met with general approbation, and the former 
Bremen Mission in the British Sphere is now known as the Ewe 
Mission or the Ewe Church. 


89. Forty-five schools of this mission were open during the 
year and were inspected by officers of the Education Department 
and the Political Service. The total enrolment at the end of the 
year was 2,210, the average daily attendance being 2,018. These 
figures represent a percentage increase over those for the year 
1922 of 8-3 and 12-2 respectively. They serve to indicate, at 
least, that the insistence on payment by pupils of nominal school 
fees (2s. 6d. a year for infant and 5s. to 10s. for standard pupils 
according to grade) does not affect the desire of the children or 
their parents for elementary education. These school fees, the 
receipts from which during the year amounted to £380, were paid 
to Government. Government, on the other hand, paid the 
salaries of all the Ewe Mission teachers, as it has done since 1916 
in the case of the Gold Coast and since 1921 in the case of those in 
the British Sphere. For the year 1923 the amount spent by 
Government on this service in Togoland alone was £2,650, a large 
sum when it is considered that the majority of the teachers have 
received free special courses in English and English teaching 
methods, and that even now many are far from efficient in their 
new conditions of work. The acting secretary of the Ewe Mission 
has arranged to conduct another special course in January, 1924. 


90. No Government grant was given to the Roman Catholic 
Mission during 1923. There is no direct evidence that a small 
sum awarded to this body in 1921 for Kpandu has yet been used 
for the purpose for which it was given. 

91. Continuous European supervision has been given by this 
mission to its churches and schools. Inspections of the schools 
by the Education Department have been as frequent as possible, 
but the general quality of the school work is not high owing to 
the diificulty of obtaining trained teachers. 

92. A change in organisation took place towards the end of 
the year by the appointment of Bishop Augustine Herman to the 
Lower Vicariate. On him now devolves the duty of control of 
the Roman Catholic stations in the Gold Coast east of the Volta 
and British Togoland. 
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93. The proposal indicated in the last year’s report, to re-open 
the Ameiope Ewe Mission Seminary for the training of teachers, 
was found to be impracticable; consequently, a number of 
students, intended as teachers for British Togoland schools in the 
future, are now undergoing theological and secular training at 
the Scottish Mission Seminary at Akropong on the Gold Coast. 


94. There have been spasmodic attempts on the part of 
members of the Wesleyan Mission to open stations, but the 
efforts have not yet met with any success, possibly owing to the 
firm establishment of the Ewe and the Roman Catholic Missions 
in all the important stations. 


95. Real progress in elementary education in this territory is 
taking place, but it can only be permanently valuable if ill-advised 
extension is checked and attention paid for some time to con- 
centration on thoroughness. 


96. Kete-Kratchi.—Apart’ from several Mohammedan schools 
in Kete-Kratchi, there are no educational establishments within 
this district. The Kratchihene has, however, made several 
petitions to Government, and it is suggested that an establishment 
should be founded somewhat on the lines of a junior trade school, 
the juniors receiving elementary education combined with 
agricultural instructions, pending the founding of a proper school. 
The question is now receiving the attention of Government. 


97. There is no system of higher education in medical matters, 
but no opportunity is lost in bringing these to the notice of the 
native population ; whenever possible, lectures on sanitation are 
delivered in every village by the Medical Officer, and circulars have 
been from time to time distributed to the chiefs for their guidance. 
The Political Officers also lay special stress on the subject. 


98. The activities of the Veterinary Department of the Gold 
Coast do not, at present, extend to the Sphere of the British 
Mandated Area. During the year, however, the Principal 
Veterinary Officer toured the Yendi District, where rinderpest 
was prevalent, and a number of cattle were inoculated. 


99. A number of vacancies in the junior trade schools of the 
Gold Coast and the Northern Territories are open to pupils in the 
British Sphere and are eagerly sought after. A school of this 
type was opened in Yendi in 1922 and the effort has proved 
highly successful. 


100. In the senior schools English is made the medium of 
instruction as far as possible, since these schools provide for 
children who come from beyond the Ewe-speaking country. In 
the junior schools English is taught, the medium of instruction 
being the vernacular. The inhabitants are anxious to study 
English, a language with which they were acquainted before the 
advent of the Germans, and which they show considerable aptitude 
for acquiring. Consequently, the progress made is remarkable. 
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101. There is no direct compulsion laid on the mission schools 

* in any respect, and only in so far as any might contravene the 

laws laid down for good government of the country as a whole 
would they be subject to any interference whatever. 


Schools on the assisted list are, of course, required to observe 
the curriculum laid down by Government. 


Trade Training. 


102. To remedy the inadequate provision for trade training 
in the Gold Coast Colony, Government has taken energetic steps 
by the institution of technical and trade schools for the training 
of artisans, a survey school for surveyors, an agricultural centre 
for agriculturists, railway classes for locomotive drivers, and 
organised classes for instruction for road foremen, dispensers and 
midwives and nurses. 


103. A number of vacancies are allocated to pupils in the 
southern portion of the British Sphere and are eeecely sought 
after. 


103 (a). The report submitted by the headmaster of the Yendi 
Junior Trade School for the year ending 1923 shows that the 
pupils are receiving in addition to an elementary literary education 
considerable practical training in agriculture, wood and metal 
work, care of livestock, etc. The following brief extract from the 
report tends to show the interest taken by teachers and pupils, 
and that the prime object, namely, character training to make the 
boys, when they grow up, useful members of the community, is 
being attained :— 

“(a) The following buildings were begun and completed 
by the school pupils :— 

One large building for livestock, including three rooms, 
swish beaten floors, drained by cement channels and 
cesspool. 

One stable and boys’ quarters. 

One boys’ latrine, ten seats, flyproof. 

One incinerator. 

A double dormitory is under construction, etc. 

‘“‘(b) The food farm has proved most successful, especially 
the crop of yams which reached 2,396. 

“(c) Roads and Paths.—200 yards of rolled laterite motor 
road made : 1,000 yards of track leading to the wells. 

“(d) School Furniture —Desks, school forms and stools, 
mess room tables and blackboards have been made. 

‘‘(e) The Government head of livestock in Yendi was 

taken over. 

“(f) The fruit belt has proved most successful, one of 

the chief products being 1,664 pine-apples. 
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“‘(g) Artisan training in woodwork, masonry, metal work 
and agriculture has shown speedy improvement. 

““(h) Nursery considerably improved. 

“ (i) Games are carried out in excellent spirit. 

““(j) All the senior class with one exception passed their 
Tenderfoot Test in Scouting. On the whole, the health had 
been good. Almost every one of the senior boys is capable 
of undertaking first aid work, and as a result minor injuries 
have received prompt treatment and have not been allowed 
to develop. The septic wounds which were so common in 
the previous year are now non-existent. The fact that 
treatment is carried out on the spot by the School Medical 
Officer has reduced the school sick list considerably. The 
Acting Medical Officer has lectured the boys twice weekly 
on hygiene and Red Cross work and reports that they have 
taken a very intelligent interest in the subjects. An 
examination was held and the amount of knowledge displayed 
was remarkable. 

“‘ General.—The spirit of the school is good, a fact which 
is brought out every day. No inter-tribal feeling is apparent. 
The boys all work together as one tribe.” 


104. Progress on the literary part of the trade school has been 
reported to be very satisfactory. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


105. Organisation.—The Public Health Organisation in the 
Southern Sphere is staffed as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer, 
1 Sanitary Inspector, 
2 Native Nurses, and 
1 Public Vaccinator. 
At Kete-Kratchi, the centre of the area, there is no Medical Officer 
in residence and in cases of emergency the Medical Officer stationed 
at Salaga in the Northern Territories is called upon. In the 
Northern Area, at Yendi, a Medical Officer is in residence, with a 
staff consisting of :— 
1 Native Dispenser, and 
1 Dresser. 
In the most northerly portion of the area, the Medical Officer and 
his staff stationed at Zouragu are responsible for the medical 
requirements. This portion, it is understood, is the most healthy 
part of the British Sphere. 


106. No African Medical Practitioners are employed. 


107. At Ho, Kpandu and Yendi, gangs of scavengers are 
employed for sanitary work. A native hospital was completed 
and opened at Ho in March, 1922. This consists of a well- 
equipped operating theatre, clinical room, dispensary and Medical 
Officers’ offices, and all the necessary storage accommodation. 
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108. There is attached to the hospital a ward with accom- 
modation for 25 patients, so well ventilated that extra patients 
could be admitted in cases of emergency. 


A mortuary is also provided and is situated about 300 yards 
from the hospital. 


109. There is nothing noteworthy to report from a scientific 
point of view. 


110. The services of a public vaccinator are always available, 
and vaccination of the local inhabitants against smallpox has been 
undertaken during the year. Chiefs have instructions to report 
all cases of infectious diseases as soon as detected. 


111. Venereal Diseases.—The most important disease in the 
Southern Section is venereal. The Medical Officer, Ho, reports 
as follows :— 

“ Facilities for irrigation, as a preventive, are available 
at the hospital and nowhere else. I do not believe in these 
measures amongst a semi-civilised people unless they can be 
thoroughly supervised. The number of cases treated are 


as follows :— 
Gonorrhoea (acute) .. ere 23 ee 70 
a (chronic) .. 3 2 -» 100 
Syphilis (primary and secondary) .. ie 40 
» (tertiary and congenital) .. a 90 


These figures are not by any means a true estimate." They 
do not include those patients who attended for other com- 
plaints, but were found suffering from venereal or the effects 
thereof. The disease is one of the biggest causes of infant 
mortality, if not the biggest, and far the most important for 
its current and after effects. 

“Tt is not an exaggerated fact to state that one in every 
five of the population in the Southern Area is infected. 
Out of 1,498 patients attending the hospital at Ho during 
the year, this disease accounted for no less than 300.” 


112. One of the German methods in combating this disease , 
was the recognition of licensed houses in the main centres, when 
the inhabitants of brothels were compelled to report themselves 
to the Medical Officers for examination once a week. This 
system, however, is repugnant to British ideas and would not be 
tolerated. 


113. The Government fully realise the importance of combating 
this disease and Medical Officers always advise the natives to 
report themselves without delay for treatment when suffering in 
the first stage of venereal disease and lectures are given by the 
latter officers and the Political Officers to the inhabitants of the 
various villages on the evil and dangerous consequences of 
venereal diseases. It is hoped in the near future to show a 
considerable decrease in the number of cases. 
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114. Venereal disease is practically negligible in the Northern 
Section. 


115. The Medical Officer, Ho, further reports :— 


“Malaria and helminthiasis are next in importance and 
are very common as should be expected. Sleeping sickness 
has not yet been met with, but leprosy is prevalent, and I 
believe is more common than is generally known. 

“ Epidemiology.—Nothing to add to the report of last 
year. 

“The health of the people, on the whole, is not too bad. 
If they would only come for treatment at once, instead of 
giving the native medicine man a trial, one would be able to 
get more satisfactory results. It is a regrettable fact that 
we get a very low percentage of our patients in the first stage 
of their disease. Even then they take their native con- 
coctions as well as European treatment. Satisfactory 
progress is made in eradicating the disease of yaws, but 
even in this case, when all the physical signs have disappeared, 
they consider themselves recovered, and the patients are seen 
no more. In yaws the effect of even a single injection of 
Salvasan is very spectacular, and the patient is fully recovered 
according to his own ideas, and in most cases he is. This, 
however, makes the native believe that Salvasan is a remedy 
for all ills; and in cases, for example, of syphilis, he will not 
persist in the treatment for the full course. However, we 
persevere in the work, in the hope that with time the native 
will get sufficiently developed mentally to appreciate the fact 
that he cannot recover from all ills by the same treatment 
and in the same space of time. 

“There is one thing which is very essential, and that is 
the providing of a pure water supply for the public. The 
apathy of the native in this respect is beyond belief. There 
is only one way this can be remedied—that is, by providing 
a water supply at Government expense. If left to their own 
initiative the natives will never do anything.” 


116. For the purpose of a water supply, Government are being 
asked to provide a sum of £3,000, which is the estimated cost. 


117. Sanitation.—There is a segregation colony for lepers 
where the patients are housed and treated. This segregation 
of lepers is enforced in the town of Yendi, but residence of lepers 
from outlying districts is voluntary. The number resident is 
twenty-one. 


118. In the town of Yendi pit latrines are in use, which are 
closed when used to within 2 ft. of the surface, when new pits 
are dug. Stagnant water in and around compounds is prohibited 
under penalty. Open wells and water holes are treated with 
kerosene from time to time. 
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119. The treatment of yaws with N.A.B. has practically freed 
the town of Yendi of the disease, but in spite of active measures 
still employed it is very prevalent in that district. 


120. The most prevalent diseases are the following :— 

Yaws and malaria.—Endemic and universal. 

Guinea worms.—All ages are affected. 

Yaws and guinea worms are not only disabling while the 
disease is active and predisposed to other diseases, but 
cause great deformity afterwards. 


121. Though the stegomyia and tsetse fly are common in the 
district, no cases of yellow fever and sleeping sickness have been 
diagnosed during the year in the district. 


122. Mortality—Pneumonia and bacillary dysentry are the 
chief causes of death. Leprosy is endemic and common. 


123. Statistics—The number of patients from the town and 
district of Yendi during the year amounted to 3,625. 


The number of cases of yaws were :— 


Males af a a ee es -. 678. 
Females... oe we me e .. 478 
1,159 

The number of lepers treated were :— 
Males ms Ks a Re ou ee 32 
Females a Re ae ae ah oS 20 
52 


the average age being between twenty to forty years. 
The number of guinea worm cases attended to amounted to :— 


Males 3 oe th as ne aa 70 
Females ate a ee ee aes os 59 
129 


The native is not in the habit of attending for treatment for 
malaria unless the fever is high. 


124. Birth-rate is reported to be approximately 80 to 100 per 
1,000. Infant mortality is very high. The death is highest 
between the ages of four to sixteen years, the chief cause being 
pneumonia. Epidemics of the disease are recurrent every year 
between January and February, and are caused by the Harmattan. 
Numerous cases also occur during the wet season. 


LAND TENURE. 


125. There are no more absorbing questions in the eyes of the 
African than those concerning land. It is an admitted fact that 
there is no such thing as an ‘“‘ unowned land.” Every acre of 
land is owned by the chiefs or some other individual. 
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126. Land tenure, according to native customary law, is 
legally recognised, and the conservation of forests is regulated 
by the German Ordinance defining prohibited areas set aside 
for the preservation of rainfall. 


127. This question may be placed under two heads :— 


(a) Native tenure. 
(6) European tenure. 


128. Lands attached to a ruling Stool would appear to be the 
property of the native state, and tribal lands are communally 
owned. Communal claim is restricted to the cultivation of food 
crops, but where utilisation would entail some permanence, such 
as the cultivation of sylvan products or the building of a house, 
permission from the chief, in whom dominion is vested, would be 
invariably obtained. 


129. The land alienated by the Germans has been taken over 
by the British Government on the occupation. The following 
lands are therefore alienated :— 


(i) At Yendi a plot of land, one square mile, which is planted 
up for experimental purposes in forestry and is still 
being maintained. 

(ii) At Kete-Kratchi the land on which the Government 
station is situated was presented to the German 
Government by the Kratchi-hene and Elders. 

(iii) At Ho and Kpandu the plots upon which the Government 
stations are situated, and similar areas, as in Yendi, for 
experimental purposes, which are being maintained, 
and small plots spread over the country upon which 
rest houses have been erected. 


130. Since the occupation the following lands have been 
acquired free for Government purposes :— 


(i) At Yendi, one square mile for residential purposes and 
800 square yards for trade school. 

(ii) At Ho, a plot of land—245 acres in area—has been 
acquired by Government as a residential area and 
public offices, under the terms of an agreement made 
between the Head Chief and his Elders and the Adminis- 
tration. In the event of another Government taking 
over the Administration, this plot of land reverts to 
the Chief and his Elders, who would then make a 
new contract with the incoming Government. 

(iii) At Kpedschu, 16 miles south of Ho, situated on the 
Ho-Adidome Road, a plot of land has been temporarily 
acquired by the Agricultural Department for experi- 
ments in cotton. 


The areas of land acquired by the Germans for private enter- 
prises have been dealt with under the Enemy Property 
Proclamation. 
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131. In the Northern Section, where the people are less 
advanced, all lands are said to be associated with a deity, who 
has to be propitiated by his high priests before a grant could be 
made. Tithes are paid to them in the form of guinea corn or 
millet, which is in turn exchanged for sheep or cows for sacrifices 
to the deity on fetish days. The deity is believed to dwell in 
the land, and his presence inspires awe and reverence and checks 
illegitimate occupation. This idea is now dying out, and with the 
advent of the Political Chiefs the authority of the High Priests 
as the conductors of land is gradually waning, and they are being 
displaced by holders of the former office. 


132. With the more improved mode of tillage in the two 
Sections, but more so in the Southern, the tendency is for a more 
exclusive and permanent form of tenure to become more and more 
the custom. 


133. Registration of landed property was in force during the 
German occupation, but has since the war fallen into abeyance. 


134. Alienation is subject to Government approval, which 
is only given where rights and interests of natives and native 
communities are not infringed. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


135. Complete freedom of conscience is guaranteed to all 
Christians, the Mohammedans and the Pagans; all enjoy free 
exercise of their various forms of worship. 


There is a code of conduct tolerably consonant with public 
order and morality provided by native custom, but a more 
Tigorous code is supplied by Ordinance. 


136. Entry into and residence in the territory by all mission- 
aries is free, and the activities of all religious bodies are given 
every encouragement, where these do not clash with local law 
nor infringe any control exercised by Government. 


MORAL, SOCIAL AND MATERIAL WELFARE OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


137. Under this heading it may be mentioned that everything 
possible is done to protect the welfare of the population under 
British Administration. The customs and rights of the inhabi- 
tants are fully recognised, with the exception, of course, of those 
customs repugnant to the ethics of a civilised community. The 
inhabitants participate in all public services whenever possible. 


Prostitution. 


138. A number of women emigrate to the coast towns and 
other big centres for the purpose of prostitution, a profession 
which appears in their opinion to involve no degradation, with 

(14661) B 
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the result that they return here infected and spread the venereal 
diseases. It is observed that a certain class of women, if they 
can make a living by any means, have no desire to get married 
and accept all the hardships which matrimonial conditions of 
life entail amongst these people. 


139. There are no regulations in force to prevent the emigration 
of women to big centres from the British Sphere (to the Gold 
Coast or Lome) for this traffic, or vice versa. The Emigration 
Licence, quoted in Appendix G, page 32, of the 1920-21 report,* 
which ordained that for emigration into foreign country, with 
the exception of the Cameroons, for a period exceeding three 
months, each person had to pay a tax of ten marks, fell into disuse 
after 1914, and natives of both Colonies are permitted to pass to 
and fro without hindrance. 


140, The principal causes of prostitution are :— 


(a) The desire of the women to amass affluence in order to 
purchase finery. 


(6) In many cases, discontent with the status of wedlock 
among the labouring classes. 


(c) The lack of specific grounds for divorce, the mere dis- 
inclination of one of the parties to continue the union 
being sufficient to warrant it being dissolved. Un- 
faithfulness on the part of the wife is not considered 
particularly damaging to her character, unless it is 
repeated a number of times. 


(d) The system of native legal marriage by which a girl is 
betrothed at birth, and consequently, in many cases, 
on arriving at the age of puberty, refuses to accept the 
espoused husband arranged for her, and cohabits with 
the paramour. This system of matrimony is one of 
the causes of concubinage, and although forbidden is 
by no means defunct. When cases of this nature 
appear before the Political Officers, the parents of the 
girl are invariably called upon to refund to the husband 
the expenses incurred, and the marriage is declared 
void. 


141. The Public Health Ordinance of the Gold Coast does 
not, at present, apply to the British Sphere. However, the usual 
sanitary regulations are adhered to in the most important towns. 
Where it is possible, Public Health Committees are organised, 
which consist of the Political Officer, the Medical Officer, the 
Senior Officer of the Public Works Department, the Treasury 
Officer, the local Head Chief and two influential Africans. (It 
is anticipated that the Gold Coast Ordinance will be applied to 
Togoland early in the new year.) 





* Cmd. 1698. 
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142. The wife of the officer in charge of the junior trade school 
at Yendi in the Northern Section is an Acting Medical Officer ; 
she advises the chiefs of the various towns and villages regarding 
the sanitary improvements and helps to combat endemic diseases. 


143. The Medical Officer stationed at Zouragu is responsible 
for the sanitary and medical arrangements for the various districts 
of the Northern Section. A Medical Officer stationed at Ho is 
responsible for the Southern Area, which embraces Kpandu. 


Animals slaughtered for human consumption are inspected 
by him or the Sanitary Inspector. Building permits are required 
to be obtained before the erection of any building. All public 
conveniences have been maintained. 


The young male members of the population are encouraged 
to participate in athletic games—such as cricket, football and 
tennis. Regarding the measures adopted for the control of 
native tribunals, see under “‘ Judicial Procedure and Native 
Jurisdiction,”’ pages 6 to 12. 


Boy Scout Movement. 


144. Application for amalgamation with the Gold Coast Scout 
movement of the troop organised at Ho in 1922 has been made. 
A local association has been formed consisting of a chairman, a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary and treasurer as officers, 
and a number of members. Training in scout-craft is given to 
the youths of the country under the guidance of the local associa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that during the forthcoming year a 
troop of Scouts will be started at Ameiope, the headquarters of 
the Ewe Mission in Togoland. 


Ho Agricultural Show. 


145. The agricultural show held at Ho on 6th January, 1923, 
was of a private nature. It proved so successful that it was 
decided to hold a second show on 9th January, 1924. 


Trade. 


146. The peculiar conditions created by the final partition 
left the merchants in an unfamiliar situation, and the past has 
been more or less occupied in finding ways and means of stimu- 
lating trade. Conditions are becoming gradually normal, and 
though trade cannot be described in the least as being brisk and 
prosperous, there are evidences of slight improvement here and 
there. 


147. The principal articles of import are cotton goods, wearing 
apparel, cotton yarn, tobacco, hardware, kerosene and salt. 


148. The principal articles of export are cocoa, raw cotton, 
kola, palm oil and palm kernels. 
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149. Below is a comparative statement for 1922 and 1923 of 
the quantities and value of exports :— 


1922. 
Articles. Quantities. Value. 
s. a. 
Cocoa .. ee -» 2916 tons .. 89,116 9 2 
Cotton (raw)... ns 73, a 1,634 13 4 
Kola... Por ve 18 ,, ae 769 13 5 
Palm oil am os 444 gallons .. 32 2 0 
Palm kernels .. oom 354 tons)... 6,254 15 2 
£97,807 13 1 
1923. 
Articles. Quantities. Value. 
£ s. d 
Cocoa .. a .. 8472} tons .. 96,563 5 0 
Cotton (raw)... = 43. ~«CO«@4«ds we 1,181 15 0 
Kola... us Me 19> ae 655 8 8 
Palm oil ats 1 73 gallons .. 5 0 0 
Palm kernels .. Pe 404} tons .. 5,057 15 0 
£103,463 3 8 


GENERAL INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


150. No general international conventions have been specifi- 
cally applied to the British Sphere of Togoland, but the conven- 
tions relating to the White Slave Traffic, Arms and Ammunition, 
Opium and Spirituous Liquors, apply both to the Southern and 
Northern Sections of the Mandated Territory, as these conventions 
have been incorporated in the Ordinances of the Colony and of 
the Northern Territories, and these Ordinances apply to the British 
Sphere of Togoland. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 


151. In view of the fact that the territory has been divided 
into two sections—vide Proclamation No. 4 of 1923, cited as 
“ The British Administration and Courts (Togoland) Proclamation, 
1923 ’’—and incorporated into two corresponding divisions of the 
Gold Coast Colony, namely, the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast and the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony, it is 
impossible to render a statement showing the exact financial 
situation of Togoland. 


152. There is no direct taxation and, apart from the small 
sums derived from the sources mentioned in paragraph 154 
(below), the only other form of revenue comes from the customs 
duties at the ports in the Colony. It is clearly impossible to 
estimate the proportion of these duties which are derived from 


oe a  - _ 
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trade and traffic from the Mandated Territory, There can, 
however, be no doubt that the administration of the British 
Sphere imposes a material financial burden on the Gold Coast, 
and that, if the British Sphere were administered as a separate 
unit, it would require a substantial grant-in-aid from Imperial 
funds. 

153. A general schedule of expenditure and revenue in a 
comparative form for the past three years will be found in 
Appendix F. It will be observed that during the three years’ 
administration of the territory there is a deficit of £113,218. 
This amount does not include the personal emoluments of the 
European and African officials. 


154. The chief sources of revenue are direct taxes, which are 
as follows :— 
(a) Licences under Firearm and Ammunition Proclamation : 
(i) Flintlock or cap gun, 2s. 6d. for five years. 
(ii) Arms of greater precision, 2s. 6d. a year. 
(iii) Private warehouse, 10s. 
(2) Motor licences : 
(i) Motor cars or lorries, £2 2s. a year. 
(ii) Motor cycles, 15s. a year. 
(c) Licence to sell spirits, £7 a year. 
(d) Other licences : 
Bicycles, 5s. per annum. 
Other sources of revenue are court fines and fees. 


155. The principal items of expenditure are :— 

Public Works.—Hospital and outbuildings ; public con- 
veniences ; slaughter-house and butcher’s shed; market 
stalls ; court house, offices and Treasury ; three bungalows 
for European officials ; dispensary at Kpandu ; trade school 
at Yendi, and the construction and reconstruction of trade 
roads, and agriculture, etc. 


' 156. The British Sphere has no separate budget system, and 
its finances are controlled from the Gold Coast Colony, in whose 
estimates the necessary provision is made to meet the require- 
ments of the territory. 


H.M. Customs Preventive Service. 


157. The sphere of action of Preventive Service has been 
moved from the old Anglo-German boundary to its present 
position for the purpose of protecting Colonial revenue. The 
amounts accruing from this source and the cost of maintenance 
of the force are neither credited nor debited to the territory. 


158. A statement showing Preventive Service total Customs 
revenue, from Chiringa down to Sope, for the year 1921 to 1923 
inclusive, as submitted by the Comptroller of Customs, will be 
found under Appendix G. The expenditure for maintenance 
of this force is dealt with on page 51, paragraph 82, of the Report. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 

159. The indifference of the local inhabitants in reporting 
births and deaths makes the figures available valueless for 
statistical purposes. Nevertheless, the Sanitary Department 
keeps records of those reported, more or less, for the purpose of 
detecting the presence of any unusual occurrence. The African 
is generally accepted to be prolific, and the number of births must 
be considerable, though a large percentage of the children born 
succumb to the effects of primitive methods of midwifery. 


160. Marriage is licensed, but only the Christian, and therefore 
the monogamous form of it. Polygamous marriages are observed 
in accordance with native custom and, as an omission of even a 
seemingly trifling point may prejudice his claim, a wise would-be- 
husband will strictly conform to the entire requirements of local 
custom. 


161. No control is exercised on emigration and immigration, 
and no statistics are available. During the cocoa season emigra- 
tion from both the British and French Spheres into the Gold 
Coast becomes more active, but residence is here for the duration 
of the season only. 


GENERAL. 


162. It is gratifying to report that the natives under the 
administration of the Mandatory Area are perfectly happy, 
content and prosperous, and they fully appreciate all that is being 
done for them by Government. Expressions of gratitude at 
being under the British flag are frequently made by the chiefs 
on behalf of their subjects when attending Durbars. 


163. A quotation from the Gold Coast Handbook for the 
year 1923, related by a Political Officer, gives an idea of the relief 
of the people of the division mentioned when released from the 
German yoke in 1914 :— 

“ During the inspection of the Avatime Division in 1918, 
shortly before reaching the late Bremen Mission Station at 
Amedjope, I was met by the Head Chief’s linguist and a 
messenger, the latter bearing a Union Jack. Knowing that 
when the Germans took over Togoland they had issued an 
order calling on the chiefs to hand in their Union Jacks and 
accept the German flag, I decided to make enquiries and at 
a subsequent meeting of chiefs the head chief, on my invita- 
tion, related the history of this particular ‘ Jack ’ as follows :— 
‘Many years ago a Commissioner Williams presented us a 
Union Jack. Immediately the Germans occupied Togoland, 
a Commissioner named Baumann issued an order that all 
chiefs in possession of the Union Jack must hand them in 
and accept the German flag. Many chiefs at once obeyed 
the order. My grandfather and his Elders decided to accept 
the German flag, but not to give up their old Union Jack, 
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but to bury it, with a hope that at some future date they 
would be able to fly it once again. So, for safe-keeping 
it was folded up and placed in an earthenware pot and buried. 
The flag before you is that Union Jack and I can produce the 
actual pot it was buried in. To-day our hopes have been 
realised and we are once again British.’ ” 


164. There is attached a list of all legislative and administrative 
decisions issued for the British Sphere of Togoland during the year 
1923 (Appendix H). 

165. A memorandum which forms Appendix I to this Report 
explains the constitutional arrangements in force in the British 
Sphere as from Ist April, 1924. These will be dealt with fully 
in the next Annual Report. 





APPENDIX A 





TOGOLAND. 
PROCLAMATION. 
No. 4 of 1923. 


By His Excellency Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast 
Colony, &¢., &c., Se. 

(Ls) 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to declare further provision for the administra- 
tion of the British Sphere of Togoland, as also to consolidate and vary the 
provisions with respect to the jurisdiction of the British Courts in the said 
Sphere : 


Now THEREFORE in the exercise of all the powers and authorities 
in that behalf me enabling, I, FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with respect 
to the British Sphere of Togoland this My Proclamation declaring, as it is 
hereby declared, as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation may be cited as “ The British Administration 
and Courts (Togoland) Proclamation, 1923.” 


2. In this Proclamation :— 
“The British Sphere means the British Sphere of Togoland. 
“The Protectorate’? means the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast. 
“The Colony ” means the Gold Coast Colony. 
“The Governor ’’ means the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. 


3. The British Sphere is hereby divided into the following districts :-— 
(1) Northern Mamprussi (Togoland Section of) ; 
(2) Kuassassi (Togoland Section of) ; 
(3) Southern Mamprussi (Togoland Section of) ; 
(4) Eastern Gonja (Togoland Section of) ; 
(5) Eastern Dagomba ; 
(6) Kratchi; and 
(7) Ho. 

4. The districts specified in clause 3 of this Proclamation under the 
numbers (1)-(6) shall be administered by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Protectorate as Senior Political Officer acting subject to the authority of 
the Governor ; and the district specified in the said clause under the number 
(7) shall be administered by the Commissioner of the Eastern Province of 
the Colony as Senior Political Officer acting subject to the authority of the 
Governor. 
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5. Subject as hereinafter provided, the British Courts in the British 
Sphere shall continue to be constituted and exercise jurisdictions as hereto- 
fore ; but henceforward the following provisions shall apply to them :— 


(1) The jurisdiction of the Court of the Senior Political Officer shall 
extend throughout the whole British Sphere ; and in each of the 
districts of the British Sphere there shall also be a Court of the 
District Political Officer. 


(2) In the districts administered by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Protectorate the Court of the Senior Political Officer may be 
presided over by the Senior Political Officer, the Circuit Judge 
of the Protectorate, or by the Deputy Chief Commissioner thereof, 
or by a fit and proper person appointed for the purpose in writing 
under the hand of the Senior Political Officer ; and such presiding 
officer shall, for the purposes of the administration of justice and 
of the holding of sessions of the said Court in the said districts, 
have and may exercise (subject always to the terms of his 
appointment) all the powers, jurisdiction, and authority, of the 
Senior Political Officer. 


(3) In the Ho district the Court of the Senior Political Officer may be 
presided over by the Senior Political Officer or by a fit and proper 
person appointed for the purpose in writing under his hand ; and 
such presiding officer shall, for the purposes of the administration 
of justice and of the holding of sessions of such Court in the said 
district, have and may exercise (subject always to the terms of 
his appointment) all the powers, jurisdiction, and authority, of 
the Senior Political Officer. 


(4) The Court of the District Political Officer shall, except in the Ho 
District, exercise a jurisdiction corresponding to that of a District 
Commissioner of the Protectorate, and in the Ho District a juris- 
diction corresponding to that of a District Commissioner of the 
Colony. 

(5) The Court of the Senior Political Officer shall have all the powers 
of a Court of the District Political Officer, and in addition shall 
have a jurisdiction similar to that of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Protectorate, including also however criminal jurisdiction 
in capital cases. 


(6) Decisions of the Court of the District Political Officer shall be 
subject to review by the Court of the Senior Political Officer. 


(7) In the institution and trial of proceedings in the said Courts the 
corresponding procedure obtaining in the British Courts of the 
Protectorate shall so far as practicable, be followed: provided 
that in criminal cases no preliminary investigation shall be 
necessary. 


(8) In hearing and determining civil causes the said Courts shall be 
- guided by the Proclamations for the time being in force in the 
British Sphere, and also, subject thereto and so far as reasonably 
practicable, by the Law of the Colony: provided always that 
the said Courts shall also in general be guided by the principles 

of justice, equity, and good conscience. 


(9) The criminal law to be administered by the said Courts shall be 
that declared in the Proclamations for the time being in force in 
the British Sphere, and also so far as the same may be reasonably 
applicable, that embodied in the Criminal Code of the Colony. 


(10) In suits constituted exclusively between natives the Courts may 
at their discretion refer the parties to such native tribunal or 
native authority as may according to native customary law have 
power to deal with the same. 


(14661) P Cc 


D 
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(11) The said Courts shall cause records to be kept of all their civil 
and criminal proceedings ; and in every criminal case in which 
a sentence of death or of imprisonment of five years or upwards 
shall have been passed, a copy of the proceedings shall be sent 
for the information of the Governor. Every such sentence shall 
be subject to annulment, commutation, or reduction, by the 
Governor ; and no sentence of death shall be carried out unless 
confirmed by the Governor in writing. 


6. Notwithstanding anything contained in any Proclamation heretofore 
purporting to have been issued with respect to any area of Togoland for the 
time being under British administration the jurisdiction of the Court of the 
Senior Political Officer and of the Courts of the District Political Officer shall 
be deemed always to have extended, and are hereby declared always to 
have extended, throughout the whole area of Togoland for the time being 
under British administration ; and every exercise of such jurisdiction is 
hereby validated and declared lawful so far as respects the question of 
territorial jurisdiction. 

7. The several Proclamations heretofore purporting to have been issued 
with respect to any area of Togoland for the time being under British 
administration shall, wherever necessary for the purpose of the validation 
or authorisation of any past or future act purporting to have been or to 
be performed in good faith under such Proclamations, be construed as 
having extended and as extending to the area of Togoland with respect to 
which any such act as aforesaid was or shall be performed. 


8. The following Proclamations are hereby revoked :— 


(1) The Proclamation issued at Lome on the 30th day of September, 
1914, relating to British Courts in Togoland ; 


(2) The Proclamation issued at Lome on the 16th day of October, 
1914, relating to British Courts in Togoland ; 


(3) The Proclamation issued at Lome on the 28th day of October, 
1915, relating to British Courts in Togoland ; 


(4) The Proclamation issued on the 17th day of June, 1921 (Pro- 
clamation No. 13 of 1921) ; and 


(5) The Administration (British Sphere of Togoland) Proclamation, 
1923, which was issued on the 16th day of January, 1923 
(Proclamation No. 1 of 1923). 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony at 
Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 17th day of 
February in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three and of His Majesty’s Reign the Thirteenth. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 





Se RDO ROT eRe en ey eA I ET ee ee a REN TE ee ee 
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APPENDIX B 


A. MOTOR ROADS. 





Miles. 
1. Ho-Nyiwe-Anglo Boundary (Palime Road) ae Sse « 16 
2. Ho-Aferingbe 40 
3. Ho-River Dsawoe via . Bagble (former Anglo- -German Boundary) 7% 
4, Ho-Adidome (Togoland Gold Coast a OUnGaTy Ss ae af -- 22 
5. Sokode—Abutia Kloe oa A ae ai a 8 
6. Kpeve—Leklebi Dafo ie a oe ae oe +. 23 
7. Dafo-Kpandu ie o. me si 15 
8. Kpandu—Kete-Kratchi Boundary . . a Ms a -- 37 
9. Kpandu-Vakpo Apewuie .. a8 Be ae F way AZ, 
10. Golokwati—Santrokofi via Hohoe .. 17 
11. Bame via Kpedse Todji to Honuta (Angio- -French Boundary) 22 
12. Kpandu-Dukludga .. We ne 5 on sis oi 5 
13, Wuinta Golokwati .. an ae a sia aS Hi 64 
Total .. = ee +. 231 
B. CYCLE ROADS. 
Miles. 
1. Ho-Amedjope (via Taviepe) a of Ss oe 22 
2. Ho-Waya, via Adaklu-Abuadi fey oft 193 
3. Ameiope-Kpandu, via Tafi and Kudjira . ue ue on . 18 
4. Yakpo-Tchoho oe ae a Be aie A . 11 
5. Have to Yakpo Apewuie .. see a o ee -- 10 
6. Kpandu-Alavanyo Kpeme.. ee 9 
7. Liati-Worra Worra (via Fodome-Hohoe and Santrokofi) -. 48% 
8. Fodome—Baglo via Apegame and Likpe .. ee “a -. 24 
9. Ho-Hlefi via Hill Station and Ziavi ae oe se saz 412. 
10. Ziavi-Anfoevi Bogame oe ste oe 55 os -- 10 
Total .. . oe -. 189 
APPENDIX C 


THE COLLAR CRACK DISEASE OF COCOA. 


Two years ago a new disease was discovered in the Kpoeta division of 
the Ho District. It has since been found in places practically throughout 
the cocoa area north-east of Ho, six adjoining divisions being affected. 


The disease has been given the descriptive name of Collar Crack, and 
the symptoms are the splitting of the bark and trunk of the tree in the 
tegion of the “collar,”’ passing upwards from the soil level. The crack 
becomes filled with fungoid tissue, and in seasons sporophores appear, 
and from these the reproductive spores are shed. The fungus has, how- 
ever, what is probably a more important means of propagation by under- 
ground runners called stizomorphs, which are able to pass below the soil 
surface from one tree to another. There is abundant evidence that the 
disease does spread from tree to tree, and it seems probable that it can 


c2 
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be communicated from dead stumps of forest trees to neighbouring cocoa 
trees. Its serious nature is evident from the fact that after attack a tree 
rapidly dies (within two months), and that in no instance has a tree been 
known to recover from the attack. 


The farms in the infected area are all at a considerable elevation, 
where, owing to the frequent mists, very moist conditions prevail; very 
little attention has been paid to weeding, and this combines to ensure 
a permanent moist state around the collar of the trees, such as is especially 
suitable for fungous diseases. 


The nature of the fungus has been investigated by the Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Department, and it is identified as a form of 
Armillaria Mellea. The treatment recommended to combat it is as follows : 
Cut out and burn all portion of the infected trees, and all dead stumps in 
the vicinity, dig a trench round the infected area and keep the farm clean 
weeded. 


The District Agricultural Officers have practised unremitting pro- 
paganda among the farmers on these lines, but with disappointing results, 
owing to the labour of the operation and the farmers’ prejudice against 
the removal of fully-grown cocoa trees. In November, however, a Pro- 
clamation (No. 11 of 1923, attached) was issued by the Government, with 
the object of eradicating the disease, and a gang of Government labourers, 
under the supervision of Officers of the Agricultural Department, is to be 
employed in the area carrying out the prescribed treatment. 


The infected area is bordering on French zone, and it may well be that 
the disease is found over the border, in which case it is hoped there will be 
co-operation with the French authorities in stamping out this serious 
disease. 





APPENDIX D. 


TOGOLAND., 





REGULATION, 
No. 30 of 1923. 
‘UNDER THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 





UNDER and by virtue of the provisions of clause 24 of the Arms and 
Ammunition Proclamation, 1922, I, JAMES CRAWFORD MAXWELL, 
Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Acting Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast 
Colony, do hereby amend the Arms and Ammunition Regulations as 
follows : 


1. By inserting therein after regulation 7 thereof the following 
regulation :— 

“7A, The importation of firearms and of ammunition 
by post is prohibited; and any firearm or ammunition so 
imported may, together with any packages and wrappings 
containing the same, be detained by the Postmaster, and 
shall be liable to forfeiture at the discretion of the Comptroller 
of Customs. If so forfeited, the forfeited article shall be 
dealt with in such manner as may be prescribed, or, in the 
absence of any such prescription, in such manner as the 
Comptroller of Customs may direct.” 
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2. By inserting therein after regulation 45 thereof the following 
regulation :— 


“45A. In addition to other modes of possession, a person 


shall be deemed to possess a flint-lock gun, cap-gun, or other 


firearm, whenever the same is found on or in any land, building, 
yard, compound, beach, boat or other premises, which is or 
are owned by, or in the control, or in the occupation (whether 
permanent or temporary) of, such person ; unless it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court that there existed at the time 
when such flint-lock gun, cap-gun, or other firearm was so 
found as aforesaid an appropriate and valid licence to bear 
the same.” 


3. By adding to the regulations the following regulation :— 


‘*49. Licences under clause 17 shall be in the form set 
forth in the Fifteenth Schedule to these regulations. No such 
licence shall however authorize the conversion of any flint-lock 
gun into a cap-gun and every such conversion is hereby 
expressly prohibited.” 


4. By adding to the regulations the following Schedule :— 


“ FIFTEENTH SCHEDULE (Regulation 49). 
“THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROCLAMATION, 1922. 


“Licence to open and/or carry on an establishment for 
the repair of firearms (Clause 17). 


‘Licence is hereby granted to............s000- se eeeee 
OR SDE RRA PMs stage Garae oes aneworstore to open and/or carry on 
ton ge insert an establishment for the repair of firearms at........ aeons 
jull address of 
establishment. eee eee eee e been we eee as . 


Subject nevertheless to the following conditions :— 

“‘(a) No flint-lock gun shall be converted by the Licensee 
into a cap-gun, either at such establishment or 
elsewhere. 

‘(b) No firearms other than those stamped by the 
Prescribed Authority under clause 14 shall be 


repaired by the Licensee, either at such establish- 
ment or elsewhere. 


“ty 
“Dated at........-. this: coer ness day of........ 
19 





- Senior Political Officer or 
Political Officer. 


“(The Prescribed Authority). 


+ ‘Here insert such further conditions as the Prescribed Authority may consider necessary or 
desirable.” 


Made by me this 2nd day of August, 1923. 


. "J.C. MAXWELL, 
Acting Governor. 


Short title. 


Amendment of 
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APPENDIX E. 


GOLD COAST COLONY. 
No. 35 of 1923. 


I assent 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


28th December, 1923. 


AN ORDINANCE to amend the Second Spirituous Liquors Ordinance, 1920. 


[28th December, 1923.] 


BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘‘ The Second Spirituous Liquors 
Amendment Ordinance, 1923.” 


The Second Spirituous Liquors Amendment [1923. 
Ordinance. 


2. Section 2 (1) of the principal Ordinance is hereby amended by 


Section 2 (1)iot deleting the definitions of ‘Spirits’ and ‘‘ Trade Spirits’ appearing 
io. Sof 1920. therein and by substituting therefor the following definitions :— 


(a) ‘“‘‘ Spirits ’ mean distilled liquors and all mixtures and compounds 
made with such liquors containing more than two per cent. 
by weight of pure alcohol, and includes any wine containing 
more than 20 per centum by weight of pure alcohol and any 
beer containing more than 10 per centum by weight of pure 
alcohol ’’ ; and 


(0) ‘ ‘ Trade Spirits ’ means and includes all spirits other than— 


(1) Brandy #.e. a spirit (a) distilled in grape-growing countries 
from fermented grape-juice and from no other materials, 
and (b) stored in wood for a period of three years. 


(2) Geneva i.e. a spirit (a) produced by distillation at least 
three times in a pot-still from a mixed mash of barley, 
rye, and maize saccharified by the diastase of malt, 
and (b) then rectified by redistillation in a pot-still 
after the addition of juniper berrics and other vegetable 
flavouring materials ; the same to be accompanied by 
certificate in the form prescribed in Schedule B to this 
Ordinance. 

(3) Gin 7.e. a spirit (a) produced by distillation from a mixed 
mash of cereal grains only, saccharified by the diastase 
of malt, and then flavoured by redistillation with 
juniper berries and other vegetable ingredients, and 
(b) of a brand which has been notified as an approved 
brand by notice in the Governinent Gazette. 


(4) Rum ie. a spirit (a) distilled direct from sugar cane 
products in sugar cane growing countries, and (b) stored 
in wood for a period of three years. 


(5) Whisky i.e. a spirit (a) obtained by distillation from a 
mash of cereal grains saccharified by the diastase of 
malt ; and, (b) stored in wood for a period of three 
years. 


(6) Spirits imported for scientific purposes. 
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No. 35.] The Second Spirituous Liquors Amendment [1923. 
Ordinance. 


(7) Drugs and medicinal spirits passed as such by the 
Comptroller of Customs and perfumed spirits. 


(8) Alcoholic bitters, liqueurs, cordials and mixtures passed 
as such by the Comptroller of Customs, which are not 
deemed to be injurious spirits. 


(9) Spirits in miniature bottles imported as bona fide samples 
in the ordinary course of commercial business. 


(10) Methylated and similar spirits totally unfit for use as 
potable spirits.’’ 


3. The principal Ordinance is hereby amended by adding after section 2 
thereof the following section :— 


“2A. No spirits containing more than 65 per cent. of absolute 
alcohol as ascertained by Tralles Alcoholometer shall be imported, 
distributed, sold, disposed of or in the possession of any person in 
the Colony ; provided tliat this section shall not apply to denatured, 
medicated or perfumed spirits.” 


4. Section 5 of the principal Ordinance is hereby amended by adding 
after the word “ Schedule’ appearing in the proviso to that section the 
letter “ A.” 


5. The principal Ordinance is hereby amended by deleting the word 
“ Schedule’’ after section 11 thereof and by substituting the words 
“* Schedule A.” 


6. The principal Ordinance is hereby amended by adding after 
Schedule A the following Schedule :— 


“SCHEDULE B. 


Pot-St1tt GENEVA ExportED FROM HOLLAND TO THE GOLD Coast. 


CERTIFICATE. 


iMesenievant ale wsavscoke nea sesh alse Ra taieeu ates she iees the undersigned Inspector 
of Duties and Customs Officer of the Netherlands Government at 
Cree eee ene e eee r ere ene eeneeeee er eeenseeeeees sees metas that 
Messrs. 





steamship. .......... cee eeeeeeee bound for... . sce eee cece e eee eens . 
cases or casks marked....... ce cece cece e eee e ete eeeees containing 
See eeeees eee eeeeeeees gallons of pure dry Geneva. 


They have also produced evidence satisfactory to me that the said 
Geneva was produced in this country (a) by distillation at least three 
times in a pot-still from mixed mash of barley, rye, and maize saccharified 
by the diastase of malt, and (b) then rectified by redistillation in a pot-still 
after the addition of juniper berries and other vegetable flavouring materials. 


Dated ats sy secteur sieeioiedisidanielowsiaes eavnadice ease this........day of 


sige estate Sie Bt ae a wea ime apa eetaeetenteets (Signature.”’) 


Amendment of 
No. 31 of 1920. 


Amendment of 
Section 5 of 
No. 31 of 1920. 


Amendment of 
Section 11 of 
No. 31 of 1920, 


Amendment of 
No. 31 of 1920. 
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No. 35.] The Second Spirituous Liquors Amendment (1923. 
Ordinance. 


Passed in the Legislative Council this Fourteenth day of December, 
in the year of our Lord, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-three. 


D. B. STRATHAIRN, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 


This Printed Impression has been carefully compared by me with the 
Bill which has passed the Legislative Council, and found to be a true and 
correct printed copy of the said Bill. : 

D. B. STRATHAIRN, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 





APPENDIX E.1. 
TOGOLAND. 


PROCLAMATION 
No. 2 of 1923. 


By His Excellency Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the Distin- 
guished Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold 
Coast Colony, Gc. 6¢., Ge. 

(L.S.) 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


IN the exercise of all the powers and authorities in that behalf me enabling 


> 
I, Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Governor of the Gold 
Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with respect to the British Sphere 
of Togoland this My Proclamation declaring, as it is hereby declared as 
follows :— 
1, This Proclamation may be cited as “ The Opium Proclamation, 1923.”" 
2. The Opium Ordinance (Chapter 60) of the Gold Coast Colony (together 
with all rules made or to be made thereunder) is hereby, so far as it is 
applicable and local circumstances permit, applied to the British Sphere of 
Togoland. And for the purpose of facilitating such application the said 
Ordinance shall be construed with such verbal alterations and other 
modifications not affecting the substance as may be necessary to render 
the same applicable, and in particular subject to the following modifica- 
tions :— 
(1) Section 17 shall not apply ; and the Ordinance shall be applied 
with effect from the date of this Proclamation. 
(2) In Section 5, for ‘ by sea”’ there shall be substituted ‘ from 
the Gold Coast Colony or from one of its Dependencies.” 


(3) For ‘Governor’ there shall be substituted ‘‘ Senior Political 
Officer.”” ‘ 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, at 
Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 27th day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
three and of His Majesty's Reign the Thirteenth. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


a ee. 
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APPENDIX F. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
YEARS 1921, 1922, and 1923. 





Revenue. : Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1921 a oy -. 4,223 Ap 67,437 
1922 aft re) -» 2,700 oe 25,241 
1923 ae ere «. 5,127 oe 32,590 
Total .. -» £12,050 s3 £125,268 





APPENDIX G. 


STATEMENT SHOWING, PREVENTIVE SERVICE TOTAL 

CUSTOMS REVENUE FROM CHIRINGA DOWN TO SOPE FOR 

THE YEARS 1921, 1922 AND 1923 INCLUSIVE, AS SUBMITTED 
BY THE COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS. 





£ 
1921... 11,945 
1922... .. 21,958 
1923 ..  .. ~——-:15,040 
£48,943 





The decrease in Revenue for 1923 is due to the reduction of the Export 
Duty on Cocoa from 4d. per lb. to 3d. per Ib. 


APPENDIX H. 


LIST OF LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS 
MADE DURING 1923. 


1. The Administration (British Sphere of Togoland) 1923—No. 1 of 
1923, dated 16th January, 1923. 

2. The Opium Proclamation, 1923—No. 2 of 1923, dated 27th January, 
1923. 

3. The Weights and Measures Proclamation, 1923—No. 3 of 1923, of 
10th February, 1923. 

4. The British Administration and Courts (Togoland) Proclamation, 

1923—No. 4 of 1923, dated 17th February, 1923. 
(See Appendix A.) 

The Bremen Mission (Vesting of Property) Proclamation—No. 5 
of 1923, dated 3rd March, 1923. 

Regulation under the Arms and Ammunition Proclamation, 1922— 
No. 11 of 1923, dated 28th March, 1923. 

Regulations under the Arms and Ammunition Proclamation, 1922— 
No. 30 of 1923, dated 2nd August, 1923. (See Appendix D.) 

Order by the Governor under the Marriage Proclamation (Togoland), 
1921—No. 28 of 1923, dated 17th September, 1923. 

Order by the Acting Senior Political Officer, under the Marriage 
Proclamation (Togoland), 1921—No. 13 of 1923, dated 29th August, 
1923. 

10. Order by the Acting Senior Political Officer under the Marriage 
Proclamation (Togoland), 1921—No. 16 of 1923, dated 26th 
September, 1923. 

11. The Collar Crack Disease of Cocoa Proclamation, 1923—No. 11 of 
1923, dated 28th November, 1923. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NOTE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND, IN FORCE 
AS FROM THE Ist APRIL, 1924. 


1. On 11th October, 1923, His Majesty the King in Council issued, 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, the British Sphere of Togoland 
Order in Council, 1923, which lays down the constitutional arrangements 
approved for the said British Sphere; and the first day of April, 1924, 
has been fixed as the date of the commencement of the said Royal Order. 


2. Subject always to the cardinal reservation indicated in paragraph 3 
of this note, infra, the general position under the Royal Order may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 


(1) The British Sphere is divided into two sections, the Northern 
Section and the Southern Section. 


(2) The Northern Section is administered as if it formed part of the 
Protectorate of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast; 
and the Southern Section is administered as if it formed part 
of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony. This 
measure accords best with geographical conditions and with 
administrative convenience. 


(3) Subject to any provisions of laws made specifically with respect 
to the British Sphere, the law in force in the Northern Section 
is that in force in the Protectorate ; and the law in force in the 
Southern Section is that in force in the Gold Coast Colony ; 
the Governor being empowered to legislate independently for 
the British Sphere or for either section thereof separately, 
as he is for the Protectorate. 


(4) Neither the Executive Council nor the Legislative Council of 
the Gold Coast Colony functions specifically with respect to the 
British Sphere ; but laws hereafter made for the Protectorate 
or for the Gold Coast Colony will, so far as applicable, apply 
to the Northern Section and Southern Section of the British 
Sphere respectively; subject to any specific legislation with 
respect to the British Sphere. 


(5) The Court of Superior Jurisdiction for the Northern Section is the 
Chief Commissioner’s Court of the Northern Territories ; and the 
Court of Superior Jurisdiction for the Southern Section is the 
Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 


3. The cardinal reservation referred to in paragraph 2 of this note, 
ad initium, is that all the above-mentioned constitutional arrangements 
are rigidly controlled and limited by the provisions of the British Mandate 
for Togoland ; and in so far as in any point a strict adherence to those 
arrangements would involve a repugnancy to any provision of the Mandate, 
those arrangements are construed as modified accordingly ; and where 
any law conflicts with the Mandate such law is, to the extent of such 
conflict, moperative and void of effect. 
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APPENDIX J. 


AT THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
the 11th day of October, 1923. 
Present, 
THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


Wuereas by Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
signed at Versailles on the Twenty-eighth day of June, 1919, Germany, 
renounced in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all 
her rights over her oversea possessions, including therein Togoland : 

AND WHEREAS the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed 
that the Governments of France and Great Britain should make a joint 
recommendation to the League of Nations as to the future of .the said 
territory : 

AND WHEREAS the Governments of France and Great Britain 
made a joint recommendation to the Council of the League of Nations 
that a mandate to administer, in accordance with Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the territory consisting of that part of 
Togoland lying to the west of the line agreed upon in the Declaration 
made on the tenth day of July, 1919, signed by the Right Honourable 
Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (now K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G.), one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and by Monsieur Henry Simon, 
Minister for the ‘Colonies of the French Republic, should be conferred 
upon His Majesty : 

AND WHEREAS the Governments of France and Great “Britain 
proposed that the mandate should be formulated in certain terms : 

AND WHEREAS His Majesty has agreed to accept the mandate 
in respect of the said territory, and has undertaken to exercise it on 
behalf of the League of Nations in accordance with the terms of the 
mandate : 

AND WHEREAS on the twenticth day of July, 1922, the Council 
of the League of Nations confirmed the said mandate and defined its 
terms: 

AND WHEREAS it is provided by Article 9 of the said mandate 
that the Mandatory shall have full powers of administration and 
legislation in the area subject to the mandate, and that this area (herein- 
after in this Order called the British Sphere of Togoland) shall be 
administered in accordance with the laws‘of the Mandatory as an integral 
part of his territory and subject to the provisions of the mandate, and 
that the Mandatory shall be at liberty to apply his laws to the territory 
subject to the mandate with such modifications as may be required by 
local conditions and to constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal or 
administrative union or federation with the adjacent territories under his 
sovereignty or control, provided always that the measures adopted to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the mandate : 

AND WHEREAS the British Sphere of Togoland is adjacent to 
the Gold Coast Colony and the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
and it is expedient that it shall, subject to the provisions of the mandate, 
be administered as hereinafter provided, and shall be constituted into a 
customs, fiscal and administration union with the adjacent territories 
aforesaid : 

NOW, THEREFORE, His Majesty by virtue of the powers by the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, or otherwise in His Majesty vested, is 
Pleased, by and with the advice of His Privy Council, to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, as follows :— 

I. This Order may be cited as ‘‘ The British Sphere of Togoland 
Order in Council, 1923.” 
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II. In this Order unless the subject or context otherwise requires :— 

‘“‘ British Sphere ’’ means the British Sphere of Togoland, being 
that part of Togoland mandated to His Majesty as set forth in the 
Preamble to this Order. 

“Colony ” means the Gold Coast Colony. 

‘Gazette’? means the Gold Coast Gazette. 

“‘Governor ’’ means the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, 
and includes also the Officer for the time being administering the 
Government of the said Colony. 

“His Majesty ’’ includes His Majesty's Heirs and Successors. 

‘“Mandate ’’ means the mandate referred to in the Preamble 
to this Order. 

“Northern Section ’’ means the northern section of the British 
Sphere. 

“‘ Protectorate ’? means the Protectorate of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast. 

“Secretary of State’’ means one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

“Southern Section” means the southern section of the British 
Sphere. 


III.—(1) The British Sphere shall be divided into two sections; to be 
named the Northern Section and the Southern Section respectively. 


(2) The boundary line between the said two sections shall be ‘the 
following :— 


From the point on the east bank of the Volta where the Tapa 
division on the north meets the Bowiri division on the south the 
said line follows the tribal boundary between the said divisions in an 
easterly direction until it meets the point where the boundary between 
the Tapa and Wora Wora divisions meets the boundary between the 
Tapa and Bowiri divisions ; thence it follows the boundary between 
the Tapa division on the west and the Wora Wora division on the 
east in a northerly direction until it meets the point where the 
boundary of the Apai and Tapa divisions meets the boundary 
between the Tapa and Wora Wora divisions: thence it follows the 
boundary between the Apai division on the west and the Wora Wora 
division on the east in a northerly and north-easterly direction until 
it meets the point where the boundary between the Tapa and Delo 
Lélo (Ntribu) divisions meets the boundary between the Tapa and 
Wora Wora divisions: thence it follows the boundary between the 
Delo Lolo (Ntribu) division on the north and the Wora Wora division 
on the south in an easterly direction until it meets the point where 
the boundary between the Wora Wora and Guaman divisions meets 
the boundary between the Delo Lélo (Ntribu) and the Wora Wora 
divisions: thence it follows the boundary between the Delo Lélo 
(Ntribu) division on the north and the Guaman division on the south 
in an easterly direction till it reaches the Anglo-French Frontier as 
laid down in the Franco-British Declaration of the tenth day of 
July, 1919, which is referred to in the Preamble to this Order. 









(3) The following divisions are in the Northern Section :—Tapa, Apai, 
and Delo Lélo (Ntribu) ; and the following divisions are in the Southern 
Section :—Bowiri, Wora Wora, and Guaman. 


(4) It shall te lawful for the Governor by Proclamation issued with 
His Majesty’s approval, signified through a Secretary of State, to vary the 
boundary line laid down in Clause (2) as also the terms of Clause (3) of this 
Article. 
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IV. Subject to the provisions of the mandate, the Northern Section 
shall be administered as if it formed part of the Protectorate ; and, subject 
as aforesaid, and subject also to the provisions of Article VIII of this 
Order, the Southern Section shall be administered as if it formed part of 
the Colony, and, until the Governor shall by Proclamation issued with His 
Majesty’s approval, signified through a Secretary of State, otherwise 
ordain, as if it formed part of the Eastern Province thereof. 


V. So far as the same may be applicable, the law for the time being 
in force in the Protectorate shall, as from the date of the commencement of 
this Order, apply to and be the law in force in the Northern Section, but 
it shall be lawful for the Governor, from time to time, by Ordinance to 
modify or amend any provision contained in such law in its application to 
the said Northern Section or to exclude any such provision from applica- 
tion thereto and the Governor shall have full power by Ordinance to make 
allsuch provision as may from tim? to time be necessary for the administra- 
tion of justice, the raising of revenue, and generally for the peace, order 
and good government of the said Northern Section. Provided always 
that, should any such law so applied as aforesaid or any Ordinance enacted 
by the Governor as aforesaid be repugnant to any provision of the mandate, 
such law or ordinance shall to the extent of such repugnancy, but not 
otherwise, be and remain absolutely void and inoperative. 


VI. So far as the same may be applicable, the law for the time being 
in force in the Colony shall, as from the date of the commencement of this 
Order, apply to and be the law in force in the Southern Section, but it 
shall be lawful for the Governor, from time to time, by Ordinance to modify 
or amend any provision contained in such law in its application to the 
said Southern Section or to exclude any such provision from application 
thereto, and the Governor shall have full power by Ordinance to make all 
such provision as may from time to time be necessary for the administration 
of justice, the raising of revenue, and generally for the peace, order and good 
government of the said Southern Section. Provided always that, should 
any such law so applied as aforesaid or any Ordinance enacted by the 
Governor as aforesaid be repugnant to any provision of the mandate, such 
law or ordinance shall to the extent of such repugnancy, but not otherwise, 
be and remain absolutely void and inoperative. 


VII.—(1) The jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner’s Court of the 
Protectorate shall extend throughout the Northern Section ; and for the 
purposes of this provision the term ‘‘ Chief Commissioner’s Court” shall 
include the Courts of the Commissioners of the Protectorate. 

(2) The Supreme Court of the Colony shall have and exercise throughout 
the Southern Section the like jurisdiction as it has and exercises in the 
Colony, and subject to the terms of any Proclamation issued under Article 
IV of this Order, as if the said Section formed part of the Eastern Province 
thereof. 


VIII. In the exercise of the powers and authorities hereby conferred 
.upon him the Governor shall be governed by the provisions of the Orders 
in Council bearing date the twenty-sixth day of September, 1901, and the 
fourteenth day of July, 1922, and known respectively as the Northern 
Territories Order in Council, 1901, and the Northern Territories Order in 
Council, 1922, or of any Order or Orders amending the same, and of any 
other Order in Council relating to the Protectorate or to the British Sphere, 
and by any Instructions relating to the Protectorate which he may have 
received or any other Instructions relating to the Protectorate or the 
British Sphere which he may receive from time to time from His Majesty 
or through a Secretary of State, and in any Order in Council or Instructions 
relating to the Protectorate and in force at the date of the commencement 
of this Order the expression ‘‘ Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” or 
‘* Northern Territories ’’ shall be deemed so far as may be necessary or 
appropriate for the purposes of this Order to include the British Sphere. 
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Provided, however, that the powers with regard to the dismissal and 
suspension of officers conferred by the Northern Territories Order in 
Council, 1922, or any Order amending or substituted for the same shall in 
the case of an officer serving in the Southern Section be exercised by the 
Governor, and in the case of an officer serving in the Northern Section by 
the Governor, or in his absence from such Section and from the Protectorate 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Protectorate ; and that the powers with 
regard to the grant of pardon respite and remission conferred by the said 
Order in Council or any Order amending or substituted for the same shall 
in the case of a crime or offence committed within the Southern Section, 
or for which the offender may be tried therein, be exercised by the Governor, 
and in the case of a crime or offence committed within the Northern 
Section, or for which the offender may be tried therein, by the Governor, 
or in his absence from such Section and from the Protectorate by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Protectorate. 


IX. This Order shall be published in the Gazette, and shall come into 
operation on a date to be fixed by the Governor by Order published in the 
said Gazette ; and the Governor shall give directions for the publication of 
this Order at such places, and in such manner, and for such time or times 
as he may think proper for giving due publicity thereto within the Colony, 
the Protectorate and the British Sphere. 


X. His Majesty may, from time to time, revoke, alter, add to, or 
amend this Order. 


And the Most Noble the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the necessary 
directions herein accordingly. 
M. P. A. Hankey. 
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REPORT BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER MANDATE OF BRITISH TOGOLAND 
FOR THE YEAR 1924. 


HISTORICAL. 


The following is a brief account of the history of the people 
inhabiting the British Mandated Sphere of Togoland. In the 
Northern Section the tribes are found to differ totally from those 
in the Southern Section; while they are less advanced, they are 
more powerfully built and live in an almost nude state, excepting 
where some form of dress has been adopted, when they often 
affect loose garments similar to those worn by the Hausa people. 
Their history is somewhat vague, but tradition points to long 
periods of migration and its causes, some of these latter being 
private, family or tribal quarrels, which have practically peopled 
the land here and there with communities founded by hunters or 
other individuals of great prowess. It is recorded that when the 
Ashanti nation was at its zenith, about the middle of the 18th 
century, the tribes inhabiting this section were under the Ashanti 
sway, and an annual tribute of slaves and cattle was collected by 
the Ashanti ambassadors, but on the decline of the Ashanti 
dynasty and the advent of the European the people gradually 
shook off the yoke, and as time progressed they again became 
independent. 


2. In the Southern Section the dominant race is the Ewe- 
speaking people, the cradle of whom appears to have been east- 
ward, and local tradition points to the basin of the Kuara River 
(the Niger), probably a part of the former kingdoin of Benin, as 
having been their former home. 

It is, however, generally accepted that some four to five 
centuries ago a general migration westward took place, for which 
no particular reason can now be assigned. This dispersion would 
appear to have been in two directions, one to the north-west and 
the other to the south-west. Owing to internal strife the 
southern group split up, one group settling at Tado, on the Mono 
River, which divides Togoland and Dahomey, and at Nuatja, 
further west, between the Haho and Shio Rivers, the other north- 
west of this locality, where they formed the town of Dogbonyigbo, 
which town was situated in what is now known as the Adele 

-division of Togo, and from this group the Awunas of Keta and 
the Bey (Behs) of Lome are purported to have sprung. The 
people of Doghonyigbo later deserted their town and joined their 
kinsfolk at Nuatja, and this latter place, for all historical 
purposes, may be taken as the home of the Ewe race. Here they 
remained in unity for some time, but about 250 years ago the 
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persistent cruelty of the ruling chief culminated in a general 
dispersal in a south-westerly direction and the occupation by the 
Ewe people of the Southern Section of the British Sphere. 


3. Between this period and 1888 the Ewes became involved in 
the following tribal wars :— 
In 1833, the Peki revolt against the Akwamus, 
and 
In 1845 and 1868, the second and third Akwamu wars. 


4. In 1869 the territory was invaded by the Ashantis, who 
were assisted by the Akwamus and the Awunas, under the 
Ashanti General Adu Baffo, who inflicted many reverses on the 
various tribes, and on the 25th June, 1869, destroyed the German 
Mission Station at Ho and captured one M. Bonnat, a French 
merchant. Flushed with these victories the Ashanti Army, a 
few days later, destroyed the Mission Station at Anum and 
captured four Swiss missionaries: Mr. Ramseyer, his wife and 
child, and Mr. Kuehne, whom they eventually removed to 
Kumasi and held in captivity for four years until released by the 
expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseley in 1874. This year saw 
the downfall of the Ashanti dynasty. In 1875 the first Taviepe 
war took place, in which the Taviepes and the Ziavis became 
involved. The latter tribe fought under Kwadjo Dei V, of Peki. 
This expedition was caused by the Taviepes having assisted the 
Ashantis during the invasion of 1868. 


5. In 1886 and 1887 treaties were drawn up by Mr. Riby 
Williams, then an officer of the Gold Coast Government, in which 
the majority of the tribes along the littoral and its immediate 
hinterland, as well as those adjoining the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, acknowledged themselves as being under the 
suzerainty of Great Britain and, in many cases, received the 
British Flag in token of their allegiance. 


6. Togoland became a German Colony by virtue of occupation 
in 1884 and by Agreements with Great Britain and France in 
1885, 1886, 1897 and 1899 respectively, and was administered as 
such by the Germans until 1914, when, at the outbreak of war, it 
was surrendered to the combined British and French Forces. A 
provisional agreement was then made partitioning the Colony 
into Britis’ and French Spheres, the former including the sea- 
port of Lome and the greater portion of the Atakpame and Palime 
Railway lines, which are now included in the French Mandate, 
the division following an arbitrary line running north and south. 


7. On the 10th July, 1919, the Anglo-French Agreement was 
signed in Paris by Viscount Milner and M. Simon and the part 
therein mandated to Great Britain is being administered as an 
integral part of the Gold Coast Colony and its Dependencies, as 
provided for in the Mandate by the League of Nations and pre- 
scribed by the Order in Council dated the 11th October, 1923, 
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entitled ‘‘ The British Sphere of Togoland Order in Council, 
1923,’’ under the provisions of the British Sphere of Togoland 
Administration Ordinance, 1924, which came into force on the 
1st April, 1924, and a copy of which is annexed as Appendix A 
to this Report. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


8. That part of the Mandated Sphere just north of the 
Anyirawase-Ho-Palime road is traversed by a range of hills 
which, coming from the Gold Coast, is pierced by the River Volta 
at Akwamu and thence divides itself into two ranges. These 
run parallel north-east at a distance of some ten miles apart, 
and eventually converge near the French Frontier, where they 
form the chain Kpoeta-Agome, which continues in a north- 
easterly direction to a point about lat. 7°, long. 0°30’ E., and then 
turns practically due north. This range averages about 1,800 to 
2,000 ft. in height and, dividing the country like a great wall 
from the point of convergence, forms the boundary between the 
British and French Spheres almost as far as Yendi. South of 
this range the semi-orchard type of country is general and a 
shingly and lateritic soil prevails. As may be expected, in the 
neighbourhood of water courses the soil changes to loam and 
carries vegetation of the forest type. The principal rivers in this 
area are the Dsawoe in the west and the Todjie in the east. The 
country is swampy in the wet season and very dry at other times. 
About 11 miles south of Ho rises the large isolated hill of 
Adaklu, height about 1,750 ft., otherwise the country rises in 
easy undulations from the coast, reaching an altitude above sea 
level of about 500 ft. at Ho. 


9. At Ho the first range of hills, which is of a stony and not 
thickly wooded type, is crossed and the valley between this and 
the parallel range, which in the west is traversed by the Kpeve- 
Bame Pass, averages about 10 miles in breadth and consists of 
orchard bush, but the soil is more genial than that to the south 
and cocoa can be grown. 


10. At Kpeve the hills from the south-west in the Gold Coast 
converge and continue in a northerly direction to Kpando. A 
few miles north again, and in the centre of the Kpando Sub- 
District, midway between the Boundary range previously alluded 
to and the river Volta, rises abruptly a plateau known as the 
Nkunya Mountain. This stretches about 12 miles north, and 
between this and the former is another broken range of hills 
which also runs north and eventually converges with the 
Boundary range in the neighbourhood of the Adele Division of 
Kratchi. It is in the valleys and around the bases of these hills 
that the best cocoa district in the territory is situated, the 
Division being known as the Buem. Apart from thia the whole 
of the Ho, Kratchi and Yendi districts is semi-orchard country, 
swampy in many places in the wet season, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of the bigger rivers, which usually overflow 
annually, and very dry at other times. For this reason in the 
dry season the inhabitants are often obliged to go long distances 
for water to the pools in the water courses and swamps. 


11. The description of the soil in the south applies also to that 
in these parts. The configuration, whilst undulating, maintains an 
average height of between 600 and 800 ft. above sea level. The 
hills average between 1,800 and 2,000 ft. in height, and, on the 
whole, are not very heavily wooded. 


CLIMATE. 


12. The climate is tropical, and is not less unhealthy than 
that of the Gold Coast. There are two dry seasons and two wet, 
corresponding with the movements of the sun, which reach their 
zenith about the middle of March, and again about the middle of 
September. The principal wet season begins late in March and 
attains its height during June and July, and an interval of dry 
weather then lasts till early in September; the “ little rains ’’ 
continue till about the middle of December, when the dry season 
supervenes. The Harmattan wind prevails principally during 
January and February. 


INHABITANTS. 


13. The Census returns taken during 1921 show a total popu- 
lation of 187,939 souls, made up as follows :— 
Males apes Wiese oe $n ... 94,409 
Females ... a vs Bs «= 93,5380 
with a total area of approximately 13,040 square miles. The 
approximate area, recorded population, and density figures are 
set out in the following table :— 


AFRICANS. 
a3 Area in Popula- Density per 
District. sq. miles. tion. sq. mile. 
1. Ho a ae 3 1,155 40,577 = 35°18 
2. Kpando (Sub-District 
of Ho) . 1,452 46,678 = 32°14 


3. Kete-Kratchi (which 
at the time of Census 
included Fastern 
Gonja of the Nor- 
thern Territories but 


is now under Salaga) 3.911 25,244 6°45 
4. Fastern Dagomba ... 4,609 58.929 12°78 
5. Eastern Mamprusi_ ... 1,528 4.518 2°95 
6. Kusasi R cae 885 12,093 31°41 





Total ms .. 13.040 188,089 14°41 
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Non-AFRICANS. 


District. Males. Females. Total. 
1. Ho 12 1 13 
2. Kpando (Sub- District. of 
Ho) Me 1 _ 1 
3. Kete-Kratchi 1 —_ 1 
4. Eastern Dagomba 5 — 5 
5. Southern Mamprasi _ _ _— 
6. Kusasi te — _ _ 
Total 19 1 20 


All the non-Africans were British and all were employed in 
Government Service. During 1924 27 Europeans have been 
resident in the British Sphere, made up as follows :— 


District. Males. Females. Total. 
Ho 10 6 16 
Kpando (Sub- District) . 6 1 i 
Kete-Krachi a oh 1 0 1 
Yendi en at ohe 3 0 3 
Total a ae 20 7 27 


Out of this number 13 males are Government Officials, 
5 females are the wives of Government Officials, 7 males are 
Missionaries and 2 females the wives of Missionaries. Of the 
latter 5 males and 1 female are non-British. 


14. In the most Northern District of the Sphere there are 
three tribes, the Bimobas, the Kusasis and the Mamprusis, with 
a few Hausas, Wangaras and Moshis, whilst in Southern Mam- 
prusi the Chokosis predominate. There are also Konkombas, the 
majority of which tribe is found in Eastern Dagomba, where 
most of the people are, however, Dagombas. In the Kete- 
Kratchi District are the Nanumbas. a Dagomba-speaking race, 
the Nawuris, with whom the Adjatis and the Adeles are akin, 
the Kratchis and the Chumurus. 


15. The Kpando Sub-District is fairly equally divided between 
the Twi-speaking tribes, emigrants from the Gold Coast, and 
those of the Ewe race. In the Ho district, which similarly with 
Kpando is made up of a mixture of tribes, the majority are Ewe- 
speaking people. 

OCCUPATIONS. 


16. The people are mainly agriculturists ; exceptions are, how- 
ever, found in the Eastern Dagomba District, where the people 
are pastoral as well, and in the Southern Section, where a 
number of the tribes carry on the industry of fancy cloth weaving 
for sale on the Coast, the manufacture of crude pottery for disposal 


(18111) As 
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in the local markets and mat weaving for use in the conveyance of 
cotton, cocoa, etc., by head loads to the markets and for bedding. 

17. Prior to the past five years there was but a small external 
demand for the agricultural products of Togoland, a small 
floating population and no European enterprises. The activities 
of the people were confined to the growing of foodstuffs for the 
most part for home consumption. Since this period, however, 
there has been a marked change, the cocoa and cotton industries 
are now in a flourishing state, and in the areas suitable for the 
cultivation of these products the activities of the farmers are 
concentrated. 

18. The cultivation of foodstuffs has also increased consider- 
ably, for sale or barter in the local markets. Juarge quantities 
of yams are shipped from the Kpando Sub-District down the River 
Volta to Kpong, from where they are transported by motor lorry 
to large centres in the Gold Coast for sale in the markets. It can, 
in fact, be said that the people in the Southern Section are now in 
a more flourishing state than they have ever been before. 


NATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 

19. The tribes are presided over by elected Chiefs, and the 
local constitutions are similar to those prevailing generally in 
West Africa. There is, however, no military organisation com- 
parable to that found in Ashanti and the Akan tribes of the Gold 
Coast. 

20. In the Ho District, which forms the Southern Section, 
there are found no less than 67 independent states of divisions. 
In some instances, a division consists of one village only. This 
conglomeration of divisions may be said to emanate from the 
following causes :—Under the former German administration, 
Chiefs were only recognised in so far as they were of use to the 
Government, and immediately a paramount Chief became unruly 
his authority was taken away, his division split up, and the 
villages thus disjointed became independent divisions. On the 
other hand, although the general exodus of the Eves from Nuatja 
was no doubt a concerted movement in its incidence, tradition 
shows that as the tribes moved forward various families or clans 
broke away from the main body and settled wherever it happened 
to suit them, thus forming many other divisions. 

21. A division is a term employed locally to indicate a group 
of villages or clans subordinate in varying degrees to a paramount 
Chief. The head of the division is the Fiaga (Head Chief), 
around whom are the Tefias (Sub-Chiefs of the various villages) , 
who owe allegiance to him. 

22. The village embraces three estates: the Chief, the Elders 
and the people. The office of the Chief, whether of village or 
division, is usually hereditary, but there is also a system of 
succession by rotation among families. The Elders are selected 
for their wealth, influence and ability, and assist the Chief in 
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the administration of affairs of state. Of their number, but 
ranking above them, is found an official known as the Mankrado, 
who conducts affairs in the absence of the Chief ; next in impor- 
tance is the Asafofia, who controls the third estate, described 
as the Asafo or Soha (Community). 


23. The Linguist, who is selected on account of the excellence 
of his elocutionary abilities, isan important functionary ; he must 
be the possessor of knowledge concerning the history and customs 
of the tribe and political insight. His office is sometimes here- 
ditary, probably as the reward of some outstanding service to the 
Chief. The extent of his importance may be judged from the 
fact that the Chief’s entourage is incomplete without him. In 
the Northern Section a similar system of village headman or 
Chiets, Sub-Chiefs and Paramount Chiefs was in operation. 
Survivors of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country are to be 
found at Akpafu and ~Wurupon in the Southern Section, the 
Adeles in the Kratchi District, and possibly the Konkombas in the 
Fastern Dagomba District. 


RELIGIous STaTISsTIcs. 
24. The Census figures for 1921 show 9,652 Christians and 
5,678 Mohammedans to be resident in the Mandated Sphere. 
The majority are, however, pagans and follow ancient customs. 


BIrTHs. 


25. According to the Ewe custom, a woman immediately she 
discovers herself to be pregnant informs her husband ; she is then 
taken to the fetish priest and gifts of palm wine and fowls are 
offered up to the fetish for her safe delivery : as soon as the child 
is born both mother and infant are taken to the fetish, when 
further gifts are offered for the future safety of the child. The 
parent and child are considered unclean for a considerable period 
after the birth has taken place. 


MarriaGE AND Divorce. 

26. A young girl advertises her arrival at the age of puberty 
by visiting her relatives and friends, attired in her best finery and 
bedecked with the family jewellery—and often with little else. 
There are five different categories of marital unions : — 

(A) Christian marriage. 

(B) Native legal marriage in which both parties are adults. 

(C) Native legal marriage in which the girl is betrothed at 
birth or before she arrives at the age of puberty. 

(D) Concubinage which matures ipso jure into native legal 
marriage. 

(E) Concubinage which does not eventuate into marriage. 

(A) The first is only indulged in by Christians in the south 
and is not frequent. These marriages are regulated by the 
Marriage Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony (Chapter 71 of the 
Laws of the Gold Coast Colony). 
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(B) In which the consent of the parents and bride is essential 
and a payment of dowry and presents to the former are made. 
This form of marriage is conducted on the following lines: The 
suitor declares himself by sending two members of his family to 
the parents of the girl with a proposal of marriage. If the 
proposal be acceptable the emissaries return and the suitor then 
sends presents of rum, cloths, etc., the latter for the girl, after 
which he enters into negotiation with the parents as to the 
amount of the dowry he will have to pay for her. The gifts of 
rum and cloths constitute the betrothal and the suitor can there- 
after claim either compensation for any liberties that other men 
may take with his fiancée or restitution of the dowry. After the 
various preliminary ceremonies have taken place (payment of 
dowry, etc.) the marriage is celebrated and in the evening the 
bride is taken by a female member of her family to the husband’s 
room. 

(C) This form of betrothal takes place before the girl arrives 
at a marriageable age. This is done when a person desires to 
be connected with a family or a friend, or he desires that his 
child or relative be connected with a desirable family, or, again, 
when the future husband contracts with the parents of the pro- 
spective bride to perform some specific service in return for the 
daughter’s hand when she arrives at the age of puberty. This 
form is, however, discountenanced, as it is often the direct cause 
of illicit intercourse by a girl who refuses to accept the husband. 

(D) This form of marriage arises when the parents in the 
first instance refuse to accept the suitor, and, secondly, in the 
case where the girl may be without a guardian and both parties 
reside together for a period exceeding twelve months; this is 
held by native custom to be a legal marriage. 

(E) Where the woman is merely a concubine. This form is 
terminable at will. 

(B), (C) and (D) can be terminated by the native tribunals, 
which also regulate the parties’ rights as to custody of children, 
return of dowry and expenses, and damages from the co-respon- 
dent. 


27. There are no special grounds for divorce, the mere decision 
of one of the parties to discontinue the union, often on the 
flimsiest grounds, being accepted as sufficient to warrant its 
being dissolved. Unfaithfulness on the part of the wife cannot 
be said to be of a damaging nature to her character, the para- 
mour pays to the husband the adultery fee fixed by law and 
honour is satisfied. 

PotyGamy. 

28. Polygamy is general throughout the Mandated Sphere. 
In the north a man is noted for the number of wives he keeps, 
and in the south he may keep as many wives as he can afford, 
the average being two. The women usually have about six 
children. 
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FuNgRAL Customs. 

29. A death is publicly announced by an outbreak of lamenta- 
tions on the part of the women, who commit a variety of 
extravagances. Guns are fired to help the soul of the deceased 
heavenwards. The corpse is washed, attired in the best cloths, 
bedecked with ornaments and placed on the bed; the relatives of 
the deceased and the mourners then indulge in much drinking 
and dancing. The body is usually interred two days after death 


Tue Oats. 

30. The oath referred to on page 8, paragraph 15, of the 1923 
Report, is an ancient custom amongst the Twi-speaking people 
of the Gold Coast and the Ewe-speaking people of the Southern 
Section of the British Sphere. The incident which originally 
gave rise to the oath may have'been a victory achieved at a heavy 
cost, but it is usually inspired by a disaster which at some time 
befell the tribe, and often denotes the actual day on which, or 
place where, such disaster took place. For instance, the oath of 
the Ho Division, ‘‘ Hoawo pe fie’’ (‘‘ The Evening of the 
Hos ’’), takes its origin from the Ashanti invasion of 1869, when, 
during the evening of the 25th June, the Ashanti Army, under 
General Adu Baffo, suddenly attacked the tribe and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on it with heavy casualties. This is the occasion 
referred to in paragraph 4 above. 

31. Each of the numerous tribes in this Section have their 
particular oath, the most important at present in use derives its 
birth from the Ashanti invasion mentioned above. The oath is 
an essential attribute of an ancestral stool. The custom of 
swearing the oath against another individual is tantamount to 
summoning him before a particular Chief’s tribunal. For 
example :— 

‘* A ’’ discovers ‘‘ B ’’ making a farm on his land, ‘' A” 
informs ‘‘ B’’ that he is trespassing; ‘‘ B’’ in reply says 
the land belongs to him. ‘‘A’’ then swears his Chief's 
oath that the land is his; if ‘‘ B’’ considers he can sub- 
stantiate his claim, he in reply also swears the oath of the 
particular Chief. The Chief whose oath is violated is then 
informed by the bystanders who also bring the parties before 
the Chief. The matter then comes before his tribunal, the 
losing party pays the oath fees and the expenses of the trial 
because he is adjudged as having ‘‘ violated ’’ the Chief's 
oath, i.e., he invoked it without just cause. Should the 
oath of a Chief on the Gold Coast be sworn in Togoland, the 
case is usually heard by the Chief in whose division it has 
been violated, but in this case the penalty is divided between 
the two Chiefs. 

32. The most common and least significant oath consists in 
& person swearing by his or her own particular fetish, that he or 
she is innocent of an offence charged with. The tribal oath, 
of course, has nothing to do with this oath of affirmation made by 
pagan natives, when giving evidence in a Court of Law. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


33. The British Mandatory Sphere of Togoland is adminis- 
tered by the Government of the Gold Coast, and on the Ist of 
April, 1924, was divided for administrative purposes into two 
Sections, namely, the Northern and the Southern Sections, the 
boundaries whereof are defined in Clauses 2 and 3 of the ‘‘ British 
Sphere of Togoland Order in Council, 1923,’’ referred to in para- 
graph,7 of this Report. 

84. The Northern Section, which comprises the Districts of 
Eastern Dagomba, Kete-Kratchi (which includes Eastern. 
Gonja), and the Togoland Sections of Kusasi.and Southern 
Mamprusi, is administered as a part of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast; and the Southern Section, which comprises 
the Ho District, as a part of the Eastern Province of the Gold 
Coast Colony. This measure accords best with the geographical 
and ethnographical conditions as well as with administrative 
convenience, and has resulted in unifying tribes which were 
previously divided. The Sections are under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories and the 
Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony 
respectively, who receive their instructions from the Governor of 
the Gold Coast by whose authority the British Sphere is adminis- 
tered. The whole sphere is divided into the following five 
Administrative Districts :— 

Kusasi District, 

Southern Mamprusi District, 

Eastern Dagomba District, 

Kete-Kratchi District (which includes Eastern Gonja), 
Ho Dsitrict, with its Sub-District of Kpando. 


35. Each District is administered by a District Commissioner 
of the Gold Coast Political Service. The District Commissioners 
administering the Districts of Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi 
are directly responsible to the Provincial Commissioner of the 
Northern Province of the Northern Territories, and the District 
Commissioners administering the Eastern Dagomba, and Kete- 
Kratchi Districts to the Provincial Commissioner of the Southern 
Province of the Northern Territories. The District Commissioner 
administering the Ho District is responsible to the Provincial 
Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony, 
and the Assistant District Commissioner administering the Sub- 
District of Kpando is responsible to the District Commissioner at 
Ho. 


36. The Political Department is staffed as follows :— 
5 District Commissioners, 
1 Assistant District Commissioner, 
10 2nd Division African Officers. 
The strength of the Staffs of the other Departments is fur- 
nished under the respective Heads. 
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JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


87. The Judicial Procedure follows that of the Gold Coast 
Colony and the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
Proclamation No. 4 of 1923 (cf., Appendix A to last year’s 
Report) is now revoked by the British Sphere of ‘Togoland 
(Administration) Ordinance, 1924 (No. 1 of 1924), which became 
law as from the 1st of April, 1924, and is given in Appendix A 
hereto. 


38. The Chief Commissioner’s Court of the Northern Terri- 
tories has jurisdiction throughout the Northern Section of the 
British Sphere. The Court is presided over by one of the 
following officers :— 

The Chief Commissioner, 

The Deputy Chief Commissioner, 

The Circuit Judge of the Northern Territories, or 

Any fit and proper person the Governor or the Chief 

Commissioner may at any time appoint. 


In civil matters the Court is guided by the laws in force in the 
Gold Coast Colony, as set forth in section 14 of the Supreme 
Court Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony (Chapter 7 of the laws 
of the Colony), and in criminal matters by the Criminal Code 
(Chapter 16 of the laws of the Colony). In every criminal case 
in which a sentence of imprisonment exceeding five years or a 
sentence of death has been passed, the notes of evidence taken at 
the trial, together with a report in writing signed by him, 
containing recommendations on the case, which he may think 
fit to make, is submitted by the President of the Court to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and before any such sentence can be 
carried into effect it must be confirmed by the Governor. 


39. The Court of the District Commissioner in the Northern 
Section, when presided over by the Provincial Commissioner, has 
jurisdiction in civil matters up to £300, and in criminal matters 
to a term of one year's imprisonment with or without hard labour 
ora fine of £100; when presided over by the District Commissioner 
the Court has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £50, and in 
criminal cases to a term of imprisonment not exceeding six months 
or a fine of £50. Decisions in the District Commissioner’s Court 
are subject to review by the Chief Commissioner, to whom a return 
of criminal cases is submitted as soon as possible after the end 
of each month. 


40. With respect to the Southern Section, the District 
Commissioner’s Court has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £100 
and in criminal matters to a term not exceeding one year’s 
imprisonment with or without hard labour or a fine up to £100. 
Decisions from this Court are subject to review by the Chief 
Justice of the Gold Coast Colony, to whom a return of criminal 
cases is submitted as soon as possible after the end of each month. 
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41. The District Commissioner’s Court, when formed by the 
Provincial or the Deputy Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province of the Colony, exercises, with respect to the Southern 
Section, full jurisdiction to hear and determine summarily cases 
of the following offences (including attempts and conspiracies to 
commit the same, and abetments thereof) :— 


(a) All offences under sections 173 and 174 of the Criminal 
Code of the Gold Coast Colony, 


(b) Manslaughter by negligence, under section 228 of the 
Criminal Code, in cases where, in the opinion of the 
Court, the offence is one which can be adequately 
dealt with by a sentence of imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not exceeding two 
years. 


All criminal cases exceeding this jurisdiction are committed 
for trial to the Assizes held at Accra in the Gold Coast Colony, 
or at such place as may be ordered by the Chief Justice of the 
Gold Coast. 


42. Appeals, with respect to the Southern Section, are 
governed by Rules made by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Colony in that behalf and for the time being in force. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


43. As provided in the British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924, section 9, sub-section 1, Native Tribunals in the 
British Sphere are allowed to exercise the jurisdiction exercised 
by them immediately prior to the commencement of this 
Ordinance, and in a like manner to that in which such jurisdiction 
was at that time exercised as set forth in Appendix D of the 
1921 Report,;* with the following proviso :— 


(a) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction to hear any case 
where any of the parties concerned is not a native of 
the British Sphere ; 


(b) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction in any class of cases 
which the Governor may by an Order under his hand 
declare to be without the jurisdiction of a native 
tribunal, and any such Order may be general, or may 
be confined in its application to any particular native 
tribunal specified in such Order ; and 


(c) No native tribunal shall enforce any judgment or Order 
by any barbarous or inhuman method or in any 
manner repugnant to natural justice; nor can any 
native tribunal impose as a penalty any pecuniary 
fine exceeding in amount £5. 


Native tribunals have no jurisdiction to try criminal cases. 





*Cmd. 1698. 
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44, It is lawful for the Chief Commissioner or any other 
Commissioner, with respect to the Northern Section, and for the 
Provincial Commissioner or the District Commissioner with 
respect to the Southern Section, at his discretion, to carry out a 
lawful sentence or enforce a lawful judgment or order of a native 
tribunal. 


45. With respect to the Northern Section, it is lawful for the 
Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner to stop the hear- 
ing of any case before a native tribunal and to refer the parties to 
the appropriate British Court; a similar power is vested in the 
Provincial Commissioner and also in the District Commissioner 
with respect to the Southern Section. 


46. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of a native 
tribunal may appeal to the District Commissioner’s Court. With 
respect to the Northern Section, such appeals are governed by 
any rules made under section 25 (1) of the Northern Territories 
Administration Ordinance, 1902, which for the time being may 
be in force with respect to the Northern Section; and, with 
respect to the Southern Section, such appeals are governed by 
any rules made by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Gold Coast Colony in that behalf and for the time being in force. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE TRIBUNAL. 

47. The Head Chief of every Division and the Sub-Chief of 
every village, with their Councillors, form the native tribunal, 
the casting vote in the event of an equal number of votes being 
vested in the President. The Councillors are selected according 
to native customary laws and the number of the members con- 
stituting the tribunal varies according to the importance of the 
case at issue. In the absence of the Chief the Mankrado presides 
over the tribunal, and, in the improbable absence of both the 
Chief and the Mankrado, the Chief appoints a responsible 
Councillor beforehand. 

ADULTERY FEES. 


48. The so-called Adultery Fees in connection with native 
tribunals, as set forth in paragraph 16, page 8, of the 1923 
Report, remain in force, with the object of checking promiscuous 
fornication, which is the cause of a lot of domestic troubles. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Posts. 
49. There is a bi-weekly service between Ho and Accra and 
weekly services between Ho and Palime and between Ho and 
Kpando. The former, as mentioned in the 1923 Report, para- 


graphs 17 to 19, is maintained by a mail van from Accra to 
Amedica on the River Volta, a distance of 40 miles from Accra, 
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thence to Adidome by motor launch—a distance of 85 miles—and 
thence by mail runners, a further distance of 42 miles, to Ho. 
The Ho-Kpando and the Ho-Palime services are maintained by 
runners; in the former case the mails are carried across country 
—a distance of 50 miles—and in the latter they follow the 
Ho-Palime road—a distance of 27 miles. In the Northern 
Section there are two Postal Agencies, at Kratchi and at Yendi; 
the former is served from Salaga and the latter from Tamale. 


Telegraphs. 


50. Telegraphic communication between Ho and the Gold 
Coast is via Palime and Lome, and is sustained by arrangement 
with the French Authorities. Similar communications reach the 
Northern Section by runners from Salaga and Tamale. There is 
an established Post and Telegraph Office at Ho and a Postal 
Agency at Kpando. ‘ 


Roaps. 


51. The roads can be traced by their numbers, indicated on 
the map attached to the Report. As mentioned in the Report 
for 1923, paragraphs 22 to 27, on the partition of Togoland in 
September, 1920, the British Mandated Sphere was left without 
any direct means of communication with the Gold Coast which 
could be used for motor transport, or, in fact, any trade outlet to 
the sea, other than by the railway from Palime to Lome in the 
French Sphere. The absence of a seaport has, therefore, made 
the Sphere solely dependent on its roads for the development 
and maintenance of its trade and the provision of transport 
facilities is accordingly an important item in the development 
programme. 


52. In order to surmount this difficulty a first-class motor 
road, No. 101 E., has been constructed to link up the Gold Coast 
from Accra, via Senchi, with the Northern Section. The con- 
struction of this road has been completed as far as Kwami Krum 
—a distance of approximately 138 miles from Senchi; this motor- 
way also provides an outlet to the sea by the River Volta via 
Amedica—7 miles from Senchi—to the port of Adda—a further 
distance of 72 miles. This road constitutes a main 
motor-way through the British Sphere to the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, joining Road A. 19 at the Provincial Boundary 
and running north to Kete-Kratchi it joins Road N.T. 17 on the 
Ashanti—Northern Territories Boundary, and proceeds thence 
to Yendi. The road is met at Anyirawase (on the Gold Coast) 
by Road No. 122 E. from Ho. From here the road passes 
through the villages in the Volta River District to the foot of 
the Bame-Kpeve Pass, where Road No. 129 E. (Bame-Honuta- 
Palime) is met, thence to the summit of the Pass at a height of 
approximately 1,100 ft. above sea-level, and at this point enters 
the British Sphere. The Survey of the Pass was commenced in 
June, 1920, and immediately afterwards constructional work was 
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put in hand, the road being opened to traffic on the 6th June, 
1921, the total distance through the Pass being 3 miles 
1,243 yards. The Pass is a most spectacular engineering feat. 
Leaving the bottom of the Pass numerous villages are passed 
en route until Logba Wuinta is reached, at which village Road 
No. 125 E. (Logba Wuinta-Santrokofi) is met, which road allows 
a short cut of approximately five miles in preference to travelling 
via Dafo, thence to Kpando—the Sub-District Headquarters—and 
thereafter through Wurupon, Kwani Krum to the Provincial 
Boundary between the Northern and the Southern Sections. Beyond 
this point the Rivers Asukoko and Oti present some difficulty. 
The object of the road is to provide communication between 
Accra, Akuse, and Ho to Kpando and the Northern Section ; it is, 
further, an outlet for the produce cultivated in the vicinity of 
Anum, Tchito and Anyirawase to Akuse or Palime. 


Road No. 122 E. (Anyirawase-Palime). 


53. Running in an easterly direction through Sokode, Ho, 
Akuepe, Tokokwe and British Nyive Preventive Service Station 
tu Palime (railhead in the French Sphere)—a distance of 40 miles, 
of which 25 miles run through the British Sphere. 

Object :— 
(1) Direct communication between the Gold Coast and 
Ho, and 
(2) An outlet for produce grown in the vicinity of Tchito, 
Anyirawase, Anum and Ho to Akuse or Palime. 


Previous to August, 1914, it was passable for motor traffic from 
Palime to Ho only, but in order to link up Togoland with the 
Gold Coast for motor traffic, the road was continued from Ho as 
far as Anyirawase in the Gold Coast where it joins Road 
No. 101 E. 

Road No. 123 E. (Ho-Adidome). 


54. From Ho by Road No. 122 E.—running in a southerly 
direction through Kpedschu, Kpedjeglo to Adidome on the River 
Volta—a distance of 42 miles, of which 21 miles pass through 
the Southern Section of the British Sphere. 


Object :— 
(1) Direct communication with the sea-port of Ada, via 
Adidome on the River Volta ; 

(2) An outlet for produce grown in the Southern Section to 

the sea. 

Previous to 1914 this road was a mere bush path, traversing 
through barren unpopulated country and marsh land. Construc- 
tional work was commenced during 1920, but owing to the close 
proximity of the Palime-Lome railway line this way has been 
but little patronised by the merchants; consequently, construc- 
tional work has been suspended for the time being. The road 
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is open to motor traffic as a fair-weather road only. It is hoped, 
however, that when the cotton industry, now steadily progressing, 
has further developed to such proportions as to justify commercial 
exploitation, the utility of the road as an outlet to the sea will be 
appreciated by the mercantile community. 


Road No. 124 E. (Ho-Keta, via the Seaport of Denu). 


55. From Ho in a south-easterly direction through Kpotoe, 
Sokpe, Aferingbe, Dsoje, Poglu to Denu on the coast (54 miles) 
and thence to the port of Keta—a total distance of 71 miles, of 
which 40 pass through the British Sphere. 


Object :— 


To link up the British Sphere with Keta, on the coast, for 
commercial purposes. 


Previous to 1914 this way ran direct from Ho to Lome via 
Kpetoe, Batome, Assahun and Noepe, but on very rare occasions 
only was it used by the late German Administration for motor 
traffic, and on the partition of Togoland in 1920 its utility came 
to an end. In 1920 an endeavour was made to link up with 
Keta, via Sope, Aferingbe and Dsoje by constructing a new road 
through these villages. At 17 miles from Ho and half-a-mile 
from Kpetoe the River Todjie is crossed, and here a temporary 
bridge—270 ft. span—is nearing completion. Should the volume 
of traffic prove the usefulness of this motor way a permanent 
bridge will be constructed ; but, at present, trade does not warrant 
such heavy expenditure. 





Road No. 125 E. (Logba Wuinta-Santrokofi). 


56. From Logba Wuinta Road No. 101 E. in a northerly 
direction, through Golokwati, Kolenu, Hohoe to Santrokofi—a 
distance of 20 miles. Prior to 1920 this route ran from Liati in a 
northerly direction through Fodome to MHohoe, but was 
abandoned in favour of the present road. The portion of the 
road from Logba Wuinta to Golokwati has been reconstructed 
and a bridge—built of cement abutments and wooden decking— 
was erected over the River Flabo. From Golokwati to Hohoe 
the road has also been widened and gravelled. Five minutes 
from Kolenu, a new bridge has been built over the River Kole, 
and several cement culverts have been put in between these 
points. Ten minutes after leaving Hohoe the River Danyi is met. 
The bridge over this river is at present unsafe for motor traffic. 
Funds have been voted in the Estimates for the building of a 
new bridge of a more substantial character, and it is proposed 
during 1925 to extend this road from Santrokofi round the 
eastern base of the Akpafu range of hills to Gvasekan. This 
will be the main artery for the outlet of the cocoa grown in the 
northern portion of the Southern Section, which is the principal 
cocoa-producing area in the whole of Togoland. 
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Road No. 126 E. (Sokode-Abutia). 
57. From Sokode on Road No. 122 E. in a southerly direction 
to Abutia-Agove, a distance of 8} miles from Ho. 
Object :— 
Conveyance of produce from this area to Ho. 


Road No. 127 E. (Kpando-Dukluja). 

58. From Kpando on Road No. 101 E. in a westerly direction 
to Dukluja on the River Volta—a distance of 5 miles from 
Kpando. 

Object :-— 
Conveyance of water-borne produce down the river to 
Senchi. Large quantities of yams grown in the Kpando 
District are conveyed to Kpong (for Accra) by canoe. 


Road No. 128 LE, (Kpando-Apewut). 
59. From Kpando in a southerly direction through Anfoe- 
Akukome to Vakpo-Apewui—a distance of 12 miles. 
Object :— 
Conveyance of produce from Apewui to Kpando. 
Prior to 1914 this road was of considerable importance, when 


the palm oil industry was flourishing. On the revival of this 
trade it will recover its usefulness. 


Road No. 129 E. (Bame-Honuta-Palime). 

60. From Bame on Road No. 101 E. in a north-easterly 
direction throuzh Bogame, Honuta, across the Anglo-French 
Boundary, thence joining Road No. 122 E. at Kpatawo, in the 
French Sphere, to Palime. Seventeen miles of this road run 
through the British Sphere. 

Object :— 
: An outlet for produce, either to Palime or Akuse. 

Prior to 1914 this way was merely a cycle track. It is now 
under reconstruction as a first-class motor road, and a consider- 


able amount of money is being expended for the construction of 
concrete bridges and culverts. 


Northern Section. 
Road No, N.T. 25. (Salaga-Road No. N.T. 17) at a point 
east of Salaga. 

61. The projected and approved road proceeding from Salaga 
in a more or less easterly direction, to join Road No, N.T. 17 
(Yendi-Kpando) ; it is at present only motorable during the dry 
season. 

Road No. N.T. 3. (Tamale-Yendi-Nalogi). 

62. Running in an easterly direction through Jimie, Sung, 
Sambu, Yendi and Demon to Nalogi, this is the main line of 
sommunication between Tamale and Yendi, and is at present 
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open to motor traffic from November to July. The River 
Kulukpene (3 miles west of Yendi) constitutes the chief barrier 
to all-the-year-round motor traffic. During the rains this river 
overflows its banks for over half-a-mile on either side. The road 
acts as an important feeder to the District and supplies are 
brought by this route from Tamale. 


Road No. N.T. 17 (Yendi-Kpando). 


63. This is the only other important road taking motor 
traffic in the Eastern Dagomba area. The road was originally 
built by the Germans. Work is in active progress on permanent 
bridges and culverts, and the raising of embankments. It is 
hoped to keep this route open during the next rainy season. This 
road also forms an important link in the communication along the 
Sansane-Mangu (French)—Kete-Kratchi route, and a considerable 
volume of trade passes over it. 


64. There are no motorable roads in the Southern Mamprusi 
and Kusasi areas. 


65. Throughout the British Sphere there are numerous bush 
paths suitable for motor cycle, cycle and hammock. 


Waterways. 


66. These are fully described in paragraphs 28 to 31 of last 
year’s Report. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


67. The Staff of the Public Works Department functioning in 
the British Sphere is distributed as follows :— 


Southern Section. 


1 Executive Engineer.—European. 
3 Inspectors of Works.—European. 
1 Draughtsman.—African. 

2 Qnd Division Clerks.—African. 

1 Road Overseer.—African. 

1 Leading Artisan.—African. 


Northern Section. 


At Kete-Kratchi the works are in charge of the District Com- 
missioner, who calls on the Inspector of Works stationed at Salaga 
for advice when necessary. 

At Yendi the works are under the supervision of the District 
Commissioner, who is assisted by the Headquarter Staff of the 
Public Works Department in the Northern Territories. 


68. All Government Buildings and those rented by Govern- 
ment have been maintained and kept in repair throughout the 
year under review. 
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69. The following new buildings were completed or were 
under construction :— 
Southern Section. 


Estimated 
total cost. 


£ s a. 

Two Bungalows: one for the 3,180 0 0 Completed. 
District Commissioner, Ho, 
and one for the Medical 
Officer, Ho. 

Bungalow for the Agricultural 360 0 0 Ditto. 
Officer at Kpeve. ; 

Court House, District Commis- 1,072 0 0 Ditto. 
sioner’s Office, and Treasury, 


Description. Remarks. 


Ho. 
Post Office, Ho ee -. 660 0 0 To be completed 
in January, 
1925. 
Offices and Stores for Sanitary 200 0 0 Ditto. 
Department, Ho. 
Prison Cells, Ho ae -» 710 0 0 To be completed 
in 1925. 
Police Offices, Stores, etc, Ho 750 0 0 Ditto. 
Hospital Staff Quarters, Dress- 360 0 0 Ditto. 
ing Room, etc., Ho. 
Furniture for Native Police 75 0 0 Ditto. 


Quarters at Kpando. 


All the above buildings have been substantially built with 
brick or masonry walls and roofed with shingles. 


Northern Section. 


At Kete-Kratchi a new Bungalow has been built for the 
District Commissioner. 
At Yendi the following buildings were completed during the 
year :— 
(i) Court House, 

(ii) Prison, 

(iii) Hospital for the African population, together with the 
necessary dispensary and quarters for the African 
staff, 

(iv) Constabulary Lines to accommodate 25 Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and men, and stables for 6 horses, 

(v) Staff Lines for the permanent African staff, consisting 
of 8 houses and outbuildings, 

(vi) Trade School for 90 pupils, including also a house for 
the European Officer in Charge and four houses for 
the African Instructors, 
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(vii) Four Bungalows for the District Commissioner, the 
Medical Officer, the Assistant District Commissioner 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, and 

(viii) Rest House. 

The figures of the estimated cost of these buildings have not 

been received. 


MAINTENANCE OF TRADE RoaDs. 


70. The following bridges and culverts have been completed or 
were under construction during the year 1924 :— 


Description. Situation, Remarks. 
1 8span timber Honuta .. Funds provided by Political 
trestle bridge. Department. Skilled super- 
vision by Public Works 
Department. 
1 22-span trestle Botoe .. Work in progress. (Funds pro- 
bridge. vided by Political Depart- 
ment.) 


3 3-span trestle Bame-Dafo Workin progress. 
bridges. 


14-span trestle Logba- Ditto. 
bridge. Golokwati 
1 12-span trestle Kolenu  .. Funds provided by Political 
bridge. Department. 
120-ft.span con- Nuwe River Ditto. 
crete bridge. 
15 concrete cul- Various Ditto. 
verts. roads. 


In the Northern Section the roads have been improved and 
maintained throughout the area by the District Commissioners 
under the guidance of the Public Works Department. 


71. In order to link up the Southern Section with the Gold 
Coast Colony the sum of £3,354 16s. 10d. was expended by the 
Public Works Department within the British Sphere for the 
maintenance of trade roads and bridges and culverts during the 
Financial Year 1923-24, and a further sum of £1,859 9s. 2d. 
from the 1st April, 1924, to 30th September, 1924. This does 
not include a sum of approximately £1,500 allowed to the 
Political Officers for the upkeep of trade roads leading to the 
French Sphere from the Southern Section of the British Sphere, 
or a sum of £379 in respect of the Northern Section for the same 
periods. 


72. Further expenditure has been incurred under the heads 
mentioned below. Mission Buildings at Ho in temporary occupa- 
tion by Government were repaired, painted and maintained as 


edor 
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required. Government Buildings at Ho and Kpando as well as 
all water tanks and wells were kept in a state of good repair as 
follows :— 


For period For period \st 


1st April, 1923, to April, 1924, to 
31st March, 1924. 30th September, 





1924. 
£ £ 
I. Repairs and Maintenance of Buildings. 
Mission Buildings ile aay 115 58 
Government Buildings... a 433 273 
II. Other Expenditure. 
Minor Works :— 
Improvement of Police 
Quarter es hes a 52 —_ 
Minor Sanitary Works :— 
New drains to Market Place 
and erection of Market 
Stalls as ae ae 100 25 
Lighting of Public Buildings 38 22 
Purchase of Plants and Tools 155 217 
Transport of Government 
Stores and Materials... 620 326 
Purchase of Safes ... A _ 55 
£1,513 £976 





Northern Section. 


Period 1st April, Period 1st April 
1923, to 31st 1924, to 30th 
March, 1924. September, 1924 


£ £ 

Outstation Buildings ee 290 127 
Kratchi Mono Rail ... a 114 _ 
Water Supply Sis ahs 84 > 
Rest Houses ... dex a 50 _ 
Roads ... oe on 5% 156 _— 
£694 £127 


The above figures represent expenditure for the financial year 


1923-24, and for the six months April to September, 1924, it 
being impossible yet to obtain figures up to the 31st December, 
1924. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A. Foop Crops. 


73. Under this heading are included the products used locally 
for food purposes. 


(i) Cultivated Crops.—-These crops naturally receive the chief 
attention of the farmers. They consist of yams, 
cassava, maize, beans, guinea corn, ground nuts, rice, 
coco-yams, and plantains. It may be said that the 


food farms are maintained, on the whole, in excellent 
condition and that the methods adopted permit of very 
little, if any, improvement under the conditions which 


exist in the country. The farmers always plant a 
sufficient area, and during the period under review, no 
scarcity of food was experienced. As is referred to 
later on, the farmer utilises his food farms for other 
crops such as cotton, and while there are certain 
objections to this practice, it cannot be wholly con- 
demned because the farmer always looks after his food 
crops, and the inter-planted crop derives much benefit 
from the cultivation primarily intended for the former. 
Coconuts are grown in very many villages to a limited 
extent, and an effort is being made to extend the 
cultivation with a view to the preparation and export 
of copra—but so far with little result. 


(ii) Indigenous Food Plants.—The shea butter tree and the 
oil palm are the chief plants under this heading; kola 
is included but is of minor importance. 
The shea butter tree is found abundantly in the 
open country north of the forest belt and to a smaller 
extent in the grass land around and to the south of Ho. 
A quantity is used locally, the balance being available 
for export and finding its way principally into the 
Gold Coast. The oil palm occurs in belts extensively 
in the areas around and to the south of Ho. The 
preparation of palm oil and the extraction of kernels 
for export attract the attention of people in the 
neighbourhood of the palm belts to a varying extent. 
A certain amount of oil is always prepared for local 
consumption, but with any rise in the price of oil, the 
quantity increases and greater amounts become avail- 
able for export. Kernels are extracted and sold for 
export on a corresponding scale. 
Kola occurs to a limited extent in the forest, and 
small plantations exist and are under Government \ 
supervision at Ho and Kpando to encourage interest 
in this valuable crop. Some is used locally and small | 
quantities are exported over the frontier and also 
overland to the north. As no check can be kept on | 
i 
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these latter figures the amounts shown in the list of 
exports do not give an exact idea of the extent of the 
industry. 


B. Crops OTHER THAN Foop CROPS GROWN CHIEFLY 
For Looat Us. 


Cultivated. 

74, The agricultural industries engaging the attention of a 
large number of farmers are the cultivation of the following: 
cocoa and cotton; minor industries which are being encouraged 
are the cultivation of coffee, tobacco and copra. 

Cocoa.—This is cultivated in farms of varying sizes in the 
forest zone previously described. Compared with the Gold Coast 
the farms cannot be considered as being maintained in good 
condition. It must be remembered that the industry is not 
nearly so old as in the Gold Coast ; however, the more recent the 
establishment of a cocoa farm, the more easily should the farmer 
be able to avoid mistakes. While the Agricultural Department 
maintains a staff—consisting of a European Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agriculture and a number of junior officers—the 
Department has only been in operation for a few years, hence the 
farmer has not been able to receive and benefit by expert advice 
to the extent that the Gold Coast farmers have, where agricultural 
instruction has been available for many years. The Togoland 
farmer, like most similar classes, does not unduly exert himself, 
but he is willing to learn and appears to appreciate advice. The 
climatic conditions have been good. Late rains, extending into 
what should have been the dry season, interfered with the drying 
of the first part of the crop in some parts, but since then the 
season has been normal. Increase in exports is due to the 
gradual increase in the yield of the trees with increasing age, to 
the coming into bearing of new areas, and to the improvement in 
communications. 

The quality of the product is on the whole capable of improve- 
ment, but a gradual improvement is noticeable, and it is likely 
that as expert advice becomes available more frequently and 
over an increasing area this will continue. The cocoa disease 
known as ‘‘ Collar Crack,’’ referred to in paragraph 45 of last 
year’s Report has, since the Ist April, 1924, been dealt with 
under ‘‘ The Plants (Injurious Pests) Ordinance, 1923,’’ of the 
Gold Coast Colony, and an ‘‘ Order by the Governor, No. 5 of 
1924,’’ made thereunder, whereby the work of removing attacked 
trees was carried out by the Department of Agriculture, was 
found to be more wide-spread that was at first anticipated. A 
good start has been made with the work, large areas having been 
dealt with; a very satisfactory feature of the work has been that 
the farmers gave no trouble, although the only treatment is the 
somewhat drastic measure of uprooting and destroying attacked 
trees. Indeed in the majority of cases the owner of a farm being 
operated on was frequently a willing worker in the fight against 
the disease. 
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Zotton.—This crop was very fully reported on last year. It 
is satisfactory to report that a considerable impetus was given to 
the industry by the high prices prevailing at the beginning of the 
year, and which resulted in a great increase in the quantity 
exported. The farmers are taking more and more interest in 
cotton, and the crop is being carefully investigated by officers of 
the Agricultural Department with a view to obtaining by selection 
or otherwise the most suitable type of cotton and to overcoming 
some of the local insect pests. Most of the cotton goes to Palime, 
for reasons referred to elsewhere. The possibility of still further 
extending the industry is under consideration. The advantages 
or otherwise of interplanting cotton in food farms have already 
been referred to. There are advantages and disadvantages. It 
is certain that well-kept cotton plants, set out among food crops, 
are infinitely preferable to neglected cotton plots. When the 
farmer realises that money is to be made out of cotton he will 
extend his cotton cultivation beyond the limits of his food farms, 
but until then he is more likely to look after the cotton if planted 
among his food. Fifty-seven loads of seed were distributed free 
in the territory for the 1924-25 season, and some large areas of 
cotton in quite satisfactory condition have been established. 

Coffee.—Small plots exist here and there and some Chiefs have 
been induced to try small plots. The crop is, perhaps, not 
capable of unlimited extension, but an effort is being made to 
encourage the trial of all crops which appear to offer chances of 
success. 

Tobacco.—This crop has been tried in several divisions. So 
far the results have been poor. Much depends on the treatment 
of the crop after the leaves are reaped, and the exact treatment 
which suits the particular condition at any particular place can be 
learnt only by actual experience. It is likely that improvements 
will be introduced with each succeeding crop, and ultimately it 
is possible that the country may become largely independent of 
the tobacco imports from America. 

Coconuts.—This crop has been referred to under cultivated 
food crops. If it is to be extensively grown, however, the export 
of copra must be the chief object. As has been said. palms exist 
at very many villages, and, although neglected and frequently to 
be found established in the hard beaten earth in the middle of the 
town, very good crops are frequently seen on them, quite 
sufficient, at all events, to warrant the cultivation of the palm 
being advised, provided a suitable situation is chosen. 


Indigenous Plants. 


75. Very many plants found in the bush are made use of by 
the people, and the preparation of some of the products amounts 
to an industry. Of the fibres—piassava fibre and what are called 
native sponges—some are regularly extracted. The latter 
certainly is only a local industry, the produce being a bundle of 
coarse fibre used when bathing, but it is capable of extension 
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into a minor export industry. It is all a question of the amount 
of stimulus given by the market price. Rubber exists here and 
there in the forest, but the industry is practically dead. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIONS, AND WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


76. A European Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture has 
been resident in the country continuously during the period under 
report, with African Assistants on the stations taking charge of 
the various branches of the work under the supervision of the 
Assistant Superintendent. 


77. The main features of the work are as follows :— 
(a) Eradication of Collar Crack Disease. 

Treatment was commenced in the areas around Amedjope. 
Gangs of labourers with their headmen under the charge of a 
junior Assistant Overseer carried out the work of uprooting aad 
burning attacked trees, a trench being dug round the affected area 
to isolate the site of diseased trees from the rest of the farm. The 
work has proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily. 


(b) Agricultural Station, Kpeve. 

This is now the headquarters of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Cocoa is the chief crop, but the plots have been severely damaged 
by encroachment of elephant grass. The chief work at present 
is the eradication of this grass. 


(c) Agricultural Sub-Station, Kpedschu. 

This small station on the Ho-Adidome road is devoted prin- 
cipally to cotton. Selection of cotton is practised, and study of 
insect pests is being carried on here by the Assistant Entomolo- 
gist of the Gold Coast Government. The site was chosen on this 
road because it is hoped to develop it into a trade route. The 
question of moving to a more promising site is under consideration. 
A block of coconuts has been established, and trials have been 
made with groundnuts and other crops with varying success. 


(d) Plantations at Ho and Kpando. 
Areas of cocoa and kola are maintained at Ho and Kpando as 
demonstration plots in the treatment of pests and diseases, the 
preparation of the crop and the proper treatment of the plants. 


(e) Ginnery. 

78. A small cotton ginnery equipped with a hand saw-gin 
and a baling press was established first at Kpedschu, but sub- 
sequently moved to Helekpe in the Adaklu Division—the chief 
cotton area in the south. Little use has, however, been made of it 
as the farmers say they cannot sell ginned cotton so easily as 
unginned. 


79. Expenditure on the Agricultural Department is shown in 
the statement in Appendix D. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


SLAVERY. 


80. In July, 1895, the first legislative measure, making slave 
hunting and the slave trade a punishable offence was passed by the 
German Imperial Legislature, and in February, 1902, an 
Ordinance was passed by the German Imperial Chancellor regard- 
ing slavery. These enactments (translations) form Appendices 
B and C of the Report of 1922.* 


81. A notable feature of the latter enactment is the fact that 
while it made children of domestic slaves free the freedom of the 
slaves themselves was dependent on the cruelty of a master. 


82. Both enactments have, since the assumption of the 
adyninistration of the territory by the British Government, been 
superseded -by ‘‘ The Slave Dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874,”’ 
and by ‘‘ The Emancipation of Slaves Ordinance, 1874,” 
Chapters 5 and 6 respectively of the Gold Coast Laws, with penal 
sanctions in section 443, sub-section 1 to 7 of the Criminal 
Code, Chapter 16 of the Gold Coast Laws. It is interesting to 
, observe that when these Ordinances were originally passed their 
operation extended for 14 years to the majority of the tribes in the 
British Sphere, who were then (t.e., until 1888) under British 
protection. 


83. In the Southern Section of the Administration there have 
been no cases of slavery nor have any reports of its existence 
been received ; it is, therefore, not unreasonable to assume that 
existing measures have had the desired effect. It is to be 
remembered that every facility is afforded the local inhabitants 
for laying their complaints before the Political Officers and that a 
slave—did any such exist—seeking freedom has therefore every 
opportunity of making his wishes known. 


84. There is no reason to believe that the slave traffic has not 
been completely suppressed in the Southern Section. The pros- 
pects of a revival of the trade are exceedingly remote, for the 
immense risks to which the traffickers are now exposed have made 
it too dangerous an undertaking and diverted attention to other 
and more legitimate fields of enterprise which the influences of 
economic development and education have opened up; and which, 
being free from the disadvantages attached to the slave traffic 
have become increasingly attractive. 

85. Kete-Kratchi in the Northern Section was at one time 
a great centre of slavery, and the ruins of the slave villages may be 
seen in several parts of the country. The descendants of the 
slaves sold here have formed strong family ties with the Kratchi 
people and traces of their enslaved parentage are now entirely 
lost. 





* Stationery Office Publication, August, 1923 
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86. A curious form of voluntary labour having the semblance 
of slavery is reported from the Northern Section. An individual, 
presumably indigent, voluntarily attaches himself to the court of 
an influential Chief, and in return for his services receives clothing 
and food. The institution carries with it no peculiar benefits to 
the Chief who is able to procure paid labour at a much less cost 
than that which the supply of clothing and food involves, but the 
offer is always accepted for the dignity a large and gaudy following 
confers. It is important to note that, unlike slavery, no personal 
liberties are surrendered and freedom can be secured whenever 
it is desired. The institution forms a part of the social life of the 
people, and is the means of providing a useful occupation for a 
few people who might otherwise in this helplessness become a 
menace to society. It is feared that suppression of this custom 
will have this effect and thus displace a lesser evil by a greater 
one. 

87. Slavery is not legally recognised and neither is the pledging 
of a person, although native custom favours the latter. 


88. The principal causes of slavery were tribal wars and 
debts, but the disappearance of the former has carried with it a 
prolific source of the slave trade, while the introduction of 
improved methods of enforcing payment of debts by the Courts 
and Tribunal have led to the abandonment of pledging. The 
pledging of girls, which was once a popular custom, has entirely 
succumbed to the force of adverse public opinion. Under ‘‘ The 
Emancipation of Slaves Ordinance, 1874,’’ all slaves were 
declared free on 5th November, 1874. 


89. The Political Officers constantly preach the gospel of 
freedom of slaves, and when travelling through the villages never 
omit to point out the legal dangers to which a person exposes 
himself by dealing in slavery in any shape or form. 


90. It is considered that existing laws are effective and that 
the necessity for further measures does not exist. 


LABOUR. 


91. The industrial life of the territory has not yet assumed 
that complex character capable of developing such problems as 
would render the application of conventions or recommendations 
of International Labour Conferences either useful or expedient. 
The principles underlying such conventions or recommendations 
are, however, considered so far as they are compatible with local 
conditions and are incorporated in Ordinance No. 11 of 1921, 
known as ‘‘ The Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921,’ 
of the Gold Coast Colony. The interests of labour are fully 
protected by this Ordinance, which provides for the attestation 
of contracts of service by District Commissioners, after they have 
convinced themselves that the terms and nature of the contract 
are perfectly understood and that it is entered into voluntarily 
and with full understanding of its meaning and effect. The 
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Ordinance insists on the stipulation in each contract of the nature 
of the service, the place or limits within which such service is to 
be performed, and the remuneration to be paid. 


92. Labour contracts are classified as ‘‘ Home’’ and 
‘“‘ Foreign.’’ The former refers to a contract of service to be 
wholly performed within the limits of the Administration and the 
latter to a contract of service to be performed wholly or partly 
outside these limits. A home contract may be either written or 
oral and is valid for periods not exceeding three years and six 
months respectively. Where no agreement is expressed respect- 
ing its duration, and the contract is not one for the performance 
of some specific work having reference to time, it is regarded as a 
contract at will and is determinable by either party at the close 
of any day without notice. 


93. The measures for protecting the interest of labour in 
respect of service outside the limits of the Administration are 
more elaborate and, in addition to the attestation of contracts by 
District Commissioners already referred to, they include the 
application for a permit to the Secretary for Native Affairs from 
the employer desiring labour, who must present a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Government of the territory in which the 
labourers are to be employed. Such application must state the 
number of labourers required, the place where the labour is to be 
performed, the nature of the work, the wages offered and the 
duration of the contract. These conditions by no means exhaust 
the protective measures in force, for even when the Secretary 
for Native Affairs has thought fit to issue a permit, which is valid 
for three months only, recruiting may commence, but this must 
be through a specially licensed agent. Before the granting of a 
permit, however, security by deposit or otherwise is demanded 
from the applicant to meet such contingencies as claims for 
wages or for any expenses that may be incurred by the Adminis- 
tration in respect of return passages, and when the labourers are 
ready to embark the embarkation is carried out under the super- 
vision and control of the Police. 


94. The duration of a foreign contract cannot exceed 13 
months, and the employer must provide a return passage, with 
proper accommodation and maintenance during the voyage, 
within 14 days after the expiration of the contract. 


95. The employment of women in night work is prohibited, 
excepting where exceptional circumstances demand it, in which 
event it is not to exceed ten hours in sixty days of the year, or, 
when it is temporary and not of a recurring nature, that the 
causes are inevitable and are not foreseen. 


96. There are no measures specifically prohibiting free labour, 
but the provisions of Ordinance No. 11 of 1921. as they insist on 
the stipulation of the remuneration to be received, the employ- 
ment of this form of labour would constitute an infringement 
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punishable under the terms of the Ordinance. Another circum- 
stance, and one which would more effectively counteract any 
tendencies to have recourse to this form of labour, is the 
mercenary attitude of the inhabitants towards any form of outside 
employment. Forced labour would meet with even more active 
opposition. It would in the circumstances be impossible to secure 
it without violence or without violating personal liberty to the 
extent of exposing oneself to the risk of prosecution for an offence 
under the Criminal Code. Happily, neither form of labour is 
desired or exists. 


97. Native labour is required for the maintenance of roads and 
rest houses and for the transport by head carriage of baggage of 
Government officials when travelling on duty. All labour 
employed in the latter capacity is paid for at the local rate and 
Government employment in that respect is characterised by the 
practice of paying for the carriers’ return journey at the full rate 
even when no loads are carried. Having regard to labour for the 
maintenance of roads it is called for only by the Political Officers 
who_ derive their powers, in the Southern Section, from the 
Roads Ordinance, Chapter 107 of the Gold Coast Laws, and in 
the Northern Section, from Ordinance No. 1 of 1920. The 
former Ordinance has not yet been applied to the British Manda- 
tory Sphere, and it therefore serves, properly speaking, merely as 
a guide rather than as a source of authority for Political Officers. 


98. Under these Ordinances each adult male person is required 
in the Northern Section to perform 6 days’ work in each quarter 
on roads and in the Southern Section, 24 days in each year. This 
labour is called for and supplied through the Chiefs and adequate 
remuneration is always paid. 


99. There has been no necessity to use force to procure such 
labour, which is always voluntary ; but, should there ever be any 
recalcitrants, they would be dealt with by their own Chiefs 
according to Native Customary Laws. 


100. Labour in lieu of taxation, which was in vogue during 
the German Administration, hag been abolished, as are the taxes 
which formed a part of that system. 


101. Under Ordinance No. 11 of 1921, referred to in para- 
graph 91, licensed recruiting agents are the only persons 
authorised to recruit labour, and care is taken that such licences 
are granted to reputable persons only. 


102. The Administration does not participate in the recruiting 
of labour for private enterprise and no such recruiting has taken 
place in the year under review. The only recruiting undertaken 
by the Administration is for 50 labourers annually from the 
Northern Section for service not exceeding one year on the 
Government Sisal Plantation at Accra, which is controlled and 
managed by the Gold Coast Government itself. 
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108. Emigration to the Gold Coast has not undergone any 
marked change in the number of emigrants, but work on cocoa 
farms in the Gold Coast is still a source of great attraction. The 
labourers so emigrating are not recruited but leave their homes 
of their own accord, and usually remain away for the duration 
of the cocoa season—October to April. 


104. No compulsory measures are allowed with regard to 
labour. While disciplinary measures are not authorised by law, 
fines are generally imposed for slight breaches of contract and 
aggravated cases may be punished with dismissal. Under 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1921 either the District Commissioner’s Court 
or the Police Magistrate’s Court has power to deal with breaches, 
ill-treatment, and all disputes affecting labour contracts, and an 
employer or employee may resort to either of these Courts. 


105. The attestation by the District Commissioners and the 
signing of contracts before them, as provided by Ordinance No. 11 
of 1921, constitute the measures taken to minimise the possibility 
of abuses and to ensure full understanding and fairness as the 
conditions necessary to loyal fulfilment. 


106. The obligation of the employer primarily consists in the 
prompt payment of remuneration as and when it becomes due, 
but it may include the provision of means for the care and well- 
being of the employed ; in the case of labour for foreign service 
it extends to the provision of passages, proper accommodation and 
maintenance in transit. The labourer, on the other hand, con- 
tracts loyally to perform the stipulated work while conforming to 
any lawful regulations imposed for the protection of his employer’s 
interests. 


107. The Administration, through its Public Works Depart- 
ment, is the largest single employer of labour, the pay for skilled 
labour being at the rate of 3s. a day, and for unskilled labour at 
the rate of 1s. a day. The working day is from 6 a.m. till 
12 noon and from 2 till 5 p.m., with a break of 30 minutes 
between 6 and 12 a.m. for breakfast. No work is allowed on 
Sundays and all public holidays are observed. 


108. It has now been arranged that all labourers recruited for 
work in the mines in the Gold Coast will be subjected to medical 
examination before recruitment as well as on arrival at the mine 
where they will be subject throughout the duration of their con- 
tracts to adequate medical supervision and attention. Every 
effort continues to be made to render the conditions in the mining 
areas as sanitary as possible, and further legislation has been 
introduced to ensure this. From the above it will be seen that 
it is very unlikely that these labourers can in future be held 
responsible for the introduction of venereal disease in their 
country. 
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ARMS TRAFFIC. 


109. The Proclamations and Regulations thereunder control- 
ling the Arms Traffic referred to in the 1923 Report, paragraph 
64, were superseded on the Ist April, 1924, by the Arms and 
Ammunition Ordinance, No. 23 of 1921, of the Gold Coast 
Colony, being made applicable to the Southern Section, and the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, No. 8 of 1921, of the Northern 


Territories of the Gold Coast, being made applicable to the: 


Northern Section. These Ordinances bring into force the pro- 
visions of the Convention for the control of Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on the 10th 
September, 1919. 


110. The number of firearms licensed, the quantity of gun- 
powder and lead bars (in lb.), and the number of percussion 
caps and cartridges issued, in the years 1923 and 1924 are given 
in the comparative tables below :— 


(A) Firearms. 





Flintlock 


Gune. Cap Guns. | D.B. Guns. Air Guns. 








1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 





Northern — |3,951} — 96 | nil nil nil nil 
Section. 

Southern 7,430 | 1,127 | 7,442 656 19 27 10 12 
Section. 








Total... | 7,430 |5,078 | 7,442 | 752| 19/ 27] 1o| 12 





(B) Ammunition. 





Gunpowder Lead Bars. 

















(in Bb.) Caps. (in Bb.) Cartridges. 
) 
1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 
Northern (No figures to hand.) 
Section. | 
Southern 15,764 |26,655 |44,700 117,150 4,890 | 2,164 | 1,350 | 00 
Section. | 





111. It is considered necessary to make the following com- 
ments :— 

To the ordinary observer the figures quoted above may appear 
excessive, especially those for the Southern Section, but it must 
be remembered that the guns shown have been in possession of 
the people for many years. 
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112. During the late German Administration there was no 
restriction regarding the sale of flintlock guns, lead in bars and 
pellets and gunpowder, other than the licensing of such guns, 
for which a fee of 3 marks was paid by the owner. The importa- 
tion of cap-guns and the conversion of flintlock guns was, how- 
ever, prohibited. A number of flintlock guns in possession of the 
natives have, at various times, been converted into cap-guns by 
local blacksmiths, living in bush villages, without the permission 
of the authorities. Immediately this practice was brought to the 
notice of the Administration instructions were issued prohibiting 
any further conversion. 


113. It has, however, been considered advisable to license the 
converted guns at present in possession of the natives, who have 
been warned that any attempt at further conversion will be dealt 
with under the Ordinance referred to above. 


114. The arms and ammunition are issued to Head Chiefs and 
Sub-Chiefs only on behalf of such of their subjects whose suit- 
ability therefor is ascertained beforehand and the following is the 
procedure in use :— 


Guns.—‘‘ A’’ requires a flintlock gun. 

(a) ‘‘ A’ applies to his Chief. 

(b) The Chief applies to the District Commissioner. 

(c) The District Commissioner refers to the Provincial 
Commissioner. 

(d) The Provincial Commissioner grants a licence to 
import, or an authority to withdraw if already in 
public warehouse. 

(e) ‘‘ A” or the Chief then orders the flintlock gun. 

(f) On its arriving and being deposited in public ware- 
house ‘‘ A ’’ gets authority for withdrawal from the 
District Commissioner. 

(g) When the gun has been withdrawn ‘‘ A ”’ takes it to the 
District Commissioner to have it stamped, registered 
and licensed (fee 2s. 6d.). 

(h) Licence to be renewed every five years. 


Gunpowder or Lead.—‘‘ A ’’ requires gunpowder or lead. 
(a) ‘‘ A’’ applies to his Chief. 
(b) Chief applies to the District Commissioner for permit 
to withdraw. 
(c) Chief takes or sends the permit to withdraw to public 
or private warehouse. 
(d) Warehouseman endorses the permit with the weight 
of gunpowder or lead withdrawn. 
(e) Chief gives ‘‘ A ’’ a portion. 
A Head Chief and a Sub-Chief are allowed 96 lb. and 45 lb. of 
gunpowder respectively for a quarter. The amount of caps and 
lead bars granted depends on the population of the division or 
village. 
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115. The number of guns are accounted for by the following 
facts :— 

(a) That hunting is very good and a number of the natives 
make their living by acting as hunters ; 

(b) that farmers require the guns for the protection of their 
crops against destructive animals ; 

(c) that a large quantity of powder is used in the celebration 
of funeral customs, a very ancient institution, and 

(d) that the natives welcome the arrival of a high personage 
by firing their guns. 


116. The lead is not only used for bullets, but it is also 
used for the weighting of river fishing nets. 


117. The inhabitants are not permitted to obtain rifles, 
revolvers or pistols, and shot guns are issued only to Africans of 
influence, the number of whom is limited. Europeans resident 
in the territory have the right to possess rifles and revolvers, but 
before importing them the provisions of the Ordinance and Regu- 
lations thereunder must be complied with. The ambition of the 
native in the Northern Section does not go bevond a flintlock 
gun. 

118. Arms and ammunition pass into the territory through 
the ports of Accra, Ada and Keta only. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL 
AND DRUGS. 


119. The requirements of the Convention relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on 
10th September, 1919, are embodied in the Second Spirituous 
Liquors Ordinance, No. 31 of 1920, and the Second Spirituous 
Liquors Amendment Ordinance, No. 35 of 1923, which were 
made applicable to the Southern Section of the British Mandatory 
Sphere on Ist April, 1924. The latter is in Appendix E of last 
year’s Report. 

120. In the Northern Section there is total prohibition; but 
this applies to the natives only, the European residents being 
permitted to import a reasonable quantity for their own con- 
sumption. In the extreme north, however, palm wine is pre- 
pared from palm, while beer, brewed from both guinea corn 
and millet, and wine prepared from the fruit of a wild tree are 
popular further south, excepting in Kete-Kratchi, where, as in 
the Southern Section, palm wine, prepared from the sap of the 
oil palm, and beer, prepared from maize, are largely consumed. 

121. There is no customs barrier between the British Man- 
datory Sphere and the Gold Coast whence the former derives its 
supplies of imported spirits and it is therefore impossible to give 
statistics, the quantity of spirits so imported not being recorded. 
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There are, however, no signs of abnormal supplies flowing into 
this Sphere and it would seem that the almost prohibitive prices 
act as an effective check in stemming any tendency to import 
largely. 


122. Importation overland from the French Sphere into the 
British Sphere is prohibited by Regulation No. 25 of 1923, para- 
graph 30, made under the Customs Ordinance, 1923. Llicit 
traffic from the British into the French Sphere is impracticable, 
owing to the considerably lower prices of spirits obtaining in 
the latter Sphere, and any activities in this direction take the 
reverse course, though only few cases have been recorded of 
smuggling of spirits across the land frontier. 


123. There is no organised campaign against alcoholism, and 
cases of drunkenness which are punishable under the Criminal 
Code of the Gold Coast are very rare indeed. The paucity in the 
number of such occurrences is ample proof of a decided 
abstemiousness among the majority of the inhabitants. 


124. There are no statistics of locally manufactured beverages, 
but the action of the Chiefs in stopping the promiscuous destruc- 
tion of palm trees for the manufacture of palm wine is a fact 
worthy of note. 


125. Having regard to imported spirits the figures for the 
quantities imported into the Gold Coast are given in Appendix J 
of this Report. It must be remembered, however, that these 
figures do not by any means reflect the proportionate extent of the 
traffic in the British Sphere where the poverty of the inhabitants 
compels them to exercise great moderation. Steps have, how- 
ever, now been taken to ascertain the actual consumption in the 
British Sphere, and detailed information under this head will be 
given in next year’s Report. 


126. The sale of spirits is licensed, and before the granting 
of a licence the premises on which the sale is to take place are 
first inspected by the police whose report on the suitability of the 
store in which the sale is to take place is a deciding factor. The 
fees for licences are £20 per annum and £10 per half year. 
Eleven of such licences were issued in 1923, for the towns of 
Kpando, Ho, Kpeve, Logba, Dafo, Have, Sope, and Amedjope ; 
and five only in 1924, for the towns of Kpando, Wurupong, Ho, 
and Kpeve. The large decrease in the number of spirit stores is 
attributable to the fact that in 1923 the licences were issued under 
the Togoland Proclamation, the fees then having been only 
£7 10s. per annum and £3 15s. per half-year, whereas the Gold 
Coast rate of fee is now in force. The Gold Coast Ordinance has 
in fact had the effect of making the trade unprofitable for small 
traders who have thus been forced to turn their energies in other 
directions. 
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127. The Customs Tariff for spirits in force prior to November, 
1924, has now been replaced by the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 
1924, which came into force on November 1st, 1924, and under 
which import duties are as follows :— 

Rate of Duty. 
Per Imperial Gallon. 


£ s. d, 


Item No. Article. 


33. Spirits: 


(a) Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and other pot- 
able spirits, the true degree of which can 
be immediately ascertained by Tralles’ 
Alcoholometer, of the strength of 50 
degrees per centum of pure alcohol by 
such alcoholometer of _... 160 
And, if of greater strength, for etary digs 
above a strength of 50 degrees per centum 
by such alcoholometer, an additional duty 
OF ee 6 
And, if of bea: strength for every dogs 
below a strength of 50 degrees per centum 
of such alcoholometer, a reduction of ony, 
Of © aes ms 4 


Provided always that the: jae shall in no case 
be less than £1 2s. 4d. the imperial gallon. 


(b) Alcoholic bitters, brandy, gin, liqueurs, rum 
and other potable spirits being sweetened 
or mixed with any article so that the 
degree of strength cannot be ascertained 
as aforesaid ... see ca He ae 15 0 


Note.—Spirituous compounds, being medicines com- 
posed of preparations included in the 
British Pharmacopoeia or in Volume I 
of the Extra Pharmacopoeia, which the 
Comptroller is satisfied are to be used in 
the compounding of medicines only, to be 
admitted duty free under Item 35 of 2nd 
Schedule. Other spirituous medicinal pre- 
parations containing not more than 20 per 
centum of pure alcohol as ascertained by 
Tralles’ Alcoholometer; to be charged at 
the ad valorem rate of duty. Other 
spirituous medicinal preparations contain- 
ing more than 20 per centum of alcohol 
as ascertained by Tralles’ Alcoholometer 
to be charged at the rate of £1 5s. per 
imperial gallon. 
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Rate of Duty. 
Item No. Article. Per Imperial at, 
Not potable : £ 8. 
(c) Methylated... 2s 


(d) Perfumed, including dantitiiobe toilet 
preparations, and washes . : 
Perfumed spirits declared by a Govecninent Aalst 
to be potable to pay duty according to the rating 
under 33 (b). 
(e) Other 


For the purposes of this Item (33) : 

(i) When spirits are sported in cases of twelve bottles 
of the size known as reputed quarts or twenty-four 
bottles of the size known as reputed pints, each case 
shall be deemed to contain two imperial gallons; and 

(ii) Liquor containing not more than 2 per centum of 
pure alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ Alcoholometer 
shall be deemed to be non-alcoholic. 

(a) Wines containing more than 20 per centum by weight 
of alcohol are not ipso facto prohibited, unless they are 
deemed to be injurious ; but under the Tariff Ordinance 
such wines are charged duty as spirits. Similarly 
non-injurious malt liquors containing more than 10 per 
centum by weight of alcohol are not prohibited, but 
are assessed with duty at the rate for spirits. The 
foregoing percentages were fixed to prevent the 
importation of spirits under the guise of wines or malt 
liquors. Bona fide wines and malt liquors do not 
usually contain nearly such high percentages of alcohol 
as those above noted. 


128. The International Opium Convention is incorporated in 
the Opium Ordinance, Chapter 60 of the Gold Coast Laws, and 
this measure is in force in the British Sphere and regulates the 
importation as well as the storage and disposal of “dangerous 
drugs. 

A statement showing quantities and values of spirits, malt 
and wines imported into the Gold Coast Colony during 1922, 
1923 and January, 1924, to September, 1924, will be found in 
Appendix J to the Report. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


129. The principles of liberty of conscience and religion are 
guaranteed to all Christians, Mohammedans and pagans, and 
these all enjoy the free exercise of their various forms of worship. 
The religious beliefs of the great majority of the population 
fellow ancient customs, which may be described as a blend of 
animism, totemism and an all-pervading fetishism, while magic 
plays a great part in the lives of all, but the influence of 
Christianity is rapidly making itself felt. 


: 
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130. In pre-war days there were two Missionary Societies 
functioning in the British Sphere, namely :— 
The ** Norddeutsche Missionsgesellschaft,’’ of Bremen; and 
the ‘‘ Steyler Katholische Missionsgesellschaft.”’ 
Both had their local headquarters at Lome. 


131. Numerous stations were formed at convenient centres 
with quarters for Europeans of both sexes, who resided in the 
country for a minimum of three years at a time, and supervised 
the conduct of religious and scholastic duties, which were per- 
formed by their African Pastors and Teachers. The principal 
Bremen Mission Stations were at Akpafu, Amedjope (the 
Seminary), Ho and Kpando, and 85 separate schools were 
maintained. The principal Roman Catholic centres were at 
Kpando, Ho and Bla, with numerous schools in various smaller 
villages. 

132. As the Missionaries were all German, their activities 
came to an end during 1917-18, when it was found necessary 
to deport them. Eventually, the Missions came under the control 
of the Scottish Mission of the Gold Coast and the Roman 
Catholic Mission of the Gold Coast, which are now in charge of the 
Missions’ activities and enjoy the use of the properties of the 
Mission Societies. 


133. No obstacle of any kind is placed in the way of the 
expansion of missionary work, provided it does not clash with 
local law, nor infringe any control exercised by Government. 
In practice the Missions meet with active support from the local 
Administration. 


134. The maintenance of public order and morality is 
regulated by the Gold Coast Criminal Code. 


MILITARY CLAUSES. 


135. The late Administration had no naval bases in what is 
now termed the British Sphere and no fixed military centre or 
fortress, and in accordance with Article 3 of the British Mandate 
the Mandatory Power has established none. 


136. No natives of the Mandated Sphere are recruited for 
service with military units. 

137. No troops are employed in the British Sphere, which is 
policed, in the Northern Section, by detachments of the Northern 


Territories Constabulary—a semi-military force—and in the 
Southern Section by the Togoland Police—a purely civil body. 


Tre NORTHERN TERRITORIES CONSTABULARY. 


138. The Northern Territories Constabulary, which was 
formerly the 2nd Battalion of the Gold Coast Regiment, with 
Headquarters at Tamale, is officered by a Commandant, an 
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Adjutant—2nd in Command—one Senior Assistant Commandant 
and three Assistant Commandants; but two small platoons only 
are stationed in the British Sphere, distributed as follows :— 








| 
5 Mounted | Dismounted' Machine 
Station. Constabulary|Constabulary Gunners. Total. Armaments. 
{ 
Yendi ... 2 21 8 31 One machine 
\ gun and 
8S. M. L. E. 
rifles. 
Kratchi ... nil 21 nil 21 |S. M. L. EB. 
| Tifles. 

















139. The duties of the force are to assist in the prevention 
and detection of crime, maintenance of order and to assist 
generally the District Commissioners in the administration of 
their districts. 


140. The platoons are controlled by the District Commissioners, 
who are responsible for their discipline to the Commandant of the 
force. The two mounted constables stationed at Yendi are 
placed at the disposal of the Veterinary Department to assist in 
locating cattle plague and in rounding up herds for inoculation 
by the Veterinary Officers. 


141. The detachment took part in the following disturbance 
during the year under review: Several murders, and feuds 
between villages in the Konkomba country (Yendi District), 
resulted in the manufacture and poisoning of an abnormal number 
of arrows. Threats to avenge deaths were obviously to be 
carried out in force when the Oti River became fordable. The 
Commandant with a patrol of 70 non-commissioned officers and 
men proceeded to the Yendi District early in November and after 
being joined by the District Commissioner patrolled the 
Konkomba country for about four weeks. The natives there, 
very primitive people in most cases, soon obeyed the District 
Commissioner’s orders to surrender all newly-made arrows. 
Some 17,000 of these arrows were subsequently burnt. This 
patrol was solely in the nature of a demonstration and the 
successful result thereof is highly satisfactory. There were, 
throughout, no casualties of any kind. 


Health.—The health of the men has been good generally 
although a certain amount of sickness has prevailed at Kratchi. 
This is attributed to the unhealthy position of the barracks, 
which are on a bad site. It is proposed to have new barracks 
built on a higher site. 
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ToGoLanD Potice Force. 
142. The Togoland Police Force, operating in the Southern 
Section, consists of :— 
1 Commissioner of Police ; 
2 Superintendents ; 
1 Assistant Superintendent ; 
7 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
42 Rank and File; 
a total strength of 53. 
The force is divided into two detachments as under :— 
Ho (headquarters of the force and of the Political Adminis- 
tration) :— 
1 Commissioner. 
1 Superintendent. 
1 Assistant Superintendent. 
5 Non-Commissioned Officers. 
32 Rank and File. 
Kpando (sub-station of the above) :— 
1 Superintendent. 
2 Non-Commissioned Officers. 
10 Rank and File. 


143. The force, with the exception of the Commissioner, who 
is an European, is entirely recruited from the various African tribes. 
All are illiterate except the Superintendents, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and five of the rank and file necessary for clerical 
administration. The tribes at present represented are :— 

Awuna, Yoruba, Kratchi, Wangara, Moshi, Kotokoli, 
Kabure, Grumah, Dagomba, Dagarti, Bassari, Frafra, 
Kanjarga and Hausa. 


144. The arms of the force are the short Lee-Enfield rifle 
and the ordinary wooden truncheon, the latter being for use in 
case of necessity while on ordinary town or civil patrols. 

The cost of maintenance of these forces is found in 
Appendix D of the Report. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


145. There is complete economic, commercial and industrial 
equality and no favoured nation treatment is accorded to either 
Great Britain or to any other nation. 

146. Entry into and residence in the British Sphere are not in 
any way hampered, and as long as the requirements of public 
order and local law are complied with the exercise of professions 
or trades may proceed unhindered. The protection afforded to 
persons and property and the acquisition of property, movable and 
immovable, are in no manner discriminative. 

(a) Concessions.—No concessions for the development of the 
natural resources of the territory have been applied 
for or granted. 
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(b) Land Tenure.—The tenure of land is uninterrupted once 
conformity to legal formalities or local usages is 
observed. 

(c) Mining Rights.——None exist and none has been applied 
for. 

(d) Fiscal Regime.—Taxation is not discriminative. 

(e) Customs Regulations.—Give no preferential treatment. 


EDUCATION. 

147. There has been no change in the number of Missionary 
Societies functioning in the British Mandated Territory, 
although there have been spasmodic attempts on the part of the 
Wesleyan Mission to open stations, but these efforts have not yet 
met with any success, possibly owing to the firm establishment of 
the Ewe and the Roman Catholic Missions in all the important 
stations in the Southern Section. 


SovurHERN SECTION. : 

148. The Missionaries of the Scottish Mission (known in this 
area as the Ewe Mission) co-operated with the two returned 
Missionaries of the Bremen Mission for the consolidation and 
efficiency of the educational and religious work entrusted to them. 
The people have shown their appreciation of this harmonious 
union on their behalf and are accepting the new conditions in a 
willing and expectant spirit. 

149. Representatives of these two Missionary Societies in 
Europe, after conference, have decided to continue sharing this 
work, and application has been made to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in terms of its new policy with relation to alien Missionary 
Societies, to grant recognition to the Bremen Society so that it 
may bear a larger share of the responsibility. 

150. In 1923 a Synod Committee was set up, consisting of 
three elected Ewe Pastors and two nominated European Mis- 
sionaries, with executive powers. The natives soon realised the 
strength and security of such a policy. Though not slow to appeal 
against the decisions of the new body, they are learning to show 
loyalty to it. In the internal working of this Committee there 
has been no conflict of interest between the African and European 
members. 


151. The Government of the Gold Coast continued to pay the 
majority of the teachers in Ewe Mission Schools throughout the 
year at a cost of £2,623. This sum is exclusive of £45 certificate 
grants paid to three certificated teachers who have been sent 
from the Gold Coast to improve the standard of work in the 
Amedjope and Ho Schools and of administrative costs. 

152. During 1921 the Director of Education of the Gold Coast 
assumed direct control of the schools of the Bremen Mission. 
which were re-opened in the Southern Section. These schools 
remained under the supervision of the Director of Education 
through a Provincial Inspector of Schools, stationed at Keta, and 
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an African Government Teacher, whose headquarters are at Ho. 
The District Commissioners rendered assistance by means of 
frequent inspections of the various schools. 


153. In October of last year, as a result of negotiations with 
the Scottish Mission, it was arranged that the Ewe Mission 
(with the German Missionaries, already referred to, who have 
pre-war experience of the schools on its staff) should take over 
the former Bremen Mission Schools, but it is intended next year 
that the Ewe Mission will take entire charge, financially and 
otherwise. Schools will then become eligible for grants payable 
on the average attendance, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Director of Education, and the Government will be 
in a position to demand efficiency, and the Ewe Mission, it is 
hoped, to provide it. 

154. The enrolment during the year in the Ewe Mission 
Schools is approximately the same as it was in the previous year 
(2,180 pupils in all). There is no cause for dissatisfaction in this, 
as these schools have been previously, and are now, both under- 
staffed and overcrowded. 


155. Of the present teachers only 30 per cent. have training 
which qualifies them to hold a Government Certificate; they 
have been encouraged to increase their efficiency. During the 
year a Vacation Course was arranged, in which 90 per cent. of the 
teachers took part. Its benefit in bringing the newest and best 
methods of teaching within the grasp of isolated teachers was 
obvious. It also had valuable social advantages. An increasing 
number of the best boys in the senior schools have been induced 
to enter on the Teachers’ Training Course in the Seminary of the 
Scottish Mission at Akropong on the Gold Coast, so that within 
the next five years there may be an augmentation of the trained 
teaching staff by 30 per cent. capable of earning considerable 
Government grants for themselves and for their schools. 

156. Reports on individual schools received during the year 
indicate a general improvement in discipline, tone and efficiency. 
Infant pupils pay 2s. 6d. a year in school fees and standard 
pupils pay 5s. r 

157. The following statistics show the present position. They, 
however, only include schools (43 in number) in which teachers 
are paid by Government, while there are several other small 
schools maintained by the Mission. 


Ewe Mission. 


Number of male Teachers paid by Government... 59 
Females oe i nse Be. oe a _ 
Number of male Children on Roll—Standards... 482 
55 », female Children on Roll Sn ee 11 
e », Male Children on Roll—Infants ... 1,050 
ie :, female Children on Roll * ees 310 





Total a en ues «. 1,853 
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Ewe Mission—cont. 
Average attendance: 


Standards—Males__... ee eae be 465 
*s Females ... aS wee ioe 10 
Infants—Males ae ae oes res 959 
sp Females... 8 ee a2 300 


The curriculum of Standard Schools is as follows :— 
English, Arithmetic, Writing, Drawing (including Crayon 
and Brushwork). 

Nature Study (Practical Instruction). 

Drill and Physical Exercises. 

Hygiene (from Standard IV upwards). 

Local Geography and History. 

Vernacular Reading. 

FA Writing. 

History. Singing. Grammar. 

Curriculum of Infant Schools :— 

English Reading and Writing. 

Vernacular Reading and Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Object lessons in Nature Study. 

Varied Occupations. 

Singing. . 
Physical Exercises. 

Roman Catholic Mission. 

158. Considerable activity has been shown by this Mission 
during the year in extending its work in the British Sphere in all 
directions. At the larger schools, Kpando, Bla and Ho, Gold 
Coast certificated teachers have been, or are about to be, 
employed, with a view to raising the quality of instruction. 

159. The majority of the schools are, however, of a very poor 
type, the policy of the Mission being apparently to acquire 
stations and to make a small beginning in as many places as 
possible. None of these schools in the British Sphere yet receive 
Government assistance. 


Statistics. 
Number of Teachers : 
Males... wee 5 Aan ast ibe 53 
Females an es —_— 
Number of Children on Roll : 
Males... ses oe a oo .. 1,211 
Females ee es oF =o Se 38 
Total Ses 5 - 1,249 





Unfortunately, the attendance figures have not come to hand. 


Curriculum, 

In the schools of both Missions everything is regulated by the 
Education Rules of the Gold Coast. In the other schools, 
besides the three R’s and observation lessons, much time is 
devoted to vernacular reading. 
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160. At present no provision is made for Professiona] and 
Technical Education within the Southern Section. The natives, 
however, have the advantage of a number of vacancies to the 
Junior Trade School at Kibi, in the Gold Coast, which are eagerly 
sought after, and it is proposed in the near future to open a 
school of this nature in this Section. As yet there is no separate 
provision for Secondary Education. 


161. The Ewe language is the medium of instruction. English 
is taught as a subject. 


162. No direct compulsion is laid on Mission Schools in any 
regard, and only in so far as any such might contravene the laws 
laid down for good government of the country as a whale would 
they be subject to any interference. Schools on the Assisted List 
are, of course, obliged to observe the curricula laid down by 
Government. 

NoRrTHERN SECTION. 


163. Apart from several Mohammedan schools in Kete- 
Kratchi, there are no educational] establishments in the district. 
It is, however, proposed, at a convenient time, that an establish- 
ment on the lines of a Junior Trade School should be founded. 


Junior Trade School, Yendi. 


164. The Junior Trade School, Yendi, was established in 
1922, being the first of the four Junior Trade Schools in con- 
nection with the Trade Schools’ Scheme of the Gold Coast. It 
is so far the only school of its kind in the Northern Territories of 
the Colony, and, consequently, draws its pupils from among the 
many varied tribes of that area. 

165. This school, in common with those of the same nature, 
was organised for the purpose of supplying an education that is 
only partly literary. Their main purpose is to turn out artisans 
and craftsmen of an intelligent grade, but who in the course of 
their training have been subjected to a continuous period of 
European supervision where character formation forms a highly 
important part in that training. They are boarding or residential 
institutions, where the pupils are kept under sound discipline for 
@ period of four years and trained on boy scout lines, so that 
initiative, responsibility, leadership and general character are 
developed as far as the conditions will permit. 


’ 166. Into these schools pupils of good character and sound 
health are admitted who possess as good a literary standard as is 
available. The training they undergo may be divided into three 
sections: Character formation, vocational and literary. The 
greatest emphasis is laid on the first named, where the application 
of the boy scout laws and principles which, combined with 
organised games and physical exercises under European super- 
vision, will, it is hoped, produce the desired results. In the 
vocational training the aim is to turn out good and reliable 
artisans and craftsmen, sufficiently skilled to earn a living at their 
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respective trades, while in the literary training, subordinated to 
character training, the instruction is confined to teaching a few 
subjects well but sufficient to enable the pupils to keep up the 
knowledge of their trades when later thrown on their own 
resources. 


167. At the Jumior Trade School, Yendi, the instruction given 
is confined to literary work, woodwork, metalwork, masonry, 
agriculture and weaving. Before long it is proposed to introduce 
pottery making also. As a rule, one half of the time is devoted 
to literary instruction and the other half to trade instruction. 
The full course is one of four years and each pupil in his first 
year passes through a general course of training in all branches. 
In his second and subsequent years he specialises in his own 
selected particular trade. If he is successful in his work he is 
granted at the close of the four years period a Junior Trade 
Certificate, which shows his general character, his proficiency 
at his own special trade, and the standard of general education 
that he has obtained. 


168. The staff at Yendi consists of the headmaster (a 
European) and five African instructors. These instructors are 
selected for their special qualifications in their particular subjects 
and, in addition to their duties as instructors, they enter freely 
into games and other activities in connection with the school. A 
second literary instructor will be appointed in the next year. 


169. This school is located about a mile away from the town 
of Yendi, t.e., about sixty-four miles from Tamale, the head- 
quarters of the Northern Territories Administration. The general 
lay-out of this school has been a simple matter, there being no 
thick forest areas to contend with as is experienced at the other 
Junior Trade Schools. The open lands of this school have been 
cultivated by previous generations and the quality of the soil 
therefore sorely contrasts with that of the soil of the forest areas. 
It has therefore been found necessary to take over an area of 
approximately 125 acres. This will enable the school in future 
to supply its own food for messing purposes from its own farms 
and food plots. This large parcel of land has been presented to 
the Government by tle Na (Head Chief) of Yendi as a perpetual 
gift for educational purposes. 


170. The ultimate aim of this school is to make it as self- 
supporting as possible. With this object in view food farms are 
laid out and arranged for troops and patrols, on which scout 
formation the school is based, each year’s class being formed into 
one troop and each troop being again sub-divided into three 
patrols. The produce from the school farm and plots is the 
property of the particular patrol or troop which cultivated it, and 
thus contributes towards the messing of the pupils. In this way 
the work on the school farm becomes co-operative as well as 
individualistic, and provides much scope for healthy rivalry and 
competition. 
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At Yendi a well-stocked farm of cattle, sheep, goats and fowls 
has been established which largely contributes towards the 
messing, as well as partly meeting the manuring requirements of 
the soil. 


171. For messing and living purposes the pupils retain their 
division into troops and patrols, a separate dormitory being 
assigned to each patrol. The responsibility for the proper super- 
vision and satisfactory maintenance of each dormitory and mess- 
room in good order rests with the troop and patrol leaders. In 
this way the pupils are made to realise that the efficient manage- 
ment and ultimate success of the school depend on their own 
efforts. 


172. The uniform adopted for the pupils is that of a boy scout. 
The headmaster holds a warrant as scoutmaster, while selected 
instructors hold warrants as assistant scoutmasters. The uniform 
is worn on special parades and during literary instruction, but for 
ordinary trade instruction a modified and simpler uniform of 
‘‘ shorts ’’ and white singlets is worn. The wearing of native 
dress ig authorised, even encouraged, after instruction hours and 
on half-holidays and Sundays. 


173. The buildings required for the accommodation of the 
first-year class were built by the Na of Yendi and his people, 
with the assistance of the local Political Officer and the local 
representative of the Public Works Department. These buildings 
were well constructed of thick swish or mud wall with grass 
roofs. The buildings required for later classes have been con- 
structed by the pupils themselves and are of a good solid nature 
likely to last a number of years. These, however, are all 
temporary buildings, and in future years the junior classes alone 
will be occupied in the building of temporary buildings, while the 
senior classes will construct the permanent buildings as required. 
When the building programme is completed, including the 
erection of accessory buildings, e.g., hospital, farm buildings, 
etc., the pupils will be able to undertake work external to the 
school and to make furniture and other articles for sale. In this 
way it is hoped an appreciable revenue will be forthcoming, and 
this will result in the economising on the cost of maintenance as 
originally estimated. 


174. The life of the pupils at a Junior Trade School is fully 
taken up with various useful occupations and allows no time for 
slacking. The work of the day begins with réveillé at 5.30 a.m. 
and ends with ‘‘ lights out ’’ at 9 p.m. The first half hour is 
occupied with duties in the dormitories and the second half hour 
taken up with physical drill and parades on the parade ground. 
From 6.80 till 7.30 the patrols attend their food farms and stock, 
with the exception of the patrol whose duty it is to look after the 
general] requirements of the school. A quarter of an hour later 
the troops assemble and proceed to the messroom for breakfast. 
At 8.30 they again assemble on the parade ground, from where, 
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efter reporting by patrols and troops, they disperse for the morn- 
ing instructional work in the classrooms, the workshops, or on the 
food plots. This lasts for three hours, and at noon they fall in 
for the school dinner purade. At 13.15 the troops reassemble for 
the afternoon work, which lasts for another period of three hours. 
At 15.45 they again assemble for scout parades or playing-field 
games of various kinds. At 18.15 they further assemble for the 
school supper parade under the school captain, while after supper 
the time is occupied with singing, talks and lectures for half an 
hour, the remaining period till 20.30 being taken up with reading 
or voluntary study, when a roll-call is made. After this no pupil 
may leave the dormitories. On Saturdays, and sometimes on 
other days, all the pupils are engaged on some particular work, 
such as house, road, or bridge building, while on Sunday no work 
is carried out with the exception of essential work such as 
attending to food plots or livestock. 


175. The school at present has three troops of 30 pupils each, 
a total of 90. With the advent of the next-year class its 
maximum strength of 120 pupils will have been reached. As 
this school, however, supplies trade instruction for the whole of 
the Northern Territories (including the northern part of the 
Mandated Territory of Togoland), it is likely that in the near 
future this maximum number will be largely increased. These 
pupils represent diverse tribes and peoples, and in many cases 
English is the only common medium of conversation, although 
Hausa to a similar degree is understood and spoken by a large 
number of the pupils. These latter consist of Dagombas, Mam- 
prusis, Gonjas, Frafas, Lobis, Dagartis, Moshis, Grunshis, and 
other tribes, and it is extraordinary how well all these diverse 
nationalities pull together as brother pupils. To them the 
school is their common centre, and they realise the valuable 
training they are receiving at that centre. 


176. This school, in common with others of the same type. 
has been established for one particular purpose—the training of 
individuals who will assist in the general progress of their people. 
The Government, in establishing this school, has shown its desire 
to assist in this attainment—the training of truly useful craftsmen, 
and through them the gradual improvement of the people 
concerned. 


177. A Government School at Gambaga is available for the 
education of children in the most northern part of the Sphere. 


178. There is no system of higher education in medical 
matters, but no opportunity is lost of bringing these to the notice 
of the native population ; whenever possible lectures on sanitation 
are delivered in the villages by the medical officers, and circulars 
have been from time to time distributed to the chiefs for their 
guidance. The District Commissioners also lay special stress on 
the subject during their visits to the villages throughout the 
various districts. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


179. The British Sphere is divided into four medical areas, 
which correspond with the administrative system :— 
(i) The Southern Section, which includes the Ho District, 
with its Sub-district of Kpando ; 
(ii) the Kete-Kratchi District, with the Togoland portion of 
Eastern Gonja ; 
(iii) the Eastern Dagomba District ; and 
(iv) the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi portions of Togo- 
land. 


180. The Medical Staff functioning in the Sphere, with the 
exception of the lady doctor, stationed at Amedjope, belong to 
the West African Medical Staff. The staff is distributed as 
follows :— 

(a) Southern Section. 
1 Medical officer, European. 
1 Sanitary inspector, African. 
1 2nd Division native nurse. 
1 2nd Division native dresser. 
1 Public vaccinator, African. 

The number of scavengers employed during the year was 
slightly less than last year, and they are distributed 
between the towns of Ho and Kpando. At Amedjope, 
the Headquarters of the Ewe Mission, there is a lady 
doctor, the wife of the secretary of the Mission. 

(b) Kete-Kratchi. 

In Kete-Kratchi there is no medical officer in residence, 
but in cases of emergency the medical officer stationed 
at Salaga is called in. There were 11 scavengers 
employed throughout the year. 

(c) Eastern Dagomba District (Yendi). 
1 Medical officer. 
1 2nd Division dispenser, African (who is also a fully 
trained nurse). 
A gang of 6 scavengers. 
(d) The Togoland portions of Kusasi and Southern Mam- 
prusi. 
Served by the medical officer stationed at Zuaragu. 

The reports from the medical officers, giving such informa- 
tion as is available in regard to the incidence of certain tropical 
diseases and the medical and sanitary activities for the period 
under review, are quoted below :— 


I. From THE MEDICAL OFFICER STATIONED AT Ho. 
Sanitation. ; 


An important advance in the sanitation of the district has 
been made by the application of the Gold Coast Ordinances to the 
British Sphere of Togoland during the year. This will give more 
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varied powers to the Administration than was formerly the case, 
when all offenders against sanitation had to be proceeded against 
under the Criminal Code. The Towns Ordinance of the Gold 
Coast Colony (Chapter 65 of the Laws of the Colony) can now 
be enforced as soon as important towns are placed under it, and 
this has already been done in the case of Ho and Kpando, the 
two most important (by an Order by the Governor, No. 34 of 
1924, under that Ordinance). 

New offices and stores for the Sanitation Department are in 
course of erection and will greatly facilitate the working of that 
section of the staff. 

Another change has been the granting of increased transport 
facilities to the medical officer, whereby he is enabled to visit 
outlying villages by motor-car at more frequent intervals than 
formerly, with corresponding improvements in their general 
sanitary condition. This work is done in conjunction with the 
village dispensary system instituted this year, and described in 
the section of the Report devoted to hospital arrangements. 

On superficial inspection no great difference is apparent in the 
general sanitary condition of the district, as this, for some con- 
siderable time, has been very good for a native African com- 
munity ; but there has been a marked absence of epidemics of the 
diseases usually associated with deficient conservancy or with 
contaminated water supplies. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the housing conditions have not improved much, 
nor the African habit of overcrowding in small rooms, and this 
want of appreciation of the benefits of fresh air and light leads 
to the dissemination of air-borne infectious disease, and is probably 
responsible for the outbreaks of influenza and pneumonia during 
the year. These are mentioned in the section on epidemiology. 
In general, however, the people are showing a keener interest in 
the sanitary condition of their towns, and many requests have 
been received from village Chiefs for visits of inspection and 
advice, especially in regard to their water supplies. There is a 
great difference in the attitude of the different divisions, some 
being quite apathetic whilst others are most anxious to improve. 


Hospital Arrangements. 


These remain substantially the same as described in the 
two previous Reports, the accommodation being ample for the 
usual number of patients. At the close of 1922 a temporary 
building was erected at some distance from the main hospital, 
with, at first, the idea of treating lepers there. This project was 
found unworkable and the building is now used for the treatment 
of ulcers and other septic conditions undesirable in a general 
ward. A temporary dressing shed for injuries and minor surgical 
cases, and an irrigation shed for cases of gonorrhoea were also 
erected, and permanent buildings to replace these are now nearing 
completion. The desire for European medica] treatment shows 
no abatement, but rather an increase, and patients from all parts 
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of the district attend the hospital. The district, of course, is very 
extensive, some of the outlying parts being as much as five days’ 
journey from Ho for a healthy person, and it was found that 
some patients had taken ten or more days to cover the same 
distance. This meant that many sick people would not trouble 
to come in at all, while it was also necessary to consider the 
numbers who could not travel or were too ill to be moved. It 
was felt that something should be done to get into closer touch 
with these, and a system of village dispensaries was instituted 
during the year to achieve this end. This work has been made 
possible by the granting to the Medical Officer of the increased 
transport facilities already mentioned in the section on sanitation. 
This took the form of a transport allowance sufficient to cover 
the cost of running a motor-car, and the type of vehicle chosen 
was a light motor-lorry. This has been found eminently suitable 
for the work, as it enables the Medical Officer to take with him 
a native dresser and a supply of drugs and dressings, and to pay 
periodical visits to certain villages chosen on account of their 
central position with regard to thickly populated areas in different 
parts of the district, and their accessibility by motor from head- 
quarters. In passing, it may be mentioned that a lorry can also 
be used as a makeshift ambulance, and the one now in use has 
been found useful in bringing in patients not able to walk. As 
soon as it became known that the visits were regular patients 
began to collect at these points, and village dispensaries formed 
themselves naturally. The popularity of the scheme has exceeded 
all expectations, so much so that at Honuta and Bla, the two 
most flourishing centres, 20 to 30 new cases are seen at each 
visit, and a large amount of work is done in attending to old 
cases regularly. The Chiefs have been most helpful, having, in 
some instances, provided rooms in their private houses for the 
carrying on of the work; letters have been received from other 
Chiefs asking that the work be extended to their divisions, and 
in two instances the Chiefs have offered to build a hospital and a 
Medical Officer's house at their own expense. These two Chiefs, 
each, naturally, considering his own town as being the hub of 
the universe, are desirous of having a Medical Officer stationed 
permanently there, hence the offers. One even went so far as to 
offer to make a new motor road and build a bridge over a con- 
siderable river when it was pointed out to him that his village 
was not sufficiently well supplied with these to make it easily 
accessible to other parts of the district. All these offers are 
perhaps hardly ‘‘ practical politics,’’ but they show at least how 
much the natives appreciate any medical work done amongst 
them. One would naturally like to comply with the request to 
extend the work, but as much as can be done regularly is already 
undertaken. The villages chosen for this dispensary work are: 
Anfoevi, Bogame, Honuta, Kpando, Vakpo, Alavanyo, Bla, 
Atabu and Vegbe. The two first mentioned are on the inner 
circle road running from Ho to the west through Sokode, Etoe 
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and Kpakple to Anyirawase, thence northwards to Bame and 
through the Goviepe and Hlefi divisions to Anfoevi. From there 
the road runs north-eastward through the Sviepe and Akome 
divisions and so to Honuta, returning to Ho by way of Tokowe 
and Akuepe. The distance round this circle is 66 miles, which 
makes it possible to work these dispensaries and return to head- 
quarters in a day; weekly visits are therefore made on the same 
day each week. About the middle of each month the médical 
officer leaves headquarters for about ten days, proceeding first 
to Kpando, which is an important trade centre of the district, 
and is situated on the main road leading from the hinterland of 
Togo to Kpong and Accra. A stay of a few days is made here 
and day visits made to Vakpo and Alavanyo. The Medical Officer 
then proceeds to Bla, which is an important Mission station in 
the Gbi Division and is situated at the junction of two main 
roads leading to the north, and day visits are made from there 
to the neighbouring towns of Atabu and Vegbe. Its position 
makes it accessible to the people of the Buem part of the district, 
but it is rather too near Kpando and not quite far enough north. 
It is, however, the furthest that can be reached by car at 
present, but when the road to Borada or Gyasekan, at present 
under repair, is opened, this dispensary will probably be 
moved up there. One result of the formation of the village 
dispensaries, though not unexpected, is scarcely desirable but 
can hardly be avoided. That is, that cases which really require 
hospital treatment are inclined to depend on visits to the dis- 
pensaries as this saves them a long journey and an absence from 
their homes of uncertain duration. The number of in-patients 
at the hospital has decreased in consequence, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the large number of out-patients 
reached who would otherwise get no treatment at all. The 
essential feature of the system is regularity of the visits, as 
patients cannot be expected to come in from a distance unless 
they are certain of meeting the Medical Officer on the appointed 
day, and lack of rapid communications make it impossible to 
give notice of casual visits. This regularity is not easy of attain- 
ment in this country, but up till now it has been fairly well 
maintained, and the results, as mentioned before, exceed the 
most hopeful expectations. Unfortunately, no figures can be 
given to indicate the extent of this work. It has only lately been 
started and the staff is so small that it is difficult to find the 
time to keep books of statistics, and the ‘‘ bush ’’ conditions 
under which this work is done make clerical work more difficult 
than usual. 
Epidemiology. 

The outstanding occurrence of the year has been an out- 
break of influenza, which commenced about the beginning of 
June. This disease has been general over the whole of the 
district and only showed signs of abatement in December. The 
majority of the cases have been of a mild nature though many 
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have been of long duration, quite a large proportion showing a 
raised temperature for three weeks. The complications, if any, 
were usually pulmonary and there were some deaths from 
pneumonia, but, speaking -generally, the mortality from the 
epidemic was negligible. No figures are available of the number 
of cases or the percentage of deaths owing to the diffuse nature 
of the outbreak, but numerous reports were received that practic- 
ally the whole population of specific areas was suffering from the 
disease at the same time. No other epidemic was reported but 
there was an increase in the number of cases of pneumonia 
seen during the wet season, and especially in October, when the 
rainfall was greater than usual, viz., 13°33 inches, while the 
average for the past three years, that is, since observations were 
started, was 9°5 inches. Pneumonia, however, is always with us 
during the rains and was only increased this year as a complica- 
tion of the influenza. Both are due in large measure to the 
habit of overcrowding mentioned above. Routine symptomatic 
treatment was given to all cases seen, and lectures on the benefits 
of fresh air and personal hygiene were given when opportunity 
offered, the epidemic providing a-convenient text. 


Smallpox.—No cases of smallpox were seen during the year; 
this is, no doubt, due very largely to the large numbers of vaccina- 
tions done since the small outbreak at the end of 1922. The last 
available figures of vaccinations are those for the financial year 
1923-24, and are as follows :— 


Number 
Number known to be Number. 
vaccinated. successful. unknown. 
8,756 2,409 6,347 


These figures refer only to the vaccinations done by the 
public vaccinator. They do not include those done at the 
hospital or during journeys in the ‘' bush ’’ by the native nurse, 
as no record is kept of these. A considerable amount of rough 
sanitation has been done during the year in cleaning up small 
villages in the ‘‘bush”’ and this also has had something to do with 
the absence of smallpox, as the starting point of most outbreaks 
would seem to be in these small villages rather than in the larger 
towns. 


Endemiology, 


The prevalence of endemic disease constitutes the most 
distressing feature of the public health situation. Anyone who 
comes in contact with the people from a professional medical 
point of view only might conclude that the whole population was 
diseased, and one who (like the writer) takes an amateurish 
interest in farming and hunting, and expects to meet the most 
robust of the natives among the farmers and professional hunters, 
can see that large numbers are frequently unfit for their duty 
from such diseases as malaria or venereal disease. 
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(a) Venereal Disease.—This class of disease still accounts for 
a large proportion of the work here, but there is a distinct 
improvement noticeable as compared with 1922. Gonorrhoea, 
especially in its acute form, is much less in evidence, though we 
still see plenty of longstanding chronic cases, and though 
syphilis is perhaps rather more in evidence than before, enquiries 
brought out the fact that the apparent increase was caused by 
the patients coming in in increased numbers from the more 
outlying parts of the district as they become aware of the 
benefits of modern treatment. It is difficult to give an accurate 
idea of the incidence of this disease. The figures in the annual 
returns do not do so, as a large proportion of the patients applying 
for treatment for other diseases show signs of venereal. Also, 
many of those cases labelled with a general term, such as 
rheumatism or general debility, are really venereal, but dispen- 
sary conditions make it impossible to diagnose the cases properly 
the same day in time for entry in the outpatients’ register as 
such. The last available figures are as follows :— 


Outdoor. Indoor. 


Gonorrhoea bs ase we 78 11 
Syphilis... <a oe ee 68 6 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum ore 3 _ 
Urethral Fistula ... ve fu i _ 
Stricture... 3 _ 


a total of 163 cases treated in one year for unmistakeable yenereal 
disease. 


Add a proportion of the following :— 


Rheumatism, 58 cases—These are usually cases com- 
plaining of vague pains all over the body, and they mostly 
show signs of such conditions as arthritis, periostitis, or 
atheroma, and many of them show marked improvement 
under specific treatment. They are usually the result of 
chronic gonorrhoea or syphilis. 


General Debility .. 16 cases. 


Neuralgia... .. 19 cases. 
Arterial Sclerosis .. 1 case. 
Constipation .. .. 41 cases. This is often the result of 


dosage with native medicine for 
some other condition. 


Endometritis. . .. 13 cases. 

Vaginitis a .. 3 cases. These two are almost invariably 
gonorthoeal in origin. 

Osteitis ee .. 8 cases. Either syphilis or yaws. 

Keratoma_.. .. 10 cases. Usually a manifestation of 
tertiary syphilis or yaws ; and lastly 

Ulcers. . a ..107 cases. Quite a number of these are 


broken down gummata. 


tr 
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It is not too much to say that quite 50 per cent. of these cases 
are definitely venereal diseases or the result of venereal disease. 
The figures are too vague to give a definite percentage, but there 
were some 350 to 400 cases of venereal disease in the total of 
1,412 cases treated at the hospital in one year, which works out 
at 25-28 per cent. This leaves out altogether those cases which 
apply for treatment for some other illness, but this is unavoidable, 
as multiple infections are the rule here and it is an interesting 
commentary on the habits of the people that the only case of 
sleeping sickness met with in the past three years was able to 
contract gonorrhoea and apply for treatment for it about six 
weeks before he died of the former disease. The cases seen at 
the village dispensaries are not included in the above, but this 
work has been too recently started for any figures to be available. 
Another disadvantage attached to the above figures is that they 
cannot give an idea of the total number of cases throughout the 
district. The population is given as 87,460, and three or four 
hundred cases a year would appear to be quite a small proportion, 
but anyone familiar with the people can see that all do not apply 
for treatment. As mentioned before, there is, however, an 
improvement in this direction and the people are coming in more 
readily. Perhaps one should mention here the frequency of 
abortions in this country. They are all too frequent, and one is 
often asked for treatment for women who have had as many as 
six or even ten abortions one after the other. The greater pro- 
portion of these are undoubtedly due to syphilis. Routine treat- 
ment is attempted with all the cases. That is to say they are 
given a six weeks’ course of injections of novarsenobenzol, with 
intercurrent injections of either metallic mercury or calomel in 
suspension. It is difficult to get the patients to complete the 
course, as many leave after the first injection, only to return 
later with a relapse. Still, some good must result from lessened 
chance of infectivity. Here, again, the village dispensary system 
has done good in enabling some patients to get weekly treatment 
without leaving their homes. Many of these people would have 
come to the hospital and had one injection and then gone home 
firmly believing that were cured completely by that one injection. 
Their belief in the miraculous and infallible results of an injection 
of their beloved ‘‘ N.A.B.,”’ as they call it, it quite pathetic, and 
hinders the medical work very considerably, as they invariably 
ask for an injection, no matter what sickness they have, and 
often go away disappointed if it is refused. 

With reference to the introduction of venereal disease from 
the Gold Coast by workers, it is doubtful if much good is going 
to be done by the examination of such workers before their return, 
because they are not the chief offenders. These are the women 
who proceed to industrial districts with the intention of making 
money by the practice of prostitution, and if any good at all is 
going to be done it is these women who would have to be put 
under some restriction. A certain amount of good might be done 
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by examining workers if some steps were taken afterwards to 
treat the cases discovered and prevent them spreading the 
infection, but it is difficult to see how this could be accomplished 
unless by a process of incarceration in segregation camps or 
hospitals. The case of the professional prostitutes is more 
difffcult, as they are peripatetic and could only be controlled by 
the police. To do any good they would have to be enumerated, 
registered, and periodically examined, a process which amounts 
to the legalising of prostitution and would not be tolerated in a 
British Colony. Some good might be done if the chiefs of towns 
in Togoland reported the names of those women who have left 
home with the above-mentioned object. They are usually quite 
well known. These women might then he repatriated as 
undesirables. It is alleged that some natives of Togo, who 
originally went to the Gold Coast for a short visit, have settled 
there and built houses, in which they entertain these women, 
who, of course, are well known to them as townsfolk or even 
relations. The names of these people might be obtained here as 
they also seem to be well known locally. Those found suffering 
from venereal disease would also have to be isolated if much good 
was to result. In conclusion, it is unfortunately true that the 
Togoland people are by no means the injured innocents in this 
matter, as they try to pretend. Opportunities for infection are 
just as numerous to the east of the River Volta as to the west of 
it, and the cause of the heavy infection of venereal disease is 
simply the lax behaviour of the male part of the population. The 
women are treated as beasts of burden only, while the men are 
quite unmoral. If, instead of throwing the blame on their own 
women, or on the people of the Gold Coast, the men of this 
country paid greater attention to the dictates of morality, matters 
would soon improve. 


(b) Malaria.—The next most important endemic disease here 
is malaria, and it seems as common now as in 1922, though this 
is to be expected in such an undeveloped country. Infection still 
seems to be general amongst the children, and the only excep- 
tional point is the prevalence of Quartan parasites, which are 
seen here nearly as often as Subtertian. Quinine in solution is 
distributed free and in large quantities to all who apply for it, 
and chiefs are provided with quantities for distribution in their 
towns, while every opportunity is taken of teaching the people 
the value of prophylactic measures. 


(c) Helminthiasis.—Helminthiasis is still common, a large 
proportion of the population harbouring intestinal parasites of 
some kind. Very few ill-effects are noticed as a rule, except, 
perhaps, with Ascaris and Ankylostomes, as a considerable 
amount of anaemia due to these is seen. Antihelminthis drugs 
are now adininistered to all patients who come to the hospital, no 
matter what was their original complaint, if their condition 
permits of it. 
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(d) Yaws.—Yaws is the next most noticeable disease, and it 
is still very widespread. There is an increase in the numbers 
applying for treatment, but here again, as with syphilis, this is 
a result of the spread of the desire for modern treatment. All 
are treated with novarsenobenzol, and there is a marked diminu- 
tion in the number of cases seen in the villages near the centres 
where the work has been carried on for some time, while those 
coming in now are more and more from the outlying parts of the 
district. The same difficulty is experienced as with syphilis in 
getting the patients to continue the treatment for a time. The 
patients, of course, are mostly children, and it entails a consider- 
able amount of trouble and loss of working time on the part of 
the parents to bring them to hospital and keep them there for 
any length of time. The consequence is that one injection is 
usually all that can be given. However, the chance of cure with 
one injection is much greater with yaws than with syphilis, and 
there are several cases under observation here now which had 
one injection only in May, 1922, and have shown no relapse so 
far. In any case, the lessened infectivity is all to the good. 


(e) Sleeping Sickness.—No case of sleeping sickness was seen 
during the year under discussion. This disease, though it does 
occur occasionally, would seem to be of very little importance 
in the district. 


(f) Leprosy.—Leprosy is still met with in moderate numbers. 
As mentioned in previous reports, there is in no sense a heavy 
infection, but a few cases can be seen at most centres of popula- 
tion, so the total number of cases in the district must be fairly 
considerable. The patients are all isolated in huts beside their 
own villages, and efforts are made to treat them, the preparation 
used being ‘‘Moogrol,’’ prepared by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co. A few cases have shown improvement when the treatment 
has been continued for a sufficient time to have any effect, but 
it is impossible to visit the cases, scattered about as they are, and 
they will not come in regularly by themselves. The treatment, 
on account of the frequent injections necessary, could only be 
given properly at some centre where the patients can be kept 
together, and it is impossible to get them to stay long enough for 
any great benefit. 

(g) Dysentery.—Dysentery occurs, both amoebic and bacil- 
liary, but it is by no means common. This comparative freedom 
can be attributed to the good water supplies which the district 
enjoys asarule. The country for the most part is hilly and there 
are many excellent streams, while some of the more fortunate 
towns have good springs near them. 

(h) Tubercular Disease.—Tubercular disease is not common, 
though a few cases are seen every year. A noticeable point about 
it is that it is much more common in the northern parts of the 
district than elsewhere, the majority of the cases coming from the 
division of Wora-Wora, Borada and Tapa, with a few from 
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Nkunya. The hilly nature of the country in these divisions 
makes them rainy and cold, and encourages the over-crowding so 
often seen amongst natives of the tropics, and which is so 
conducive to the spread of this disease. 


Prostitution. 


The conditions as regards prostitution show a gradual 
improvement. Though the profession still flourishes there is 
noticeable a distinct change in local public opinion on the subject, 
and a certain amount of obloquy now attaches to it. The people 
themselves, especially certain of the chiefs and influential 
natives, became alive to the danger of the position some years 
ago and have been taking measures to improve matters, especially 
in regard to the migration of local women to the industrial areas 
around for the purpose of amassing money by the practice of this 
profession. Much more good would be done if they could only 
be induced to strike at the root of the trouble, which is more 
likely the lasciviousness of the male portion of the population 
than any delinquency on the part of the female. There is 
almost no professional prostitution, properly so called, in 
the district itself for this very reason. However, much good 
work seems to have been done recently by missionaries and 
teachers with apparently some effect, and the Medical Officer has 
also lectured frequently on this subject from the point of view of 
public health, and that in the most uncompromising language. 
That the people seem really to show some signs of awakening is 
evidenced by the ‘healthier public opinion amongst them, and 
further improvement is now only a matter of time aided by per- 
sistent efforts for their gradual education and enlightenment. 


Infant Welfare. 


A still more hopeful note can be sounded in this section 
of the Report, which deals with the Infant Welfare Centres 
started in the district in 1924. The conditions in this respect, 
as might be expected with an undeveloped people, are about as 
bad as they can be, but the response to the teaching attempted 
has been prompt and enthusiastic and gives hope of much 
improvement. It had been realised for some time, in spite of the 
want of statistics, that infant mortality is very high and it was 
felt that something should be done to improve matters. When 
the work was first started estimates of the mortality under one 
year were asked for from chiefs and some educated natives, and 
these estimates varied from 20 per cent. up to as much as 50 per 
cent. These figures are pure guesswork, of course, but they 
reveal a verv bad state of affairs. 

The causes of all this mortality are many and varied, but it is 
probable that the main ones are only three in number, viz. : 
wrong treatment of the mother and child at the time of birth; 
wrong treatment of the child afterwards in respect of feeding and 
dosage with medicines, and, to a smaller extent, venereal disease. 
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As regards the first, the children seem to be born usually on 
the mud floor of the hut and no antiseptic precautions whatever 
taken. The results of this custom, as might be expected, are 
that many of the mothers die from sepsis afterwards, and many 
of the children also from infection of the cord. The danger of this 
is increased by the cord being cut with a septic knife, the 
umbilicus dressed with native medicine and covered with a septic 
cloth. The customs vary ; as, for instance, with some people who 
dress the umbilicus with salt, and others who will not cut the 
cord for three days, as they are afraid that it will ‘‘ go in.’’ In 
the face of customs of this kind it would appear rather sanguine 
to expect any sudden improvement, but a beginning has been 
made at the Infant Welfare Centres, and we have already seen 
rome improvement, though, it must be admitted, principally 
amongst the more enlightened natives such as the village teachers. 
Most valuable assistance has been received from these village 
teachers. 

The next cause is probably the most important, and results 
from the natives’ inability to believe that the only thing the 
child usually needs is its mother’s milk. From the day of its 
birth the poor infant’s stomach is loaded with all sorts of nostrums 
in the way of vegetable infusions, and the third day, at most, it is 
fed on corn pap and other more indigestible foods. Not only 
is the infant fed with wrong foods, but it is forced to take large 
quantities It is quite a painful experience to come upon a mother 
feeding her child as the latter is held on the lap and its mother 
then holds her hand containing a quantity of corn pap against its 
lower lip so that its mouth is beneath the surface of the liquid, 
and it has either to swallow or drown. The ‘‘ gargling’’ and 
‘* bubbling ’’ noises one hears are quite alarming till one finds 
out that it is only a feeding process. It is little to be wondered 
at that all sorts of digestive troubles are common and result in 
chronic constipation, umbilical hernia, etc., while infantile’ 
convulsions are probably the most common cause of death amongst 
the children who survive the period immediately after birth. 
Here again the remedy is education in better ways of bringing 
up children. In order to attempt something to improve this state 
of affairs Infant Welfare Centres were started in connection with 
the village dispensaries at Kpando, Alavanyo, Bla, Atabu and 
Vegbe, and these have, on the whole, been the most pleasant 
part of the Medical Officer’s work of the year. It took some time 
to get the people to understand what was the object of the move- 
ment, but once this was realised the response was immediate, and 
crowded meetings are now the rule at each visit. These meetings 
are usually held in each market place or in the street, and they 
generally consist of a lecture on some point of hygiene, then the 
weighing of the children on the list when small tickets with 
pictures are given to those who attend regularly. These tickets 
have a record of the weights reached each month by the child 
marked on them. Then a demonstration is given of some subject 
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connected with the proper upbringing of children, e.g., the 
milking of goats and the proper preparation of the milk for infant 
consumption. Much stress is put on this milking, as the use of 
fresh milk is quite unknown in these villages, and when the 
mothers are told not to give corn pap to their children they are 
at a loss for a substitute. Goats are numerous enough in the 
district, but their milk is never used, nor is any care ever taken of 
them, so they are under-sized from in-breeding The opportunity 
is taken of giving some instruction on the proper care of livestock, 
and especially on the improvement of goats for milking purposes 
by rational breeding, and intelligent natives are encouraged to 
buy better animals for breeding purposes. The process of milking 
is quite unknown amongst these people, so at the demonstrations 
one or two are taught how to do this. There is great hope of 
getting the people to adopt the use of goats’ milk, as they already 
use tinned milk to a certain extent in the larger towns. There 
is a great difference in the way different towns have received this 
new teaching. Some have been frankly suspicious of ulterior 
motives, one person even suggesting that it was the thin end of 
the wedge of conscription. Fortunately, these are exceptions and 
the greater number have been quite enthusiastic, the best, 
perhaps, being the little village of Atabu, in the Gbi division, 
where, at the end of one of the lectures the chief made a speech 
of thanks for the new work which, he said, was something quite 
new to him, and begging the lecturer and demonstrator not to be 
discouraged if his people did not show much sign of interest or 
improvement at first as they were so wedded to their ancient 
customs. He either thought he knew his people too well or had 
had experience of that want of ‘‘ continuity of effort ’’ so charac- 
teristic of tropical Africa. 

The people of Alavanyo division have also taken a keen 
interest in the movement as suggested by the following incident. 
To popularise the work it was proposed to hold a Baby Show and, 
when discussing this project, the Head Chief asked if the show 
was meant to bring the work to a close, because, if so, they would 
much rather have the meetings continued and the idea of a show 
dropped. It is intended to carry on this Infant Welfare work as 
it gives promise of improvement in a direction very much needed 
in the ‘‘ bush.’’ 


181. Amedjope.—The presence of a qualified woman doctor 
on the staff of the mission, concentrating on Infant Welfare, 
has been a benefit to some outlying districts beyond the regular 
scope of Government Medical Officers. In her dispensary at 
Amedjope, and at many villages on tour she has, by individual 
treatment and general instruction, and by the circulation of 
appropriate literature among the more intelligent people, secured 
the confidence of the community, and she is now endeavouring to 
bring about a necessary improvement in the health conditions of 
mothers and children and to check the heavy infant mortality. 
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The literature referred to includes a most valuable pamphlet on 
the care and up-bringing of children, which has been extensively 
used by the Government Medical Officers in the work of the 
Infant Welfare Centres mentioned in the Report. 


Meteorology. 

The weather conditions during the year have been fairly 
normal, except for a certain lateness that was noticeable all 
through. Farmers complained that the rains were late in 
starting in the early part of the year, and while the dry spell in 
August was normal the rainfall of October was more like that 
usually associated with September. Below are given a few 
statistics for the town of Ho for the year, as they may prove 
interesting :— 


‘Aonik in Mean 2 Relative Hoinjot 
Mar. Min, Humidity. hes, 
January ise Po 94°3 738 84:3 1:24 
February Bee iy 9471 73°9 85°4 8°76 
March ae ees 95°2 740 86°5 4°67 
April of a 90°8 732 878 13°22 
May ie oF, 93°6 739 85°5 2°97 
June sa ws 86:9 719 889 618 
July ae aoe 86'°2 708 85°9 3°36 
August se ie 86°7 708 891 1:47 
September... Fe 85°7 70°5 891 6°03 
October soe sae 89°0 700 888 13°33 
November _... aes 86°9 73°4 874 3°06 
December... 91°1 73°3 864 2°48 


It will be seen that the climate was very equable throughout 
the year, the hottest months being January, February and 
March. These are also the driest months usually, and it will be 
seen that the rainfall is small then, and the humidity is also less. 

The rainy season starts about April, and, accompanying the 
increased rainfall, there is then a drop in temperature and an 
increase in humidity. The rainy season usually continues till 
the end of September, with a gap about August which was well 
marked this year, but the rains continued into October, which 
proved exceptionally wet. The highest temperature for the 
year, 101 degrees Fahrenheit, was recorded on 26th January, 
and the lowest, 63 degrees, on 3rd March. 


II.—ReEporT FROM THE MEDICAL OFFICER STATIONED AT YENDI. 


182. (1) The endemic diseases which are responsible for the 
greatest morbidity in the territory are malaria, dysentery, yaws 
and leprosy. Dracontiasis prevails during the dry season. 

(2) The only statistics available for the diseases mentioned in 
paragraph 1 are those concerning outpatients attending the 
dispensary. Although it would appear from outside information 
that dysentery is the cause of a considerable number of deaths 
(specially amongst children) in the district only one case turned 
up for treatment. 
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Deaths and Births. 


No information is available because deaths and births are nut 
registered, and only two deaths occurred amongst the patients 
attending the dispensary during the period from 1st January to 
30th September of the year; one died as a result of acute double 
pneumonia and the other of malaria, the former was 20 years old 
and the duration of the illness was two weeks, the latter was 
eix years old and the duration was one week ; these two patients 
were of the male sex. Judging from the information received 
from the inhabitants it would appear that the majority of the 
people die from malaria, pneumonia, yaws, leprosy or dysentery 
(children chiefly). An attempt has been made to estimate the 
birth- and death-rate per 1,000 of the population and it works out 
as follows : 


Birth-rate, 58 per 1,000 of the population per annum. 
Death-rate, 20 per 1,000 of the population per annum. 


Measures for Collection of Vital Statistics. 


The only measures in force for the collection of vital statistics 
are the Census returns. 

Other information of epidemiological interest is available with 
special reference to the incidence of such diseases as sleeping 
sickness, etc. It is thought that if the latter disease exists it 
must be of very rare occurrence as no patient attending the 
dispensary was afflicted with it. No qualified native medical 
practitioners are employed in the district. 


Endemiology. 


The steps taken to cure venereal diseases have been as 
follows :— 

(a) Gonorrhoea.—Irrigation as frequently as possible during 
the day with potassium permanganate solution, and the usual anti- 
xonorrhoeal drugs have been practised ; in the latter stages drugs 
suitable for injection into the urethra are used if the disease fails 
to disappear as the result of treatment by the two above- 
mentioned remedies. 


(b) Syphilis.—A course of novarsenobillon and the usual anti- 
syphilitic drugs are prescribed for oral and intramuscular adininis- 
tration and the ulcers are treated by the application of dressings 
suitable for the disease. Only cases of tertiary syphilis come for 
treatment. The senior boys of the junior trade school have been 
lectured to several times as regards recognition of venereal 
diseases, the importance of reporting sick immediately if they 
suspect that they are afflicted with them, the complications 
which occur if the diseases are not treated, and the 
probability of infecting their future wives and children. The 
Medical Officer inspected these bovs once a week with a view to 
ascertaining whether they were afflicted with venereal disease or 
otherwise. 
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The results of the foregoing treatment have been good. The 
number of cases of syphilis dealt with was 13 and the number of 
cases of gonorrhoea 14. 


Malaria has been treated with quinine administered principally 
by the mouth, but intramuscular injections have been given 
whenever the Medical Officer considered that the signs and 
symptoms of the disease justified such treatment. No case was 
considered sufficiently grave to justify administering quinine by 
the intravenous route; the results have been good, but unfor- 
tunately the patients never attend for a sufficient length of time 
to be completely cured, and this applies to all other diseases ; 
one rarely gets a chance of discharging a patient as cured. As 
far as that is concerned, the inhabitants of this district judge for 
themselves, despite the fact that all treatment is free of charge. 


Yaus is treated by an intramuscular injection of novarseno- 
billon, and it is a peculiar fact that the less civilised the people 
are the more they appreciate this treatment. In tact, they some- 
times turn up for injections before the eruptions have made their 
appearance, and there appears to be a belief amongst the Kon- 
kombas that this wonderful medicine can cure most diseases. 
Suitable dressings are applied to ulcers. Potassium iodide is also 
administered in the usual manner, and each patient suffering 
from yaws is advised to the effect that he must purtake of this 
latter medicine for at least six months from the commencement 
of treatment. The results have been very good; sores rapidly 
disappear from the skin surface and huge ulcers heal up in a 
short time. A few patients who had suffered from the diseases 
for years, and had been attended by their own medicine men, 
were, on arrival, in a very emaciated condition as a result of this 
disease and quite unable to walk to and from the dispensary. 
There is a compound close to the dispensary where yaws patients 
who come from a distance can live. 


Leprosy is treated by intramuscular injection of 0].Chaul- 
moagrae at weekly intervals, and a feeling prevails among the 
lepers that they benefit from this treatment, inasmuch as it 
causes a disappearance of the body pains and fever; the patients 
also state that they feel much stronger after undergoing the treat- 
ment for two or three months than they felt previous thereto. 
Potassium iodide is also administered in the majority of cases by 
the mouth, and suitable dressings are applied to ulcers. There 
is an isolated compound where lepers who come from a distance 
can live if they choose to do so, and they receive a subsistence 
allowance of 4d. per diem each whilst residing there. These do a 
certain amount of work on a farm of their own in the neighbour- 
hood of the compound and thus help to maintain themselves. 


Dracontiasis is usually treated with large doses of antimony 
administered by the mouth daily for five days and with very good 
results. It is also a very popular form of treatment as it does not 
necessitate an operation of any sort. The drug has also been 
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administered intravenously in certain cases. Four thousand seven 
hundred and eleven patients attended the dispensary during the 
period of this Report and, excluding the diseases already men- 
tioned, the diseases which the people suffered from mostly were 
local injuries, ulcers, bronchial catarrh, conjunctivitis, craw- 
craw, scabies, pediculosis, and various forms of tinnea; all these 
diseases were treated with appropriate remedies and apparently 
with very good results, because other people suffering from these 
diseases present themselves in large numbers for treatment. The 
drugs supplied to the station are sufficient to treat all patients 
suffering from all diseases met with. 

The stock of instruments is such as would permit of the 
ordinary operations, but patients requiring operations do not 
attend hospital as the inhabitants of the district regard with 
horror anything in the nature of an operation or even a general 
anaesthetic. Midwifery instruments are also available but no 
opportunity for using them occurred during the period from 
1st January to 30th November, 1924. As regards diet, if patients 
came to the hospital as in-patients they could be supplied with 
food by their own people, and they would, in addition, receive at 
Government expense such medical comforts as tinned milk, 
Brand’s essence of beef, Benger’s Food, etc., and, if required in 
the treatment of the case, alcohol in one form or another, but 
the sick people of this district cannot be persuaded to stay and 
have an in-patient treatment. 


Sanitation. 


Four thousand people were successfully vaccinated during the 
year. 

Latrines have been dug to a depth of 10 ft. in the proportion 
of one for every seven compounds; they are of the trench type, 
covered over with swish, in which there are six holes in each; 
they are also surrounded with zana mat walls and covered with 
grass roofs. 


Disposal of Refuse.—Incinerators are used in which rubbish 
of all sorts is burnt during the dry season; during the rainy 
season it is buried. 


Water Supply.—There are four deep wells in the station from 
which the inhabitants can receive a liberal supply of good drinking 
water. These wells are lined with masonry. There is also a 
stream in the neighbourhood from which the inhabitants can 
procure water at any season of the year. 

Housing.—The houses are comfortable inasmuch as they are 
well thatched, provided with substantial walls, and are kept in a 
reasonably clean condition. 


Prevention of the Breeding of Flies and Mosquitocs.—The 
compounds are frequently inspected by the Medical Officer and 
advice given to the owners as regards the necessity of destroying 
rubbish and stable yard manure, etc., since the latter breeds 
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flies they are also instructed as to the manner in which flies can. 
be a factor. in producing diarrhoea and dysentery. . The method 
of breeding of mosquitoes is also explained to the owners as well 
as the steps to be taken to prevent this, more especially in the 
water which is placed in receptacles to serve as drinking water 
for fowls. Parents are given instruction in the signs and 
symptoms of the various diseases which are caused by mosquito 
bites, and it is also pointed out to them that the less the number 
of mosquitoes in their compounds the less chance they and their 
families have of contracting disease. They are also given advice 
as regards the prevention of dysentery. enteric fever and guinea 
worm. 


ITI.—Report sy THE MEDICAL OFFICER STATIONED AT ZUARAGU, 
ON THE Kusasi PorTION oF THE NORTHERN SECTION. 


183. During a visit to Buguri and Biankuri, in the Togoland 
portion of the Kusasi district, in October last, the Medical Officer 
had the opportunity of inspecting about a thousand natives as 
well as a few of their habitations, and has found that these 
natives, although still rather primitive, generally enjoy very good 
health; they seem to be well fed, and free to a great extent from 
deformities and disease. The above remarks apply not only to the 
Bimobas, but also to the Tangas, Fada Grumahs, Kusasi and 
members of other tribes. Most striking amongst the Bimobas 
was the state of health of the infants still at the breast; they 
obviously appeared much better-nourished than the infants of 
other tribes. The native dwellings are not very different from 
those built by other tribes and, with the exception of receptacles 
holding water with a few mosquito larvae, and an occasional 
pool of stagnant water, are fairly presentable This was, however, 
not found in two villages visited, namely : Buguri and Biankuri ; 
the tribes inhabiting them being more backward with regard to 
cleanliness than other tribes in the Northern Section. Amongst 
the thousand natives medically examined the following diseases 
were diagnosed :— 

(a) Acute conjunctivitis 3 cases (amongst the Bimobas). 
(5) Influenza «. -. 5 ,, (2 Bimobas and 3 Tangas). 


(c) Malaria... .. 2 ,, (1 Tanga and 1 Kusasi). 

(@) Ulcers (presumably 6 ,, (2 Tangas and 4 Bimobas). 
yaws). 

(e) Keloid sis .. 1 case (Tanga). 


LAND ‘TENURE. 

-184. The prevailing form of land tenure is that of a native 
system which is essentially communistic in effect and therefore 
operates to make accessible to all and sundry the use of the soil 
for the raising of food crops. The soil to the native mind is the 
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gift of the gods for the production of man’s sustenance, and no 
man may, therefore, be prevented from its rightful use. This is 
the philosophy of the communal claim to the use of the soil in 
those agricultural divisions which have not yet felt the influence 
of the cocoa industry which demands more permanent tenure of 
land and exclusive ownership. 


185. The lands belonging to the Native State are those 
attached to the stool of the ruling chief. and may.be sold to defray 
stool debts, though recourse is rarely, if ever, had to such means. 


186. There is no written law by which the native system of 
land tenure is legally recognised, but long usage has given it 
legal force and established it as a firm precedent. 


187. The Forests Ordinance of the Gold Coast (Chapter 95 
of the Iaws of the Colony), which deals with the establishment 
of Forest Reserves and their conservation and management, and 
regulates the dealing with forest produce has not yet been made 
applicable to the British Sphere. There would, however, appear 
to be as yet no danger of forest denudation. 


188. There are no measures for the registration of landed 
property, but the registration of instruments affecting land is 
provided for by Chapter 90 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony 


189. The acquisition of land for public service is regulated by 
the Public Lands Ordinance (Chapter 85 of the Laws of the 
Colony). 


190. The alienation of land is subject to the approval of the 
Administration, and all contracts are signed before the Political 
Officers, on whom is imposed the duty of seeing that fair 
contracts are made. 


MORAL, SOCIAL AND MATERIAL WELFARE 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


191. The customs and rights of the people have been fully 
recognised with the exception, of course, of those customs 
repugnant to the ethics of a civilised community. The in- 
habitants participate in all public services whenever possible. 


192. The provisions of the Towns and Health Ordinance, 
Chapter 65 of the Laws of the Gold Coast, was applied to the 
townships of Ho and Kpando during the year. This Ordinance 
defines the town boundaries, regulates the construction of streets 
and buildings, the removal of dangerous buildings, the naming 
of streets and numbering of houses, abatement of fires and 
nuisances, regulates the conduct of slaughterhouses and markets, 
and the control of infectious diseases and the licensing of dogs. 


193. A Public Health Committee organised during 1923, 
which consists of the District Commissioner, the Medical Officer, 
the senior Officer of the Public Works Department, the local 
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Head Chief, and two influential Africans, has met monthly, and 
its reports containing recommendations for sanitary improve- 
ments have been forwarded to the Provincial Health Board at 
Koforidua. 


194, A local Welfare Committee was organised at Ho during 
the year and consisted of the District Commissioner as president, 
and a number of African officials and local merchants. This 
Committee assembled, when convenient, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing local affairs and requirements. 


195. A Tuiterary Society was opened during the year at Ho 
by the African staff, and local gentlemen’ have been invited to 
become members. The society is formed for the purpose of 
obtaining a wider literary knowledge. 


196. The Boy Scout movement, of which mention was made 
in paragraph 144 of the last year’s Report, was held in abeyance 
during the year at Ho, owing to the lack of experienced Scout- 
masters. It has been arranged for Political Officers during their 
leave to attend a course of instruction in England, so as to enable 
them to place the movement in the future on a sound basis. 


Ho AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


197. The Second Annual Agricultural Show, organised by 
local residents in Ho, was held on the 9th January, 1924, with the 
object of stimulating more interest in the agriculture of the 
district—an industry here of varied aspects, which had previously 
been rather neglected The attendance was estimated at 5,000, 
including the local officials, the head chiefs (who appeared in 
state regalia with large and enthusiastic followings), numerous 
local bands and a guard of honour furnished by the Togoland 
police. 

198. The exhibits, in which the British Togoland, Keta, and 
Trans-Volta districts competed, reached the large number of 
1,600. An encouraging feature was the improvement in many 
sections upon the quality of last year’s exhibits, from which it 
appears that the people are beginning to realise the object of 
holding these shows, and that they are of real educative value. 


199. The outstanding class in the show was cotton, which 
comprised over 150 exhibits and was pronounced by the judges 
to be of outstanding merit. The class in cocoa pods was interest- 
ing as showing how a lesson can be learned, for whereas last 
year all exhibits showed signs of insect attack, this year 
practically all were sound. There were many exhibits of 
palm oil and kernels, and the latter especially were of very good 
quality. 

200. The foodstuffs section showed a wide range, the out- 
standing classes being the yams and native beans, which showed 
varieties of great merit. The native manufactures section was 
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well patronised—a considerable amount of weaving and pottery 
work being carried on in the district. In the livestock section, 
evidence of the gradual acquiring of the ‘‘ show spirit '’ was seen 
—several exhibits being ‘‘ got up ’’ for the occasion and a special 
prize was awarded for an exhibit of poultry carefully fenced and 


tended. 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


201. The Veterinary Department of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, operating in the Northern Section of the 
British Sphere was reported on as follows for the year under 
review :— 


Animal Husbandry. 


The general type of cattle in the Mandated Area is the taurine 
type of cattle, but in the Northern Section many crosses occur 
with the zebu type. -The cattle in the far north are better than 
those seen in the south, probably owing to environment conditions 
and more lime being obtainable in their food and water. 


There has been a general increase in stock over the Census 
figures and particularly so in the Northern Section, where a third 
Census of cattle was undertaken in order to verify the correctness 
of the figures. 


Comparative Census of Stock. 





Cattle. Sheep & Goats. Horses. Donkeys. 
1921 1924 1921 1924 1921 1924 1921 1924 


Kusasi Man- 1,581 3,986 6,800 7,592 190 217 161 219 
dated Area. 





Southern Mam- 478 517 2,385 2,385* 8 12 14 14* 
prusi Man- 
dated Area. 


Eastern 11,161 11,654 19,986 19,986* 626 626* 48 48" 
Dagomba. 





Total... 13,220 16,157 29,171 29,963 824 855 223 281 





* This denotes that the Census in 1924 was not taken, and the figures 
used are the figures of 1921, which is a low estimate as stock are expected 
to have increased owing to Regulations under Ordinance prohibiting the 
sale and killing of female stock. 


The majority of the cattle in the Northern Section are 
herded by Fulanis and penned in thorn zerebas; these zercbas 
are moved from time to time. In the other regions of the 
Mandated Territory they are generally herded by the sons of the 
stock breeders. 
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Sheep.—The sheep bred are of the hair type and small. 
The breed is degenerating through too much inter-breeding, bad 
management, and through being crossed with the goat. Attention 
has been given to the subject and Regulations have been made 
under Ordinance for prohibiting the killing and sale of female 
sheep (ewes). In certain localities good native rams have been 
introduced. 


Poultry.—A number of pure-bred English poultry have been 
distributed in the Northern Section and in Eastern Dagomba 
for the improvement of the native poultry. 


Tours of Inspection. 


A Veterinary Officer visits the Northern Section of the 
Mandated Sphere once a quarter, and the Veterinary Assistant 
stationed in the Bawku district visits these areas once a month. 
Active propaganda was carried on in this area encouraging the 
people to breed more stock. Lectures in simple language on the 
prevention and care of the sick, hygiene, and zootechnics were 
given by the Veterinary Officer and Veterinary Assistant. These 
lectures were popular and were well attended. Demonstrations 
in handling and castrations of weedy males were also carried out 
before the people, so that they could compare our methods with 
their own. One hundred and seventeen young weedy bulls 
were castrated during the year under review. 


In the Eastern Dagomba area, owing to shortage of staff, 
no official of the Department was able to carry out a tour 
of inspection. No sickness of stock was reported from this area. 


Quarantine Stations. 


Three main cattle-routes pass through the Mandated 
Territory. Quarantine stations for stock are situated on two 
of these routes, namely :— 


(a) At Pusiga in the Northern Section on the Fada’n Gruma- 
Bawku road, and 

(b) At Kudani in eastern Dagomba on the Sansane-Mangu- 
Yendi road. 


There is no quarantine station on the Bassari-Kratchi route as 
the number of stock in the area through which this route passes 
does not warrant the expense of building and working such a 
station there. 


Nine days’ quarantine is imposed on all cattle coming from 
French Territories, and one day for all other stock. The 
imposition of quarantine is for the checking of the introduction 
and spread of contagious and infectious disease of animals. 
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Diseases of Animals. 


In the class of minor diseases, 72 clinical cases were treated, 
principally myiasis, deformed feet, and foot rot. Among 
the major diseases there have been five outbreaks of cattle 
plague, one of anthrax and one of lung plague, besides which a 
number of sheep have died from wire-worm (Haemonchus 
contortus). 


Protective inoculation with anti-cattle plague serum was 
practised on cattle against cattle plague. 179 cattle were 
inoculated by the serovaccine method and 1,117 cattle were 
inoculated by the serum-alone method in the areas affected with 
cattle plague. 


TRADE. 
Customs Preventive Service. 


202. The primary object of this force is the protection of 
Revenue and the fostering of trade. Although the members are 
armed with a carbine of the Lee-Enfield pattern, it cannot be 
termed an armed force from a military point of view as the 
carbines are issued for self-protection. The service performs 
duties for the Gold Coast as well as for the British Sphere. 


203. The authorised strength is as follows :— 


3 European Civil Officers (Collectors of Customs), 
2 First Class Superintendents, 
5 Second Class Superintendents, 
18 Third Class Superintendents, 
7 Sergeants, 
12 Corporals, 
31 First Class Constables and, 
59 Second Class Constables, 
total strength 137. 


204. The force is divided into three sections :— 
(i) The Northern Section, which consists of the following 
stations :— 

Siari, Dadiase, Pampawe, Kadjebi (Headquarters), 
Borada, and Baglo. 

(ii) The Central Section, with the following stations :— 
Apegame, Wati, Leklebi-Dafo, (Headquarters), 
Ashanti, Honuta, and British Nyive. 

(iii) The Sonthern Section, with the following stations :— 
Kpetoe and Sope. 


205. Recruiting is voluntary, preference being given to 
Reservists of the Gold Coast Regiment and to members of tribes 
in the Northern Territories. 
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Trade Statistics. 


206. In order to expedite the Report in time for submission 
by the prescribed date, the trade statistics are quoted for the 
Financial Year 1923-24, and the six months April to September, 


1924 :— 








Exports. 
Six months. 
Financial year 1923-24. April to September, 1924. 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. £ «d Tons. £ 8 d. 
Cotton (raw)... 179 6,020 19 1 50 1,388 12 0 
Cocoa 3,542 99,588 2 4 617 15,346 5 10 
Kola ... oo 36 1,357 5 5 36 1,327 15 9 
Palm kernels 531 6,166 8 1 129 3,374 18 1 

Gals. Gals. 

Palm oil 40,954 3,098 1 0 39,805 2,972 0 6 
Total value ... —_— £115,230 15 11 — £24,409 12 2 
Imports. 

Article. Value. 

Financial Six months. 
year April-September, 

1923-1924. 1924, 
£a. d. £e. d. 
Cotton piece goods .. 5,630 18 9 1,123 0 8 
Tobacco.. 7 . 2,916 17 9 1,356 12 6 
Cigarettes 305 8 10 179 9 4 
Hardware and “cutlery. +. 1,417.17 9 921 4 4 
Wearing apparel eae Mie ws. 4,744 7 7 1,299 11 2 

Other articles of European 
manufacture... ea eG «. 3,275 19 1 608 3 4 
Provisions 561 7 2 456 9 6 
Kerosene «. 1455 5 6 750 15-9 
Salt . 2,493 4 4 1,196 16 1 
Total £22,801 6 9 


£7,892 2 8 


207. Exports.—A quantity of cocoa, which is mainly exported 
into the French Sphere, is grown in the vicinity of Tchito, 
Anyirawase, Bame, and Kpeve in the Gold Coast, and this enters 
the British Sphere on account of the close proximity of the French 
railway at Palime to which it is conveyed by motor lorry. 


208. Imports.——The whole of the imports mentioned in the 
above schedule cross the frontier from the French into the British 
Sphere. 


209. Trade has greatly improved during the past twelve 
months, and this is evidenced by the increased quantity of goods 
entering the local markets and the influx of people. 
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GENERAL INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


210. All the Gold Coast Ordinances have been applied to the 
British Sphere of Togoland with the sole exception of the Native 
Jurisdiction Ordinance, and excepting the proclamations given in 
the appendix to the First Schedule of the British Sphere of 
Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924—Appendix A to this 
Report—all Togoland proclamations have been revoked as from 
the Ist April, 1924. 


211. The following International Conventions have been 
applied to the British Sphere ;— 


(a) The Berne Convention of 26th September, 1906, for the 
suppression of night work for women. The provisions 
of this Convention have been incorporated in the 
Regulation of Employment Ordinance of the Gold 
Coast Colony, No, 11, of 1921, which Ordinance 
applies to the British Sphere of Togoland. 


(b) The Berne Convention of 26th September, 1906, concern- 
ing the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. This Convention was 
applied to the British Mandated Sphere by the 
Ordinance entitled ‘‘ The White Phosphorus Matches 
Prohibition Ordinance’’ of the 11th July, 1911 
(Chapter 145 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony). 


(c) Conventions of 18th May, 1904, and 4th May, 1910, 
regarding the suppression of White Slave Traffic. 
The objects of this Convention are regulated by the 
provisions of Section 433 of the Criminal Code 
(Chapter 16). 


(d) Convention of 4th May, 1910, regarding the suppression 
of obscene publications. Section 432 of the Criminal 
Code deals with this matter. 


(e) The Opium Convention, signed at The Hague on 23rd 
January, 1912, and brought into force by Article 295 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, has been 
applied by the ‘‘ Opium Ordinance ’’ of the Gold 
Coast Colony (Chapter 60). 


(f) The General Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference 
of 1890, brought into force by Ordinances entitled 
“The Slave Dealing Abolition Ordinance ’’ (Chapter 
5) and “ The Gold Coast Emancipation Ordinance ”’ 
(Chapter 6) of the Gold Coast have been applied to 
the Mandated Sphere. 

(g) The Convention for the control of the trade in spirits 
(Convention of Brussels of 3rd November, 1906, and 
the Liquor Traffic Convention signed at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, on the 10th September, 1919, are 
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embodied in the Second Spirituous Liquors Ordinance, 
1920, of the Gold Coast. This Ordinance applies to 
the British Sphere. 


(h) The Convention for the control of the traflic in arms and 
ammunition in Africa, signed at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, on the 10th September, 1919, was brought 
into force in the British Sphere by the application 
thereto of the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, No. 23, 
of 1921, of the Gold Coast Colony, and No. 8, of 1921, 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 


(i) The international arrangements relating to extradition 
of persons charged with extraditable offences have 
been brought into force in the British Sphere by the 
‘‘ British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance, No. 2, of 
1924, entitled ‘‘ The Fugitive Criminals Surrender 
Ordinance, 1924.’’ 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


212. The information required under this head has been 
dealt with under the various heads of the Report. 


213. Legal Marriage is licensed under the Marriage Ordin- 
ance of the Gold Coast (Chapter 71 of the Laws of the Colony). 


214. No figures are available regarding births and deaths, but 
the Sanitary Department has continued to keep record of those 
reported, more or less for the detection of the presence of any 
unusual occurrence. 


215. No control is exercised on emigration and immigration 
and no statistics are available. As stated in the previous year’s 
Report, emigration to the Gold Coast during the cocoa season has 
continued to be active, and residence there is for the duration 
of the cocoa season only. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 

216. The fiscal resources of the British Sphere are inadequate 
to meet the cost of the policy of progress of the people and 
development of the country applied by the Mandatory Power 
to its own colonies and, accordingly, the balance of the funds 
required for the British Sphere are supplied by the Gold Coast. on 
whose finances the British Sphere thus forms a charge The 
financial statement given in Appendix D shows the approximate 
extent to which the Territory is financially dependent on the Gold 
Coast. 


217. There is no independent budget system, and the financial 
administration of the Territory is subject to the provisions made 
in the Gold Coast Estimates. 
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218. Taxation is mainly indirect, and direct taxation, as repre- 
sented by the following licence fees, is subject to fixed rates :— 
(i) Firearms and ammunition :— 
Flintlock and cap gun 2s. 6d. for every five years. 
Shot guns and air guns 2s. 6d. a year. 
(ii) Public letter writer :— 
10s. a year. 
(iii) Motor cars :— 


A Year. 
For every motor cycle 100 
For every motor car not ereondany 13 ne 
net weight constructed solely for carry- 
ing passengers... 2 2 0 
For every motor car not falling under one 
of the above descriptions oe a 6 6 0 
Carriages :— 
For every half ton of net weight or frac- 
tional part thereof ee $33 eu: 100 
(iv) Dogs :— 


2s. 6d. @ year. 
(v) Spirit Licences :— 
See paragraph 126. 


219. British West African alloy and nickel coins as well as 
British West African currency notes are the recognised medium 
of currency. The alloy coins are the 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d. pieces; 
the nickel are pennies, half-pennies and one-tenth pennies, while 
the currency notes are of the value of 20s., 10s., 2s.,and1s. All 
these are accepted at their face value, and the requirements of the 
Territory are regulated by the West African Currency Board. 


220. There are no banks operating in the British Sphere, but 
facilities for cash remittances are provided by the Treasury and 
Post Office, the latter department possessing a Savings Bank, 
under the control of the Gold Coast Government. 
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APPENDIX A. 
BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND. 
Ordinance. 
No. 1 of 1924. 


AN ORDINANCE to make further provision for the administration of the 
British Sphere of Togoland. 
[Ist April, 1924.] 


WHEREAS by the Order of His Majesty the King in Council bearing 
date the 11th day of October, 1923, and entitled ‘ The British Sphere of 
Togoland Order in Council, 1923”’* provision has been made for the 
Government of the British Sphere of Togoland : 
AND WHEREAS by Articles V and VI of the said Royal Order in 
Council the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony is empowered to make 
by Ordinance all such provision as may from time to time be necessary 
for the administration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Northern and Southern 
Sections respectively of the said British Sphere, as also for the other 
matters in the said Articles specified : 
AND WHEREAS it is now expedient by Ordinance to make further 
provision for the administration of the Government of the said British 
Sphere of Togoland: 
BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast 
with respect to the British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 
1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘“ The British Sphere of Togoland Short title and 
Administration Ordinance, 1924,” and shall come into force on the first day Crordingaee 
of April, 1924. 


2. This Ordinance shall, except where the context otherwise requires, Application of 
apply to the whole British Sphere. nee 


3. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires— Taterpretation, 


“ British Sphere ” means the British Sphere of Togoland. 

“Chief Commissioner’? means. the Chief Commissioner of the 
Protectorate.” 

“ Colony ” means the Gold Coast Colony. 

“Governor” means the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. 

“Northern Section” means the Northern Section of the British 
Sphere. ; 

“Protectorate” means the British Protectorate of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. 

“Southern Section”? means the Southern Section of the British 
Sphere. 

4. (1) In its application to the Northern Section the law for the Provision with 
time being in force in that Protectorate shall be construed subject to [erect to the 
such verbal alterations and modifications (not substantially affecting laws in the 
the main purport thereof) as may be necessary to render the same con- Pttlsh Sphere. 
veniently applicable in the said Section. 


(2) In its application to the Southern Section the law for the time 
being in force in the Colony shall be construed subject to such verbal 
alterations and modifications (not substantially affecting the main purport 





* Vide Gold Coast “‘ Gazette” No. 4 of 1924, at pages 54 et segg. 
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thereof) as may be necessary to render the same conveniently applicable 
in the said Section, and in particular subject to the following modifica- 
tions :— 


(a) Wherever the expression ‘‘ Governor in Council” occurs in or 
under any law for the time being in force in the Colony, the 
expression ‘‘ Governor ” shall be substituted therefor. 


(b) Wherever the expression “‘ Order in Council”? occurs in or under 
any law for the time being in force in the Colony, the expression 
“Order” shall be substituted therefor; and 


(c) Wherever any law for the time being in force in the Colony contains 
a reference to the Legislative Council, it shall have effect as 
if it contained no such reference to the Legislative Council. 


(3) (a) In the case of any laws relating to the transfer of land which 
are in force in any part of the British Sphere under the terms 
of Article V or Article VI of the British Sphere of Togoland 
Order in Council, 1923, the provisions of any such laws shall be 
construed together with and subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article 5 of the British Mandate for Togoland* ; 
which paragraph is in the following terms :— 


“No native land may be transferred, except between natives, 
without the previous consent of the public authorities, and no 
real rights over native land in favour of non-natives may be 
created except with the same consent.” 


(b) In the interpretation of the said paragraph the expression 
“natives” shall be construed as referring to natives of the 
British Sphere ; and the expression “ public authorities ”? shall 
be construed as referring to the District Commissioner. 


Division of 5. (1) Until the Governor shall have otherwise ordered under 
Northern and section 3 of the Northern Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, 


Sectionsinto of the Protectorate, as applied to the Northern Section, the Northern 


cistrlete., Section shall be divided into the following districts :— 
Ret of 1002, (a) The Northern Mamprussi District (Togoland portion of) ; 


(6) The Kusassi District (Togoland portion of) ; 
(c) The Southern Mamprussi District (Togoland portion of) ; 
(d) The Eastern Gonja District (Togoland portion of) ; 
(e) The Eastern Dagomba District ; and 
(f) The Kratchi District. 
(2) Until the Governor shall have otherwise ordered under section 21 
of the Supreme Court Ordinance of the Colony, as applied to the Southern 


Section, the Southern Section shall form one district, to be called the 
Ho district. 


Gold Coast 
Colony, Cap. 7. 


Administration 6. (1) Until otherwise by Order of the Governor’ordered, the Northern 

of SOneEn aud Mamprussi District (Logoland portion of), the Kusassi District (Togoland 

Scetions, portion of), and the Southern Mamprussi District (Togoland portion of) 
shall be administered and treated as if such Districts formed part of the 
Northern Province of the Protectorate and the Eastern Gonja District 
(Togoland portion of), the Eastern Dagomba District, and the Kratchi 
District, shall be administered and treated as if such Districts formed 
part of the Southern Province of the Protectorate. 






(2) The Southern Section shall be administered and treated as if it 
formed part of the Eastern Province of the Colony. 





* Vide Gold Coust “ Gazette” No. 4 of 1924, at pages 54 et sega. 
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(3) Except in cases in respect of which it is otherwise provided and 
except in cases in respect of which the operation of this subsection is by 
the necessary or presumed intendment of law excluded— 

(a) any statutory facilities, powers, rights, or privileges, which 
are available or which have effect in the Protectorate by virtue 
of any licence, grant, permit, authorisation, registration, or by 
virtue of any impressment or aflixture of seals or stamps, or by 
virtue of any like instrument or act, issued, granted, or done 
under the provisions of any law for the time being in force in 
the Protectorate and in the Northern Section, shall (subject 
always to any necessary or prescribed limitations or modifica- 
tions) be available or have the like effect in the Northern Section 
as for the time being they are or have in the Protectorate ; and 

(6) any statutory facilities, powers, rights, or privileges, which 
are availeble or which have effect in the Eastern Province 
of the Colony by virtue of any licence, grant, permit, anthorisa- 
tion, registration, or by virtue cf any impressment or aflixture 
of seals or stamps, or by virtue of any like instrument. or act 
issued, granted, or done under the provisions of any law for the 
time being in force in the Eastern Province of the Colony, 
and in the Southern Section, shall (subject always to any 
necessary or prescribed limitations or modifications) be available 
or have the like efiect in the Southern Section as for the time 
being they are or have in the Eastern Province of the Cclony. 








7. Any civil or criminal cause or matter which shall at tho close Provision with 
of the day immediately preceding that of the commencement of this [ict to, cou 
Ordinance be pending in the Court of Senior Political Officer or in. the certain causes 
Court of the District Political Officer may in every respect be continucd, "4 matters. 
determined and concluded, in the Court which shall be appropriate to 
such cause or matter after the commencement of this Ordinance. And. 
every judgment, order, or sentence, in any such cause or matter may be 
enforced in the same manner in or by such last-mentioned Court as if it 
were a judgment, order, or sentence in a cause or matter originally instituted 
in such Court. 





8. (1) With respect to the Southern Section, the District Commis- dation cere 
sioner’s Court, until otherwise provided under section 20 of the District {rd on, the 
Commissioners Ordinance of the Colony, shall have and may exercise a@ missioner’s 
like jurisdiction to that for the time being vested in the District Commis- Court in certatn 
sioner of the Quittah-Addah District of the Colony when sitting at Quittah. respect to the 
Provided that in criminal cases the said Court shall have power to impose Southern 
a sentence of imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not f 
exceeding one year, and a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, in cases Gold Cans! 
where such sentence or sentences is or are otherwise lawful. bua ar 

(2) The District Commissioner’s Court, when formed by the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner or Deputy Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province of the Colony, shall have and may exercise with respect to the 
Southern Section full jurisdiction to hear and determine summarily cases 
of the following offences (including attempts and conspiracies to commit 
the same, and abetments thereof) :— 

(a) All offences under sections 173 and 174 of the Criminal Code ; 

(6) Manslaughter by negligence, under section 228 of the Criminal 
Code, in cases where in the opinion of the said Court the offence colar eae ie 
is one which can adequatcly be dealt with by a sentence of ag 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding two years. 


Gold Coast 
Colony Cap. 16. 


9. (1) Native tribunals in the British Sphere may exercise the juris- Fe erin mate 
diction exercised by them immediately prior to the commencement of tritnals in the 
this Ordinance, and in like manner to that in which such jurisdiction was British Sphere. 


at that time exercised. 


Proviso. 


Northern 
Territorics. 
No. 1 of 1902, 


Provision with 
respect. to im- 
portation and 
exportation. 


Revocation of 
existing Pro- 
clamations, 


Gold Coast 
Colony, Cap. 2, 
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Provided that— 

(a) A native tribunal shall not have jurisdiction to hear any case 
where any of the parties concerned is not a native of the British 
Sphere ; 

(b) A native tribunal shall not have jurisdiction in any class of 
case which the Governor may by an Order under his hand 
declare to be without the jurisdiction of a native tribunal ; 
and any such Order may be general, or may be confined in 
its application to any particular native tribunal specified in 
such Order; and 

(c) No native tribunal shall enforce any judgment or order by any 
barbarous or inhuman method or in any manner repugnant 
to natural justice ; nor shall any native tribunal impose as a 
penalty any pecuniary fine exceeding in amount two pounds. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Chief Commissioner or any other Com- 
missioner with respect to the Northern Section, and for the Provincial 
Commissioner or District Commissioner with respect to the Southern 
Section, at his discretion or carry out a lawful sentence or enforce a lawful 
judgment or order of a native tribunal. 

(3) With respect to the Northern Section, it shall be lawful for the 
Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner to stop the hearing of 
any case before a native tribunal, and to refer the parties to the appro- 
priate British Court ; and a similar power is hereby vested in the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner and also in the District Commissioner with respect 
to the Southern Section. 

(4) Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of a native tribunal 
may appeal to the District Commissioner's Court. With respect to the 
Northern Section, such appeals shall be governed by any rules under 
section 25 (1) of the Northern Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, 
which for the time being may be in force with respect to the Northern 
Section ; and, with respect to the Southern Section, such appeals shall be 
governed by any rules made by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Colony in that behalf and for the time being in force. And the said 
Chief Justice is hereby empowered to make such rules. 





10. Save as may otherwise in any particular regard by law be pro- 
vided, and save also where the context shall necessarily otherwise require, 
for Customs purposes generally in the British Sphere, as also with respect 
to all matters relating to the importation or exportation of articles and 
animals, references in the Customs laws or in any other law to importation 
or exportation or to their cognate terms shall be construed as excluding 
all references— 

(a) to direct importation into the Northern Section from the Pro- 
tectorate, Ashanti, or from the Southern Section ; 

(b) to direct importation into the Southern Section from the Colony, 
Ashanti, or from the Northern Section ; 

(c) to direct exportation from the Northern Section into the Pro- 
tectorate, Ashanti, or into the Southern Section ; and 

(d) to direct exportation from the Southern Section into the Colony, 
Ashanti, or into the Northern Section. 


11. (1) Save as provided in the First Schedule hereto, all Proclamations 
issued with respect to the British Sphere or with respect to any part 
thereof by the Governor or by the Officer for the time being commanding 
the British Forces in Togoland which shall be in force on the day imme- 
diately preceding that of the commencement of this Ordinance shall as 
from and after that day be and stand revoked. 

(2) The provisions of section 6 of the Interpretation Ordinance of the 
Colony shall apply to the provisions of subsection (1) of this section as if 
the proclamations revoked thereby were Ordinances of Colony repealed 
by an Ordinance of the Colony. 
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12. The provisions set forth in the First and Second Schedules hereto Provisions of 
shall have the force of law as if enacted in the body of this Ordinance. Eumtans 
Schedules to 
have the force 
of law. 
13. The Ordinances of the Colony specified in the Third Schedule Exctusion of 
hereto are hereby excluded from application to the Southern Section. certaln Ordl- 
hances of the 
Colony from. 
ication to 
outhern 
tion, 






FIRST SCHEDULE (Section 11). 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 11 of the British Sphere Certain Pro- 
of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924, the undermentioned een tons 
Proclamations shall with any necessary consequential modifications be in the British 
and remain in force in and throughout the British Sphere, and (construed SPhete- 
together) shall have the force of law. Provided that in particular, as 
respects the first-mentioned of such Proclamations, the powers conferred. 
on the Officer Commanding the British Forces shall be vested in the 
Governor ; and that references in any of such Proclamations to the Court 
of the Senior Political Ofticer shall be construed as references to the 
Supreme Court. 

(1) The German firms Closure and Liquidation (Togoland) Pro- German firms 
clamation which was issued at Lome on the 29th January, 1916, eerie 
by the Officer Commanding the British Forces in Togoland ; 
(2) The Proclamation, numbered as No. 25 of 1920, which was Vesting of 
issued at Accra by the Governor on the 2nd November, 1920; CHER ret 

Oticer. 

(3) The Enemy Property Control and Disposal Proclamation, 1922 Enemy Property 
(Togoland Proclamation, No. 13 of 1922), which was issue L fyntrol aad 
at Accra by the Governor on the 28th July, 1922 ; ciate 

(4) The Enemy Property Control and Disposal (No. 2) Proclamation, Enemy Pro- 
1922 (Togoland Proclamation, No. 16 of 1922), which was po eat 

issued at Accra by the Governor on the 22nd December, 1922 ; turther pro- ’ 


e visions respect- 
and’ ing. 





Accra by the Governor on the 22nd day of January, 1924. of 1922. 


2. An authentic reproduction of the above proclamations is exhibited 
in the Appendix to this Ordinance. 


SECOND SCHEDULE (Section 12). 


1. Until otherwise by Order of the Governor ordered, the exchange Exchange value 
value of the German silver mark shall for all purposes be reckoned as ua tie 
sixpence. British Sphere. 

2. The Detention of Kobina Esubonten, Jasiwahene, Coumassie, Detention in the 
in the Ho District during His Majesty's pleasure shall continue to be 2ritish Sphere 
lawful as heretofore; and all public officers shall have power to take bonten, Jasi- 
all such necessary action and to do all such necessary things as the wabene, Coo 
due execution of the Order of the Governor made with respect to the 
said Kobina Esubonten on the 12th July, 1922 (Ashanti Order by the 
Governor, No. 4 of 1922), or of any other lawful Order made in that behalf, 
may reasonably require. 

3. Tie Collectors of Customs for the time being in charge of Preventive Power to Col- 
Service Stations in the British Sphere shall have and may exercise within /t0r of | 


the appropriate territorial areas the jurisdiction and powers of a District exercise certain 


Commissioner for the purposes of causes and matters arising under the nogiteiial, 
following Ordinances :— British Sphere, 
(a) The Customs Ordinance, 1923, of the Colony. Gold Const 


Colony No. 8, of 
1923. 


(6) The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Colony. Gold Coast, 
Colony, No. 280t 
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Gold Coast fan . 7 . 
colons, Maca (c) The Second Spirituous Liquors Ordinance, 1920, of the Colony. 
of 1920. 
Bia x (d) The provisions of the Northern Territories Administration 
lofiyz.' Ordinance, 1902, of the Protectorate relating to the Customs. 
Fore No. (e) The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Protectorate. 
8 of 1921. 
Colony. No. 31 (f) The Second Spirituous Liquors Ordinance, 1920, of the Colony, 
of 1ez0, as applied to the Protectorate. 
Provided that it shall be lawful for the Governor, as he shall think fit, 
by an Order under his hand to amend or revoke this provision, and to 
substitute some other provision therefor. 
Arm 800) 4. Until otherwise by due authority provided— 
Erescrived (a) Ho, Kete-Kratchi, and Yendi shall be prescribed places of entry 
Bold Coust ie for the purposes of section 8 of the Arms and Ammunition 
Colony. No, 23 Ordinance, 1921, of the Colony, and of section 7 of the Arms 
Northern Terri- and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Protectorate, as the 
tories, No. 8 of case may be. 
1gzi. 
Brvecelbed (b) The Government magazines at Kete-Kratchi and at Yendi shall 
houses. be prescribed public warehouses for the purposes of section 2 of 
Norhira Terri the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, of the Pro- 
ies, No. 8 oF 
1y21, tectorate. 


Gold Coast 


Colony Cap. 71 5. Until otherwise by due authority provided, the following provisions 


shall operate for the purposes of the Marriage Ordinance of the Colony, 

or of the said Ordinance as applied to the Protectorate, as the case may be. 

Gold Coast 7 (a) The districts for the time being administered as if they formed 

felony, Copal part of the Northern Province of the Protectorate shall be 
treated as if they formed part of the Northern Marriage District 
of the Protectorate; and the districts for the time being 
administered as if they formed part of the Southern Province 
of the Protectorate shall be treated as if they formed part of 
the Southern Marriage District of the Protectorate. (Section 3 
of the Marriage Ordinance). 

(6) The Southern Section shall form one marriage district, to be 
called the Ho Marriage District. (Section 3 of the Marriage 
Ordinance.) 

Gold Coast (c) The District Commissioner for the time being of the Ho District 

Poles bepeths and the Commissioner for the time being stationed at Kpando, 

shall be the Registrar of Marriages and the Deputy Registrar 
of Marriages respectively for the Ho Marriage District. (Section + 
of the Marriage Ordinance.) 

Gold Const (d) The offices of the Registrars of Marriages shall be at the offices 

Colony, Cap. Jt: of the officers concerned at their headquarters. (Section 5 of 

the Marriage Ordinance.) 

Gold Coast (e) The following ministers of religion shall be Marriage Officers for 

Colony, Cap. 71, the Ho Marriage District. (Section 6 of the Marriage 

Ordinance) :— 

(i) The Roman Catholic Priest in Charge of the Ho District 
having his residence at Kpando. 

(ii) The Roman Catholic Priest in Charge at Kpando. 

(iii) The Pastor for the time being in charge of the Scottish 
Mission at Akpatu. 

(iv) The Pastor for the time being in charge of the Scottish 
Mission at Amedjope. 

(v) The Pastor for the time being in charge of the Scottish 
Mission at Ho. 

(vi) The Pastor for the time being in charge of the Scottish 
Mission at Kpando, 


Gold Coast 
Colony, Cap.71. 
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(f) The following places of public worship shall be licensed places Go cols Coast 


for the celebration of marriages. 


Ordinance) :— 


(Section 7 of the Marriage 


Colony, Cap. 71. 


(i) The Chapels of the Scottish Mission situate in the following 


places :— 
Akpafu, 
Borada, 
Guamang, 
Gyasekan, 
Hohoe, 


Agate, 
Akome, 
Amedjope, 
Anfoe Tsebi, 
Anfoevi, 
Dzokpe, 
Gbaszeme, 


Abutia Kloe, 
Abutia Teti, 
Akoviefe, 
Bagble, 


Anfoe Bume, 
Anfoega, 
Aveme, 


Kpakplawusi, 
Kpeme, 
Likpe Bala, 
Ntsumuru, 


Have, 

Hlefi, 

Kame, 
Koloenu, 
Kpoeta, 
Leklebi Duga, 
Logba Tota, 


Ho, 
Kpetoe, 
Matse, 
Sokode, 


Botoku, 
Fessi, 
Kpando, 


Odomi, 
Santrokofi, 
Wegbe, 
Worawora. 


Nyangbo, 
Saviepe, 

Ve Deme, 
Ve Hoehme, 
Wane, 
Wodze. 


Taviepe, 
Waya, 
Ziavi. 


Tsrukpe, 
Vakpo, 
Wusuta. 


(ii) The following Chapels of the Roman Catholic Mission :— 
The Chapel of the Immaculate Conception at Kpandu. 


The Chapel of St. Michael at Ho. 


The Chapel of St. Augustine at Bla. 


6. In its application to the Southern Section the Bremen Mission 
Ordinance, 1922 (together with any rules made or to be made there- 
under), shall be construed subject to the following modifications :— 


(1) For clauses (a) and (b) of subsection (2) of section 2 of the said 


Ordinance the following clauses shall be substituted :— 


(a) Any property, real as well as personal, in the Southern Section, 
including all choses in action, which belonged to or was in the 
possession of the Bremen Mission on the thirty-first day of 


August, 1920. 


(b) All choses in action heretofore since the thirtieth day of August» 
1920, accrued or hereafter accruing including all proceeds thereof, 
which choses in action and proceeds shall heretofore have accrued 
or shall hereafter be due to accrue to the credit of the accounts 
kept in connection with the management by the Government 
since the said date of the property and affairs of the Bremén 
Mission in the Southern Section. 


(2) The trustees for the time being appointed under section 3 of the 
said Ordinance to be trustees of the property of the Bremen Mission 
in the Colony shall be the trustees also of the property of the said Mission 
in the Southern Section; and the vesting in such trustees of the property 
in the Southern Section shall have effect from the date of their appointment 
as trustees for the property of the Bremen Mission in the Colony. 


THIRD SCHEDULE (Section 13). 


The Native Jurisdiction Ordinance, and all Ordinances amending Gold Coast 


the same. 


Colony, Cap 82. 
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APPENDIX (First Schedule). 


SUBJOINED ARE AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF THE PROCLAMATIONS 
SPECIFIED IN THE First SCHEDULE TO THE BriTIsH SPHERE OF 
ToGOLAND ADMINISTRATION ORDINANCE, 1924. 


(1) THe GERMAN FIRMS CLOSURE AND LIQUIDATION (TOGOLAND) PRo- 
CLAMATION, WHICH WAS ISSUED AT LOME ON THE 29TH JANUARY, 
1916, BY THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE BritisH Forces 1n Toco- 
LAND. 

By Major CHARLES EDWARD DALIEL OLDHAM REW, 
Commanding the British Forces in Togoland. 


WHEREAS urgent considerations of paramount military necessity 
and ensuing cogent reasons of high state policy imperatively require 
that all German firms in Togoland should forthwith be closed, and that 
the affairs of such firms should compulsorily be wound up ; 


AND WHEREAS it accordingly becomes my duty, as is it also 
my undoubted right, to make suitable provision to compass the objects 
aforesaid ; e 


NOW THEREFORE I, Major CHARLES EDWARD DALIEL 
OLDHAM REW, Commanding the British Forces in Togoland, do hereby 
Proclaim, Direct, and Ordain as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation shall be called the German Firms Closure and 
Liquidation (Togoland) Proclamation, and shall come into operation 
forthwith. 


2. In this proclamation, unless the context otherwise requires, 

“ Togoland ” means that part of Togoland for the time being under 
British military occupation. 

“Firm” includes any person, or company, and any partnership 
or other association of men for business purposes. 

‘“German firm” means any firm which in the opinion of the Officer 
Commanding the British Forces in Togoland bears a German 
character. 

““Governor ’”’ means the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. 

The Interpretation Ordinance, 1876, of the Gold Coast Colony shall 
be deemed to apply to the construction of this proclamation in like 
manner as it applies to the construction of an Ordinance of the legislature 
of the said Colony. 


3. Every German firm in Togoland shall forthwith be closed, and the 
affairs thereof compulsorily wound up in manner hereinafter appearing. 


4. The Officer Commanding the British Forces has power to appoint 
in writing a Controlling Officer and Assistant Controlling Officers to carry 
out the purposes of this proclamation ; and such Assistant Controlling 
Officers shall, subject to the directions of the Controlling Officer, have the 
same powers as on the said Controlling Officer are by this proclamation 
conferred. 


5. All the personal property belonging to or in the possession of any 
German firm in Togoland is with effect from the moment of his appoint- 
ment hereby vested in the Controlling Officer ; who is hereby empowered 
to realize, deal with, and transfer the same in as full and as ample a manner 
as the owner thereof. 


6. All sums of money and all personal property lying at the disposal 
or to the credit of any such firm at any bank in Togoland, and all debts 
due by any person to such firm, shall be paid or delivered by such bank 
or person to the Controlling Officer. 





pa ies Tate 
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7. The Controlling Officer may maintain such suits and actions as 
he thinks fit for the better effectuation of any of the purposes of this 
proclamation. 


8. The Controlling Officer may employ such persons and may do 
all such acts and things and incur all such expenses as he may deem 
necessary for the more efficient or more convenient execution of his duties, 
and such expenses shall be defrayed out of the moneys realized as provided 
in article 5 hereof. 


9. The Controlling Officer may at his discretion out of the money 
realized out of the property of any such firm pay all admitted debts to 
British, allied, and neutral creditors, and shall pay all money remaining 
after payment of such debts as can conveniently be paid and of all 
expenses as in the next preceding article hereof mentioned find such 
remuneration to officers and persons as may be prescribed by the Governor 
into.the Government Treasury to the order of the Governor. 


10. The Controlling Officer may require any member or former 
member and any employee or former employee of a German firm to give 
all information in his possession or to which he has or can reasonably 
gain access, respecting the property, assets, and liabilities of such firm ; 
and any wilful omission to give such information when duly called upon 
80 to do shall be deemed to be an offence under this proclamation. 


11. Any person committing any act, or attempting to commit any 
act, or abetting the commission of any act of any nature whatsoever 
with intent to delay, obstruct, or defeat the carrying out of any of the 
purposes of this proclamation, or in any way to obstruct any officer or 
person in the execution of his duties under this proclamation, shall be 
deemed to be guilty of an offence under this proclamation; and any 
person knowing of the commission or intended commission of any offence 
under this proclamation who does not forthwith inform the Controlling 
Officer or an Assistant Controlling Officer of the same shall likewise be 
deemed to be guilty of an offence under this proclamation. 


12. Any person suspected of having committed, or of committing, 
or of being about to commit, an offence under this proclamation may be 
arrested by any person with or without a warrant. 


13. The Officer Commanding the British Forces has power to make 
such regulations and to give such directions as the more efficient or more 
convenient effectuation of any of the purposes of this proclamation may 
seem to him to require; and he has power also to affix to the breach of 
any such regulation or direction a penalty of a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds, or of imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term 
not exceeding six months, or of both. 


14. Any person convicted before the Court of the Senior Political 
Officer of any offence under this proclamation shall be liable to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding two years, 
or to a fine of £200, or to both. 


15. No officer or person duly appointed or duly authorised by the 
Officer Commanding the British Forces or by the Controlling Officer 
or by an Assistant Controlling Officer to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this proclamation shall be sued or prosecuted in any Court 
of law in respect of any act done in the execution or intended execution 
of his duties ; and a certificate under the hand of the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces shall be conclusive proof in any such Court that any such 
act was done in the execution or intended execution by such officer or person. 
of such duties as aforesaid. Provided always that the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces may authorise the institution, hearing, and determination 
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of any prosecution, action, or suit which in his opinion it is just or expedient 
should be so instituted, heard, and determined; and thereupon such 
action, suit, or prosecution shall be instituted, heard, and determined 
accordingly. 


16. The powers declared in this proclamation shall be deemed to 
be in addition to and in nowise to be in derogation of any other powers 
otherwise vested in the Officer Commanding the British Forces ; and the 
Officer Commanding the British Forces has power to amend, vary, alter, 
add to, or cancel any cf the provisions of this proclamation. 


Given under my hand at Lome this 29th day of January, in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixteen, and of His 
Majesty's Reign the Sixth. 


_ CHAS, E. D. O. REW, Major, 
Officer Commanding the British Forces in Togoland. 


42) THE PROCLAMATION, NUMBERED AS No. 25 oF 1920, WHICH WAS 
ISSUED AT ACCRA BY THE GOVERNOR ON THE 2ND NOVEMBER, 1920. 


By His Excellency FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Companion of the Most Distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold 
Coast Colony, &c., &c., &c. 


(L.S.) 


A. R. SLATER, 
Deputy for Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


BY virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me in this behalf, 
I, FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Brigadier-General, Com- 
panion of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to 
issue this my Proclamation, declaring, and it is hereby declared, as follows :— 


1. All property, rights and interests in those parts of Togoland which 
are for the time being administered as Territory in the occupation of 
the British Forces belonging or reputed to belong to any German national 
on the 10th day of January, 1920, shall vest in the Controlling Ofticer 
appointed under the German Firms Closure and Liquidation (Togoland) 
Proclamation No. 29 of 1916, dated the 29th day of January, 1916, for the 
estato or interest belonging to such German national on the said 10th day of 
January, 1920. 


2. So far as such application may be possible, the provisions of the 
German Firms Closure and Liquidation (‘Togoland) Proclamation shall 
apply with respect to the property, rights and interests vested in the 
Controlling Officer under that Proclamation. 
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3. All such property, rights and interests vested in the Controlling 
Officer as aforesaid, and the net proceeds of their sale, liquidation, or 
their dealings, therewith, are hereb} charged :— 


(a) In the first place with payment of the amount due in respect 
of claims by British nationals with regard to their property, 
rights and interests, including Companies and Associations 
in which they are interested in German Territory, or debts 
owing to them by German nationals, and with payment of any 
compensation awarded by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal or by an 
Arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal in pursuance of 
paragraph (e) of Article 297 of the Treaty of Peace, and with 
payment of claims growing out of acts committed by the German 
Government or by German Authorities since the 3lst day of 
July, and before the 4th day of August, 1914; and 


(b) Secondly, with payment of the amounts due in respect of claims 
by British nationals with regard to their property rights and 
interests in the Territories of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, in so far as those claims are not otherwise satisfied. 


Provided that any particular property, rights or interests so charged 
may at any time, with the consent of the Secretary of State, be released 
from the charge. 


4. The expression ‘‘ national” in relation to any State includes the 
subjects or citizens of that State, and any Company or Corporation incor- 
porated therein according to the law of that State, and in case of a Pro- 
tectorate the natives thereof, but in relation to Germany does not include 
the natives of former German Colonial possessions. 


Proclamations No. 1 of 1920, and No. 5 of 1920, are hereby revoked. 

Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony 
at Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 2nd day of November 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty, and of 
His Majesty’s Reign the Eleventh. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


(3) THe Enemy Property ConTroL anp DisposaL PRocLaMATION, 
1922, (TocoLaND ProctamMaTIoN No. 13 oF 1922), WHICH Was 
ISSUED AT ACCRA BY THE GOVERNOR ON THE 28TH JULY, 1922. 


By His Excellency Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chicf 
of the Gold Coast Colony, &c., &e., ke. 


(L.S.) 
F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 
IN the exercise of all the powers and authorities in that behalf me 


enabling, I, FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Governor of 
the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with respect to that 
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part of Togoland mandated to Great Britain this my Proclamation declaring, 
as it is hereby declared, as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation may be cited as ‘‘ The Enemy Property Control 
and Disposal Proclamation, 1922.” 


2. The Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony shortly entitled ‘‘ The 
Third Enemy Property Control and Disposal Ordinance” (Chapter 192) 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ the Ordinance ’’) is hereby applied to that 
part of Togoland mandated to Great Britain, subject nevertheless to any 
modifications which for the purpose of such application may be necessary 
or desirable, and in particular (except where the context otherwise requires) 
subject to the following modifications :— 


(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, wherever in the Ordinance 
the expressions ‘‘ neutral,” ‘* enemy subject,” ‘“‘ enemy owner,” 
and “ corporation under enemy control ” occur, such expressions 
shall be construed as including references respectively to persons 
who were neutrals, enemy subjects, enemies, and enemy owners, 
and to corporations which were corporations under enemy 
control on the first day of January, 1918, 

(2) Wherever in the Ordinance the expressions ‘‘ Controlling Officer ” 
occurs, such expression shall be construed as referring to the 
officer for the time being appointed under clause 4 of the German 
Firm Closure and Liquidation (Togoland) Proclamation. 


(3) Wherever in the Ordinance the expression ‘ First Schedule ” 
occurs, such expression shall be construed as referring to the 
Schedule to this Proclamation. 


(4) Wherever in the Ordinance a reference is made to the vesting 
of property in the Controlling Officer under any Order by the 
Governor under section 5 of the First Enemy Property Control 
and Disposal Ordinance (Chapter 190), such reference shall be 
construed as referring to the vesting of property in the Controlling 
Officer under clause 5 of the German Firms Closure and Liquida- 
tion (Togoland) Proclamation. 


(5) References in the Ordinance to the First Enemy Property 
Control and Disposal Ordinance (Chapter 190) shall (with 
any necessary modifications as to numerical references to 
sections) be construed as references to the German Firms 
Closure and Liquidation (Togoland) Proclamation. 


(6) The reference to ‘‘ property” in section 3 (3) of the Ordinance 
shall be construed as a reference to the expression ‘ personal 
property ”’ occurring in clause 5 of the German Firms Closure 
and Liquidation (Togoland) Proclamation. 


(7) In section 6 (1) of the Ordinance, the reference to the Chief 
Registrar of the Supreme Court shall not apply. 


(8) References in the Ordinance to ‘tthe Custodian” shall be 
construed as references to the Treasurer of the Gold Coast 
Colony. 

(9) Wherever in the Ordinance the expression ‘ Court” occurs, 
such expression shall be construed as referring to the Court 
of the Senior Political Officer. 


(10) Nothing in the Ordinance or in this Proclamation shall render 
any citizen of the United States of America, or any Syrian, 
or any British protected person or any person treated as such, 
or any national of any State which for the time being is a member 
of the League of Nations, liable to any disability or penalty 
to which a British subject is not for the time being liable ; 
and any form under the Ordinance shall be modified 80 as to 
give effect to this provision. 


” 


SCHEDULE. 








No. Drecripyon of Estate or Interest. Firm. 
roperty. 

1] A piece of land with | All the right, title, | Deutsche Togo- 
all buildings there- and interest, held Gesellschaft. 
on at Ho, lately on the 28th day 
in the occupation of January, 1916, 
of the Deutsche by the Deutsche 
Togo - Gesellschaft, | Togo - Gesellschaft. 
specified as Plot 
No. 1, ‘and as! 
approximately delin- | 
eated in Plan marked | 
“A, Enemy Pro- 
perty, Togoland,” 
signed by the Con- 
trolling Officer, 

Enemy Property, on 
the 27th January, 
1922. 

2 H A piece of land with ; All the right, title, Deutsche Togo- 
all buildings there- and interest, held | Gesellschaft. 
on, at Ho, lately on the 28th day 
in the occupation of January, 1916, 
of the Deutsche by the Deutsche 





Togo - Gesellschaft, 
specified as Plot 
No. 14, and as 
approximately delin- 
eated in Plan marked 
“A, Enemy  Pro- 
perty, Togoland,” 
signed by the Con- 
trolling Officer, 
Enemy Property, on 
the 27th January, 
1922. 


A piece of land with 
all buildings there- 
on at Ho, lately 
in the occupation 
of Messrs. Luther 
and Seyfert, speci- 
fied as Plot No. 2 
and as approximate- 
ly delineated in Plan 
marked ‘“‘ A, Enemy 
Property, Togo- 
Jand,”’ signed by the 
Controlling Officer, 
Enemy Property, on 


the 27th January, | 


1922. 





Togo - Gesellschaft. 


All the right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day 
of January, 1916, 
by Messrs. Luther 
and Seyfert. 





Luther and Sey- 
fert. 


Description of 
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No. P; Estate or Interest. Firm. - 
roperty. 

4 | A piece of land at Ho, | All the right, title, | Boedeker and 
with buildings there- and interest, held Meyer. 
on, lately in the oc- on the 28th day of 
cupation of Messrs. January, 1916, by 
Boedeker and Mever, Messrs. Boedeker and 
specified as Plot Meyer. 

No. 3 and as approx- H 
imately delineated in { 
Plan marked “A, i 
Enemy Property, 

Togoland,” signed 

by the Controlling 

Officer, Enemy Pro- 

perty, on the 27th 

January, 1922, 

5 | A piece of land with | All the right, title, | Bremer Faktorei. 
buildings — thereon, and interest, held 
situate at Ho, on the 28th day of 
lately in the occu- | January, 1916, by 
pation of the the Bremer Faktorei. 

Bremer __ Faktorei, 

specified as Plot 

No. 4 and as i 
approximately delin- j 
eated in Plan marked 

“A, Enemy Pro- 

perty, Togoland,” 

signed by the Con- 

trolling Officer, 

Enemy Property, on 

the 27th January, 

1922. 

6 | A piece of land with | All the right, title, | Bremer Faktorei. 
buildings thereon, | and interest, held on | 
situate at Ho, | tho 28th day of 
lately in the occu- January, 1916, by 





pation of the 
Bremer Faktorei, 
specified as Plot 


No. 5 and as approx- 
imately delineated in 
Plan marked ‘A, 
Enemy Property, 
Togoland,” signed 
by the Controlling 
Oflicer, Enemy Pro- 
perty, on the 27th 
January, 1922, 








the Bremor Faktorei. 
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No. Description of Estate or Interest. Firm. 
Property. | 





1 
7 | A piece of land situate | All the right, title, | Otto Walbrecht. 
; at Ho, lately in the and interest, held on 
| occupation of Otto the 28th day of 
Walbrecht, specified January, 1916, by 
as Plot No. 6, and as Otto Walbrecht. 
approximately delin- 
!  eatedin Plan marked 
““A, Enemy  Pro- 
perty, Togoland,” 
signed by the Con- 
| trolling Officer, 
; Enemy Property, on 
| the 27th January, 
1922. 


8 | A piece of land, situate | All the right, title, | C. Goedelt and 
at Ho, with build- and interest, held on Company. 

ings thereon, lately the 28th -day of 
in the occupation of January, 1916, by 
Messrs. C. Goedelt Messrs. C. Goedelt 
and Company, speci- and Company. 

) fied as Plot No. 7, 
(| and as approxim- 
' ately delineated in 
Plan marked “A, 
| Enemy Property, 
; Togoland,” signed 
by the Controlling 
Officer, Enemy Pro- 
perty, on the 27th 
January, 1922. 





9 A piece of land with | All the right, title, | Togo Baumwell 








| buildings — thereon, and interest, held Gesellschaft. 
' situate at Ho, lately on the 28th day of | 

in the occupation of | January, 1916, by | 

the Togo Bawnwell | =the Togo Baumwell | 

Gesellschaft,  speci- ; Gesellschaft. | 


fied as Plot No. 8 and | 
as approximately de- | 
; lineated in Plan 
\ marked ‘A, Enemy 


: Property, Togo- 
| land,” signed 
| by the Controlling 
| Officer, Enemy Pro- 
perty, on the 27th 
January, 1922. 
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No. 





eee. of Estate or Interest. Firm. 

10 | A piece of land and | All the right, title, | Deutsche Togo- 
buildings thereon and interest, held Gesellschaft. 
situate at Kpando, on the 28th day of 
lately in the occu- January, 1916, by 
pation of the the Deutsche Togo- 

Deutsche Togo- Gesellschaft. 
Gesellschaft, speci- 
fied as No. 1 and as 
approximately delin- 
eated in Plan marked 
‘““B, Enemy Pro- 
perty, Togoland,” 
signed by the Con- 
trolling Officer, 
Enemy Property, 
on 27th January, 
1922. 

11 | A piece of land situate | All the right, title, | Togo Baumwell 
at Kpando_ with and interest, held Gesellschaft. 
buildings _ thereon, on the 28th day of 
lately in the occu- January, 1916, by 


12 





pation of the Togo 
Baumwell Gesell- 
schaft, specified as 
Plot No. 2, and as 
approximately deli- 


neated in plan 
marked ‘“‘ B, Enemy 
Property, Togo- 


land,” signed by the 
Controlling Officer, 
Enemy Property, on 
the 27th January, 
1922. 


A piece of land with 


buildings thereon 
situate at Kpando, 
lately in the occu- 
pation of Messrs. C. 
Goedelt and Com- 
pany, specified as 
Plot No. 3 and as 
approximately deli- 
neated in plan 
marked “ B, Enemy 
Property, Togo- 
land,” signed by the 
Controlling Officer, 
Enemy __ Property, 
on the 27th January, 
1922. 


All the 





the Togo Baumwell 
Gesellschaft. 


right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day of 
January, 1916, by 
Messrs. C. Goedelt, 
and Company. 





C. Goedelt and 
Company. 
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No. 


Description of 
Property. 


Estate or Interest. 


a 


13 








A piece of land with 


buildings thereon 
situate at Kpando, 
lately in the occu- 
pation of Messrs. 
Boedeker and Meyer, 
specified as Plot 
No. 4, and as approx- 
imately delineated in 
plan marked “B, 
Enemy Property, 
Togoland,” signed 
by the Controlling 


Officer, Enemy Pro- | 


perty, on the 27th 
January, 1922. 


A piece of land with 


buildings thereon, 
situate at Kpando 
lately in the occu- 
pation of the Bremer 
Faktorei, specified as 
Plot No. 5, and as 


approximately deli- | 


neated in plan 


marked ‘‘B, Enemy | 


Property, Togo- 





land,” signed by the , 


Controlling Officer, 
Enemy Property, on 
the 27th January, 
1922. 


Piece of land with 


buildings _ thereon, 
situate near Kpeve, 
on the borders of the 
Gold Coast Colony 
and Togoland, and 
known as the Kpeve 
Plantation, lately in 
the occupation of 
one Frederick Bur- 
bulla. 


16 | Piece of land with 


buildings _ thereon, 
situate near Kpeve 
Kpando in Togoland 
and known as the 
Wurupong Planta- 
tion, lately in the 
occupation of one 
Frederick Burbulla. 





All the right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day of 
January, 1916, by 
Messrs. Boedeker 
and Meyer. 


All the right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day of 
January, 1916, by 
the Bremer Faktorei. 


All the right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day of 
January, 1916, by 
Frederick Burbulla. 


All the right, title, 
and interest, held 
on the 28th day of 
January, 1916, by 
Frederick Burbulla. 





Bremer Faktorei. 


Frederick Bur- 
bulla. 


Frederick Bur- 
bulla. 





Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, 


at Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 28th day 
of July in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two and of His Majesty’s Reign the Thirteenth. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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(4) THE ENEmy Property ConTROL AND Disposat (No. 2) PROCLAMATION, 
1922 (ToGoLanpD ProcLaMaTION No. 16 oF 1922), WHICH WAS ISSUED 
AT ACCRA BY THE GOVERNOR, ON THE 22ND DECEMBER, 1922. 
By His Excellency Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Gold Coast Colony, &c., &c., dc. 
(L.S.) 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


IN the exerciso of all the powers and authorities in that behalf me 
enabling, I, FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Governor of 
the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with respect to the 
British Sphere of Togoland this my Proclamation declaring, as it is hereby 
declared, as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation may be cited as ‘‘ The Enemy Property Control 
and Disposal (No. 2) Proclamation, 1922.” 


2. The British Administration of the British Sphere of Togoland 
retains under and in accordance with the provisions of Article 297 (6) 
of the Treaty of Versailles the property known as the Kpeve Plantation, 
and specified in Item 15 of the Schedule to the Enemy Property Control 
and Disposal Proclamation, 1922; and the valuation at which the said 
property shall be retained as aforesaid shall be as assessed by an unofticial 
appraiser approved for the purpose by the Controlling Officer of Enemy 
Property. 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, 
at Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 22nd day 
of December in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-two, and of His Majesty’s Reign the Thirteenth. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


(5) THe Enemy Property ContTrot AND DisposaL PROCLAMATION, 
1924 (ToGOLAND ProcLaMaTION No. 1 oF 1924) WHICH Was ISSUED 
AT ACCRA BY THE GOVERNOR ON THE 22ND Day oF JANUARY, 1924. 


By His Excellency Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
Brigadier-General, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Gold Coast Colony, &c., d&c., &c. 

(L.8.) 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor. 


IN the exercise of all the powers and authorities in that behalf me 
enabling, I, Sir FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG, Governor 
of the Gold Coast Colony, am hereby pleased to issue with respect to 
the British Sphere of Togoland this My Proclamation declaring, as it 
is hereby declared, as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation may be cited as ‘The Enemy Property 
Control and Disposal Proclamation, 1924,” and shall be read and 
construed as one with the Enemy Property Control and Disposal Pro- 
clamation, 1922 (hereinafter referred to as the principal Proclamation) ; 
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and the principal Proclamation shall be read’ and construed as if the 
amendments effected by this Proclamation had from the commence- 
ment of the principal Proclamation always been incorporated therewith. 


2. Article 2 of the principal Proclamation is hereby amended by 
inserting therein after the word ‘ nevertheless,” where that word occurs 
therein, the following words ‘‘to the provisions of the Proclamation, 
numbered as No. 25 of 1920, and issued at Accra by the Governor on the 
2nd November, 1920, as also.”” 


3. Clause (4) of Article 2 of the principal Proclamation is hereby 
amended by substituting for the full-stop appearing at the end thereof 
& comma, and by adding after such comma the following words :—‘ or 
under Article 1 of the Proclamation, numbered as No. 25 of 1920, which 
was issued at Accra by the Governor on the 2nd November, 1920.” 


4. Clause (5) of Article 2 of the principal Proclamation is hereby 
amended by substituting for the full-stop appearing at the end thereof 
& comma, and by adding after such comma the following words :—“ read 
in conjunction with the Proclamation, numbered as No. 25 of 1920, and 
issued at Accra by the Governor on the 2nd November, 1920.” 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, 
at Government House, Accra, in the said Colony, this 22nd day of 
January, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four, and of His Majesty’s Reign the Fourteenth, 


GOD SAVE THE KING, 


Made this first day of April, 1924. 
J. C. MAXWELL, 


Acting Governor of the Gold Coast. 





APPENDIX D. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE IN RESPECT OF THE BRITISH 
MANDATED AREA OF TOGOLAND FOR THE YEAR APRIL, 
1923, TO MARCH, 1924, AND FOR THE PERIOD lsr APRIL 
TO 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


April, 1923, lst April to 


Head of Revenue. to March, 30th Sept., 
1924. 1924. 

£ 26 d. £ 28 d. 

Customs ee Nes ars a2 « 15,164 0 0 3,236 0 0 
Licences, etc. we io oe w=: 2,663 13° 2 484 611 
Fees of Court, etc. ... ses «. 1,860 911 443 17 11 
Rents of Government Lands ea a5 110 0 016 0 
Miscellaneous oh a as 151 12 11 8616 3 
Posts and Telegraphs ar vee af 240 0 0 118 0 0 


£20,081 6 0 4,369 16 1 


(Signed) C. W. LEESE, 
Treasurer. 
THe Treasury, Accra, 
15th January, 1925. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE IN RESPECT OF THE BRITISH 
MANDATED AREA OF TOGOLAND FOR THE PERIOD 
Ist APRIL, 1923, to 3lst MARCH, 1924, AND FOR THE 
PERIOD Ist APRIL to 30rs SEPTEMBER, 1924. 





April, 1923, April to 
to March, September, 
Head of Expenditure. 1924. 1924. Remarke. 
Amount. Amount. 
£ 2@ d. £ ad. 
Governor ... mo 933 2 6* 523 1 1* 
Col. Sec. Office, etc. .. 2,118 11 3* 1,017 11 9* 
Political Administration... 4,498 14 4 2,438 19 6 
Ashanti and Northern 
Territories sudictery Si 332 10 8* 147 7 10* 
Treasury ... ale 427 3 6 232 16 3 
Audit Department ves 928 2 O* 473 15 11* 
Customs... +. 12,286 14 10 5,907 2 11 
Posts and Telegraphs aes 530 0 0 265 0 0 
Medical Departement and 
Sanitation <f 2,420 6 0 1,280 3 8 
Education ... eee a. 4,389 3 10 2,242 17 0 
Agriculture fee «. 2,392 11 9 1,150 14 9 
Veterinary ... ies sen 119 13 9 _— 
Police Bs Bi. -» 1,698 2 4 718 4 5 
Prisons . Si «1,215 10 11 446 6 4 
Constabulary ase coe 738 711 506 15 5 
Transport ... 1,093 9 4 332 5 6 
Public Works Department 13,136 7 4 5,885 10 11 
Miscellaneous se wie 1ll 1 6 37:12 6 
£49,369 13 9 23,606 4 9 


* Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


See Lists attached. 
(Signed) C. W. LEESE, 
Treasurer. 
Tue Treasury, AccRA. 
24th March, 1925. 


POPULATION (CENSUS 1921). 





Gold Coast ... 2,110,474 


Togoland ... 187,959 
2,298,433 
Governor. 
Expenditure 1.4.23—31.3.24 = £11,410 11 11* 
2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 of £11,410 11 11) = 10,477 9 5 
187,959 
Togoland 2,298,433 » 11,410 11 11 = 933 2 6 


£11,410 11 11 
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Colonial Secretary's Office, etc. 


Expenditure 1.4.23—31.3.24 = £25,906 11 38* 
2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 of £25,906 11 3 = 23,788 0 0 
187,959 ? 
Togoland 2,298,433 » 25,90611 3 = 2,118 11 3 
£25,906 11 3 


Ashanti and Northern Territories Judiciary. 


Expenditure 1.4.23—31.3.24 = £4,066 6 4* 
2,110,474 : ‘ 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 of £4,066 6 4 = 3,733 15 8 
187,959 
Togoland 2,298,433 ” 4,066 6 4 = 332 10 8 
£4,066 6 4 
Audit Department. 
Expenditure 1.4.23—31.3.24 = £11,349 3 10* 
2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 of £11,349 310 = 10,421 110 
187,959 
Togoland = 2,298,433 » 11,349 310 = 928 2 0 


£11,349 3 10 
* See Square Form for March, 1924. 
(Signed) C. W. LEESE, 


Treasurer, 


Tue TREASURY, ACCRA. 
24th March, 1925. 
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POPULATION (CENSUS 1921). 
Gold Coast ... 2,110,474 


Togoland 187,959 
2,298,433 
Governor. 

by Expenditure 1.4.24—30.9.24 
2,110,474 

Gold Coast 2,298,433 of £6,396 1 6 
187,959 

Togoland 2,298,433 a 6,396 1 6 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, etc. 
Expenditure 1.4.24—30.9.24 


2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 
187,959 
Togoland 2,298,433 


of 


” 


£12,443 8 6 


12,443 8 6 


£6,396 1 6* 


5,873 0 5 


523 1 1 
£6,396 1 6 


£12,443 8 6* 


11,425 16 9 


1,017 11 9 
£12,443 8 6 


Ashanti and Northern Territories Judiciary. 
Expenditure 1.4,24—30.9.24 


2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 
187,959 
Togoland 2,298,433 


of 


. 


Audit Department. 
Expenditure 1.4.24—30.9.24 


2,110,474 
Gold Coast 2,298,433 
187,959 


Togoland =. 2,298,433 


of 


” 


£1,802 7 1 


1,802 7 1 


£5,793 15 6 


5,793 15 6 


* See Square Form for September, 1924. 


THe Treasury, Accra. 
24th March, 1925. 


(Signed) 





i] 


£1,802 7 1* 


1,654 19 3 


147 7:10 
£1,802 7 1 


£5,793 15 6* 


5,319 19 7 


473 15 11 
£5,793 15 6 


C. W. LEESE, 


Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX J. 


STATEMENT SHOWING QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF SPIRITS, 
MALT, AND WINES IMPORTED INTO THE GOLD COAST 
COLONY DURING 1922, 1923, anp JANUARY tro SEPTEMBER, 














1924. 
Quantities. Values. 
Jan. to Jan. to 
Sept. Sept. 
1922 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 
Gals. | Gals. Gals. £ : £ £ 
Brandy She 4,255 4,195 3,173 6,492 5,804 3,638 
Gin... +++ | 258,914 | 527,888 | 391,520 | 153,043 | 183,864 | 119,882 
Whisky _... | 120,480 | 46,054 | 28,558 | 150,473 | 59,505 | 36,732 
Run ... eee 12,268 | 31,655 | 25,311 9,892 15,547 | 9,238 
Cordials fa 889 1,167 734 1,376 1,276 | 942 
Other Spirits 1,577 1,632 1,305 3,648 | 2,966 {| 2,195 
Beer ... ... | 167,007 | 170,541 | 227,851 | 46,259 | 36,432 | 44,466 
Wines «. | 86,649 | 99,241 | 116,162 | 47,451 | 41,770 | 41,629 
TorTaL ... | 652,039 | 882,373 | 794,614 | 418,634 | 347,164 | 258,722 
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REPORT BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S . 
GOVERNMENT TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE BRITISH SPHERE OF 
TOGOLAND FOR THE YEAR 1925. 


THE REPORT. 


The history of the people inhabiting the British Sphere of 
Togoland, and a description of the physical features and the 
climate of the Territory are to be found on pages 3 to 6 of the 
Report for 1924.* 


Inhabitants. 
AFRICANS, 


2. The Census returns taken during 1921 are again quoted 
for easy reference :— 
Areain Popula- Density per 
sq. miles. tion. sq. mile. 
1. Ho .. .» 1,155 40,577 =. 35-13 
2. Kpando (Sub- District of Ho) 1,452 46,678 32-14 
3. Kete-Kratchi (which at the 








time of Census included East- 
ern Gonja of the Northern 
Territories) .. Fi .. 3911 25,244 6-45 
4. Eastern Dagomba _ .. 4,609 58,929 12-78 
5. Eastern Mamprusi .. -. 1,528 4,518 2-95 
6. Kusasi a a ae 385 12,093 31-41 
Total... -. 13,040 188,039 14-4 





Non-AFRICANS. 


The return of non-Africans resident in the British Sphere 
during the year under review is as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Ho 10 5 
Kpeve 1 - 
Kpando Weg ee wk 6 2 
Kratchi .. a. 3 2 - 
Yendi 3 2 1 
Total 21 8 


Of this number fourteen males and six females are British, 
seven males and two females non-British. Thirteen of the 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
(23295) Wt. 8070/1675/500 1,125 9/26 Harrow G.94/29 A2 
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British males and one female are Government Officials, one male 
is a Missionary, and four females the wives of Government 
Officials. Of the non-British, seven males are Missionaries and 
one female the wife of a Missionary ; one male is a merchant and 
one female his wife. 


3. In the most northern portion of the British Sphere there 
are two tribes living permanently—the Kusasi and the Bimowas ; 
besides these there are the colonies of Moshis, Yangas and the 
Busangas, whilst in Southern Mamprusi, the Bimohas and the 
Konkombas predominate. There are also the Konkombas, the 
majority of which tribe is found in Southern Dagomba, where 
most of the people are, however, Dagombas. In the Kete- 
Kratchi District are the Nanumbas—a Dagomba-speaking race— 
the Naworis, the Kratchis, the Ntchumuru, the Adeles and the 
Adjutis. 


OccuPATION. 


4. The people are mainly agriculturists; exceptions are, 
however, found in the Eastern Dagomba District, where the people 
are pastoral as well, and in the Southern Section, where a number 
of the tribes carry on the industry of fancy cloth weaving for sale 
on the Coast, the manufacture of crude pottery for disposal in the 
local markets, and mat weaving, for use in the conveyance of 
cotton, cocoa, etc., by head loads to the markets, and for bedding. 
At Kpando Fessi and Amedjope Gbadjeme a lucrative trade is 
carried on in the manufacture of ivory goods by trained workmen. 
These articles find a ready sale throughout the Gold Coast and 
are much in demand by Europeans. 

There is to be found at nearly every important village a local 
smithy, where blacksmiths manufacture traps (for capturing 
game), agricultural implements, nails and numerous other articles 
for building purposes. There is no scarcity of native mechanics, 
who have received their training from Government and the 
Roman Catholic Mission Technical School, at Lome. 


5. Previous to the past six years, there was but a small 
external demand for the agricultural products of the British 
Sphere of Togoland, with the exception of cotton and palm 
industries. Cocoa was in its infancy ; there was only a small 
floating population and European enterprises were limited to the 
towns of Ho, Kpando and Hohoe, principally branches of German 
factories, which were closed during 1915. 

The activities of the people were confined to the growing of 
foodstuffs for home consumption. Since this period, however, 
there has been a remarkable change; the output of cocoa has 
“increased by leaps and bounds owing to the extensive planting of 
this product. There is a revival in the cotton industry and palm 
products are again coming to the fore. The farmers concentrate 
their activities in the areas most suitable for the cultivation of 
these products. The cultivation of foodstuffs has also shown a 
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vast increase for sale or barter in the local markets. Large 
quantities of yams are shipped from the Kpando Sub-District 
down the River Volta, and from Ho by motor transport to Kpong 
(Gold Coast), whence they are transported by motor lorries to 
large centres in the Gold Coast for sale in the markets. 


NATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 
6. A full description of the native institutions in the British 


Sphere will be found on pages 8 to 11 of the Report for the year 
1924.* 
Administration. 

7. The British Mandatory Sphere of Togoland is administered 
by the Government of the Gold Coast, and on the Ist April, 
1924, was divided, for administrative purposes, into two Sections, 
namely, the Northern Section and the Southern Section, the 
boundaries whereof are defined in Clauses 2 and 3 of the “ British 
Sphere of Togoland Order in Council, 1923” referred to in 
paragraph 7 of the Report for 1924.* 

By an Order by the Governor, No. 9 of 1925 (British Sphere 
of Togoland, Northern Section), made under the Northern 
Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, as applied to the 
Northern Section by the British Sphere of Togoland Adminis- 
tration Ordinance, 1924 (No. 1 of 1924), the Northern Section is 
divided into the following Districts :— 

(1) The Togoland portion of the Kusasi District, comprising 
all lands lying within the British Sphere of Togoland 
north of the Mochole River and subject to the Na of 
Mamprusi, and occupied by the Kusasi and B’Mawba 
tribes. 

(2) The Togoland portion of the Southern Mamprusi District, 
comprising all lands lying within the British Sphere of 
Togoland south of the Mochole River and north of the 
River Temon, subject to the Na of Mamprusi and 
occupied by the B’Mawba and Konkomba tribes. 

(3) The Eastern Dagomba District, comprising all tribal 
lands subject to the Dagomba Head-chief, or Na, of 
Yendi; all tribal lands belonging to the Konkomba and 
Chokosi tribes lying within the British Sphere of 
Togoland, and all tribal lands subject to the Nanumba 
Chief, or Nakaragu, of Bimbila. 

(4) The Kratchi District, comprising all lands subject to the 
Headchief of Kete-Kratchi, Adele and Adjuti, together 
with the tribal lands of the Owuro of Nchumuru, and 
together also with the tribal lands belonging to the 
Nawuri tribe and subject to the Chief, or Wuropon, of 
Kpandai, and lying within the Northern Section of the 
British Sphere of Togoland. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
A3 
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The constitution of the Southern Section remains the same as 
described in the Report for 1924. 


8. Each District is administered by a District Commissioner 
of the Gold Coast Political Service. The Commissioners adminis- 
tering the Districts of Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi are directly 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Northern Province of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and the Commissioners 
administering the Eastern Dagomba and the Kratchi Districts, to 
the Commissioner of the Southern Province of the Northern 
Territories. The Commissioner administering the Ho District is 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the 
Gold Coast Colony, and the Assistant District Commissioner, 
stationed in the Sub-District of Kpando is responsible to the 
District Commissioner at Ho. 


9. The Political Staff is as under :— 


1. SOUTHERN SECTION. 


Ho. 
1 District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks, 
1 Court Bailiff, 
1 Office Messenger. 


Kpando (Sub-District of Ho) 


1 Assistant District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks, 

Court Bailiff, 

1 Office Messenger. 


_ 


2. NORTHERN SECTION. 


Kete-Kratcht. 


1 District Commissioner, 
2nd Division Clerk, 
1 Interpreter. 


_ 


Yendi. 
1 District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks. 


Southern Mamprusi, with Headquarters at Gambaga in the Northern 
Territories. 


1 District Commissioncr, 
1 2nd Division Clerk. 
Kusasi, with Headquarters at Bawku in the Northern Territories. 
1 District Commissioner, 
1 2nd Division Clerk. 


The strength of the staffs of the other Departments in the 
Mandated Territory will be found under the respective Heads. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE. 


10. In order to bring the Political Officers into closer touch 
with the people, District Commissioners are now compelled to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the language spoken in their 
District. This enables the Commissioner to understand his 
people, their customs and peculiarities. It also encourages the 
people to trust him and to seek his advice, and it precludes faulty 
interpretation, especially in matters pertaining to his magisterial 
duties. The officers of the Gold Coast Police and Northern 
Territories Constabulary have also to pass Examinations in the 
native language. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

11. The judicial procedure in the Mandated Territory remained 
the same as stated on pages 13 and 14 of the Report for 1924. 
Judicial Statistics are to be found in Appendix “A ’’*’to this 
Report. 

Native Administration. 

12. This remains the same as described on pages 14 and 15 
of the Report for 1924. As regards the constitution of the Native 
Tribunals the following may be added :— 

In the Southern Section and in the Kratchi District the 
Headchief of every Division and the Subchief of every village, 
with their Councillors, form the Tribunal, the casting vote, in the 
event of an equal number of votes, being vested in the president. 

The Councillors are selected according to native customary 
law and the number of the members constituting a tribunal 
varies according to the importance of the case at issue; usually 
it averages from two to four members, and this applies throughout 
the area. In the absence of the Chief, the Mankrado presides 
over the Tribunal and, in the probable absence of both the Chief 
and the Mankrado, the Chief appoints beforehand a responsible 
councillor to take his place. 


13. In the event of disagreement in the Tribunal, or the 
members considering a case too difficult for them to hear, the 
matter is referred to the Court of the District Commissioner for 
disposal. The District Commissioners do not, as a practice, sit 
on the Tribunal and, in any case, no active part is taken by them 
in the proceedings. There are occasions, however, when 
they advise the Chiefs and Elders regarding procedure in the 
administration of justice. 


14, The Native Tribunals have no jurisdiction in Criminal 
Cases. 


15. In the northern areas the people are ruled for the most 
part through their Chiefs. The political powers of the Headchiefs 
are considerable ; they have large powers regarding the election, 





* Page 93. 
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dismissal and promotion of Subchiefs and Headmen and are 
guided by native custom qualified by public opinion. The 
administration interferes as little as possible with Chiefs in 
purely tribal matters. 


16. The Nas (Headchiefs) and all their Divisional Chiefs are 
empowered to hear civil cases, which actions generally concern 
divorce and restitution of conjugal rights, which, in a very 
primitive community, constitute the bulk of civil litigation. The 
Chiefs are entitled to charge a small summons fee, which is paid 
by the unsuccessful litigant. 


Communications. 
Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Posts. 
Southern Section. 

17. During February, 1925, there was an alteration in the 
mail service between Ho and Accra. Prior to that date the mails 
were conveyed by a motor mail-van from Accra to Amedica, on 
the River Volta, a distance of 40 miles, thence to Adidome by 
motor-launch—a distance of 35 miles—and thence by mail 
runners 42 miles across country to Ho. This service was bi-weekly. 
The present service is as follows :— 

The mail leaves Ho at 8 a.m. on ‘Fridays for Accra and other 
places in the Gold Coast, arriving at Accra on the same day. 

The mail leaves Accra at 8 a.m. on Fridays, arriving at Ho 
the same evening. 

The mail for Kpando leaves Ho at 9 a.m. on Saturdays and 
arrives at 11 a.m. on Sundays. 

The mails leave Kpando for Ho at 9a.m. on Tuesdays, 
arriving on Wednesdays at 11 a.m. 

The mails for Palime and other places in the French Sphere 
leave Ho at 10a.m. on Fridays, arriving on Saturday 
morning, and the mails from Palime arrive at Ho at 
10 a.m. on Saturday morning. 

With the exception of the Ho—Accra service, which is carried 
on by motor transport, the services are maintained by mail 
runners. These services meet the requirements of the official and 
commercial communities. 


Northern Section. 


18. In the Northern Section the mails are conveyed by rail 
from Sekondi to Kumasi and thence by motor transport via 
Salaga to Tamale in the Northern Territories. 

There is a weekly service between Salaga and Kete-Kratchi, 
between Tamale and Yendi, and between Tamale, Gambaga, 
and Bawku, the latter places being the Headquarters of the 
Commissioners of the Southern Mamprusi‘and the Kusasi Districts. 
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Telegraphs. 


19. There has been no alteration in the Telegraph Service as 
stated on page 16 of the previous year’s Report. 


Post Offices and Postal Agencies. 


20. There is a fully organised Post and Telegraph Office at 
Ho with a staff consisting of :— 


1 African Postmaster, 

1 2nd Division Telegraphist, 
1 Telegraph Linesman, 

1 Office Messenger. 


Postal Agencies have been opened at Kpando and Hohoe in 
the Sub-District of Kpando. There are also Postal Agencies at 
Kete-Kratchi and Yendi. These are conducted by African Postal 
Agents under the supervision of the District Commissioners, and 
are periodically inspected by a European District Surveyor of 
the Gold Coast Post and Telegraph Service. 


Roaps. 


21. A glance at the Road Map* is apt to give the impression 
that the road scheme, especially in the Southern Section, is of an 
over-ambitious nature. This, however, is far from being the 
case; the roads maintained and under construction are of the 
most vital importance and absolutely necessary for the future 
welfare, commercial and otherwise, of the inhabitants. It must 
be clearly pointed out that without these roads the agriculturists 
would have no means of conveying their produce to the local 
markets other than by head porterage, a system of transport 
gradually becoming obsolete in these enlightened days and one 
which should be abolished in the interest of the natives, except 
in cases of emergency. The present road scheme does much to 
improve this situation and, in the majority of instances, it is now 
only necessary for the farmer to carry his produce by head loads 
from his farm to the village, and thence only a short distance to 

* the motor-road. 


22. The question of roads is dealt with under two headings, 
(a) and (8). 


(a) The Southern Section. 


23. It is the frequently expressed ambition of every Chief, 
supported by his people, that his town be connected to the 
existing road system and, in more than one instance, Chiefs have 
on their own initiative begun work. It is a praiseworthy attitude 
and one to be encouraged, for it is a proof that the Chiefs and 
people now fully realize the great value to themselves of motor- 
road communication. 





* Frontispiece. 
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24. This policy of road construction must however, be,—and 
is—carefully watched by the District Commissioners. The Chiefs 
are inclined to express a desire to construct a road, the nature 
of which would involve a considerable amount of expense, which 
would not be justified when viewed from a strictly commercial 
standpoint and the amount of traffic using the road; but roads 
fulfil other less obvious purposes; they open up the country, 
they create fresh sources of produce as well as new markets and 
apart from their civilizing influence, they stimulate, by example, 
the desire for money to buy goods, thereby creating among the 
populace an incentive to work harder and increase their produc- 
tion in order to improve themselves. Additional roads need not 
add to the labour demanded from those maintaining existing ones 
in view of the number of small divisions to be found in the area 
(some 67) and the system that no one is expected to work on a 
road outside his own village boundaries. 


25. For the remuneration of the labour employed in the 
upkeep of the roads, refer to the heading ‘‘ Labour.” 


26. The roads throughout the Territory can be traced by their 
numbers indicated on the map attached to the Report. Below 
is found the description of each motor-way with its uses. 


Road No. 101 E.—This road has been constructed as a first- 
class motor-way to link up the Gold Coast from Accra, via Senchi, 
with the Northern Territories, to provide an outlet to the sea by 
the River Volta, via Amedica—seven miles from Senchi—to the 
port of Ada, a further distance of seventy miles, and an outlet for 
the produce grown in the vicinity of Anum, Awudome Tshito, and 
Anyirawase (in the Gold Coast) to Akuse or Palime. This road 
constitutes the main motor-way through the British Sphere to 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, joining Road No. N.T. 
17 at the Provincial Boundary, continuing north via Kete-Kratchi 
to the Ashanti-Northern Territories Boundary, whence it proceeds 
to Yendi. The road is joined at Anyirawase (on the Gold Coast) 
by Road No. 122 E from Ho. From here the road passes through 
villages in the Volta River District of the Gold Coast to the foot 
of the Bame-Kpeve Pass, where Road No. 129 E (Bame-Honuta- 
Palime) is met, thence to the summit of the Pass at a height of 
approximately 1,100 ft. above sea-level, where it enters the 
British Sphere. The survey of the Pass was commenced in June, 
1920, and immediately afterwards constructional work was put 
in hand, the road being opened for traffic on 6 June, 1921. 
The total distance through the Pass is 3 miles 1,243 yards. The 
Pass is a most spectacular engineering feat. Leaving the bottom, 
numerous villages are passed en route until Logba Wuinta is 
reached, where Road No. 125 E—Logba Wuinta-Santrokofi—is 
met, and this road allows a short cut of approximately five miles 
in preference to travelling via Dafo; thence to Kpando—the 
Sub-District Headquarters—and thereafter through Wurupon and 
Kwami Krum to the Provincial Boundary between the Northern 
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and the Southern Sections. Beyond this point the Rivers Asukoko 
and Oti present some difficulty and it is necessary to cross them 
by the aid of pontoons. The road has not been used for motor 
traffic during the year beyond Wurupon. The road from Dafo 
to Kpando was completed for motor traffic by the former Admini- 
stration and partly constructed from Kpando to Kwami Krum. 


Road No. 122 E. (Anyirawase-Ho-Palime).—This runs in an 
easterly direction through Sokode, Ho, Akuepe, Tokokwo and 
British Nyive Preventive Station to Palime (railhead in the 
French Sphere) a distance of forty miles, of which twenty-five 
miles are within the British Sphere. 

Objects :— 

(1) Direct communication between the Gold Coast and Ho, 
d 


an 
(2) an outlet for produce grown in the vicinity of Tshito, 
Anyirawase, Anum to Akuse or Palime. 
Previous to August, 1914, it was passable for motor traffic 
from Palime to Ho only, but in order to link up Togoland with 
the Gold Coast for motor traffic, the road was continued from 


Ho as far as Anyirawase on the Gold Coast, where it joins Road 
No. 101 E. 


Road No. 123 E. (Ho-Adidome).—From Ho by Road No. 
125 E—running in a southerly direction through Kpedshu, 
Kpedjeglo to Adidome on the River Volta (the main cotton- 
producing area in the south)—a distance of forty-two miles, of 
which twenty-one miles pass through the Southern Section of the 
British Sphere. 

Objects :— 

(1) Direct communication with the seaport of Ada via 
Adidome on the River Volta. 

(2) An outlet for produce grown in the Southern Section to 
the sea. 

Prior to 1914 this road was a mere bush path traversing 
barren, unpopulated and marshy country. Constructional work 
was begun during 1920, but owing to the close proximity of the 
Palime-Lome Railway this route has been but little patronised 
by the merchants, consequently construction has been suspended 
for the time being. It is open to motor traffic as a fair weather 
road only. 


Road No. 124 E (Ho-Denu).—From Ho in a south-easterly 
direction through Kpetoe, Sokpe, Aferingbe, Dsodje, Poglu to 
Denu on the Coast (64 miles) of which forty miles are within the 
British Sphere. 

Object :—To link up the British Sphere with Keta on the 
Coast for commercial purposes. 

Previous to 1914 this road ran direct from Ho to Lome via 
Kpetoe, Batome, Assahun and Noepe, but on very rare occasions 
only was it used by the late German Administration for motor 
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traffic, and on the partition of Togoland in 1920 its utility came to 
an end. In that year an endeavour was made to link up with 
Keta, via Sokpe, Aferingbe and Dsodje by constructing a new road 
through these villages. At seventeen miles from Ho and half-a- 
mile from Kpetoe the River Todjie is crossed, and here a temporary 
bridge—270 ft. span—has been constructed. 


Road No. 125 E. (Logba Wuinta-Santrokofi)—From Logba 
Wuinta, on Road No. 101 E, in a northerly direction through 
Ve Golokwati, Kolonu and Hohoe to Santrokofi—a distance of 
twenty miles. Prior to 1920 this route ran from Liati in 
a northerly direction through Fodome to Hohoe, but it was 
abandoned in favour of the present road. 


The portion of the road from Logba Wuinta to Golokwati has 
been reconstructed and a bridge—built with cement abutments 
and wooden decking—was erected over the River Flabo. From 
Golokwati to Hohoe the road has been widened and gravelled. 
One and a half miles from Kolenu a new bridge has been built 
over the River Kole and several cement culverts have been 
constructed. One mile beyond Hohoe the River Dayi is met. 
A new bridge over this river has been constructed during the year 
and the extension of the road from Santrokofi to Gjasokan has 
been taken in hand. This will be the main artery for the outlet 
of the cocoa grown in the northern portion of the Southern 
Section, which is the principal cocoa-producing area in Togoland, 
and will be a means of abolishing head porterage, extensively 
used here. From Santrokofi to Gjasokan is seventeen miles. 


Road No. 126 E. (Sokode-Abutia). From Sokode on Road 
No. 122E. in a southerly direction to Abutia~Agove, 8} miles 
from Ho. 


Object :—Conveyance of produce from this area to Ho. Very 
infrequently used by motor traffic. 


Road No. 127 E. (Kpando-Dukludja)—From Kpando, on 
Road No. 101 E, in a westerly direction to Dukludja on the River 
Volta, five miles from Kpando. 


Object :—Conveyance of water-borne produce down the river 
to Senchi. Large quantities of yams grown in the Kpando 
District are conveyed to Kpong (for Accra) by canoes. 


Road No. 128 E. (Kpando-Apewuie). From Kpando in a 
southerly direction through Anfoega to Vakpo Apewuie—a 
distance of twelve miles. 

Object :—Conveyance of produce from the Vakpo, Tsrukpe, 
Botoku and Owusuta Divisions to Kpando. 

Prior to 1914 this road was of considerable importance when 
the palm-oil industry flourished. On the revival of this trade it 
will recover its utility. 
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Road No. 129E. (Bame—Honuta—Palime)—From Bame on 
Road No. 101 E in a north-easterly direction through Gbogame, 
Honuta across the Anglo-French Boundary, thence joining 
Road 122 E at Kpadape in the French Sphere, to Palime. 


Seventeen miles of this road are within the British Sphere. 
Object :—An outlet for produce, either to Palime or Akuse. 


Prior to 1914 this way was merely a cycle track. It has now 
been reconstructed as a first-class motor-road, and a considerable 
sum of money has now been expended on the construction of 
cement bridges and culverts. This is one of the most important 
motorways in the Southern Section. 


(b) Northern Section. 


Road No. N.T. 17. Yendi—-Kratchi.—A distance of 129 miles. 
This is a first-class motor-way between Kratchi and Yendi. It is 
generally motorable during the whole year, and traffic is only 
interrupted by exceptional floods which carry away bridges. The 
road has now been extended from Yendi as far north as Wapuli. 


Object :—Trade and communication. 


Road No. N.T. 27. Salaga—Chindire.—A distance of forty- 
two miles. East of Chindire is the unbridged River Daka, and 
it is necessary to make a drift as soon as the river subsides suffi- 
ciently after rains, so that the road can only be used for motor 
traffic for nine months of the year. 


Object :—Trade and communication. 


Road No. N.T.3. Tamale to Nalogli. 


This road leaves Tamale and enters the Mandated Area at 
Zan, thence it runs through Sando to Yendi, thence in an easterly 
direction to Demon, and thence north to Nalogli—a distance of 
forty-five miles ; it is motorable all the year round from Tamale 
to Demon, but from the latter place to Nalogli it is a dry-weather 
Toad. 


27. There are no motorable roads in the Southern Mamprusi 
and Kusasi Districts. 


WATERWAYS. 


28. The only river of any importance from a commercial 
standpoint is the Volta, which has its origin in the junction of the 
Black and White Voltas, forty miles north of Yeji. It forms the 
western boundary of Togoland from its confluence with the Daka 
near Tankatamku—the Daka is the boundary between the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and Togoland—southward 
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to a point where it is joined by the River Dayi (latitude 6° 40’ 
North), whence it passes through Gold Coast territory to flow 
into the sea at the port of Ada. At its mouth the river is about 
a mile wide and small steamers up to 600 gross tonnage can enter. 
The southern portion of the river is navigable for flat-bottomed 
steam launches and lighters all the year round, up to Amedica, 
a distance of some 76 miles. Coastal steamers have been known 
to reach this distance during high floods. 


29. Canoe transport is utilized from Amedica to Yeji, where a 
considerable salt and local produce trade is carried on. The 
dangerous Kratchi rapids, however, which, it is stated, have never 
been shot by a canoe, necessitate the trans-shipping of merchan- 
dise from the bottom to the top. A quantity of salt enters Togo- 
land at this point through Kete-Kratchi. 


30. A fishing industry flourishes on the river, and dried fish 
enters Togoland for local consumption from this source. 


31. Other minor perennial waterways are the Oti, which flows 
into the Volta slightly north of Yambosu; the Daka, already 
mentioned above ; the Asukoko, which flows into the Volta near 
Akrosu; the Konsu, west of Kwamikrum; and the Flabo, a 
tributary of the Dayi, to which reference has already been 
made. 


32. The total expenditure incurred by each Government 
Department in the Mandated Sphere during the financial year 
1924-25 is recorded under the heading ‘‘ Public Finances.” 


Public Works. 


33. The staff of the Public Works Department operating in 
the British Sphere is distributed as follows :— 


Southern Section. 


Executive Engineer, European. 
Inspector of Works, is 

2nd Divisional Draftsman, African. 
2nd Division Clerks, ry 
Road Overseer v1 
Leading Artizan ey 


mee ee 


Northern Section. 


In the Northern Section, at Kete-Kratchi and Yendi, the 
works are in charge of the District Commissioners, who are assisted 
by the Headquarters Staff of the Department, operating in 
Northern Territories. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION. 


34. The following new buildings were completed during the 
year in this Section :— 


£ sd. 
Ho Post Office at a total cost of 660 0 0 
Offices and stores for ay Perera: Ho, 
at a total cost of ‘ 200 0 0 
New Prison, Ho, at a total cost cf . 894 0 0 
Police offices, stores, etc., Ho, at a total cost of 750 0 0 
Hospital Staff quarters, ees room, etc., Ho, 
at a total cost of is 360 0 0 
Furniture for Native Police quarters at nanda 
at a total cost of 2% A 75 0 0 


Kiosks to bungalows of the District (ees 
sioner, Medical Officer, and No. 1 Bungalow 
at Ho at a total cost of 3 540 

Furniture for Officers’ quarters, Ho andl Kpando, 
at a total cost of a 190 0 0 

Rest-house, Ho, at a total cost of 260 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


35. In the Kete-Kratchi and Eastern Dagomba Districts no 
new buildings have been erected during the year under review, 
but the following amounts were expended for the maintenance of 
public buildings, etc. :— 


for Seas 
Public Works Annually Recurrent -. 49714 7 
Public Works Extraordinary ee .. 22310 9 


In the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts the Depart- 
ment does not operate, and no expenditure has been incurred. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


36. The following expenditure has been incurred during the 
year on the construction of new roads and bridges :— 


Description. Amount Remarks. 
Expended. 
£ sd. 
Road No. 101 E (Kpeve-Dafo) . 444 7 3 
Road No. 122 E (Anyirawase-Ho) .. 550 0 0 
Road No. 125 E (Hohoe Gjasekan) .. 350 0 0 
£1,344 7 3 
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Further expenditure has been incurred on general improve- 
ments as follows :— £ 
Lay-out of Ho and Kpando townships .. 800 
Lay-out of other small ioe ws ry 50 
Water supply, Ho “ is 250 


37. A sum of £722 was spent on the maintenance of roads and 
bridges. 


38. The Government buildings within the Southern Section 
are as follows :— 


Ho. Kpando. 

District Commissioner 3. Police buildings 3 
Court, offices, etc. . — Prison ne 2 
Bungalows. . $e . 4 African Officials’ quarters. ee) 
Hospital buildings .. 5 Latrine oe see 
Sanitary offices and stores 1 Workshops, etc. 1 
Post Office. . 2  Rest-house .. 1 
Prison buildings .. . 2 Bungalow I 
Police buildings 2 

Slaughter-house Soe’ 4 Kpeve. 

Incinerators . 6 Bungalow .. a Sra | 
Public latrines . 3 

Petrol store 1 


Rest-house (nearly com- 
pleted) 


All the above buildings have been repaired, painted and 
and maintained as required, all water-tanks and wells have been 
kept in a good state of repair at a cost of £373, and a sum of £50 
has been expended on replacement and repair of furniture for 
offices and quarters. 


Buildings to accommodate the Public Works Department and 
to provide a rest-house at Ho have been rented from the Ewe 
Mission for £60 per annum. 


39. Other expenditure is as follows :— £ 
Minor works... : oo as -. 100 
Minor sanitary works .. ee $5 -. 100 
Purchase of plants and tools . es -. 200 
Lighting of public buildings .. 41 
Running expenses of workshops, plant, etc., 

and brick and tile making . 100 
Cost of transport of Government stores and 

materials... ee Es .« ©6162 
Recreation ground at Ho a 100 


A special grant towards the repairs of Roman 
Catholic buildings from Education funds.. 300 


' £1,103 
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GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT. 


40. Two Ford lorries are maintained at Ho for Government 
transport. 


Agriculture. 


41. The following were the Agricultural activities in the 
Mandated Territory during the period under review :— 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


42. The Staff consists of a European Assistant Superintendent 
of Agriculture, whose headquarters are at Kpeve (the most 
centrally placed station), two African Assistant Overseers in 
charge respectively of the stations at Kpeve and Kpedshu, a 
junior African Officer at Kpeve, who is available for general work 
and to act as interpreter, and an Assistant Overseer and Assistant 
Plant Inspector, who are in charge of the gangs of labourers engaged 
on cocoa farm sanitation and whose headquarters change as the 
work progresses. Headmen are in charge of the small stations 
at Ho and Kpando. 


43. The Department has Experimental Stations at Kpeve and 
Kpedshu, and small plantations at Ho and Kpando;_head- 
quarters of the plant sanitation parties are now at Logba Tota. 


44. Kpeve Station —The chief crop at this station is cocoa, 
and the main objects are to obtain records of yields and costings 
from a cocoa farm given fair average attention such as any native 
farmer could give, while special plots are devoted to manurial 
experiments. With regard to the latter, when satisfactory 
figures after correlation of yield and costings have been obtained, 
‘the favourable manures will be introduced to the farmers, who 
now have no knowledge of artificial manures. Cultural experi- 
ments have been in operation to determine the best means of 
eliminating elephant grass—a very troublesome weed at the 
station and in the type of country around the forest borders ; 
definite and satisfactory results have now been obtained, depend- 
ing mainly upon a thorough digging out of the rhizomes and 
covering the land with temporary shade plants, of which all the 
local food crops are examples. A nursery is kept for the propaga- 
tion of economic and useful shade and shelter trees, the seedlings 
being usually distributed free, while newly introduced food plants 
and plants of special value as cover crops or green manures for 
interplanting with the main crop are also given trial and propa- 
gated. 


45. Kpedshu Station.—This station, situated in fairly typical 
cotton country south of Ho, is primarily devoted to experiments 
in cotton growing, treated from many different aspects, such as 
the variety of cotton best suited for the district, the time of 
planting, cultural operations, methods of planting (in particular, 
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spacing) and records of yields correlated with all the above. 
Investigation into the incidence of insect pests, and methods of 
their control, and their effect upon the yield and quality of crop, 
have been adopted from the first ; in the early part of the year the 
Government Entomologist devoted some months at the station 
and in the district to these matters. For some time tests of 
different varieties have been made, and towards the end ofthe 
year the Government Botanist arrived to give more thorough 
attention to these matters. 


46. The best time for planting cotton here is, of course, 
chiefly dependent upon the incidence and quantity of the rainfall 
during the period known as the planting season, though artificial 
considerations in connection with the market demand for the 
produce also require attention. It would appear that both good 
and bad crops can be grown from plantings in any month from 
May to September, but a knowledge from experience of the local 
expectations of rain during the planting season is always sufficient 
for farmers to produce a good plant in the older established 
cotton areas; in those where cotton has been more recently 
encouraged mistakes in planting were at first made, but farmers 
now know how dependent they are on rainfall at this season and 
are taking proper precautions. With the variety of cotton now 
chiefly grown, a planting slightly earlier than is usually adopted 
would be better (climatic conditions allowing) as then the seed 
would be wholly reaped before the next season’s rains started to 
any extent, thus lessening the amount of staining and other 
deteriorating factors, and also giving a longer ‘‘ closed period ”’ 
before the next season’s crop is planted ; also the best market is 
usually for the earliest reaped part of the crop, as this ripens 
when supplies from the main cotton-producing countries of the 
world are short. These desirable results would also be obtained 
by a reduction of the growing and fruiting periods ; one or two 
introduced varieties on trial gives this short period of growth, and 
early fruiting, and as its cropping powers appear satisfactory, it 
may prove the best variety for the future. 


47. Portions of the area not at present considered suitable for 
cotton could be brought under cultivation if some of the simple 
principles of ‘‘ dry farming ’’ were adopted—a rough digging in 
readiness to collect the early rains before planting, keeping a soil 
mulch, and cover-cropping—and everywhere these operations 
would be beneficial. Spacing is not usually bad, though careless- 
ness is shown at times in allowing the weakest seedlings to continue 
struggling in the same clump as two or three strong plants. 


48. The amount of cotton grown perennially is, happily, very 
small indeed, for the practice is pernicious, as it quickly causes a 
deterioration in quality and is the easier means for the transmission 
of pests and diseases from season to season; for the same reason 
more care should be given to the clean picking of the crop and 
destruction of old plants. 
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49. With regard to the resources of the District, cotton 
cultivation could be considerably increased without influx of 
population, if the native farmer’s output of work were increased 
above its present level; and this could be done, for in many 
places it is the women alone who are the cotton farmers. This 
increase would of course: chiefly depend upon the incentive of 
price for their crop, and it should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that the cotton districts are not far removed from the cocoa 
belts where good money is obtained for a crop which demands 
much less labour. 


50. The cotton crop here is injured by many insect pests, and, 
in particular, the study with a view to control, of stainers, will be 
of vital importance in view of the considerable development of the 
industry. Remedial measures suggested include a “‘ close season,” 
during which no cotton plants should be allowed on the land, and 
the destruction of the wild hosts of the pests in the vicinity. 


51. Of the nine varieties of cotton at present on trial, three 
are from seed introduced from Nigeria, two of which, ‘‘ Meade ” 
and “ Allen,” are well-known commercial types of American 
Upland cotton producing a high quality lint. Three varieties 
have been brought from the Northern Territories and are un- 
doubtedly indigenous to the country (native names, “ Sagai,” 
“ Kpalagunda,”’ and ‘“‘Gummanli’’), but give little promise of 
development into good commercial cottons. The remaining three 
varieties are local cottons, that have been grown by the natives 
of Togo for many years. Of these, two introduced by the Germans 
long before the war, one of which is now cultivated almost 
exclusively by the natives and known commonly as ‘“‘ Soncho ” 
(botanically a form of Gossypium barbadense). It is favoured by 
the natives in their own spinning and weaving on account of the 
smooth nature of the seed, with a complete lack of fuzz and the 
ease with which it can be hand-ginned. 


52. The varieties so far showing most promise for the particular 
conditions of Togo are the two ‘‘ Upland ’’ types ‘‘ Meade ”’ and 
“ Allen,” and the already extensively grown “ Soncho,” if certain 
improvements to the staple can be effected. This is quite possible, 
but a period of two or three seasons will, of course, be necessary 
for the isolation of the improved type, though even to date minor 
advancement in this direction is noticeable. The chief fault in 
the lint of the ‘“‘ Soncho ”’ as now grown is the shortness of the 
fibre. 

This is due to the deterioration which has been taking place 
in past years owing to total lack of selection or carein the seed used 
for planting. However, the type has the advantage over recently 
introduced varieties in being thoroughly acclimatized to the 
country and the conditions prevailing ; it is also hardy and of 
vigorous growth. It is felt, therefore, that ‘‘an improved 
Soncho”’ will go far towards supplying the need of a suitable 
cotton plant for offer to the farmer. 
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53. In addition to pure strain selection work at Kpedshu, the 
exclusion of obviously unsuitable, and the testing of new varieties 
from elsewhere, hybridization experiments are being pursued and 
already two “ Soncho-Upland” hybrids of much promise are 
under observation. 

54. Cocoa.—There is no doubt that the production of cocoa is 
increasing appreciably from year to year, owing to new farms 
coming into bearing, and to others showing increased yield ; 
a number of new farms are still being made. There is a slight 
but gradual improvement in the quality of cocoa produced, and 
more noticeable is the higher standard of cultural operation and 
attention paid to ordinary diseases. Some of this improvement 
should probably be attributed to the impetus given by the Cocoa 
Farm Competition, held in 1924, when much time was devoted by 
the judges to these matters, and the prizes offered proved an 
incentive to good work. It is a fact that farmers acknowledge 
as reasonable the advice given by District Officers, and more and 
more of them follow it. 

55. A year’s work has seen the attack upon “ Collar Crack 
Disease’ steadily, but slowly, developing. The areas around 
Amedjope and Akome have been treated, and nine months 
have been spent in the Logba Tota farms. The great obstacle 
encountered and the factor which has materially hindered progress 
is that several forest trees in every farm are now found affected 
by the disease. These may be of any size up to 10 ft. diameter 
and 150 ft. high, and to make the farm safe where such trees 
exist is obviously a matter of some difficulty. Where these trees 
are of a practicable size they are cut out bodily, especially are 
all the roots removed and burnt; where they are so big that 
their removal is prohibitive from the point of view of labour or 
the danger to the surrounding cocoa trees, as many as possible 
of the affected roots are removed, special isolation trenches are 
dug, and they are looked upon as composing separate infection 
areas. Over twenty different forest trees, including the timber 
trees odum and mahogany, and the shingle-wood tree, and also 
every economic and food crop grown in the neighbourhood, have 
now been found to be affected. These include oil-palm, coffee, 
kola, coconut, mango, lime, cassava, cocoyam, plantain, and that 
dangerous wood, elephant grass, while bracken (fern) has been 
attacked. It will thus be seen that the disease is capable of 
attacking plants of widely different families. Rotting stumps 
are still found to be a general and fertile home of the fungus, 
and they are carefully removed and burnt. When diseased roots 
are followed up in the soil it is remarkable how invariably they 
are found to be infecting all other root with which they come into 
contact. An informative comparison between the particular 
work here and that of the ordinary cocoa farm sanitation, as 
recently introduced into the Gold Coast, is obtained when it is 
realized that here one labourer only, working on all other diseases 
and pruning, is able to keep pace with the other fourteen members 
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of the gang devoted to the special methods of eradicating Collar 
Crack—digging out and burning all affected trees and stumps, 
and preparing isolation trenches. As will have already been 
gathered, the sickness is still virulent in the untreated parts of 
its particular area, outside which no fresh outbreaks have been 
discovered. The disease has recurred in the farms first treated, 
but this is not alarming; it generally passes up to the trunk 
of a spreading root, and it is inevitable that some of these roots 
affected only at their ends were not discovered in the first 
treatment. Farmers are sympathetic, but give little practical 
help, and indeed at present this cannot be expected ; the opera- 
tions are of such a nature as obviously to require gangs of 
organised labour with special tools ; and again, it is asking much 
of a man to cut down in cold blood a full-grown tree bearing 
the crop which yields his income. After the Government officers 
have left will be the time for the farmers to take over and 
maintain their work by keeping open the trenches and destroying 
all rotting material. 


56. The reason for the peculiar prevalence of the disease in 
this area is not obvious, but is probably due to a combination 
of altitude (practically all the affected farms are situated at 
heights from 1,500 ft. to 2,700 ft.) with its concomitant of high 
relative humidity, and carelessness in the first clearing of the 
forest—an excessive number of stumps of bush trees killed by 
fire being left on the sites of the farms—and these have been 
found to be the worst carriers of the disease. 


57. There are two gangs of fifteen labourers each with two 
headmen and two of the junior staff under the supervision of 
the Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture employed on this 
work. Average figures of work completed monthly are: 12 acres 
treated, 600 cocoa trees, 20 bush trees and 20 stumps cut out 
and burnt, and 20 trenches dug. In one month over 1,100 
diseased cocoa trees were removed. 


58. The food crops grown in the Southern Section are varied 
and abundant, and this branch of agriculture is generally 
satisfactory. The growing of these, is, however, mainly responsible 
in certain areas for what may develop into a great danger—the 
excessive clearing of the forest around the edges of the cocoa 
belt. The new land thus made available is naturally rich, and 
requires less cultivation than the land used for food farms in the 
past. These areas happen to be chiefly confined to considerable 
altitudes, otherwise it is probable that the effects of their 
denudation would have been more pronounced. 


59. There are a few experimental plots of coffee and coconuts 
in the District, started under the aegis of the Department or 
privately in the residential areas of local officials. 


60. There are a few natural oil-palm belts in the Southern 
Section, where a fairly regular trade in palm-oil and kernels is 
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carried on, and in many other places there are sufficient palms to 
maintain a desultory trade, which wakens to activity when prices 
are raised. 

The Political Officers have recently undertaken propaganda 
among the Chiefs, whereby a number of oil-palm plantations 
have been made by planting out seedlings. Many of these 
plantations have shown extraordinarily good growth, and are 
being well maintained. As they are mostly in areas which as yet 
have no definite export crop, they are quite likely to become 
valuable in the future. 


61. The ‘Corn Smut” disease made a first appearance in 
the April-August crop of the year, but the attack was not severe 
in any one plot, although of general occurrence throughout the 
Southern Section. Careful propaganda was undertaken as to its 
control, and well-attended meetings of chiefs and farmers called 
by the District Commissioners were addressed ; the disease made 
only a slight appearance in the succeeding corn crop. 


62. In addition to the general instructional work mainly 
performed by departmental officers in their travelling duties, 
visits of chiefs and farmers to the different stations have been 
arranged, when all experimental and other operations carried out 
were explained. The interest shown in these visits should prove 
them to be invaluable. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


63. Staff—The Superintendent of Agriculture and Forestry 
resident in the Northern Territories is responsible for the upkeep 
of the plantations at Yendi and Kratchi, and gives advice to the 
District Commissioners on matters pertaining to Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


64. There is an Assistant Overseer at Yendi, and a gardener 
in charge of the Kratchi Plantation. 


65. Yendt Plantation.—This consists of about 200 acres, 
mostly under timber, and the following trees are being cultivated : 
teak, cassia, eucalyptus, mahogany ; oil-palms, kapok, sisal and 
various fruits are grown, and a vegetable garden is maintained. 

66. Kratchi Plantation.—This is practically a timber planta- 
tion of teak and mahogany. Small plots were made of kola, 
coffee, oil-palms, date-palms, sisal and various fruits, and a 
vegetable garden is maintained. 


67. Work at present being carried out at these plantations 
consists of filling vacant places where trees were felled, and 
planting more thickly to replace trees which will be cut out. 


68. Shea-butter Reservation, Yendi.—This is situated about 
four miles north of Yendi on the Yendi-Tamale road, and was 
chosen as representing the normal conditions under which the 
shea-butter tree grows. 
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The production of the various plots is recorded annually, and 
it is hoped to obtain reliable statistics of the crop from year to 
year, and the factors governing the yield, such as rain, effect of 
fire, and time of burning. 


69. Pussiga, Kusasi District—A nursery has been established 
for teak and acacia, with the object of planting these trees to 
shade the cattle kraals, as there is a large cattle quarantine 
station there. At practically every village on the main road 
constructed by the Germans there is a small plot of either teak 
or kapok, and the rest-house is usually surrounded by a belt of 
sisal. 


70. Food crops.—These may be divided into (a) cultivated, 
and (’) non-cultivated indigenous. 

(a) Cultivated crops.—The principal food crops are guinea-corn, 
millet, rice, ground-nut, yam, sweet potato, fra-fra, potatoes 
(colons), beans, ground-beans, cow-peas, pigeon-peas, okro and 
peppers. Towards the south there is a gradual change from yams 
to cassava, and maize becomes the principal cereal, replacing 
millet and guinea-corn. As a source of oil for flavouring soups, 
nori (cucumis) sesame and bungu are grown extensively. Ground- 
nut is a source of oil in the north. 

(b) Non-cultivated crops.—The shea-butter tree and African 
locust-bean tree (Parkia filicordia) are the principal plants, with 
the oil-palm in the south. The leaves of many trees, and also 
the seeds of others are used, such as kapok, the baobab (Adansonia 
digitata), etc. 


71. Food crops generally.—The native is to all intents a 
vegetarian and, in addition to the above-named plants, there are 
many leaves used for soups. The basis of practically all soups 
is dawa-dawa, a substance manufactured from the seeds of 
Parkia filicordia, and as this substance can be kept for very long 
periods he is assured of a supply all the year round. 


72. A study of the food used by the natives shows what 
a task have the women, who cook, to prepare the two meals 
taken each day. Each ingredient has its own special treatment. 


AGRICULTURE GENERALLY. 


73. As the native is dependent on the crops he grows for his 
supply of food for a year, the farms are generally kept in good 
condition. 

In various districts different rotations are practiced, usually 
based on the amount of land available, or in the densely-populated 
parts of the north on the amount of manure available. For 
himself, the native has evolved a method of cultivation admirably 
suited to the conditions under which he lives. The hoe is his 
only tool, and at work with this implement he is very expert. 
In the Kusasi District in the hills is to be seen a primitive type 
of terracing to prevent the soil being washed away. . 
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Economic Crops. 


74. Tobacco.—This is grown, not universally, but in certain 
villages where it seems to prosper it is conveyed for sale in the 
markets of those districts where it is not grown. The tobacco 
leaves are not cured or fermented, but are pounded in a wooden 
mortar and then rolled into balls, two baskets of dried leaves 
being mixed with one basket of green leaves during the pounding, 


75. Cotton.—This is grown in small quantities in a number of 
villages, but merely to supply local needs. The crop is considered 
a perquisite of the women, who plant a few seeds with some food 
crops. The cotton is collected by them when gathering food, 
and as they sit in the markets they are found ginning the cotton 
and spinning it into thread. The thread is then sold to weavers, 
who are men. 


76. Hibiscus, of two varieties, is grown as a source of fibre 
for rope making. These ropes are used in thatching houses, and 
to tie loads on donkeys, etc. 


77. Indigo.—There are two sources of this dye, one the 
Indigofero arrecta, the cultivated plant, and the other Linchocarpus 
cyaneocens, the wild plant. 


78. Gum.—This is obtained from Acacia Senegalensis (the 
true source of gum arabic), and acacia arabica. 


79. Calabashes.—A variety of cucurbitaceous plants are grown 
to suit the diversity of the purposes, from spoons to very large 
basins and water containers, for which they are used. 


80. Dyes.—There are several plants from which dyes are 
procured, and some minerals. 


Red dye (leather)—from leaf stalk of a grass Pounasitum Sp. 

Yellow dye—from the tuber of Cochlospernum tinctonum. 

Blue dye—from two varieties of indigo, from brass filings, 
lime-juice and milk. 

Black dye—from smelters’ slag. 

Red dye (cloths)—from the bark of Ptorocarpus orinaceus. 


There is practically no tree in the bush which is not put to 
some use, as a food, for timber, as a medicine, gum, dye, etc. 


Minor Industries. 
81. Leather Manufacture —In certain towns there is quite 
a trade in leather goods, sandals, boots, bags, cushions, etc. 
The tanning is procured from the pods of acacia arabica; the 
flesh is removed from the inside of the skin by rubbing with ash ; 
the hair is removed by rubbing with a luffa (the inside of the 
luffa gonod and the lutfa of commerce). 


The tanning preserves the leather and it is then dyed with 
one of the dyes mentioned above. 


L 
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The above refers to goat and sheep skins. Cattle hides are 
not tanned. These are merely stretched out in the sun, rubbed 
with ash on the inside, and left to dry. The hair is not even 
removed. When the leather is to be used for soleing slippers, it 
is buried in the ground for a few days to make it pliant and 
workable. 


Pottery.—Pots for cooking and storing water are used univer- 
sally, but are only manufactured in villages near a supply of 
suitable clay. The pots are carried long distances for sale at the 
markets. Pots may be uncoloured, red or black. The red dye 
is obtained from a stone, ground to powder, made into a paste 
and then rubbed on the pot. The pots are dried for a short 
time, and a black pot is obtained by applying the red dye before 
firing. 

Weaving is carried on in practically every village. The loom 
is very small, and the web never more than five inches wide. 
To make strips of cloth, nearly fifty yards long, all the threads 
are cut to the same length, and stretched on the ground. A large 
stone is placed on the ends of the threads which provides the 
necessary tension, and is gradually pulled towards the weaver, 
who keeps rolling up the cloth as it is woven. 


Mat and basket making.—This is carried on in villages where 
suitable grasses and reeds grow, and in some cases a man will 
travel great distances to collect these materials. 

Split guinea-corn stalks are also used for making mats and 
a protection against the sun. Hats are manufactured, too, where 
suitable grasses grow. 


Soap making.—A soft soap is manufactured. Shea-butter is 
the source of fat, and the potash is obtained from the ash of 
several plants, or parts of plants, which have been burnt, e.g. 
pods of banhinia retscialata, the stem of cussonia Nigeria, the 
skins of plantains and bananas, etc. 

Iron smelting.—This is carried out principally in the north 
for making arrowheads, spears, bits, stirrup irons, knives, swords, 
etc. 

Charcoal for smelting is obtained principally from the wood 
of Butyrospormun Parks (shea-butter) and Afrormosia laxtflora. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Slavery. 


The principal causes of slavery were tribal wars and debts, 
but the disappearance of the former has carried with it a prolific 
source of the slave trade, while the introduction of improved 
methods of enforcing payment of debts by the Courts and 
Tribunals has led to the abandonment of pledging. 


2. In July, 1895, the first legislative measure making slave 
hunting and the slave trade a punishable offence was passed by 
the German Imperial Legislature, and in February, 1902, an 
Ordinance was passed by the German Imperial Chancellor 
regarding slavery. These enactments (translations) form Appen- 
dices B and C to the Report for 1922* (pages 23-24). 


3. A notable feature of the latter enactment is the fact that, 
while it made children of domestic slaves free, the freedom of 
the slaves themselves was contingent upon their cruel treatment 
by a master. 


4. Both enactments have, since the assumption of the 
administration of the Territory by the British Government, been 
superseded by “‘ The Slave Dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874 ” 
and by “‘ The Emancipation of Slaves Ordinance, 1874 ’’ (Chapters 
5 and 6 respectively of the Gold Coast Laws), with penal sanctions 
in section 443 of the Criminal Code (Chapter 16 of the Gold 
Coast Laws), which reads as follows :— 

Whoever— 

(1) Deals or trades in, buys, sells, barters, transfers, or takes 
any slave ; or 

(2) Deals or trades in, buys, sells, barters, or takes any 
person in order that such person may be held or treated 
as a slave; or 
-(3) Places or receives any person in servitude as a pledge or 
security for debt, whether then due and owing or to be 
incurred or contingent, whether under the name of 
a pawn or by whatever other name, such person may 
be called ; or 

(4) Conveys any person, or induces any person to come, 
within the Colony in order that such person may be 
dealt or traded in, bought, sold, bartered, transferred, 
or become a slave, or be placed in servitude as a pledge 
or security for debt ; or 

(5) Conveys or sends any person, or induces any person to 
go out of the Colony in order that such person may be 
dealt or traded in, bought, sold, bartered, transferred, 
or become a slave, or be placed in servitude as a pledge 
or security for debt ; or 





* Stationery Office Publication, August, 1923. 
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(6) Enters into any contract or agreement with or without 
consideration for doing any of the acts or accomplishing 
any of the purposes herein above enumerated ; or 


(7) By any species of coercion or restraint compels or 
attempts to compel the service of any person, 


shall be liable to imprisonment for seven years. Provided 
that nothing in this section shall apply to any such coercion 
as may lawfully be exercised by virtue of contracts of service 
between free persons, or by virtue of the rights of parents 
and other rights, not being repugnant to the law of England, 
arising out of the family and tribal relations customarily 
used and observed in the Colony. 


It is interesting to observe that when these Ordinances were 
originally passed their operation extended for fourteen years to 
the majority of the tribes in the British Sphere, who were then 
(iLe., until 1888) under British protection. 


5. In the Southern Section there have been no cases of slavery, 
either domestic or otherwise, reported to the Administration. 
It can therefore be safely stated that this traffic has been entirely 
suppressed, and that the existing measures have had the desired 
effect. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


6. In the Northern Section, at Kete-Kratchi—at one time an 
important centre of slavery—and in several parts of the District, 
the ruins of the slave villages may be seen today. There are no 
slaves in existence, but there is to be found a number of ex-slaves 
and their descendants, who not only provide for themselves and 
their families satisfactorily, but are actually affluent traders. 


7. As mentioned on page 29, paragraph 86 of the previous 
year’s Report*, a curious form of voluntary labour having the 
semblance of slavery was reported from the Northern Section. 
It is the native custom for an important Chief to be surrounded 
by an extensive entourage and certain individuals, presumably 
indigent, voluntarily attach themselves to his retinue, and in 
return for their services receive the general necessities of life. 
It is the custom of these individuals, who are most aptly described 
as “‘spongers,” to attend the Chief on all ceremonial occasions, 
to run beside his horse, singing and beating drums, and in the 
farming season to assist in the cultivation of crops. 


8 This form of service has become less prevalent, as the 
Chiefs do not possess the wealth they did in the days when 
slavery was practised. Also the fees for hearing civil cases in 
their tribunals, which brought in a large proportion of their 
revenue, are now controlled by legislation, with a view to 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
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preventing extortion ; this system has necessitated the adoption 
by the Chiefs of more economical measures, and has induced 
them to be more careful in incurring extra expenses, even if it 
adds to the magnificence so dear to their hearts. 


Labour. 


9. The industrial life of the Territory has not yet assumed 
that complex character capable of developing such problems as 
would render the application of conventions or recommendations 
of International Labour Conferences either useful or expedient. 
The principles underlying such conventions or recommendations 
are, however, considered so far as they are compatible with local 
conditions, and are incorporated in Ordinance No. 11 of 1921, 
known as “‘ The Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921,” of 
the Gold Coast Colony. The interests of labour are fully protected 
by this Ordinance, which provides for the attestation of contracts 
of service by District Commissioners, after they have convinced 
themselves that the terms and nature of the contract are perfectly 
understood and that it is entered into voluntarily and with full 
understanding of its meaning and effect. The Ordinance insists 
on the stipulation in each contract of the nature of the service, 
the place or limits within which such service is to be performed, 
and the remuneration to be paid. 


10. Labour contracts are classified as ‘‘ home ” and “ foreign.’’ 
The former refers to a contract of service to be wholly performed 
within the limits of the Administration, the term administration 
including the Gold Coast Colony and its dependencies, the latter 
to a contract of service to be performed wholly or partly outside 
its limits. A home contract may be either written or oral and 
is valid for periods not exceeding three years and six months 
respectively. Where no agreement is expressed respecting its 
duration, and the contract is not one for the performance of 
some specific work having reference to time, it is regarded as 
a contract at will and is determinable by either party at the 
close of any day without notice. 


11. The measures for protecting the interest of labour in 
respect of service outside the limits of the Administration are 
more elaborate and, in addition to the attestation of contracts 
by District Commissioners already referred to, they include the 
application for a permit to the Secretary for Native Affairs from 
the employer desiring labour, who must present a letter of 
recommendation from the Government of the Territory in which 
the labourers are to be employed. Such application must state 
the number of labourers required, the place where the labour is 
to be performed, the nature of the work, the wages offered and 
the duration of the contract. These conditions by no means 
exhaust the protective measures in force, for even when the 
Secretary for Native Affairs has thought fit to issue a permit, 
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which is valid for three months only, recruiting may commence, 
but this must be through a specially licensed agent. Before the 
granting of a permit, however, security by deposit or otherwise 
is demanded from the applicant to meet such contingencies as 
claims for wages or for any expense that may be incurred by 
the Administration in respect of return passages, and when the 
labourers are ready to embark the embarkation is carried out 
under the supervision and control of the Police. 


12. The duration of a foreign contract cannot exceed thirteen 
months, and the employer must provide a return passage, with 
proper accommodation and maintenance during the voyage, 
within fourteen days after the expiration of the contract. 


13. The employment of women on night work is prohibited, 
excepting where exceptional circumstances demand it, in which 
event it is not to exceed ten hours in sixty days of the year, or, 
when it is temporary and not of a recurring nature, that the 
causes are inevitable and are not foreseen. 


14. There is no forced labour in the Mandated Territory, and 
as the provisions of Ordinance No. 11 of 1921 insist on the 
stipulation of the remuneration to be received, the employment 
of this form of labour would constitute an infringement, punishable 
under the terms of the Ordinance. Another circumstance, and 
one which would more effectively counteract any tendencies to 
have recourse to this form of labour, is the mercenary attitude 
of the inhabitants towards any form of outside employment. 
Forced labour would meet with very active opposition. 


15. Native labour employed under the Administration may be 
classified under the following categories :— 
Labour employed— 
(a) by the Public Works Department, 
(b) by the Sanitary Department, 
(c) by the Department of Agriculture, 
(a) for the maintenance and upkeep of political roads, 
(e) for the transport of officers when travelling, 
(f) for the upkeep of rest-houses. 
Medical treatment and medicines are given free of charge to 
all labour employed by the Administration. 


(a) The Administration, through its Public Works Depart- 
ment, is the largest single employer of labour ; the pay for skilled 
labour averages from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per diem, and unskilled labour 
from Is. to 1s. 3d. per diem. The working day is from 6 to 8 a.m. 
and from 8.30 a..m to 12 noon, and from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. No 
work is allowed on Sundays and all public holidays are observed. 
This also refers to labour employed on trade roads under the 
Department. 

As stated elsewhere in the Report, the natives are purely 
agriculturists, and concentrate their activities in this direction. 
This was particularly noticeable during 1921, when Government 
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commenced the construction of a number of public buildings in 
the Southern Section. Skilled labour for the requirements was 
practically negligible, and that obtainable was of a very inferior 
quality ; the labour required for this purpose had, therefore, to 
be imported from the Gold Coast Colony. The position is, how- 
ever, steadily improving, as the Public Works Department during 
the past five years has trained a number of carpenters and masons 
from the local inhabitants to a fair standard of efficiency. Labour 
employed by the Department is of a purely voluntary nature, both 
skilled and unskilled. 

The labourer receives his remuneration monthly, and it is 
made to the individual by a European officer of the Department. 

(6) The labour employed by the Sanitary Department is 
remunerated at the rate of 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem, the working 
day being the same as that of the Public Works Department. 

This labour is also of a purely voluntary nature, and each 
individual receives his pay monthly from the Medical Officer. 

(c) Unskilled labour employed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which is again of a purely voluntary nature, is remunerated 
at the rate similar to that paid by the Public Works Department, 
and payments are made monthly by the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, who is also a European officer. 


NATIVE COMPULSORY LABOUR. 


16. This form of labour is required under (4), (e) and (f). 

(d) With regard to the labour for the maintenance of political 
roads, it is called for only by the District Commissioners, who 
derive their power from the Roads Ordinance, Chapter 107, of 
the Gold Coast Laws, which Ordinance forms Appendix ‘‘ B”’ to 
the Report. 

Under this Ordinance each adult male is required to perform 
24 days’ work per annum on the roads. This form of labour is 
called out through the Chief, and remuneration is made through 
him. 

Although this Ordinance is applicable to the Territory, it 
is not strictly enforced and the amount of work required to be 
performed is left to the discretion of the District Commissioners, 
who are responsible for the state of the roads. It is the practice 
of the District Commissioners to interview the Chief and people 
of each Division, through which the motor-road passes, and to 
inform them of the amount and nature of the work required at 
the various periods of the year. Strict observance is made that 
no native is required to work during the sowing and the reaping 
seasons, thus the agricultural development of the country is in 
no way interfered with. 

The people are not required to work outside the village 
boundaries, and are in the majority of cases within only a few 
minutes’ walk of their portion of the road required to be kept in 
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order. The Chiefs are responsible for the arrangement of the 
labour. A gong-gong is beaten by the Chief of the village, and 
he with his elders and people discuss and arrange for the number 
of adults to turn out on given days. The District Commissioners, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the native language, supervise 
the work, when travelling through the Divisions, and are therefore 
in a position to check any irregularities. All aged, infirm and 
sick persons are exempted from participating in this form of 
labour, these exemptions are strictly enforced, and any complaint 
is readily heard. The people have no objection to this form of 
labour, and they are fully alive to the fact that it is entirely in 
their own interest and welfare that the motor-ways are constructed 
and maintained. This is clearly observed and pointed out on 
page 9 of the Report. 

At the end of each quarter the District Commissioners 
(vide the Roads Ordinance already referred to) inspect the roads, 
and the payments mentioned therein are made by them personally 
to the Chiefs concerned in the presence of their linguists and 
elders (who represent their people) and in many instances of the 
people themselves. This form of remuneration is according to the 
native custom, and is a system that has proved highly satisfactory ; 
no complaints or objections have been forthcoming. It would be 
out of the question for the District Commissioner to control the 
payments to each individual worker. Time-keepers would have 
to be employed at unnecessary expense, and it is questionable 
whether they would be able to keep a correct check, and, further, 
it is more than probable that Chiefs would strongly object to this 
form of supervision. The people assemble and disperse at their 
own convenience, and the average amount of work performed by 
each adult seldom exceeds three hours per diem. 

(e) Provision of carriers for Government officers travelling. 
Whenever possible, the requisitioning of carriers for Government 
officers travelling is avoided ; and is only necessary when officers 
travel on the motor-ways. Officers of the various Departments 
occasionally have so to travel in cases of emergency. 

There has been no difficulty in obtaining this labour, the 
people always being ready to help. 

The system of obtaining carriers is effected through the 
District Commissioners, who apply to the Chiefs, and they in turn 
call upon their sub-chiefs in village rotation to supply the number 
of carriers required, and notify them of the date, time and place 
they are to assemble. 

The officer employing the carriers, not only in his own interests, 
but also in that of the carriers, examines them before the journey 
is commenced, and any sick or unsuitable person is returned and 
replaced, and when any reasonable excuse is given a similar 
attitude is adopted. 

This form of labour is remunerated at the rate of Is. 3d. per 
diem in the Southern Section and 6d. per diem in the Northern 
Section. The difference in the rates is explained by the lower 
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cost of living in the northern area. The payment is made per- 
sonally by the officer, daily or on the completion of the journey. 
Should the officer be leaving his District and not returning, the 
carriers are paid full rate for the return journey empty-handed. 


(f) Maintenance of rest-houses. The majority of the rest- 
houses in the Territory were built by the former Administration. 
The Chief in whose proximity a rest-house is situated is responsible 
for its upkeep as far as the grass roof is concerned only ; this is 
repaired every two or three years, and he receives remuneration 
according to the value of the work performed. Other repairs are 
effected by the District Commissioners by contract. 


17. Labour in lieu of taxation, which was in vogue during the 
German Administration, has been abolished, as are the taxes 
which formed a part of that system. 


18. The only recruiting undertaken by the Administration 
during the year was six labourers from the Northern Section for 
service in the Government Sisal Plantation at Accra, which is 
controlled and managed by the Gold Coast Government itself. 


LABOUR EMPLOYED FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISES. 


19. No recruiting for private enterprises took place in the 
Territory during 1924 or the year under review. Under Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1921, referred to above, the Administration does not 
participate in the recruiting of labour for these enterprises. 
Licensed recruiting agents would be the only persons authorised 
to recruit in the Territory ; particular care would be taken that 
such licences would be granted to reputable persons only. The 
Administration only assists in so far as explaining to the Chiefs 
the conditions of the work, and this only if asked to do so. The 
Administration is, however, responsible that no unauthorised 
recruiting takes place. 


20. During 1924 Professor Sir W. J. Simpson arrived at the 
Gold Coast to investigate the cause of the high death-rate of 
mines labourers, and his Report* has already been published. 
As a result, Ordinance No. 19 of 1925, cited as ‘‘ The Mining 
Health Areas Ordinance, 1925,” has been passed and will become 
law on Ist January, 1926, and forms Appendix ‘‘C”’ to this 
Report. It provides, inter alia, for the medical examination, 
proper housing and feeding, planning and outlay of towns and 
villages, hospital treatment, registration of cases of sickness and 
death, inspection of premises, adequate supply of wholesome 
drinking water, and protection against infectious disease, etc., 
for the labourers employed by the mines in the Gold Coast. 
Labourers are not recruited for the mines from any part of the 
Mandated Area. 





* Published by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1925. 
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Arms Traffic. 


21. The’ Proclamation, and the Regulations thereunder, 
controlling the Arms Traffic (referred to in the 1923 Report,* 
paragraph 64), were superseded on Ist April, 1924, by the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance No. 23 of 1921 of the Gold Coast 
Colony, being applied to the Southern Section, and the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance No. 8 of 1921, of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, to the Northern Section. 


These Ordinances enact the provisions of the Convention for 
the Control of Trade in Arms and Ammunition, signed at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye on 10th September, 1919. 


22. The number of firearms licensed, the quantity of gun- 
powder and lead bars (in Ib.), and the number of percussion caps 
and cartridges issued, in the years 1924 and 1925 are given in the 
comparative tables below :— 


(A) FIREARMS. 





Ps ech Cap-guns. D.B. Guns. Air rifles. 





1924. | 1925. 104 1925. 19, | 1925. | 1924. | 1925. 








| 
Southern Sec- {1,127 | 935 | 656 | 589 27 | 25 12 10 
tion. 
Northern Sec- | 3,951 | 6,483 96 98); — _ —_ 
tion. 
































Total .. {5,078 |7,418 | 752 | 687 | 27 25 12 | 10 


(B) AMMUNITION. 





Gunpowder Lead : 
Hf ). Caps. hoe. Cartridges. 





i 
104. | 1925. | 1924. lees 1924, | 1925. | 1924. | 1925. 


Southern Sec- 2685 16,319) 17,1501 75,750 2,164; 2,541) 3,100) 5,325 
tion. 


| 
Northern Sec- | — | 14,616) 1,500] 2,750! 1,944] 4,000) — _ 























tion. 
Total .. |26,655| 30,935] 118,650/ 78,500! 4,108] 6,541] 3,100! 5,325 














* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 3, 1924. 
(23295) B 
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23. To the ordinary observer, not acquainted with the condi- 
tions, the figures quoted above may appear excessive, especially 
those for the Southern Section, but it must be remembered that 
the guns have been in possession of the people for many years, 
and only 66 new flint-lock guns and one new cap-gun were intro- 
duced during the year. 


24. The number of guns is accounted for by the following 
facts :— 
(a) That game is plentiful and a number of the natives make 
their living as hunters ; 


(b) that farmers require the guns for the protection of their 
crops against destructive animals ; 


(c) that a large quantity of powder is used in the celebration 
of funeral customs, a very ancient institution, and 


(d) that the natives welcome the arrival of a high personage 
by firing their guns. 


25. The lead is not only used for bullets, but also for weighting 
river-fishing nets. 


26. During the late administration there were no restrictions 
regarding the sale of flint-lock guns, lead in bars, pellets and gun- 
powder, other than the licensing of such guns, for which a fee of 
3 marks was paid by the owner for the life of the gun. The 
importation of cap-guns and the conversion of flint-lock guns 
into cap-guns were, however, prohibited. A number of flint-lock 
guns in possession of the natives have at various times been 
converted into cap-guns by local blacksmiths living in. bush 
villages ; immediately this practice was brought to the notice of 
the Administration, instructions were issued prohibiting any 
further conversions. During the year under review no case of 
conversion of flint-lock guns into cap-guns has been EAPrOUEnS to 
the notice of the authorities. 


27. Licences to open up establishments for the repairs of fire- 
arms have been granted to four blacksmiths of known reputation 
in the Southern Section. 


28. The licence fee of 2s. 6d. a gun valid for five years in the 
case of flint-lock guns has been superseded, as from Ist July, 
1925, by a licence fee of £1 for the life of the gun. This does not 
apply to arms licensed prior to that date. Licences for arms other 
than flint-lock and cap-guns remain the same. 


There are four licensed private warehouses in the Sphere, 
situated at Ho, Kpando, Kpando Fessi and Kete-Kratchi. 


29. The inhabitants are not permitted to obtain rifles, revol- 
vers or pistols; and shot-guns are issued only to Africans of 
influence, the number of whom is limited. Europeans resident 
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in the Territory have the right to possess rifles and revolvers, but 
‘before importing them the provisions of the Ordinance and 
Regulations thereunder must be complied with. : 


30. The system of issuing arms and ammunition to Head 
Chiefs and sub-chiefs on behalf of their people is to be found in 
paragraph 114 of the 1924 Report.* 


Trade and Manufacture of Alcohol and Drugs. 


31. The requirements of the Convention relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on 
10th September, 1919, are embodied in the Second Spirituous 
Liquor Ordinance, No. 31 of 1920, and the Second Spirituous 
Liquor Amendment Ordinance No. 35 of 1923, which were 
applied to the Southern Section of the Mandatory Sphere on 
Ist April, 1924. The latter forms Appendix ‘““E”’ to the 1923 
Report.t 


32. In the Northern Section there is total prohibition ; but 
this applies to the natives only, the European residents being 
permitted to import liquor for their own personal use. Educated 
African clerks are also permitted to import for their own consump- 
tion a. reasonable quantity by permit from the competent 
authority.. In the extreme north, beer brewed from guinea-corn 
and millet, and wine prepared from the fruit of a wild tree are 
popular beverages. In Kete-Kratchi and the Southern Section 
palm wine from the oil-palm, and beer, prepared from maize, are 
largely consumed. 


33. It has already been stated in previous reports that there 
is no Customs barrier between the Mandated Territory and the 
Gold Coast, whence the former derives its supply of imported 
spirits. Prior to Ist July, 1925, it was impossible to quote any 
statistics regarding the quantity of spirits imported into the 
Territory. In order to conform with the wishes of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, the British Sphere of Togoland Spirituous 
Liquors Ascertainment Ordinance, No. 1 of 1925, was passed and 
became law on the date mentioned above—(Appendix “D”’ 1. 
to the Report). This Ordinance has enabled a fair statistical 
estimate to be prepared for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1925. It must, however, be pointed out that the Ordinance only 
causes to be shown the amount of spirits actually imported and 
sold by the local licensed store-keepers. There is no check on 
individuals who are at liberty to proceed to the Gold Coast direct 
and purchase liquor for their own consumption. The figures 
presented by the local store-keepers for the period Ist July to 
3lst December, 1925, are given in Appendix ‘““D” 2. to the 
Report. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 3, 1924. 
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34, There are, however, no signs of abnormal supplies entering 
the Sphere, and it can safely be stated that the almost prohibitive 
prices act as an effective check in preventing any tendency to 
import largely from the Gold Coast. 


35. Importation overland from the French Sphere into the 
British Sphere is prohibited by Regulation No. 25 of 1923, made 
under the Customs Ordinance, 1923. It is impossible to state the 
quantity of spirits introduced into British Territory from this 
source by illicit trading. The amount of smuggled spirits detected 
by the Preventive Service during the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 
are recorded below :— 

1923. 1924. 1925. 
Gallons .. oe 38 ae 80 .. 138 


Illicit traffic from the British Sphere into the French Sphere 
is unprofitable, owing to the considerably lower prices of spirits 
obtaining in the latter, due to the lower rate of duty, and hence 
any activities in this direction obviously take the reverse course. 


36. Cases of drunkenness, which are punishable under Section 
139, Sub-section 7 of the Criminal Code of the Gold Coast Colony, 
are extremely rare in the Territory. The Return of Criminal 
Cases for 1924 and 1925 show only four cases appearing before 
the Courts. The people in the British Sphere are particularly 
abstemious. The African of these parts does not indulge regu- 
larly, the only temptations to excess being public festivities, 
meetings and funerals. 


The native is satisfied with only a small amount of Eutopean 
spirit, whereas he can consume quantities of palm wine. Carefully 
prepared European alcohol is without doubt less injurious, and it 
will be a difficult problem to prevent the present generation from 
demanding its alcoholic beverages ; if it cannot obtain it by fair 
means it will revert to other methods. 


There is little doubt regarding the future generation that the 
Missionary Societies can do an immense amount of good, as they 
have done already in the past, by denouncing the evils of drink 
and its results, and many of these people are ever ready to listen 
to the advice of the Missionaries. 


37. The issuing of Spirit Licences is carefully watched by the 
District Commissioners, who are responsible for the licensing, and 
an endeavour has been made to persuade applicants to purchase 
a Beer and Wine Licence only. It is particularly noticeable at 
festivities given by educated natives that there is a tendency to 
consume beer and wine as refreshments in preference to spirits. 


38. The following interesting statement, showing the quantity 
of potable spirits in gallons of pure alcohol imported into the Gold 
Coast Colony during each of the calendar years 1913 to 1924 
inclusive, together with the quantities imported per head of the 
population based upon the census returns of 1911 and 1921, 
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which latter includes the population of the Mandated Area of 
Togoland, is extracted from the Report on the Customs and 
Marine Departments of the Gold Coast for the year 1924 :— 


Quantity of | Amount Quantity 


Year ended — potable of per head 
31st December. spirits duty. of popula- 
imported. tion.* 
Gallons of 
pure 
alcohol.t £ 
1913 .. ee .. 835,780 502,294 51 
1914 .. oF .. 848,976 494,071 50 
1915 .. es .. 714,713 514,043 41 
1916 .. he .. 829,843 585,133 -46 
1917 .. 43 .. 442,488 394,200 -% 
1918 .. iis .. 209,896 201,974 ‘ll 
1919 .. = .. 328,738 371,430 ‘ll 
1920 .. 2% .. 54,694 140,165 03 
1921 .. ee .. 87,509 283,868 04 
1922 .. ae -» 114,737 456,879 -05 
1923 .. Ss .. 246,251 621,687 ‘ll 
1924 .. oe .. 285,268 778,375 12 


It will be observed from the above table that the spirit con- 
sumption was only 23-5 per cent. of that per head in 1913. 





* Increments of population based upon the census of 1911 calculated 
at 60,000 a year up to and including 1916, and at 61,000 per annum for the 
remaining years with the exception of the year 1921, for which the actual 
census figures were taken. 


t Fractions of a gallon have been disregarded. The quantity of 
potable spirits, reduced to gallons of pure alcohol, imported into the Gold 
Coast and its Dependencies in 1924 was only 34-1 per cent. of similar 
spirits imported for the year 1913, notwithstanding the fact that the 
population had increased in the interval by over 52 per cent. It will be 
seen from the above table that the importation per head in gallons of pure 
alcohol has fallen in eleven years from -51 gallons per head to -12 gallons 
per head. This amount is less than the spirit consumption of the United 
Kingdom, which in 1922 was -37 proof gallons per head of population, 
being equal to -21 gallons of pure alcohol, or nearly double the quantity 
of spirits imported per head of population into the Gold Coast in 1924. 

The imports of spirits during the years 1918 and 1919 were sub-normal 
as a result of scarcity of supplies, lack of shipping and war legislation. It 
is therefore not a matter of surprise that the importation of spirits should 
have shown an upward tendency as soon as normal trade conditions were 
restored. It may also be pointed out that the average landed cost of 
spirits, exclusive of duty, has advanced from 5s. 6d. per gallon in 1913 to 
£1 2s. 8d. per gallon in 1924. In the same period the duty has risen from 
a minimum of 5s. 6d. per gallon of 50 degrees by Trailles Alcoholometer. 
To raise the duty still further would probably lead to an increase of 
smuggling on the Eastern Frontier, as the duty on spirits in French Togo- 
land is only twenty francs a litre of pure alcohol, which at the current rate 
of exchange is considerably less than £1 per gallon. 
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39. The revival of the consumption in the Colony is due to the 
increased economic prosperity of the Gold Coast, coupled with the 
fact that normal trade conditions have once again been fully 
restored. The Gold Coast native is probably one of the wealthiest 
in any part of West Africa, and the revival to some extent of 
spirit drinking is, therefore, not surprising. It is considered that 
the high prime cost of spirits and the high rate of duty now in 
force will prevent any considerable further increase in consump- 
tion. 


40. A comparative statement showing the quantities and 
values of spirits, malt and wine imported into the Gold Coast 
during 1922, 1923, 1924, and from January to September, 1925, 
will be found in Appendix ‘‘ E”’ to the Report. 


41. The sale of spirits is licensed, and, before the granting of 
a licence, the premises on which the sale is to take place are first 
inspected by the Police whose report on their suitability is a 
deciding factor. 


The fees of such licences are, £20 per annum and {10 a half- 
year for Spirit, and £4 per annum and £2 a half-year for Wine 
and Beer. The following licences were issued during the year— 


Spirit Licences ie ee i a “3 : 
= Ho District... a ae) 
Wine and Beer Kpando ,, ie Set 


42. The Customs Tariff for spirits imported into the Gold 
Coast is to be found in paragraph 127 of the 1924 Report, pages 
37-38. 


43. The International Opium Convention is incorporated in 
the Opium Ordinance, Chapter 60 of the Gold Coast Laws, and 
this measure is in force in the British Sphere and regulates the 
importation as well as the storage and disposal of dangerous drugs. 


Liberty of Conscience. 


44. The principles of liberty of conscience and religion are 
guaranteed to all. The religious beliefs of the great majority of 
the population follow ancient custom, which may be described as 
a blend of animism, totemism, and an all-pervading fetishism, 
while magic plays a great part in the lives of all, but the influence 
of Christianity is rapidly making itsclf felt. 


45. In pre-war days there were two Missionary Societies 
functioning in the British Sphere, namely :—The “‘ Norddeutsche 
Missionsgesellschaft,” of Bremen ; and The “ Steyler Katholische 
Missionsgesellschaft,” both having their local headquarters at 
Lome. The nature and extent of their work have been described 
in paragraph 131 of the 1924 Report. 
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46. Eventually the Missions came under the Scottish Mission 
of the Gold Coast and the Roman Catholic Mission of the Gold 
Coast. The former Bremen Mission in the British Sphere is now 
known as the Ewe Mission, while the Roman Catholic Mission is 
in charge of the Apostolic Vicariate of the Lower Volta, which 
enjoys the use of the properties of the Missionary Societies. 


THE Ewe Mission. 


47 The European staff of the Ewe Mission (formerly the 
Bremen Mission) in the Mandatory has been reduced by one, who 
has returned to Germany after twenty months’ service, chiefly on 
account of age. The vacancy may be filled by a younger man 
more capable of adaptation to the new conditions. There remains 
one Bremen and one Scottish Missionary, each with a wife, who 
takes a full share of responsibility among the women and children 
of her husband’s district. The co-operation between these 
Missionaries has continued during the year, with the important 
change that the Imperial Government has granted recognition 
not only to the German Missionary but also to his Society. These 
Missionaries, with any others in the Peki and Keta Districts, will 
form a district committee, with control over matters affecting the 
Missionaries themselves and their duties, acting under the 
authority not of the European Societies, but of the general 
Council of Scottish and Bremen Missionaries at Accra. 


48. The number of stations is 48 with 64 teachers, and four 
superintending native pastors. Of the teachers and catechists, 
59 have been supported by Government, the Mission bearing the 
expense of the four pastors and five teaching evangelists. 


49. With a view to reaching the smaller villages where no 
schools can be opened, the Mission has adopted the policy of 
appointing certain of the older teacher catechists, who find it 
impossible to fit into the British system of education, to be 
travelling evangelists, working entirely in the vernacular. Two 
such appointments have already been made in the Akpafu 
district. 


50. The number of adult baptisms shows the steadiness with 
which, year after year, the Mission is increasing its influence. In 
1923, 496 adults presented themselves for baptism, in 1924, 498, 
and in 1925, 510, while the native Christian community has 
increased from 11,932 in 1920 to 14,477 in 1922, 17,359 in 1924, 
and approximately 19,000 in 1925. 


THE Roman CATHOLIC MISSION. 


51. As stated above, the Mission working in the British 
Sphere is under the control of the Apostolic Vicariate of the Lower 
Volta area with his residence at Keta on the Gold Coast. 
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52. There are three principal stations, namely, at Ho, Kpando, 
and Bla, and these supervise 48 secondary Missions under the care 
of six European and one African priests, and 56 catechists and 
teachers. The congregations are as follows :— 





Communicants .. ae sis ie 5,670 
Non-communicants .. Be a 6,530 
Total aa .. 12,200 


53. No obstacle of any kind is placed in the way of expansion 

of Missionary work, provided it does not clash with local law, nor 

‘ infringe any control exercised by Government. In practice, the 
Missions meet with active support from the local Administration. 


54. The late Administration had no naval bases in what is 
now termed the British Sphere and no fixed military centre or 
fortress, and in accordance with Article 3 of the British Mandate 
the Mandatory Power has established none. 


55. No natives of the Mandated Territory are recruited for 
service with military units. 


56. No troops are employed in the British Sphere, which is 
policed in the Northern Section by detachments of the Northern 
Territories Constabulary—a semi-military force—and in the 
Southern Section by the Togoland Police—a purely civil body. 


The Northern Territories Constabulary. 


57. The Northern Territories Constabulary, which some years 
ago was the 2nd Battalion of the Gold Coast Regiment, is officered 
by a Commandant, an Adjutant—second in Command—one 
Senior Assistant Commandant and three Assistant Commandants ; 
but two small platoons only are stationed in the British Sphere, 
and are distributed as follows :— 


Dismounted Machine 


Station. Constabulary. Gunners. Total. Armaments. 
Yendi .. Rs 22 8 30 1 Vickers Ma- 
chine Gun 
and S.M.L.E 
Rifles. 
Kratchi 3 21 Nil 21 S.M.L.E. 
Rifles. 


Discipline and Duties. 

58. (a) The discipline of the non-commissioned officers and 
men stationed at Yendi and Kratchi has been good. 

(b) The duties of these non-commissioned officers are chiefly 
to assist in prevention and detection of crime, maintenance of 
order, and to assist generally the District Commissioners in the 
administration of their Districts. 
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Training. 

59. The training of the two platoons has been carried out in 
accordance with the schedule of training laid down for the Force, 
i.e., machine-gun training, infantry training and musketry. This 
training has been supervised by officers of the Force and the 
respective District Commissioners, and on inspection the non- 
commissioned officers and men were found to be proficient in 
their duties. 

Health. 


60. The health of the men at both stations has been good 
generally. 


Food and Water Supplies. 


61. The food and water supplies are satisfactory, although 
food at Kratchi is not so plentiful, which necessitates the payment 
to all ranks of an increased rate of station allowance to meet the 
cost of living. 


Disturbances. 


62. (a) A disturbance took place at Sambul in the Konkomba 
country, Yendi District, in January of the year under review. 
It will be remembered that a disturbance took place in this 
district in November, 1923, and was mentioned in the Report for 
that year. 

(b) On this occasion the disturbance was of a much milder 
nature. It had been reported to the District Commissioner 
that the Konkomba people were fighting, and he immediately 
despatched all the available men of the Northern Territories 
Constabulary at his disposal, together with a machine-gun, to 
the disturbed area. 

(c) On his arrival on 24th January, the District Commissioner 
observed from a hill the konkombas lined up ready to fight with 
bows and arrows, but his prompt arrival by motor had upset 
their calculations, and they immediately dispersed in all directions. 

(ad) Thinking the District Commissioner might be short-handed, 
the Chief Commissioner considered it advisable to send him 
reinforcements ; whereupon, the Commandant of the Force left 
Tamale for the disturbed area with an additional platoon and 
machine-gun. 

(e) On his arrival, he joined forces with the District Commis- 
sioner, who reported all quiet and that, as far as he could ascertain, 
all the young fighting men—fearing the hand of the law for their 
misdeeds—had taken to the surrounding bush with their bows 
and arrows. 

(f) After making a demonstration with the Force around the 
villages, the District Commissioner told the Chiefs and Headmen 
to call in their men from the bush and surrender their bows and 
arrows. The Chiefs did so, and after some reluctance, the men 
brought in some 4,000 poisoned arrows, which were destroyed. 
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(g) The District Commissioner then had a conference with 
the Chiefs and their followers, explaining to them with tact and 
firmness the absurdity of these petty inter-tribal squabbles, and 
telling them they must be stopped or they would be more severely 
dealt with. They thereupon agreed to do so and after a few days 
the Force was withdrawn. 

(4) The Konkombas are a primitive people, and it is likely 
these occurrences will happen from time to time and then 
eventually die out. With the exception of the above disturbance, 
which as stated above, was much milder than that of the previous 
year, all has been quiet and the people well-behaved generally. 
This is attributed not only to the presence of the Northern 
Territories Constabulary but also to the able administration of 
the District Commissioners of these Districts. 


Togoland Police Force. 


63. The Togoland Police Force operating in the Southern 
Section consists of :— 
1 Commissioner of Police—stationed at Akuse on the Gold 
Coast, 
1 Superintendent, 
1 Assistant Superintendent, 
7 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
38 Rank and File, 
a total strength of 48. 


The Force is divided into two Detachments as under :— 
Ho (Headquarters of the Force and of the Political 
Administration). 
1 Superintendent, 
5 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
29 Rank and File. 
Kpando (sub-station of the above). 
1 Assistant Superintendent, 
2 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
9 Rank and File. 


64. The Force (with the exception of the Commissiuner of 
Police, who is a European), is entirely recruited from the various 
African tribes. All are illiterate except the Superintendent, the 
Assistant Superintendent, and seven of the rank and file necessary 
for clerical administration. The Commissioner of Police, who is 
stationed at Akuse on the Gold Coast, visits the Force quarterly 
for inspection. The tribes at present represented are :— 

Awuna, Grumah, Dagomba, Kabure, Kratchi, Akwamu and 
Frafra, 

65. The arms of the Force are the short Lee-Enfield rifle and 
the ordinary wooden truncheon, the latter being for use in case 
of necessity while on patrol. 
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Economic Equality. 


66. Subject to the fulfilment of the requirements of public 
order and local law, similar rights to those enjoyed by British 
nationals are conferred on nationals of other States members of 
the League of Nations, whether in respect of entry into and 
residence in the territory, or in the protection of person and 
property, the acquisition of property, movable and immovable, 
and in the exercise of profession and trade. 


67. Freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, 
commercial and industrial equality are enjoyed and ensured to 
all nationals of States members of the League of Nations. 

(a) No concessions for the development of the material 
resources have been granted to or solicited by non-natives of the 
Territory. 

No concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
have been granted, whether for the benefit of the British Govern- 
ment or directly or indirectly for that of British nationals, and no 
preferential advantages inconsistent with economic, commercial 
and industrial equality have been conferred on any nationals of 
States members of the League of Nations. 

(b) Land Tenure.—There has been no alienation of land to 
non-natives during the year. 

(c) Mining Rights —No mineral resources capable of exploita- 
tion have been discovered. 

(ad) Fiscal Regime.—Fiscal arrangements are subject to no 
preferential advantages, and the incidence of taxation falls alike 
on British nationals as on other nationals of States members of 
the League of Nations. 

(e) Customs Regulations are not discriminative. 


Education. 


68. There has been no change in the number of Missionary 
Societies operating in the Mandated Territory, with the exception 
of spasmodic attempts on the part of a Society, originating in 
Lagos with branches at Cape Coast and Accra, styled the ‘‘ Church 
of Christ Mission ’’ and locally described as the ‘“‘ Plenty Mammies 
Church,’”’ a phrase arising out of its continual preaching of 
polygamy, which appears to have met with negligible success, 
owing to the firm establishment of the Ewe and Roman Catholic 
Missions in all important towns. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 
Ewe Mission. 


69. It is characteristic that though the British Troops only 
entered Lome on 8th August, the Government School was 
re-opened under British auspices on 28th September, 1914. 
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70. Much of what is now the British Mandated Territory lay 
educationally fallow till after peace had been definitely signed 
and the Mandate issued. It was realised that the teachers who 
had been trained under the old seminary system could not teach 
up to the standard required, as it was intended to give the 
Togoland child the same educational privileges as those enjoyed 
by the people of the Gold Coast. Many of the teachers only 
knew a vernacular and any more advanced work they had done 
had been in German. Then their method of teaching had been 
that of “instruction.” If a passage could be repeated, it was 
known. They had not been trained to observe and think, and 
were unable to teach their pupils to do so. 


71. Early in 1920 it was realised that something had to be 
done to train these teachers in the English language and in 
English methods of education so that they might introduce 
modern methods in their schools. 

The great difficulty lay in that an enormous responsibility 
had been laid on the African staff of pastors, catechists, and 
teachers. Previously there had been four circuits, each with 
a strong European staff, an average of three to four Europeans 
at each centre. Now these had been withdrawn and the whole 
responsibility lay on the African staff helped and guided by a 
Provincial Inspector of Schools. But this was not his only work, 
and he had the supervision of a large number of schools of this 
and other Missions in the Gold Coast as well, so that visits to 
any one centre could only be made once or twice a year as distances 
are long and the roads then were not fit for motor transport. 
This meant that teachers and catechists now became responsible 
for the conduct of their schools and churches, and the African 
pastor took the place of the European missionary, visiting the 
churches at least once a quarter, keeping records of attendance 
at church and communion, training candidates for baptisms and 
baptising them, and accounting for church and school finance, 

These accounts were audited by the Provincial Inspector of 
Schools when he visited the stations. The strain was heavy, but 
the Africans rose to the occasion and there were few lapses. 

The pastors were afraid that, if their teachers were taken 
away for training, it would have an injurious effect on the 
congregation. 


72, Eventually, half the Protestant teachers were called for 
a three months’ course at Amedjope Seminary under a Gold 
Coast teacher. At the end of this training they returned to 
their stations and were replaced by the other section. The 
results of this training were not considered satisfactory and it 
was resolved by those in authority to make another attempt. 
A European headmaster who had had considerable experience in 
teaching and examining was seconded from the Education service 
of the Gold Coast. He was given two African assistants and an 
ample supply of books and hand and eye material. He reported 
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that at first the teachers were rather difficult. They wished to 
proceed by translation. He preferred the direct method and 
only used translation when every other device failed. Every 
modern form of hand and eye work was used, not only as a subject 
of instruction that the teachers could afterwards impart, but 
also as a means of teaching English. English was taught as 
there is really no lingua franca in the Mandated Territory. There 
are at least eight languages in common use. Ewe had been used 
by the German Mission but as the few books in Ewe were so 
distinctly German in bias they could not be used under the new 
conditions and, further, they were in quite a foreign language to 
many of the people. 

The teachers took readily to crayon work, brush work, clay 
modelling, cardboard modelling and stick laying. Ruler drawing 
they already knew, but they had great difficulty when it came to 
object drawing. English composition, reading, arithmetic, school 
method and hygiene, with simple physical and chemical illustra- 
tions that any teacher could repeat without elaborate apparatus, 
were also taught. 

Half-an-hour was spent in physical exercise every morning, 
and games were played every evening. 

In football they took especial delight, and before the end 
a very keen five-a-side tournament was fought out at the sports 
held to show how school athletics should be conducted. 

73. Every effort was made to reproduce, in the limited time. 
as much as was possible of the essentials of the training given 
to the students of the Gold Coast at the Government Training 
College, Accra, who were candidates for the 3rd-Class Certificates 
as teachers. 

The men were not quite sure about the language, but when 
they found that they could understand the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces (Major F. W. F. Jackson, D.S.O.) when he 
visited them, and, later, His Excellency the Governor, their joy 
was unbounded, and the work progressed very fast and easily. 

74. At Christmas, 1920, they left for their stations. Syllabuses 
of work were prepared for them ; materials were placed in Depots 
at the headquarters of the circuits; and they had very definite 
instructions to proceed slowly, and not to try to have over-large 
schools. The schools were limited to three classes of infants, 
except that at Amedjope, where was a nucleus of pupils who had 
returned from the Coast schools and were capable of going to 
Standard III. These, with the infant pupils, had been used 
as a practising school, and the more capable of the teachers were 
concentrated there. 

75. Since then, an African teacher, the late Headmaster of 
the German Government School at Lome, who had assisted at the 
course, has been employed to visit the various schools and help 
the teachers, thus assisting the Provincial Inspector in charge 
of the work. 
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Many of the teachers have done excellent work ; some have 
fallen by the way, while several have,not been able to keep up 
to the high standard of morality demanded by the Mission. The 
idea of those in charge has been to make progress slowly but 
steadily. Each year, as the classes at Amedjope have progressed, 
trained, certificated teachers from the Gold Coast have been 
drafted in to take the higher work. 


76. In the beginning of 1925 the first batch of pupils who had 
been in Standard II in 1921 had passed Standard VII; of the 
ten pupils who thus passed, five were admitted into the Scottish 
Mission Seminary at Akropong in the Gold Coast to be trained 
as teachers. 

As this is being written, a second detachment is preparing to 
to to Akropong. 

From among these senior school boys, a selection has also 
been made of two for training in metal-work and wood-work 
respectively in the Technical School, Accra, while younger lads 
from the various schools have been admitted to the Junior Trade 
Schools of the Gold Coast. The Trade School at Yendi, of which 
a report* is rendered herein, draws no pupils from the southern 
portions of Togoland. 

Careful regard is had for the education of girls, a dormitory 
having been built at Amedjope to enable them to continue their 
higher education in the senior classes with domestic as well as 
literary training. This senior school shares with similar schools 
in the Gold Coast the services of another Scottish missionary, 
who is concerned with careful admission of suitable scholars 
and a close supervision of character training. 


77. Gradually to the schools at the other circuit centres 
trained certificated teachers have been drafted each year and 
more advanced classes have been added. New buildings have 
been erected and old buildings added to and repaired. In 1925, 
Ho and Akpafu had reached Standard III, while Kpando had 
Standard I]. Each of these hopes to progress at the rate of one 
class a year until they attain what Amedjope has shown to be 
possible. 


78. An Inspector who has had considerable experience of the 
work in the schools of the Gold Coast and Ashanti reports that 
the standard of work in the Territory compares very favourably 
with that in the Gold Coast Colony. 


79. As the people of the Territory are nearly all agriculturists, 
each school has attached to it a model garden where the pupils 
are trained in the best methods of planting and tending the local 
crops. The officers of the Agricultural Department have rendered 
great service in visiting these gardens, advising the teachers and 
explaining reasons and the principles of agriculture to the pupils. 


* See page 52. 
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80. The pupils, in many cases, have assisted in building and 
extending their schools. Here no attempt has been made to 
erect ornate buildings, but to built the best that could be made 
from local materials so that the pupils might afterwards reproduce 
it in their own homes. 


81. It was felt that something more had to be done for the 
older teachers. If the schools of the Mission were to be definitely 
taken over by the Ewe Mission, it would be necessary according 
to the Education Rules of the Gold Coast that each should be in 
charge of a certificated teacher. Further, when the newly 
trained certificated teachers come to the schools the older teachers 
would be passed over financially, and, what is if anything more 
serious to the African, would suffer in prestige. They were, 
therefore, encouraged in every way to qualify themselves by 
private study to sit as external candidates for the Government 
Teachers’ Certificates. During 1924 many would have done so, 
but the influence of some of the older men, jealous of their own 
prestige, was thrown heavily against it, and intending candidates 
were persuaded that they were sure to fail. This year another 
attempt was made with greater success. The Education Rules, 
however, were being recast, and the clause allowing external 
candidates to sit for Teachers’ Certificates was to be deleted. 


A special clause was introduced allowing teachers from the 
Territory two years’ further opportunity to qualify. 


82. Two of the Masters from the Government Training College, 
Accra, and the Inspector of the Province spent three weeks, 
during the School vacation, teaching the men. Fifty-eight 
teachers attended the course, including some Roman Catholic 
teachers from Togoland. It was recognised that many of those 
who attended the course would not be successful candidates if 
they sat the examination, but as the work was planned on very 
practical lines it was hoped that they would be, at least, better 
teachers. 


Of these, thirty have now sat for the Government Examination, 
and of these all cannot be expected to pass, several of the men 
being over forty years of age. Many of them live in lonely 
stations where they have few opportunities of study or help. All 
are in charge of schools and have the care of a congregation. It 
is hoped that sufficient will pass to show that to do so is possible. 
This will encourage the others to make another attempt in 1926. 


83. Political Officers have shown a marked interest in the 
schools in their areas. They have all been instructed in school 
inspection by the Education officers. When on tour of inspection 
they visit the schools regularly and their reports are most helpful. 
They have also assisted greatly by presiding at examinations, at 
which were set papers for the whole Colony. 
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There has been little increase in the number of pupils attending 
school. As has been pointed out, the number of pupils is only 
limited by the number of qualified teachers. The Gold Coast 
Education Rules limit very definitely the number of pupils that 
can be taught by one teacher. 


It is also the definite policy of the Ewe Mission to make for 
quality rather than numbers. 


In the past, schools have been established and stations opened 
when there was no possibility of the Mission maintaining an 
adequate supply of trained teachers. 


84. There has been a decrease in the amount of money spent 
by Government in the maintenance of the school buildings, etc. 
Some of this is more apparent than real. In the beginning it was 
necessary for Government to maintain book stores for the sale 
of books and materials at the various centres. The stocks were 
sold at cost price and the proceeds paid into the Treasury. There 
is no longer necessity for Government to make this provision, as 
the Missions, being now firmly established, have opened book 
stores to supply the needs of the pupils and the general public. 


85. At the beginning many of the buildings were in a very 
bad state of repair, and their furniture consisted mainly of 
benches more suitable for church use than for children at school. 
The people were encouraged to improve these, and, if they provided 
labour and those materials that could be obtained locally, grants 
of woods, lime, tar and iron roofing sheets were made. 


Gradually the buildings were put in a good state of repair and 
their furniture improved. This encouraged emulation between 
the various congregations and they began to vie with one another 
in maintaining their schools in good condition. At Ho, Kpando, 
Akpafu and Amedjope new schools are being built by the local 
congregations entirely at their own expense. In other cases 
school buildings, as at Akuepe, have been removed from crowded, 
noisy sites in the centre of the town to the outskirts, where ample 
play-ground accommodation is available. In every case the land 
has been presented by the Chiefs and labour and materials 
supplied by the congregations, often with the assistance of the 
heathen community. 


86. A day in the life of a school is most interesting. At day- 
break a bell rings and the pupils who are resident in the town, 
with those of their elders who are not already away to farm or 
market, gather in the school for a short religious service. Then 
follow bath, breakfast, and a cleaning of the school compound. 
The bell rings again at 7.50 a.m. and the classes fall in for five 
minutes’ physical exercise and march to school. There is then 
religious instruction till 8.55, when school attendance registers 
are marked and secular work begins. This continues, with a 
break of fifteen minutes for recreation, till 11.30, when the school 
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is dismissed to reassemble at 1.45 p.m. Registers are marked 
and secular instruction starts again at 2 p.m. At 3.30 p.m. three 
days a week the pupils proceed to the garden for practical work. 
In the heavy rains this means continual work. Fences must be 
kept in repair or goats and sheep take immediate advantage of the 
breach. Paths have to be kept in order and beds weeded. Each 
garden has a small nursery where cuttings and seeds are propa- 
gated so that there may be a continual supply of flowers and 
flowering shrubs around the school. On the other two days 
organised games are played. Cricket is found too expensive 
except in the large schools, but every school has a football and a 
field with goal posts. At 5 p.m. the school day is over. There 
are no home lessons except in the boarding schools as few of the 
pupils’ parents possess lamps, and kerosene is very expensive. 


87. At present most of the pupils leave school when they have 
passed Standard III. By this time they are able to read and 
write simple English and Ewe, and the syllabus is so planned that 
they are taught the history and tradition of their people and the 
geography of their country. 


They are trained in habits of punctuality, cleanliness and 
politeness, and should form good material from which intelligent 
agriculturists and craftsmen will develop. The central schools 
will supply the needs of the country for a long time with those 
who wish to proceed to a higher education, with a view to hecoming 
clerks, teachers, pastors, lawyers and doctors. 


88. The African, like many others, values most that for which 
he has to pay rather than that which he obtains free. With a 
view to encouraging this feeling towards education, school fees were 
introduced in 1922. The amounts were small, being the same as 
charged in the Government schools in the Gold Coast, i.e., 6d. per 
month in the standard, and 3d. in the infant classes. This did 
not decrease the number of children, if anything the competition 
to go to school became greater. 


89. It will be seen that every effort has been made to give the 
child of the Territory the same educational opportunities as the 
Gold Coast pupil; the teachers have been specially trained for 
the schools ; even the Gold Coast schools, which themselves are 
in need of extra teachers, have been drawn upon where teachers 
of more advanced training were required. The educational 
system of the Gold Coast was elastic enough to admit of its 
modification, where needed, to meet the special requirements of 
the Togoland children; where absolutely necessary special 
clauses were inserted in the Educational Rules of the Gold Coast 
to meet the needs of the Togoland teachers, and the Government 
of the Gold Coast has been most liberal in its grants of money to 
maintain the buildings and provide teachers for the Togoland 
schools. 
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90. The following statement shows the amount spent by 
Government for the pay of the teachers of this Mission alone— 
not including special grants to certificated teachers and the 
salary (amounting to £138 per annum) of the Government Travel- 


ling Teacher :— £ 
1923 .. oe a oe .. 2,650 
1924 .. as “ = .. 2,623, and 
1925 .. es oe ES .. 2,687 


91. Roman Catholic Mission.—The activities of this Missionary 
Society in extending its stations have been maintained. There 
are three principal stations in the Territory, namely, Ho, Kpando 
and Bla. These are supervised by two European Fathers at Ho, 
two European Fathers and one African Father at Kpando, and 
one European Father at Bla. The head stations are responsible 
for forty-eight secondary missions located at the outlying villages. 
At the principal stations there are three certificated teachers. 
The vernacular is the medium of instruction, with English as a 
subject. In the secondary stations, instruction is chiefly given 
in religion and the vernacular. 

The majority of the schools are, however, of a very modest 
type, the policy of the Mission being apparently to acquire more 
stations and to make a small beginning in as many places as 
possible. 

92. None of these schools has yet received Government assist- 
ance, but immediately the requirements of the Educational Rules 
of the Gold Coast Colony have been fulfilled a number of the 
schools will be added to the list of the assisted schools in the 
Mandated Territory. 

93. The Apostolic Vicariate of the Mission opened a school at 
Kete-Kratchi during 1925, and this is at present in charge of a 
teacher with an attendance of fifteen pupils. The Mission pro- 
poses to extend its activities to Yendi in the Eastern Dagomba 
District as soon as convenient. 

94. A special grant of £300 has been given by Government to 
the Mission during the year for the purpose of carrying out repairs 
to schools and Mission buildings at Ho, Kpando and Bla. 


Statistics. 


95. There are 56 schools in the Mandated Territory :— 
Number of teachers :— 


Males .. xe 7. He a 65 
Females as ie os 
Total me x 65 
Number of pupils :— 
Males .. 3 in a 2:2. 1;120 
Females = se es 70 


Total ae .. 1,190 
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It may be observed, on page 44 of the previous year’s Report, 
that the number of children on the roll was 1,249, whereas this 
year, although the number of schools has increased, yet the 
number of pupils has decreased ; it is feared that in presenting 
the figures of the pupils for 1924, by some error, a number of 
members of the congregation were included. Therefore the 
figures submitted for the year under review must be considered 
as exceeding those for 1924. 


Curriculum, 


96. In the schools of both Missions, the policy is regulated by 
the Education Rules of the Gold Coast, the curriculum being as 
follows :— 


Standard Schools :— 

English, arithmetic, drawing (including crayon and brush 
work). 

Nature study (practical instruction). 

Drill and physical exercise, hygiene (from Standard IV. 
upwards). 

Local geography and history. 

Vernacular reading. 

Vernacular writing. 

History—European ; singing. 

Agriculture and games. 


Infant Schools :— 
English reading and writing. 
Vernacular reading and writing. 
Arithmetic. 
Object lessons and nature study. 
Singing. 
Physical exercises. 
Agriculture and games. 


97. At present no provision is made for professional and 
technical education within the Southern Section. The natives, 
however, have the advantage of the allocation of a number of 
vacancies in the Junior Trade School at Kibi in the Gold Coast, 
which are eagerly sought. Recommendations regarding the 
opening of a Junior Trade School in the Southern Section have 
not yet matured, but the question is receiving the attention of 
the Administration. There is as yet no provision for secondary 
education, but it is hoped that when the Prince of Wales’ College, 
Achimota, situated near Accra on the Gold Coast, is opened, a 
number of pupils from the Territory will find their way there. 
Several members of the European staff of the College have for 
the past six months been stationed at Amedjope, for the purpose 
of studying the Ewe language, and the history and customs of 
the people. 
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NORTHERN SECTION. 


98. Kete-Kratchi—The Hausa Malams in the various zongos 
conduct small schools for teaching of Hausa and the Mohammedan 
religion. Six boys have been admitted into the Yendi Trade 
School during the year ; the Chiefs and people thoroughly appre- 
ciate the advantage of this Institution, and there are always a 
number of applicants to fill the vacancies allotted to the District. 
Adults desirous of becoming artizans are sent to Tamale, and 
there facilities are given for learning under the aegis of the 
Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department ; so far 
Tesults have been highly satisfactory. 


Reference has already been made to the opening of a Roman 
Catholic Mission school in this District. 


Eastern Dagomba—Yendi. 
99. Junior Trade School.—This school is staffed as follows :— 
European—l Headmaster. 
2 Literary Instructors, 
1 Masonry Instructor, 
African—< 1 Metalwork Instructor, 
1 Woodwork Instructor, 
1 Agriculture Instructor. 


100. Pupils.—Thirty-one pupils were admitted at the begin- 
ning of the term in July, bringing the total to 118. 


Since then four boys have been dismissed as unsuitable, thus 
reducing the strength to 114, leaving six vacancies to raise the 
School to full strength. 


The tribes represented are Dagombas, Gonjas, Frafras, 
Wangaras, Moshis, Grunshis, Mamprusis, Nanumbas, Dagartis, 
Lobis, Walas, and Chakosis, and they work and play in perfect 
harmony. 


101. Training.—(a) Literary. Satisfactory progress has been 
made during the year, and special attention has been paid to 
subjects connected with the training of artizans. It is to be 
regretted that the majority of boys admitted to the School are 
absolutely illiterate, but this is unavoidable in this part of the 
country. 


(b) Artizan Training. The course of training is four years, 
and the boys are undergoing training as follows :— 
8 Agriculturists, 20 Masons, 
16 Metalworkers, 39 Woodworkers. 
31 in the first year. 


The fact that instructions have been received to submit the 
names of twelve of the best boys for advanced training at the 
Technical School, Accra, has stimulated the boys’ enthusiasm. 
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102. The woodworkers have benefited considerably by the 
appointment of a Technical School Trained Instructor. Greater 
accuracy is noticeable in their work, and some very useful articles 
have been turned out of the workshops. ° 


The metalworkers continue to show ability and are very keen 
indeed. They have made such articles as padlocks, rimlocks, 
boxlocks, drawerlocks, hinges, hasps and staples, window-fasteners, 
Suffolk latches, masons’ hammers, chisels, masons’ squares, 
calipers, dividers, tongs, nuts and bolts. In view of the opening 
up of this country for motor transport, a certain amount of 
instruction has been given in motor mechanics. 


The masons carry out all their work in a speedy and practical 
manner; they are at present engaged in building a double- 
arched bridge. They maintain all the School buildings in repair. 


The agricultural pupils are receiving a thorough grounding in 
practical work, and lectures are given on the theory of their 
practices. 


103. Messing, Proficiency Pay and Equipment. (a) Messing. 
The boys are exceptionally well fed, and the physique of the senior 
boys especially is a splendid example of what can be obtained by 
good food, clean and regular living, playing games, and scouting. 


The Government provides a very liberal allowance for messing 
of 5d. per diem ; approximately half of this is unexpended, since 
every endeavour is made to make the School more or less self- 
supporting by the growing of foodstuffs. 


About 30} acres of farm land are under cultivation, and 
23,721 yams were planted this year. In addition to the above, 
the School has its own livestock, which consists of three head of 
cattle, 49 sheep and lambs and 44 head of poultry. 


(b) Proficiency Pay is given at progressive rates from the date 
of joining to the date of leaving, and as much as 6d. per diem may 
be earned by a thoroughly efficient pupil. 


A savings bank is managed by the School, and everything 
possible is done to encourage thrift.. The sum of £108 8s. 6d. at 
present stands to the credit of the boys. It is impressed on the 
pupils that thrift does not apply to money alone, but includes the 
practice of economy in all things—food, clothing and time. 


(c) Equipment. Pupils on admission to the School are pro- 
vided free with two scout shirts, two pairs of shorts, scout hat and 
belt. Annually they are supplied with one pair of shorts. In 
their third year a third shirt is given them. As they pass certain 
tests they are allowed to purchase, at half price, scout equipment 
such as scarves, hadges, etc. 

The pupils have the free use of all the tools necessary for carry- 


ing out the work of their various vocations. Complete messing 
equipment is provided free. 
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104. Health.—The health of the boys has been excellent. 
Good food, regular living and prompt attention by the School 
Medical Officer to minor injuries, inseparable from every-day life, 
all helped to produce a fnarked improvement in the physique of 
the boys in a remarkably short time after admission to the School. 
The Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, when 
recently visiting the School, remarked on their physique and 
general bearing. 

It is a noticeable fact that the sick list is almost entirely 
composed of boys in their first or second year at school. 

105. The policy and organisation of the Junior Trade Schools 
are clearly described in His Excellency the Governor’s Memo- 
randum on Junior Trade Schools, published in June, 1921. 
Character building and instilling a sense of responsibility and 
leadership receive first consideration, after which every possible 
endeavour is made to turn out useful artizans. 

106. A Government school at Gambaga, in the Northern 
Territories, is available for the education of the natives of Southern 
Mamprusi and Kusasi, and a number of boys from these areas are 
attending. Education is free, but a charge not exceeding £3 per 
annum is made for the expense of boarding and feeding the 
children ; during the year the cost was approximately £1. Boys 
who desire and have obtained sufficient grounding in reading, 
writing and arithmetic have every opportunity of going to the 
Trade School at Yendi. 


Public Health. 


107. As mentioned in the Report for the year 1924, the 
British Sphere is divided into four Medical Areas, which corre- 
spond with the Administrative system :— 

(i) The Southern Section, wnich comprises the Ho District, 
with its Sub-district of Kpando ; 
(ii) the Kete-Kratchi District ; 
(iii) the Eastern Dagomba District, and 
(iv) the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi portions of Togo- 
land. 

108. The Medical Staff working in the British Sphere (with 
the exception of the lady Doctor, who is the wife of the Secretary 
of Ewe Mission, stationed at Amedjope) are members of the 
West African Medical Staff. 


(i) THE SOUTHERN SECTION. 


109. In the Southern Section there are stationed :— 
1 Medical Officer (European), 
1 2nd Division Vaccinator, who also acts as Sanitary 
Inspector when not employed in his proper capacity, 
1 2nd Division Nurse, who also acts as Dispenser, and 
1 2nd Division Dresser. 
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The number of scavengers employed during the year varied 
according to the amount of work required to be performed, and 
they were distributed between Ho and Kpando. 


110. The following is the report from the Medical Officer 
stationed at Ho, giving such information as is available about 
the incidence of tropical diseases, and medical and sanitary 
activities for the period under review :— 


I. Sanitation, 


The new offices and stores for the Sanitary Department have 
been completed, thus greatly facilitating the working of that 
section of the staff. 


(2) The grant of an allowance to the Medical Officer for the 
upkeep of a motor-car has largely increased the area he can 
cover. He has been enabled to visit villages distant from his 
station, thus gaining opportunities of treating the sick and issuing 
instructions to the Chiefs and Headmen on principles of sanitation. 
The purely medical work is performed in connection with the 
village dispensary system which was begun last year and will be 
described under the heading ‘‘ Hospital Arrangements.” 


The general sanitary condition of the villages is good. The 
surroundings of the compounds are kept free of grass, woods, 
tins and bottles, etc., whilst the interiors and the rooms are kept 
clean. A serious matter from the point of view of health is the 
poor provision for ventilation and lighting. In the majority of 
the dwellings there are no windows, one solitary opening serving 
as a door and leading into the middle of the compound. This 
opening is covered by a mat during the day and probably in 
some more secure manner by night. It may be that on cool 
nights the occupants, most of whom sleep on the floor with 
a minimum of bedding and clothing, desire to feel warmer ; 
further, there is quite possibly a greater sense of security as 
regards their persons and property if there is only one opening 
into the compounds. In any event, overcrowding and lack of 
light and air must contribute greatly to the spread of air-borne 
infectious diseases, outbreaks of influenza and pneumonia, and 
there can be no doubt that tuberculosis is encouraged. 


Latrines.—At Ho two public latrines of brick-work were 
erected, and pans were intended to be provided for them, but 
when it came to the question of clearing the pans no labour 
could be obtained, and the idea of using these latrines had to be 
abandoned. The Chief was appealed to, but the people flatly 
refused to do this work which they apparently consider fit for 
prisoners only. But of these there are too few for the purpose. 
Government therefore constructed thirteen trench latrines with 
grass-covered roofs, and upon these the inhabitants depend. 
As a rule trench latrines are used in the small towns also. 
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Refuse Disposal.—In small towns refuse is used as farm 
manure. At Ho, brick incinerators burn the rubbish. A dustbin 
with a corrugated-iron roof stands in proximity to each incinerator. 
The inhabitants carry refuse to this dustbin and a scavenger 
attends to the incinerator and feeds it from the dustbin. 


Water-supply.—The people of the District depend on wells 
and streams. In Ho the main water-supply is a spring at the 
foot of a hill, about 500 yards from the town. This furnishes 
water the whole year round. Some pipes set in concrete take 
the overflow from this spring and this flows into a stream close 
to the town and provides a certain number of the people with 
water. It has been recently decided to lay a pipe direct from 
the spring to the centre of the town. This should be a distinct 
improvement. During the rains, water is also obtained from 
several wells and water-holes. 


Housing. —Houses as a rule are built with walls of mud and 
roofs of grass. In Ho and in the larger towns, many of the 
houses have window-spaces fitted with hinged wooden shutters. 
The houses are kept in a reasonably clean condition. 


Prevention of Fly and Mosquito Breeding.—Frequent inspec- 
tions of compounds are carried out by the Medical Officer. 

It is explained how flies carry dysentery, diarrhoea, etc., and 
how these insects breed in collections of rubbish. Advice is then 
given as to how to destroy or dispose of this rubbish. It is also 
explained how mosquitoes carry elephantiasis and malaria, where 
they breed and how breeding can be controlled, and how by 
this control the incidence of the disease can be reduced. In the 
same manner the mode of controlling guinea-worm is explained 
and advice given. 


Hospital Arrangements.—No alterations have been made and 
therefore the descriptions given in the three previous Reports 
still hold. 

Accommodation is sufficient for the usual number of patients, 
there being twenty equipped beds. 

The temporary building, which was erected during the close 
of 1922 at some distance from the main hospital for the purpose 
of treating lepers, is still being maintained and is now used for 
the treatment of patients suffering from ulcers and other septic 
conditions whom it is not considered desirable to admit to a 
general ward. 

A permanent dressing-shed has now been erected for the 
purpose of dressing patients suffering from local injuries and 
ulcers. Another permanent and suitable shed has been erected 
for giving irrigation treatment to gonorrhoea cases. The desire 
for treatment on modern European lines has not lessened. Sick 
people from all parts of the district attend as out-patients, and 
those whom it is necessary to treat as in-patients readily agree 
to be admitted. 
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As pointed out in last year’s Report the District is extensive. 
From some of the outlying parts it may take a healthy man as 
much as a five days’ journey to reach Ho; obviously an unfor- 
tunate person afflicted with a large ulcer or otherwise seriously 
ill might take much longer. It means, in effect, that many sufferers 
cannot avail themselves of the medical services at Ho. The 
amount of sickness that exists everywhere becomes very evident 
whenever, before a visit is made to a centre, the neighbourhood 
has been notified in advance. Again, it frequently happens that 
on arriving at the appointed place an appeal is sent in from 
a Chief an hour’s journey away begging the Medical Officer to 
come and see the many sick people in his town. On proceeding 
there the Medical Officer may find perhaps twenty or thirty 
suffering severely with yaws or other tropical ailments. It was 
therefore decided to visit weekly by motor the village dispensaries 
mentioned in the last Report whenever the state of the roads 
permitted the use of a light lorry. The centres visited weekly 
have been Anfoevi, Kpedse and Honuta. On each visit the 
distance covered has been about 66 miles. Without motor 
transport such visits could not be made, and it has been found 
that a light Ford lorry is most suitable for the work. Visits can 
be speedily paid to villages in the various more thickly populated 
areas, supplies of drugs and dressings, etc., carried, and in an 
emergency there is the great advantage that a lorry can be 
improvised as ambulance to convey patients to the hospital 
at Ho. 


As indicated above, when the people of any centre had warning 
of the Medical Officer’s arrival on a fixed day at least fifteen or 
twenty new patients would apply for attention in addition to 
the numerous old cases previously seen. 


In the majority of cases the Chiefs have been most helpful, 
in some instances providing rooms in their own private houses. 
Some persistently request that fully-equipped dispensaries should 
be established in their districts. In one case it was difficult to 
understand the position, as the Chief who was apparently most 
enthusiastic to have a dispensary in his area failed to produce 
a single patient to the Medical Officer on the third day of the 
latter’s stay in the town. 


In the Kpando District the Medical Officer usually stays from 
ten to fourteen days on each visit, and during these periods has 
visited the following villages :— 

Have, Logba, Kpoeta, Kpando, Vakpo, Anfoe, Alavanyo, 
Wurupon, Nkonya, Bla, Kolonu, Golokwati, and Ve. 


Kpando is the centre from which Alavanyo and Vakpo are 
visited. At Bla the Medical Officer usually stays three days. 
In all these places new and old patients were treated, the Chiefs 
and Headmen instructed in the sanitation of their villages, and 
lectures were given on the subject of Infant Welfare. 
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II. Epidemics. 


There has been no outbreak of influenza during the year ; 
in consequence, the diseases associated with it have not been 
frequently encountered. Pneumonia, of course, is always present ; 
but this may rather be due to insufficient clothing and exposure 
to wet than to any other cause. Overcrowding no doubt plays 
its part and possibly lack of sufficient protein in the dietary. 
It is seen chiefly in children of a year or so old. 


Smallpox.—An outbreak occurred at Nkunya this year during 
March. On the 17th November, 1925, the Chief of Aveme-Beme 
reported to the Medical Officer the occurrence of a case of a disease 
resembling smallpox in his town. On proceeding to investigate 
next day, the Medical Officer discovered four definite cases of 
smallpox, one of whom has since died. The latter was of the 
confluent type. One of the others, now definitely convalescent 
was also of the confluent type. The usual preventive measures 
were adopted, and the fact that the Medical Officer was in 
possession of motor transport proved to be of the greatest value. 
By his ability to send his car to Ho on the morning of the 19th 
he succeeded in bringing a vaccinator to the infected area and in 
having all non-immunes vaccinated at least six days earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. The total number diagnosed 
in this area was five, and as the duration of the illness of the 
latest case is 24 days the occurrence of further cases is not 
anticipated. 


It is very fortunate that the majority of the inhabitants of 
the infected area were successfully vaccinated three years ago. 
This would account for the fact that the disease has been confined 
solely to unvaccinated children. All efforts to trace the origin 
of the outbreak have failed ; it must therefore be regarded as 
sporadic. The people of the village are well acquainted with 
the disease. Some of the older inhabitants recall an epidemic, 
with an appalling death-rate, which occurred some fifty years ago. 
Therefore, as soon as smallpox was suspected in the present 
outbreak very few visitors went near the patients. Although 
for a time it was thought to be chicken-pox, yet the remembrance 
of the visitation of fifty ycars ago caused the villagers to be 
very careful. 


III. Endemiology. 


Most of the disease under this head is due to yaws or syphilis. 
Again, at the end of the rains one sees many dangerous cases 
of malaria likely to end fatally if untreated, but which are readily 
relieved by the prompt inhibition of quinine. 


(a) Venereal Diseases.—Most sufferers from gonorrhoea apply 
for treatment only when the disease has become chronic, and in 
the same way it is very rare for patients suffering from syphilis 
to report sick before the appearance of tertiary symptoms. They 
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pin their faith to native treatment till they are seriously incapaci- 
tated by huge ulcers and bone lesions. The majority of cases 
of rheumatism and general debility would seem to be venereal 
because under anti-syphilitic treatment they almost invariably 
recover. 


The last available figures are as follows :— 
Outdoor. Indoor. 


Gonorrhoea_.... HG at Be 35 7 
Syphilis .. a as is 46 9 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum ie aa 3 = 
Urethral Fistula ay re mer 6 —_ 
Urethral Stricture ee os i 8 _ 


A total of 114 cases treated in the year for typical venereal 
diseases. 


A proportion of the following may be added: rheumatism, 
51 cases. In these the patients usually complain of pains all 
over the body. In some cases the pains are more marked in 
the joints, but as a rule the joints show no appreciable swelling. 
In others the muscles appear to be affected. Although it often 
happens that there is no history or obvious sign of venereal 
infection, the effect of anti-syphilitic treatment in these cases is 
wonderful. 


Neuralgia... 3 .. 14 cases. 

Arterial sclerosis .. .. 1 case. 

Constipation .. wn .. 43 cases, often the result of 
native medicine. 

Endometritis. . if .. 23 cases. 

Vaginitis ee os .. 4 cases, usually gonorrhoeal 
in origin. 

Osteitis ais a .. 6 cases, either yaws or 
syphilis. 

Ulcers... ot = .. 92 cases. Quite a number of 
ulcers are due to tertiary 
syphilis. 


There is no doubt but that about 60 per cent. of these cases 
are the result of venereal disease. Out of a total of 1,317 cases 
treated at the Hospital during the year it will be seen that 297 
cases were venereal or of venereal origin. The population is 
given as 87,255, and 297 cases would appear to be a small 
proportion, but any one who has travelled through the villages 
in the country districts cannot help observing that there are 
numbers of people grievously afflicted with all manner of illnesses 
who never dream of applying for any treatment other than 
native. It is no uncommon occurrence for a patient who has 
been practically an invalid for six or seven years as a result of 
yaws or syphilis to be brought in by his friends for treatment. 
They have heard of the injection treatment, and as the patient 
himself has been suffering so much pain that he cannot bear it 
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any longer he decides as a last resource to be brought in for 
European treatment. One cannot therefore judge from the 
figures given of the percentage of the population affected with 
venereal disease. 


Abortions as the result of syphilis are also frequent. As 
many as eight or ten abortions in a case of a woman have been 
known to occur, and after undergoing appropriate treatment she 
has again become pregnant and borne a healthy child. 


The routine treatment given for syphilis consists of six weekly 
injections of Novarsenobillon together with the usual mercurial 
injections, and Iodide of Potash if the disease is in the tertiary 
stage. Sores and ulcers are treated with appropriate dressings. 
It is extremely unfortunate that as soon as the patients consider 
that they are getting better they cease to attend for further 
treatment, even though they are warned that they may expect 
the disease to recur. Under such circumstances the village 
dispensary system has been very beneficial in enabling many to 
have a full course of treatment without leaving their homes. 
It is a peculiar fact that people will have treatment if the Medical 
Officer visits their village, whereas they will not proceed to an 
appointed place about 1} hours’ journey away, even though they 
are quite well able to travel. 


In previous reports it has been mentioned that the native has 
begun to consider the injection of Novarsenobillon a certain 
panacea for all ills and, if he reports sick with some disease which 
is not suitable for treatment with Novarsenobillon, he will 
sometimes (on his becoming aware that it has not been prescribed) 
ask for it and, when refused, appears very disgruntled, and 
often departs without having had any treatment at all. 


(6) Malaria.—The next most important endemic disease is 
malaria. It is very common amongst children and the general 
opinion is that the mortality of this disease depends on whether 
the child has been properly dieted from birth. This will be 
discussed later under the heading “‘ Infant Welfare.” Quinine in 
solution is distributed in large quantities to Chiefs and school 
teachers in villages for prophylactic purposes. When cases of 
malaria occur, treatment on the usual lines is administered in the 
form of quinine by mouth, muscle or vein, according to the 
severity of the case. 


(c) Helminthiasis—Helminthic infection is common, and in 
consequence many suffer from anaemia and consequent oedema. 
These cases readily clear up under appropriate treatment It is 
often considered advisable to administer anti-helminthic remedies 
to individuals feeling out of sorts, and it frequently happens that 
benefit follows although microscopic examination of stools had 
been negative. 
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(4) Yaws.—This is still very widespread. The numbers 
applying for treatment have increased owing to the striking 
results obtained by the administration of Novarsenobillon. 
Unfortunately, the same difficulty arises with this disease as with 
syphilis. The patient considers a cure is obtained by one injec- 
tion, and fails to return until a recrudescence of the disease forces 
him or her to require subsequent injections. It is, however, 
gratifying to note that the disease is becoming less frequently 
seen as a result of these injections. One can understand the diffi- 
culty of parents in obtaining full treatment for their children as, 
in order to do so, they may have to sacrifice a good deal of time 
from farm work, and travel with them considerable distances 
from their homes. The usual treatment for yaws consists of 
weekly injections of Novarsenobillon, Iodide of Potash by mouth 
thrice daily, and appropriate dressings to the sores twice daily. 

(e) Trypanosomiasis.—No cases of sleeping sickness were seen 
during the year. If the disease occurs, it must be very rare. 
Before the Great War the German authorities set themselves to 
collect cases and to concentrate them in a treatment camp. 
Many patients died there, and the belief arose amongst the natives 
that they were quietly killed. The result of this was that all 
those affected with enlarged cervical glands simply disappeared 
into the bush on their hearing of the approach of a Government 
official, and in consequence the disease appeared to be rare. Quite 
possibly cases may exist even now hidden away in remote parts. 

(f) Leprosy.—Cases of leprosy are still met with in moderate 
numbers. As mentioned in previous Reports the infection rate 
is not high, but cases can be seen in most villages. The Chiefs of 
villages regard them as a source of danger and in many cases the 
leper and his family occupy a compound of their own separate 
from the village. The variety of leprosy found here is almost 
entirely anaesthetic ; the nodular form is distinctly infrequent. 
Treatment is chiefly by ‘‘ Moogrol ” injections, and patients state 
that their pains and fever disappear and they benefit considerably. 
Most of these patients attend irregularly and undergo treatment 
of Iodide of Potassium also. 

(g) Dysentery.—Dysentery exists, but is by no means common, 
Both amoebic and bacilliary dysentery occur, of which the former 
is the more common. No doubt the satisfactory water-supply 
of the district contributes to the infrequency of this disease. 

(h) Tubercular Disease—This is fairly common: one was 
struck by its prevalence amongst children, and further by the 
fact of their applying for treatment. 

As recorded in the previous Report, it appears to be more 
common in the northern parts of this District than elsewhere. 
Another feature noticed was that one lung might be extensively 
involved and yet the patients be in quite good condition. In 
a few cases, in fact, the patients reported sick as a result of some 
other disease, and it was only on examining the chest that the 
presence of tubercular disease was discovered. 
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IV. Prostitution. 


The opinion was formed that there has been an improvement 
in this respect. Although some prostitutes still remain in the 
District, yet there appears to be a distinct change in local public 
opinion on the subject. Some of the Chiefs and influential natives, 
having become alive to the dangers of what was occurring in their 
midst, took steps to improve matters by stopping the number of 
women who used to migrate to the industrial areas to take up 
this profession. 

The Missions and teaching bodies have also worked to the same 
end with apparently good effect. The Medical Officer has on 
several occasions lectured on venereal diseases in Ho and at the 
various places where he stays when on tour. Amongst the less 
civilised sections of this country prostitution is practically 
unknown. On one occasion a Chief, on his being questioned as 
to the number of prostitutes in his village, stated that there 
were five. As he gave the population of the village as 500, this 
works out at one per cent. of population. 


V. Infant Welfare. 


The Infant Welfare centres started in 1924 are still in existence, 
but progress in this direction has been and still is very slow. 
Some individuals indeed respond very well to the teaching given, 
but in others it is feared that not much benefit is derived. In the 
absence of reliable statistics it is impossible to give figures, but the 
general impression is that the infant mortality rate is very high. 
The native dislikes discussing anything in connection with the 
subject of death in the case of adults, and much more so in the 
case of children. It follows that, if attempts were made to 
collect statistics by house to house visits, one might get approxi- 
mate information in the case of adults as almost everyone in the 
town hears of the deaths, but in the case of children the chances 
of obtaining reliable data are much less, as only next-door neigh- 
bours, perhaps, might know of the death of an infant, and relatives 
can therefore give unreliable information with every chance of 
not being discovered. An endeavour has, however, been made to 
form some sort of estimate from enquiries of Chiefs and educated 
natives, and the infant mortality rate appears to be 200 to 500 
per 1,000 births. 

It must be understood, however, that no reliance can be 
placed on these figures. The causes of infant mortality would 
appear to be as follows :— 

(1) Unskilled assistance at the time of birth, as a result of 
which both mother and child suffer to a certain extent. 

(2) Subsequent improper feeding causing gastro-intestinal 
troubles and leading to the administration of native 
medicines for the cure of such conditions. 

(3) Venereal disease, from which occur quite a number of 
deaths, 
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As regards the first, the confinement usually takes place on a 
mud floor. A mat, which has been slept on for a year or so and 
not selected on account of its cleanliness, may in some cases be 
spread under the woman ; in a few instances the child may be 
born on a bed, the clothes of which have not been washed in 
anticipation of the event, and clothing of the woman herself is 
similarly unwashed. 

The instrument with which the cord is cut is not sterilized for 
the purpose ; after the cord has been severed, native medicine, 
under a cloth which is certainly not sterile and may not be very 
clean, is applied. The room usually contains as many as it can 
hold and the native attendant, totally ignorant of anything in the 
way of preventing sepsis, may or may not be present also. 

The second cause (ie., improper feeding) is important. The 
native mother cannot believe that her infant does not require 
anything other than her own milk until it is nine months old, and 
ignorantly gives it all kinds of food from the age of a week. By 
the time the child attains five months, if it survives, it will be 
consuming practically the same food as its parents, with the sole 
exception of meat. In no case has it been ascertained that a 
child so young has been given meat. Some of these children, it 
must be agreed, appear to be remarkably healthy and quite 
plump. Notwithstanding this, infantile convulsions are very 
common amongst the children and epilepsy is frequent amongst 
adolescents and adults. It is possible that infantile convulsions 
are due largely to improper feeding and may have some relation 
to the prevalence of epilepsy in later life. Malaria, of course, is 
a possible contributory factor. The fact that these people eat 
very little meat opposes the theory that meat-eating nations 
suffer more from epilepsy than those which do not use meat to 
any appreciable extent. Those infants who, although improperly 
fed, thrive and look well, are an awkward problem to a lecturer 
on infant welfare. The women have been known, when discussing 
the lecture afterwards amongst themselves, to hold an inspection 
of such an intant, and their conclusions were not complimentary 
to the lecturer. One is, however, very careful to point out that 
such infants are exceptional. It is also emphasised how reasonable 
it is that a child fed regularly on its mother’s milk is less likely 
to have its stomach and bowels out of order and thus to be in a 
better position to fight the malaria which in time attacks all 
children. The mothers are asked to observe that other young 
animals during the earlier months of their lives do not require 
any other food than their mother’s milk. One can often observe 
that these wrongly fed children do not relish the corn-pap admini- 
stered to them and will only swallow some when the mouth 
becomes full. In order to try to improve matters, it was decided 
to lecture on the subject once a month in Ho, and in each place 
visited whilst on tour. The usual attendance of women in Ho 
has been 100 and at out-stations 50, and it is believed that a great 
deal of good was done. It often happens that a child is brought 
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up for treatment and on enquiry as to diet the reply has corre- 
sponded with the teaching given at the lecture. On the other 
hand, some are careless or incredulous. On one occasion, imme- 
diately after a lecture, a woman was seen feeding her two-months’ 
old infant with corn-pap and, when remonstrated with, merely 
laughed. Lectures have been given, as a rule monthly, at Have, 
Logba-Tota, Kpando, Vakpo, Anfoe Alavanyo, Wurupon, Nkunya, 
Bla, Kolenu Gelekwati and Ve-Deme. In these lectures to 
women the signs and symptoms of venereal diseases are taught. 
Warnings are given not to permit their unmarried daughters to 
marry till cured. Those already married are urged not to make 
an attempt to bear further children whilst infected. It is 
explained that abortions will be frequent, and that, if eventually 
a live child is born, it will be very likely to die early or, even if it 
survives, it will probably be extremely delicate. They are 
instructed as to the care of themselves during pregnancy, and 
when the time is near to prepare for the birth by having clean 
clothes and bedding and a clean instrument to cut the cord 
immediately available. They are told the correct weight of the 
baby at birth, etc. 

Advice is given on the feeding of the baby till it is nine months 
old, and on this much stress is laid. If an infant’s mother dies, 
it is pointed out that the best food for it is the milk of a mother 
who has lost her own baby, and, if this is not available, it is sug- 
gested that cow’s or goat’s milk be substituted. It is strange that, 
although goats are common in the country, the process of milking 
them has never occurred to the natives. The use of tinned milk 
in the absence of goat’s or cow’s milk is also explained. With 
regard to the diseases of infancy, advice is given on convulsions 
and the prevention of diarrhoea, dysentery and malaria. Lectures 
have been given upon the prevention of deficiency diseases such 
as ‘‘ war’ oedema, epidemic dropsy, etc. Of the last mentioned, 
a few cases have recently occurred in the District, and one has 
always discovered that the sole diet was fufu. The disease has 
occurred mainly amongst children, and therefore mothers have 
been advised that children of about eighteen months should 
receive a more varied diet than fufu alone. They have been 
told to add meat and beans, etc., to their ordinary diet. Advice 
as to the bathing of infants has been given, and all the above- 
mentioned lines of instruction have been followed more closely 
than can be indicated in this Report. : 


111. Amedjope.—The presence of a qualified woman doctor on 
the staff of the Ewe Mission concentrating in infant welfare has 
been of benefit to some outlying Districts beyond the regular 
scope of the Government Medical Officer. In her dispensary at 
Amedjope, and at many of the outlying villages, she has, by 
individual treatment and general instruction and by the circula- 
tion of appropriate literature among the more enlightened people 
secured the confidence of the community, and she has been 
successful in bringing about a much-needed improvement in the 
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health conditions of the mothers and children and in checking the 
heavy infant mortality. The literature referred to includes a 
most valuable pamphlet on the care and upbringing of children 
which has been extensively used by the Government Medical 
Officer in the work of Infant Welfare Centres. This pamphlet is 
to be found in Appendix “ F” hereto. A report submitted by 
the Lady Doctor for the period from Ist January to 11th April, 
1925, is quoted below :— 

‘“‘ Amedjope is a hill station among many small villages. 
Dispensary work there was intended for women and children, 
but some men have been included. 

In the period from 16th December, 1924, to 11th April, 
1925, the new cases numbered 1,168, most of them attending 
several times, especially the young children, who number 400. 

The analysis shows :— 


Total cases fc Se fe -» 1,168 
Adults i ae 575 
Gynecological and expectant mothers .. 101 
Pulmonary phthisis as us 11 
Children under 5 years... a xD 311 
Children over 5 years - Fe ce 283 


Details of children’s treatments are as under :— 
Under 12 Under 24 3t04 6 years 
Disease. months. months. years. and over. 
Bronchial . : 
Whooping Cough 6 
Pulmonary Phthisis — 
Fever a 17 
Rheumatism : 
Stomach and Bowels 
Intestinal Worms. . 
Hernia . 
Hydrocolo 
Malnutrition 
Debility 
Yaws 
Congenital ‘Syphilis 
Skin 


Lan| Hab oBnS 


Eye.. 

Ear and Throat 

Glands 

Stomatitis 

Spinal Curvature . 

Nervous .. 

Injury and Burns... 

Ulcer 

Minor Surgery, Ab- 
cess, etc. 

Measlesand Chicken- -pox — 


142 
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112. During September, 1925, an officer of the Research 
Branch of the Gold Coast Medical Service visited the Southern 
Section to investigate tsetse flies, and the following is a Tepere 
rendered by him :— 

Introductory—The object of the necessarily somewhat 
hurried visit described in the following Report was primarily 
to gain an idea of the distribution of the genus Glossina in 
the District and the Sub-district of Kpando ; secondarily, to 
test and report on the capabilities of the Mobile Laboratory. 
The latter is dealt with in a separate report. It is unnecessary 
to describe the general topography of the District, as this is 
well known and has recently been described in the League 
of Nations Report for this area. 

The general character of the vegetation and fauna appears 
from the casual survey possible to be closely similar to that 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. At the time 
of the visit the rainy season was in progress, the rain, then 
abating, had been heavy during the previous few weeks and 
most of the more or less low-lying ground covered was 
swampy. The rivers were high, nearly at flood level. 

I have to acknowledge the great help I received from the 
District Commissioner, who not only went out of his way to 
give me every possible assistance by supplying maps, etc., 
and information about the District, but allowed me tc 
accompany him on two long drives, thereby enabling me to 
see much of the country which would otherwise have been 
inaccessible to me. In the course of these he gave invaluable 
assistance by interpreting questions and interesting Chiefs in 
obtaining tsetse flies for me. 

A rough sketch map, indicating the distribution of the 
Glossina spg. collected, and list of the biting Diptera, other 
than mosquito, collected are attached. ’ 


2nd October. Senkye-Ho, 44 Miles—We crossed the 
Volta, a swift river nearly at flood level, by 2 p.m. on a brilliant 
and very hot afternoon. Shortly after leaving Senkye 
(Senchi) it became evident that we were entering fly country. 
Natives met on the road carried fly switches. Tsetse began 
to appear in the van. (I had feared the white colour of the 
van would deter them ; however, they came in through the 
door, left open for air). 

The country varied to some extent, chiefly more or less 
thickly bushed, low, savannah forest with some more open 
areas and occasional patches of dense, high scrub and trees. 
For the first few miles from the Volta the country was rela- 
tively dry. Further, one noticed a considerable amount of 
surface water in ponds, ditches and swampy patches. We 
passed over several small streams of turbid water. Enquiry 
confirmed the somewhat obvious fact that there had been 
heavy rain for some time past. 


Scale:- | Inch=25 Miles 
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One specimen of G. longipalpis was caught shortly after 
we had left the Volta, but it was not till we had covered some 
fifteen miles and reached the swampy country referred to 
above that any large number of fly were observed. From 
here to within a few miles of Ho G. longipalpis, G. fusca, and 
G. palpalis were met with, the first in large numbers, particu- 
larly when we were passing through rather dense bush. 
Hippocentrum versicolor was also tiresomely common. No 
tsetse were seen in the last five or six miles to Ho. 


3rd October. Ho-A feringbe.—I took advantage of the kind 
offer of the District Commissioner to accompany him in his 
car to Aferingbe, as he considered the road unsuitable for 
the Laboratory owing to repairs in progress to various 
bridges and culverts on the route. At each village and from 
the road parties working on bridges we enquired about the 
presence of tsetse, and left labelled collecting bottles for any 
caught to be handed to us on our return. In most cases 
along the first thirty miles tsetse were stated to be present, 
and this was confirmed later by the contents of the bottles 
(mainly G. palpalis). The country passed through was 
similar in character to that seen yesterday, i.e, swampy 
savannah forest of varying density. It drains into the River 
Todischie. We crossed this stream, which is just now of fair 
volume and about thirty yards wide, and has several smaller 
streams tributary to it. In its last ten miles, the road to 
Aferingbe, which runs parallel with, and close to, the French 
border and in the direction of Lome, passes through much 
drier country of which large areas are under cultivation. 
Here we could get little or no evidence of the presence of 
tsetse fly. One got a general impression of the people in this 
particular part as being remarkably healthy as compared 
with those of most of the rest of the District, though guinea- 
worm infection is evidently common. The only biting fly 
captured was at Aferingbe. This was Hematopeta berengert, 
which was stated to be very common and troublesome here. 
Big game seems to be absent from this area. 


4th October. Ho-Kpetoe.—I took the Laboratory over the 
first twenty miles of the road covered yesterday. An open 
touring car is probably the worst vehicle for the collection of 
tsetse flies, and I was convinced that these would be found 
more abundant than yesterday’s experience would indicate. 
I was further anxious to search along the banks of the Tod- 
schie for possible breeding places of G. palpalis. No tsetse 
were found for the first seven miles, when a specimen of 
G. longipalpis was caught in the van. From there to the 
Todschie (about ten miles) we found a definite fly belt. 
Travelling about ten miles an hour (from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
on bright hot day), the driver, the laboratory attendant and 
myself were bitten by G. longipalpis and H. versicolor. 

(23295) c2 
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Eighteen G. longipalpis and three G. palpalis were caught in 
the van together with various tabanids. The commonest of 
these latter were tabanus fasciatus F., of which I noticed five 
at one time on the wind screen, and Hippocentrum versicolor 
Aust. 

Breeding Places of G. Palpalis. 


As noted above, the Todischie is fairly high at this season, 
but inspection showed that it has recently been several feet 
high. 

No trace of pupae or of pupal cases was found. All the 
ground was sodden. It would be useful for this part of the 
river to be examined during the dry season—say in December 
or, better, in January, when patches of well-shaded sand 
bank are sure to be left exposed. On the provisional assump- 
tion that G. palpalis breeds here, it would seem that it can 
only be in the dry months. It is possible that there are two 
breeding times in the year—the first, December-January, and 
the second in the latter half of August or early September. 

5th October. Ho-Duga (near the Misahohe-Kpando Road). 
56 Miles.—By the kindness of the District Commissioner in 
offering to allow me to accompany him in his car, I was again 
enabled to cover a considerable area which is at present 
largely inaccessible to a heavy vehicle like the Laboratory, 
owing to recent heavy rains. We left Ho at 7.15, proceeding 
westwards along the Senkye Road, as far as Anyirawase, 
where we turned due north, passing through savannah forest, 
which increased in density, to the foot of the Kpeve range. 
Here large areas are covered by cocoa plantations, the 
remainder being dense, in many places impenetrable ‘“‘ bush ” 
intermediate in character between that of the “ fringing 
forest ” (monsoon forest) and savannah forest. This type of 
country covers both sides of the range over which we travelled 
by the Kpeve Pass. After descending the northern slopes, 
the road skirts the range closely, passing through savannah 
forest of varying density. Here the grass was very high and 
the ground swampy. No tsetse were seen on the road, but as 
before collecting glasses, handed out at intervals on the 
outward route to road repairing parties and the Chiefs of the 
larger villages, were collected on the return journey and in all 
cases found “ positive,’”’ confirming the frequent statements 
made that tsetse were plentiful.* 

In the dense bush clothing the Kpeve range G. palpalis 
and G. longipalpis in about equal numbers were produced. 
In the savannah forest between Ho and the Kpeve Pass 
G. longipalpis predominated. Beyond the range a few 
G. palpalis only were obtained, and natives here stated tsetse’ 
were uncommon. 








* Note: This does not apply to the few miles south of and as far as 
Duga. 
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6th October. Ho-Palime-Misahohe-Kpando. 62 Miles.— 
No tsetse were obtained along this road either on the outward 
or on the return journey, and villagers questioned along the 
Toute told me that tsetse were uncommon or only found ‘‘ for 
far bush,” except that a few are usually noticed when large 
numbers of cattle pass down the road. The District Com- 
missioner at Kpando informed me that tsetse were found in 
a few scattered patches on the plain to the south of Kpando, 
and that he believed them to be locally abundant in the rich 
cocoa country to the north of the District. 


Fly Belts—Three well-marked fly belts were observed. 
The first in moderately dense savannah forest, of which the 
ground at this season is swampy and sodden, roughly between 
eighteen and thirty miles from Senkye on the road to Ho. 

The species in this belt is G. longipalpis and, less common, 
G. fusca and G. palpalis. 

The second covers the approaches to, and the lower slopes 
of, the Kpeve Pass ; the vegetation here is denser than in the 
first areas, and more of the monsoon forest character, with 
ground soaked, and many small streams. Species, G. pal- 
palis and G. longipalpis. 

The third is in the neighbourhood of the River Todschie, 
on the Ho-Aferingbe Road. Much of the country hereabouts 
is of light savannah forest, more or less open grass country 
with palms (B. flabellifer), but the fly were thickest in a patch 
of rather dense bush. 

Species: G. longipalpis and a few G. palpalis. 

It is not, of course, to be inferred that fly are confined to 
those areas. The only ground covered in which no AY, was 
found was :— 

1. the immediate vicinity of Ho ; 

2. the Ho-Palime-Kpando road ; and 

3. the dry country in the south-east corner of the 
Ho District. 


Sexes.—It was noticeable that, while of the G. longipalpis 
taken the sexes were about equal in numbers, in G. palpalis 
the males outnumbered the females in the proportion of 15 
to 2. 


Seasonal Variation.—I was informed at various villages 
in the District that fly became much more numerous during 
the dry season, particularly shortly before the rains begin. 
It is possible that this is connected with the fact that cattle 
are usually brought down during the dry season.* 





* Note: By local accounts, the quadrilateral contained with the lines 


Ho-Kpetoe-Senkye-Akuse includes heavily fly-infested country. This seems 
very probable. The area is, however, traversed by a cattle road and it is 
possible, though very unlikely, that these accounts refer to fly brought 
down by cattle rather than bred locally. 


cs 
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Breeding Places.—Search was made, though of a more 
or less perfunctory nature owing to lack of time, along the 
banks of the Volta, the Todschie, and the Dayi for breeding 
places of G. palpalis with the idea that possibly an isolated 
spot unusually high on the banks or in the vicinity might 
disclose pupal cases. None were found. All the ground is 
sodden, quite unsuitable in kind and condition for breeding, 
which almost certainly takes place when the rivers and their 
larger tributaries are low and patches of shady sand bank 


are left dry. 


Flies collected in the Ho District and its vicinity, October, 


1925 :— 

1. Glossina palpalis 

2. Glossina longipalpis 
3. Glossina fusca 

4. Tabanus fasciatus F. 


on 


. T. tseniela 


. T. subangustus 

T. Sp. 

. T. theracinus 

. Haematopeta beringert 


ODID 


10. Haematopeta vittata 
11. Haematopeta Sp. 
12. Hippocentrum versicolor .. 


Rob-Desv. 
Wied. 
Walk. 
Senkye-Ho-Botoe Road. 
Locally abundant. It did 
not seem inclined to bite. 


Pal de Beau-Ho—Aferingbe 
Road. 


Ric—Aferingbe Road. 

Aferingbe Road. 

Pal de Beau. 

Aust. Aferingbe. Said to 
be a common and very 
annoying pest here. 

Loew. Ho-Botoe Road. 

Senkye-Ho-Botoe Road. 

Aust. Universally common 
in suitable places. A pest. 


113. The following is a statement of the rainfall measurements 
taken at Ho for the period January to December, 1925 :— 


January 
February 
March... 
April .. 
May 

June .. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


0-03 inches 
O72) 3 
7-57, 
8-16, 
7:01 sa, 
5°28 -., 
3:14, 
5:06, 
461 __,, 
3:38, 
3:27, 
1:71, 
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(ii) NORTHERN SECTION. 


Kete-Kratchi District. 
114. The medical staff stationed there is as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer—European, 
1 Sanitary Inspector—African, 

10 Scavengers. 

The Medical Officer assumed charge of the Medical and 
Sanitary Services in the District on the Ist September, 1925. 
Prior to that date, two Medical Officers visited the District at 
various times and inspected the Headquarters and a number of 
the larger villages. 

115. The following is the Report by the Medical Officer :— 


116. SanitationA Sanitation Department is in course of 
formation and it is hoped to organise it on a proper working 
basis by the end of the year. Owing to the late rains, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in the supply of stores. In the 
meantime every effort is being made to improve the sanitary 
condition of the District. The Medical Officer has visited a great 
number of villages and has advised the Chiefs on conservancy 
and water supplies. Special efforts are being made with a view 
to preventing the bad habit of overcrowding which is a feature of 
this area. Speaking generally, the people are very anxious to 
listen to and adopt the advice given. 

Hospital Arrangements.—There is no hospital at present in 
the District, and arrangements are being made to remedy this 
deficiency at an early date. A dispensary has been established 
at Kratchi with facilities for irrigation in gonorrhoeal cases. 
Patients are supplied with free drugs and dressings. A village 
dispensary is being maintained at Tariasu, and it is proposed to 
increase the number of these institutions. 

It is very gratifying to observe that the natives thoroughly 
appreciate the efforts that are being made in this direction. 
Several applications have been received for the extension of this 
scheme and it is hoped that by the middle of next year each 
of the larger villages will have a dispensary. 

Epidemiology.—No epidemics have been reported during the 
year. 

Endemiology.—Malaria is by far the most important endemic 
disease noted. In an examination of thirty village children selected 
at random during November at Tariasu, twenty-seven were found 
to harbour the malarial parasite, and these figures are typical in 
the District. In all the villages visited, the mosquito malarial 
theory has been explained to the Chiefs and their elders and 
advice and instructions were given in regard to anti-mosquito 
Measures. 

Supplies of quinine have been distributed to the Chiefs for 
the use of their people. 
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Yaws is the next most important endemic disease. The 
children are the chief sufferers. They are usually brought to 
the dispensary in the secondary stage: tertiary manifestations 
have been observed in a considerable number of adults. 

Isolation during the framboesial stage has been attempted, 
but it is very difficult to attain this highly desirable object. 
As a result of an intensive campaign, the disease has been stamped 
out in the villages of Kete-Kratchi and Nsunua, and a system 
has been adopted for the notification of new arrivals who suffer 
from the disease. The Chiefs concerned, having seen that yaws 
can be quickly prevented and cured, are very enthusiastic in 
supporting the direction of the Medical Officer. The drugs used 
have been Novarsenobillon (intravenous) in suitable doses, and 
Bismuth salts. The former has given greater satisfaction and is 
More appreciated by the native. Relapses have been noted, 
particularly in plantar lesions after one dose of Novarsenobillon, 
but not after two doses. 


Dracontiasis.—Guinea-worm is fairly common. The native 
rarely seeks treatment in the early stages of the disease. Frequently 
he attempts to remove it himself by traction, tearing the worm 
in the process. Severe local reactions having developed, he then 
presents himself to the Medical Officer with an oedematous or 
cellulitic condition. 

Tartar emetic (intravenous) has been employed in treating 
some cases in addition to the usual douching of the part with 
water, but the former unaided appears to exert very little 
influence on the worm. 


Filariasis.—One case of elephantiasis of the leg and another 
of the scrotum have received treatment. Both are males. It 
would appear that the disease was in each case contracted outside 
the district. 


Dysentery.—Bacillary dysentery has not been observed. Two 
cases of amoebic dysentery have been treated in three months. 
The absence of these distressing complaints is due to the fact 
that there is a good water-supply, and in most of the villages a 
good conservancy obtains. 


Tuberculosis.—The absence, almost complete, of this disease 
is a surprising feature. When one considers (a) that great areas 
in the district are low-lying ; (6) that overcrowding in the native 
huts is prevalent ; (c) the absence of fresh air and sunlight in 
(b), it is astonishing that more cases of this disease are not seen, 

Only one case of tuberculosis has been seen in Kete-Kratchi 
and Nsunua areas in three months. 


Helminthiasis.—Ascaris and akylostomiasis have been 
observed. But these infections are apparently of little importance 
in the District. Only one case of the latter and ten of the former 
have presented themselves for treatment. Suitable anthelminthic 
preparations were administered in each case. 
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Trypanosomiasis.—No case of human sleeping sickness has 
been discovered up to the present. The G. palpalis may, however, 
be found on the banks of the River Volta, where the dense 
under and overgrowth form a suitable nidus for the insect. Two 
cases of animal trypanosomiasis have occurred in Kratchi, both 
having a fatal termination. In a search of the stables where 
these animals were housed, no species of tsetse could be found, 
There were, however, plenty of stomoxys of the species calcitrans, 
and it is thought that these insects may spread the disease 
provided there is a reservoir of infection. 


Leprosy.—One case of nerve leprosy has been seen. There 
are undoubtedly others which have not yet been discovered, but 
it is extremely difficult to locate them owing to the fact that 
the family concerned wishes to conceal the disease. 


It is hoped that with the extension of the village dispensary 
scheme already mentioned, and the resulting appreciation of 
European medical treatment, such cases will present themselves 
at the dispensary. 


Venereal Diseases.—Gonorrhoeal and syphilitic patients form 
a very small proportion of the total number of diseases treated. 
The former disease showed a preponderance of female cases, and 
it is very likely that this disease is carried into the District by 
travelling traders and canoe-men. The history of most of the 
cases would support this view. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases, Novarsenobillon, mercury, anti-gonorrhoeal drugs, and 
irrigation are being employed. 


Infant Welfare —Native midwifery is responsible for a great 
deal of the infant mortality. It is unfortunately only too common 
to see septic conditions of the Umbilical Cord. The practice in 
some of the villages is to cut the cord at least six inches from the 
umbilicus and to take no aseptic precaution whatever. Irregular 
and improper feeding is another potent source of ill-health among 
infants. One often sees corn-pap given to a child about a week 
old. 


As a commencement to the introduction of an infant welfare 
scheme the Medical Officer has started a series of talks to mothers 
in regard to the care and feeding of young children, and, whenever 
opportunity offers, asceptic midwifery will be demonstrafed. 


Meteorology.—The farmers complained of a late rainy season 
with resulting damage to crops. Below are given monthly 
rainfall measurements. It will be observed that the figures for 
October and November are 5-53in. and 4-19in. respectively, 
while those for the corresponding months of 1924 were 3-52 in. 
in October and 1-28 in. in November. 
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1924. 
December .. mee es +. *97 inches, 

1925. 
January Nil 
February 1:04, 
March. . 4-6, 
April .. 3°54, 
May 5-16, 
June .. -. 4:82, 
July .. . 5:32 ,, 
August . 11-47, 
September 8-41, 
October 5:53, 
November 4:19 _,, 


(iii) EASTERN DacomBa District. 


The Medical Staff stationed at Yendi is as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer—European, 
1 2nd Division Dispenser, 
4-6 Servants and Labourers, 
1 Headman, 
5 Regular Sanitary Labourers, 
20-30 Casual Labourers. 
Buildings :— 
Out-patient Hospital. 
Segregation Area. 
1. Yaws. 
2. Leprosy. 
Results of work during the year :— 
(a) Greater number of cases in attendance. 
(b) Longer attendance of chronic cases with more satisfactory 
results. 
(c) Aggressive campaign against yaws, both bismuth and 
Novarsenobillon being used. 
(4) New treatment of leprosy, five cases dismissed as cured. 
Plans and work under way for enlargement of 
Leper Area and definitely taking the leper problem in 
hand. 
(e) Drainage of swampy area in town. 
(f) Oiling water-holes and other measures against mosquitoes. 
(gy Enlargement of out-patient Department. 


Endemic and Epidemic Diseases as Formerly, 


One small outbreak of chicken-pox occurred in the town of 
Yendi. 

Malaria.—During April, May and June there was a severe 
outbreak of malaria. The worst cases occurred amongst children 
of 5-10 years. There were many deaths in the town. 
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Yaws.—tTertiary cases attended and remained for treatment 
in greater numbers than formerly ; clavus cases were relieved by 
one or two injections, bismuth proving more efficacious in these 
cases than Novarsenobillon. 


Statistics,—Vital statistics are not available. 
Ages of patients were not taken during the first part of the 
year. 
The number of cases of all diseases seen during the year is 
as follows :-— 
November Ist, 1924—October 31st, 1925 .. 6,775 
Number of yaws cases Sf ee -. 4,022 
Number of leper cases es ee 5 117 


Endemic Diseases. 


Malaria.—Tertian and Sub-tertian are responsible for much of 
the sickness in the District. The very great number of mis- 
carriages and abortions among the natives may in many cases 
be traced directly to malaria. 


The prejudice in the native mind against post-mortem 
examination is so great that these have not been insisted on as 
it would only induce concealment of cases. Many cases of 
pregnant women have been treated successfully during the year 
for malaria. Towards the end of April there was a small epidemic 
of malaria in the town of Yendi. Many deaths occurred—all 
reported deaths being in children between nine and twelve years 
of age approximately. The outstanding features in these cases 
were high fever, rapid emaciation, intense jaundice and delirium. 
During the first day or two the blood was examined, but cases 
became so numerous that it was impossible to make a routine 
blood examination and the spleen index and temperature had to 
be relied on. As the Headmen in the town brought all the children 
in the various compounds for treatment when they realised that 
the sickness existed, the epidemic died down very rapidly. 


In the Junior Trade School only three serious cases of fever 
occurred at this time. 


It is impossible to carry out quinine prophylaxis to any great 
extent in this district owing to— 
(1) the ignorance of the native, 
(2) the large and widely-scattered population. 
Quinine prophylaxis is carried out regularly at the Trade 
School. As the lectures given from time to time to the natives 


take effect, the numbers of children brought to Hospital for 
splenitis and quinine treatment are increasing. 


For further prophylaxis, see ‘‘ Public Health.” 
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Seasonal Incidence. 


Shortly after the beginning of the rains, i.e., April and May 
as above, the Harmattan with accompanying cold nights sets in. 
In April and May the incidence amongst children was more marked 
and is probably due to a great extent to fresh infections. In 
November the preponderance was among the adults, and the 
fever is at this time probably due to a relapse of already existing 
infection. 


Parasite. 


Tertian is the most common type and cases easily recovered. 
Sub-tertian prevails. In a few cases crescents have been found. 
Cases showing the smaller ring forms have been noted. No 
case of blackwater fever has been reported amongst the 
natives. 

A special effort has been made during the year to visit outlying 
parts of the District regularly and give treatment to children 
unable to visit Yendi. It was noted that, in those parts of the 
District where the natives had been in the habit of coming to 
Yendi, multiple ulcers, gangosa and other associated tertiary 
conditions were much more rare than in the parts where the 
natives did not attend. : 

In Bimbilla, at the extreme south of the District, many cases 
of gangosa, multiple ulcers and long-standing deformity were 
seen. In the Konkomba district round Nalogli, while the secondary 
yaw cases were plentiful, only two bad cases of multiple ulceration 
were seen. During the past two years the Konkombas have 
made every effort to bring all cases of multiple ulceration and 
deformity for treatment. Many cases have been carried in five 
and six days journey in improvised stretchers. 


Sp. Pertenue has been recovered from various cases of secondary 
yaws, clavus, and from one case of very early gangosa. The 
flora in gangosa after ulceration sets in consists chiefly of a 
monilia resembling that seen in thrush and various spirochaetes. 
I think that these are merely a secondary infection superimposed 
on the condition of contraction, anaemia and degeneration 
produced by the Sp. Pertenue. The absolute painlessness of the 
throat and nose affections until the ulceration sets in is the 
cause of the early condition not being generally observed. A 
routine examination of the throat and nose in all cases of 
secondary yaws and clavus confirms this. A secondary infection 
similar to that found in gangosa has been found in cases of 
clavus—but from all cases examined who would submit to 
a deeper scraping a spirochaete resembling Sp. Pertenue was 
recovered. 


Blood.—Blood examination shows an anaemia 60-70 per cent. 
haemoglobin, variation in the red cells and an eosinophilia. The 
last point is difficult to prove because of the prevalence of 
guinea-worm and helminthiasis. 
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Serum reaction, which would prove useful ‘in regulating 
treatment and in diagnosing associated ailments, has been 
impossible hitherto. 


Treatment.—Novarsenobillon and bismuth sodium tartrate are 
being used, but a definite finding on the comparative efficiency of 
the two drugs has not yet been secured. That bismuth sodium 
tartrate is quicker in its action of removing pains in cases of 
clavus, acute osteitis and periostitis, is undoubted. The pain in 
these cases can only be judged by the fact that patients do not 
sleep at night and by the very drastic native treatment adopted. 


Yaws and Malaria.—Secondary yaws and Tertian malaria 
co-exist in small children and do not have any apparent retarding 
influence on one another. This was first noted in the case of 
a child of four years covered with typical yaws but obviously 
ill from other cause. The blood was examined before treatment 
was proceeded with and Tertian ring forms were found in nearly 
every field. 


Tertiary Yaws.—In all cases an acute attack of malaria 
produces a distinct set-back. This is probably due to a further 
blood destruction in cases already weak and anaemic. 


Leprosy.—There has been a very distinct change in the cases 
presenting themselves for treatment. Early cases showing no 
deformity are coming in greater numbers. Children are brought 
in. Of 41 cases at present attending for treatment, only two show 
mutilation. That leprosy is extremely prevalent is obvious, but 
in the absence of compulsion it is impossible to persuade the 
native to remain the necessary time for treatment. No extension 
of the leper area is advisable until a definite policy is adopted. 
In the present stage of native development compulsion bearing 
on the Chiefs and persistent continuation in the teaching of the 
native would result in the cases presenting themselves voluntarily 
From the cases who come for treatment and declare themselves 
to be lepers, it is evident that the native recognises the disease 
at quite an early stage. The Chiefs are anxious that something 
should be done, and would not resent compulsion as it would give 
them a definite hold over the people. Money has been voted by 
the Government and the whole matter is under consideration. 
The fact that early cases can be cured is filtering into the minds 
of the people and producing its own result. 


Treatment :—Sod. Gynocardate, 2nd weekly intravenously. 
Chaulmoogra oil and Thymol once weekly 
intramuscularly. 
Chaulmoogra and olive oil, cod liver oil, and 
olive oil by mouth. 
General tonics, treatment of ulcers. 


Pneumonia.—Treatment has been more successful as cases 
have been brought at an earlier stage. (See Infant Welfare.) 
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Dysentery : Bacillary—Among infants. There have been 
remarkably few cases during the year under review. 


Amoebic.—A few cases have occurred amongst natives entering 
the District. 

Guinea-worm is very prevalent. (See “ Public Health ”). 

Treatment :—Antimony intravenously has proved very suc- 
cessful both in the cases where the worm exists and in neglected 
cases resulting in large filthy ulcers; in a few cases, however, 
probably depending on the stage of the worm, antimony has had no 
apparent effect. 

Conjunctivitis is prevalent at the beginning of the harmattan 
season. It is responsible for much temporary disability and for 
many cases of blindness. The majority of the cases show a simple 
infection, but especially amongst the traders gonorrhoeal conjunc- 
tivitis and ophthalmitis is common. Several children have been 
brought to Hospital after the eyes have been destroyed. 

Conjunctivitis is regarded very lightly by the native, and 
much teaching is necessary on the subject. 


Bilharzia exists on the Oti River. 


Trypanosomiasis.—No case of human trypanosomiasis has 
been observed though nangana is common amongst the horses. 
Game is plentiful. The tsetse is common near all the water- 
courses, and is found in the gardens in Yendi. No attempt has 
been made as yet at classification, etc. 


Yellow Fever.—No case has been reported in the District. 
Tuberculosis.—No case was reported during the year. 


Skin Diseases.—Scabies and tinoa circinata are the most 
common forms presented for treatment. 


Nerve Diseases.—Epilepsy is not common and only a few cases 
have come to Hospital. Four cases of localised paralysis in young 
patients have been seen during the year. 


Helminthiasis—Common ; chiefly round and tape worm. 
Epidemic Diseases.—A small outbreak of chicken-pox occurred. 


Venereal Diseases.—A small clinic for treatment of these cases 
is held every afternoon. Syphilis is not common. Gonorrhoea is 
found chiefly amongst the trader classes and those coming in 
contact with them. Women do not come for treatment, but a 
few cases consulting for sterility have shown evidence of old 
infection. Men came readily for treatment. 


Infant Welfare.—In all parts of the District visited the children 
are inspected and a short talk given to the Chief and the women. 
The children in Yendi itself are inspected from time to time. 
Lectures are given to the women, points especially emphasised 
being the care of the eyes and the cord at birth, and the carrying 
of young children about in the sun without any covering for the 
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head or eyes. There is no doubt that the sun is injurious to these 
infants and is, in some cases, the cause of death. Dangers to 
children of two years and upwards are sleeping without covering 
or mat on the ground during the wet season and the entire 
absence of any abdominal protection during the cold nights of 
the Harmattan. The necessity for putting some form of binder on 
children developing pneumonia or dysentery has been emphasised. 
This last point has taken fair hold, and it is very seldom now that 
such children are seen without some attempt being made to cover 
their abdomens. The position of the spleen and the dangers of 
an enlarged abdomen have been explained. Several cases have 
been brought lately with an ailment other than an enlarged 
spleen. As at a very early age the children often pass into the 
care of the fathers, lectures given to the men always include various 
points in the care of, and the various dangers to, children. Though 
there is no definite Infant Welfare Centre the energies of the 
Hospital are to a great extent directed to the care of the children. 
Especially in cases of late yaws are the terrible effects of neglect 
in childhood seen. 


General Training of the Native in Hygiene. 


Lectures twice weekly in the Junior Trade School are directed 
mostly along the lines of tropical hygiene and prophylaxis of 
various local diseases. Red Cross work is also taught. Definite 
lectures for the Headmen in Yendi are held. On visiting the 
District some instruction is always given to various Chiefs. 

Lectures for the women are held in Yendi and attendance of 
over 300 has been registered. 


Statistics. 


1. Number of cases of all diseases seen between 

Ist November, 1924, and 31st October, 1925 6,775 
2. Number of yaws cases .. ss «. 4,022 
3. Number of leper cases .. ia oe we 117 


Extract of Statistics, April—October, 1925 :— 





April, May. June. ae: August. Sept. Oa. 
M. «OF. M. OF, MOF. F, M. F. M «OFC M FE 
Malaria... .. .. 44 17 20 12 18011 ra 7 8 8 10 4 240¢«41 
Leprosy . - 38 2 4° 2 3 6 8 2 1204 tot 16 2 
Splenitis. ++ 248 153 5— - - - -- - 
Spleen Index in 398 Children seen in April :— 
Spleen 
Age. Number not palpable. 
seen. palpable. 
5 and under sm 81 25% 22-25% 
Stol0.. ae 239 36% 20:5 % 


10 and over . 78 50°7% 23-2 % 
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Yaws and Associated Conditions—Secondary Yaws. 





Age 0-5 5-10 10-18 Adults 

1925 M F M. F. M. F. M. F. 
April .. - 15 12 18 ll 1 3 22 17 
May .. -. 17 11 21 10 6 0 20 22 
June .. «+ 22 19 17 8 4 6 29 20 
july .. -. 57 40 36 15 13 4 40 43 
Aug. .. -. 37 41 27 22 15 9 29 37 
Sept. +. 48 37 20 17 7 3 25 19 
Oct. .. +. 64 62 24 26 12 7 27 27 

Total +. 260 222 163 109 58 32 192 185 





Seasonal incidence is more apparent than real, as percentage 
of yaws varied with total numbers of cases attending Hospital, 
facilities for travelling, and farm work. 

Age incidence has been consistent during past three years— 
the majority of the cases occurring in children and adults—very 
many fewer cases occur between the ages of ten and eighteen years. 





1925. 0-5 5-10 10-18 Adults. 
April-October. M. M. M. F. M. F. 

Secondary Yaws and 6 3 12 9 22 14 54 31 
Clavus. 

Yaws and Gangosa 0 1 _ 1 5 2 6 4 
» and Ostoitis 2 3 4 3 1 0 1 2 
» and Arthritis 2 0 2 0 0 1 2 2 
» and Ulcers 1 3 5 5 1 4 9 ll 
Gangosa os, 24, GAS 1 6 il 6 1 85 17 
Gangosa and Clavus 0 0 0 4 2 4 38 33 
Gangosa and Ulcers 0 0 1 2 0 1 13 14 
Gnagosa and 3rd Yaws 0 0 3 3 1 1 6 6 
Gangosa and Ostoitis 0 0 2 1 2 0 7 10 
Gangosaand Arthritis 0 0 2 2 0 0 3 6 
Clavus os vs. 29 7 26 31 37 31 362 189 
Clavus and Ulcers .. 0 0 3 0 3 2 22 16 
Clavus and 3rd Yaws 0 0 0 0 1 1 22 19 
Clavus and Ostoitis.. 0 0 1 2 1 0 10 12 
Ostoitis a 5 3 11 13 8 5 35 36 
Arthritis 0 0 5 1 2 3 8 28 
3rd Yaws 4 ) 4 4 7 2 49 55 


Frequency with which various bones and joints affected in 
Ostoitis and Arthritis. 


Tibia .. oe .. 66 Knee pe wh os 45 
Ulna .. ee .. Al Elbow... mA on AS 
Dactylitis .. .. 16 Ankle .. a .. 16 
Radius 3 ae Wrist. oh ie NZ 
Claircle Shoulder he sh 34 
Meta-tarsals Hip ua a ee 
Meta-carpals 
Mandible 
Sternum 
Humorus 

Femur 

Scapula 

Ribs an 
Os. Innominatum 


me NN UWOWhOD A 
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The foregoing statistics will give some idea of the deformity 
and disability accompanying and following yaws. 


Birth and death rates are not available. 


Santtation.—Along usual lines. Special prophylactic measures 
taken against malaria. 


(iv) Kusast AND SOUTHERN MAMPRUSI PoRTIONS OF TOGOLAND. 


117. It is regretted that no information regarding this area 
of the Mandated Territory can be given, the reports of the Medical 
Officers not having been received in time for embodiment in the 
Report. 


118. Leprosy.—The question of this sickness is engaging the 
serious attention of the Administration. The District Commis- 
sioners have been instructed to compile a census of the lepers in 
their respective districts, with the object of devising a scheme 
for the segregation of persons suffering from this disease, by the 
establishment of general or local leper settlements. It is grati- 
fying to observe that all the Chiefs throughout the Mandated 
Territory have welcomed the idea and have declared themselves 
ready to assist Government in every possible way. 


Land Tenure. 


119. There are no questions more important in the eyes of 
the African than those concerning land. 


In the Northern Section the original dominion over land would 
appear to be vested in religious lords rather than the political 
Chief. Their designation is ‘‘ Tindana,” which means ‘‘ owner of 
the land.” Land once given by them, occupational right passes 
in perpetuity. Land is owned both collectively by families and 
also by individual members of the family. 


Sale of freehold rights over land is unknown. Lease, however, 
is possible, but not sub-letting. Family land passes on the death 
of the head to the oldest male in the male line, and private property 
in land to the sons of the deceased; or, failing them, to his 
brothers. 


120. The system of land tenure in the Southern Section of the 
Territory is similar to that prevailing in the Gold Coast Colony. 
The Government owns no land, except what is acquired under 
Ordinance for ‘a public purpose,’’ and certain residential areas 
situated at District Headquarters. Such acquisitions are now 
governed by “ The Public Lands Ordinance, 1876’ (Chapter 85, 
Volume 1) of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony. 


121. The customs governing native tenure of land vary to 
some extent with the practices of the different tribes; but all 
land, including waste and unoccupied spaces, has an owner under 
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native customary law. Ownership may be vested in an individual, 
a family or a tribe, and be classified under the four following 
categories, viz :— 

(i) Tribal lands, common property of the tribe, acquired by 
right of discovery and settlement, or by conquest. The Chief of 
the tribe and his elders are guardians of the land on behalf of the 
tribe. Ancient customs permit any member of the tribe to settle 
on any portion of the tribal land unoccupied. 

Acommunity, family or individual of another tribe can receive 
a grant of tribal land from the Chief and his elders, and for such 
privilege payment is usually made in money or kind, and, later, 
a proportion of the crops. Such settlers acquire no de jure title 
to the land, and are liable to be dispossessed. However, this is a 
very unusual practice, and the settler obtains virtually the right 
of perpetual occupation: 


(ii) Stool land is set apart for the maintenance of the Stool. 
The family of a Chief, however, being as a rule the most influential 
and important in the tribe, it follows that the land acquired by 
the family was naturally of considerable extent, and the Chief, as 
being the official head of his family, would be the custodian thereof, 
which in this sense might also be described as Stool land. Distinc- 
tion is, nevertheless, usually observed between such and Stool 
land properly so called. Stool land may be mortgaged, leased or 
alienated by the occupant of the Stool with the concurrence of 
the elders, provided such mortgage, etc., is for the benefit of the 
Stool. Any person wishing to cultivate Stool land or to fish in 
Stool waters must pay a rent to the Stool occupant. All members 
of the tribe are entitled to permission to cultivate or build upon 
Stool land, and strangers may be allowed to farm it. The usual 
consideration for such a grant takes the form of money and kind, 
but a portion of the produce is usually required also. Such leases 
of Stool lands are for an indeterminate period, but may be forfeited 
if the grantor asserts a claim over it. 


(iii) Family lands are tracts owned by families, and every 
member, male or female, has working and usufructary rights. 
Parcels of land are allocated by the paterfamilias, and provided 
that the individual meets his obligations towards the family and 
tribe his tenure is secure. Sale in the past was rare, but of recent 
years it has become more common; there is a keener desire for 
individual ownership, principally due to the ever rapidly develop- 
ing cocoa industry, and families willing to dispose of their land 
in order to fulfil monetary embarrassments find a ready purchaser. 

In the past, mortgage was practised, a system rapidly dying 
out. The mortgagor could re-enter at his convenience by paying 
off the loan. Instances have occurred when land mortgaged as 
far back as the last Ashanti invasion in 1868 remained unclaimed 
until quite recently, when a member of the mortgagor's family 
suddenly woke up to the fact that the land had become of consider- 
able commercial value, owing to the mortgagee and his family 
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having cultivated and raised cocoa plantations thereon. It is not 
uncommon for any member of the mortgagor’s family to appear 
before the District Commissioner to reclaim the land as it stands, 
and offering to refund the price of the original loan, at the same 
time demanding the inclusion of the crops and buildings. 


Sale is only resorted to in times of dire distress, or when the 
family is indebted and can raise money in no other way. The sale 
must be effected with the consent of all members of the family. 
Land purchased in this manner becomes private property. 


(iv) Individual Land.—The title thereto may be acquired (a) 
by grant from the Chief and his Councillors, (6) by acquisition, 
or (c) by gift. Prescription is unknown. In the case of (a) the 
holder is usually required to hand over a portion of his crops to 
the Chief, or to render services. His title is usually a permanent 
one, but should he have obtained the grant of land for the purpose 
of building on it, and allows the building to fall into ruins, or 
should he dispute the grantor’s title, then in either case the grant 
will ipso facto determine, and the land reverts to the grantor or 
his representative. 


122. To the foregoing it may be well to add that alienation of 
land, whether Stool, family or tribal, was practically unknown 
among natives until they came into contact with Europeans, and 
was seldom resorted to, and then only when other means of raising 
money, for instance to pay a stool or family debt, had failed. 


123. In the past the native conception of land tenure was, to 
a large extent, founded on the assumption that land was only 
required for raising foodstuffs, and that other economic products— 
coconuts, rubber, copra, cocoa and palm-kernels—did not merit 
consideration. He has, however, to-day become fully alive to 
the fact that his land is of a greater value than hitherto. 


LAND TENURE BY EUROPEANS, 


124. Land in the British Sphere cannot be alienated from a 
native to a non-native. Lease, however, is permissible, but these 
transactions must be conducted before the District Commis- 
sioners. 


125. There are no means of registration of landed property, 
but the registration of instruments affecting land is provided for 
by Chapter 90 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony. 


126. As already stated, the acquisition of land for public 
services is regulated by the Public Land Ordinance (Chapter 85 of 
the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony). 


127. The leasing of land to non-natives is subject to the 
approval of the Administration, and all contracts are signed before 
the Political Officers, on whom is imposed the duty of seeing that 
they are fair. 
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128. Under the former Government, European firms were 
permitted to purchase land for trading purposes only, and then on 
the following conditions :— 

(a) the land had to be situated at one of the acknowledged 
trading centres ; 

(5) it was compulsory within twelve months to erect a 
building for trading purposes ; 

(c) transfer by Europeans to natives and Syrians was for- 
bidden, but Europeans could transfer between them- 
selves ; 

(a) on a European firm becoming bankrupt the land reverted 
automatically to the original owner. 


Moral, Social and Material Welfare of the People. 

129. The provisions of the Towns and Public Health Ordinance, 
Chapter 65 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, was applied 
to the towns of Ho and Kpando during 1924, and other towns 
will be placed under the Ordinance as soon as convenient. This 
Ordinance defines the Town Boundaries, regulates the construction 
of streets and buildings, the removal of dangerous buildings, the 
naming of streets and numbering of houses, abatement of fires 
and nuisances, regulates the conduct of slaughter-houses and 
markets, the control of infectious diseases and the licensing of dogs. 

130. The Public Health Committee organised during 1923, 
which consists of the District Commissioner, the Medical Officer, 
the senior Officer of the Public Works Department, the local 
Headchief and two influential Africans, has met monthly, and 
its reports containing recommendations for sanitary improvements 
have been forwarded to the Provincial Health Board, Koforidua, 
the Headquarters of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast 
Colony. For the town of Ho, provision has been made for a pipe- 
borne water supply. This work will be commenced early in the 
new year, and arrangements are being made for a water-supply 
at Kpando and other places. 


Ho AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

131. Preparations are being made to hold the third Agricultural 
Show at Ho on the 12th January, 1926. A report on the previous 
Show, held in 1924, is to be found on pages 67 and 68 of the 
Report for that year. 


Veterinary Department. 

132. The following is the report on the work of the Veterinary 
Department in the British Sphere of Togoland, operating in the 
Northern Section, during the year :— 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Distinct improvement has been noted during the year as 
a result of many tours of inspection by officers of the Veterinary 
Department. 
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In addition, Cattle Patrols (Northern Territories Constabulary) 
have been increased in this area, thus tending to improve live- 
stock supervision. The chief improvements have been in tick 
eradication, frequent changing of kraals during the rains, and 
the formation of dry season grazing camps in the Kusasi district. 

The live-stock continues to increase though the increase of 
cattle has been slight owing to an epidemic of cattle plague. 

Further progress has been made in the Kusasi part by the 
castration of 171 weed bulls and calves. 

Systematic castration of this type of animal is a sure method 
of improving cattle. 


Sheep.—The regulations prohibiting export and slaughter of 
ewes and immature animals have been more strictly enforced 
owing to the increase in Cattle Patrols in the British Sphere. 
The sheep-owners have also been shown the type of animal 
required and the type of ram to breed from and vice versa. 


Pigs.—Three couples of half-bred pigs have been issued to 
the Konkombas in Eastern Dagomba and have farrowed down. 
More will be issued in the near future. 


Tours OF INSPECTION. 


133. The Northern Section (Kusasi) has been regularly toured 
as before by officers of the Department. Magic lantern demon- 
strations, showing live-stock and other slides pertaining to stock, 
were given at least once in every division. These shows were 
largely attended. 

Little progressive work was done in Eastern Dagomba owing 
to shortage of staff. It is proposed to station a fully qualified 
African Official at Yendi in March, 1926. The area will also be 
toured by a Veterinary Officer in the future, as the staff of the 
Department is shortly to be increased. 


QUARANTINE STATIONS. 


134. The Pusiga Station was completely renovated during the 
year. Much work was thrown on the staff there, owing to many 
herds coming from French Territory infected with cattle plague. 
The station was closed for two months in the early part of the 
year on this account. 

The Kudani station was also closed for three months for the 
same reason. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 
135. Cattle plague (Rinderpest). 


Northern Section.—This area became infected during March 
owing to an epidemic spreading from French Territory. The 
epidemic lasted intermittently till July, and its control was 
tendered difficult by the intimate contact between this area and 
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the adjacent part of French Togoland. Every Division was 
infected at one time or another. The people co-operated very 
well with the officers of the Department in carrying out prophy- 
lactic measures and, as a consequence, the outbreak was never 
out of control, and the death-roll was comparatively light, 
evidenced by the fact that there was no decrease in the cattle 
census. 


Eastern Dagomba.—A small outbreak occurred round Yendi, 
commencing in April and ended at the beginning of August. 
Here again it was severe enough to influence the cattle census. 


INOCULATIONS. 


136. Northern Section—Two hundred and eleven head 
inoculated by the double (sora-vaccine) method; 1,404 head 
inoculated by the serum alone method. 


Eastern Dagomba.—Four hundred and eighty-four head were 
inoculated by the double method. All recovered animals and 
reactors from the double inoculation have been branded as 
permanently immune. 

No other major diseases occurred. 

Many clinical cases were treated by the Veterinary Officer 
and Veterinary Assistant in the Northern Section during their 
tours of inspection. 


Trade. 


CusToMs PREVENTIVE SERVICE. 


137. The primary object of the Force is the protection of 
revenue and the fostering of trade. Although the members are 
armed with carbines of the Lee-Enfield pattern, it cannot be 
termed an armed force from a military point of view, as the 
carbines are used for self-protection; but it would be called upon 
in cases of emergency to assist in the maintenance of law and 
order. The service performs duties in the Gold Coast as well as. 
in the British Sphere. 


138. The authorised strength is as follows :— 


2 European Collectors of Customs, 
2 Ist Class Superintendents (Africans), 
5 2nd Class Superintendents, 
18 3rd Class Superintendents, 
7 Sergeants, 
12 Corporals, 
31 Ist Class Constables, 
59 2nd Class Constables, 


the total strength being 126 rank and file. 
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139. The Force is now divided into two sections :— 
(1) The Northern Section, which consists of the following 


stations :— 
Shiarre, 
Dadiase, 
Mpayo, 
Kedjebi, 
Borada, 


Baglo, 
Apegame, 
Wati, and 
Leklebi Dafo, 


Headquarters. 


(2) The Southern Section with the following stations :— 


Kpoeta Ashanti, 


Honuta, 
Shia, 


Kpetoe, 
Sokpe. 


British Nyive, 


The remaining stations of this Section are in the Gold Coast. 


140. Recruiting is voluntary, preference being given to the 
reservists of the Gold Coast Regiment, and to members of tribes 
in the Northern Territories. 


141. The discipline and health of the Force has been highly 





satisfactory. 
TRADE STATISTICS. 
Exports. 
1924. 1925. 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. ££ s. ad. Tons. Zs. d. 
Cotton (Raw) 199} 5,524 10 1 211 5,956 0 0 
Cocoa , 4.6024 114,973 8 1 4,941 139,017 6 4 
Kola 5 614 2,262 14 5 3 116 0 0 
Palm kernels 545 6,344 4 9 410 5,028 0 0 
Gallons. Gallons. 
Palm-oil 65,514 4,900 2 9 60,754 4,626 0 0 
£134,005 0 1 £154,743 6 4 
Imports. 
Value. 
Article. 1924, 1925. 

£ s.d. £ s. a. 
Cotton piece-goods 3,152 0 0 2,556 11 3 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 3,147 14 9 2,842 11 0 
Cigarettes a 498 15 10 645 16 7 
Hardware and Cutlery 2,346 1 9 2,652 1 3 
Wearing apparel ‘ 5,427 4 1 4,117 9 6 

Other articles of European manu- 
facture ae ars ff 1909 6 9 1,868 18 0 
Provisions 1,023 8 7 930 14 1 
Kerosene 1,848 10 9 1,711 16 7 
Salt 2,796 5 0 3,884 5 11 
£22,149 7 6 £21,210 4 2 





The above are the principal articles of export and import. 
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142. The whole of the imports mentioned in the above schedule 
crossed the frontier from the French into the British Sphere. 
This, however, is not a true record of the imports entering the 
British Sphere, the extent of which it is impossible to check owing 
to the number of points at which it enters the Territory. There 
is an increasing trade carried on by both European and African 
merchants, which is evidenced by the quantity entering the local 
markets and the influx of people. 

New markets are being opened up at various important 
centres. 

Exports. 


143. Cocoa.—Cocoa shows a steady increase due to the further 
extensions of the industry. A large quantity exported into the 
French Sphere is however, grown in the vicinity of Tshito, 
Anyirawase, Bame and Kpeve in the Gold Coast, and this enters 
the British Sphere on account of the close proximity of the 
French railway at Palime, to which it is conveyed by motor 
transport. When this was fully realized last year by the French 
Authorities, it was ruled that the cocoa from this source was not 
entitled to the ‘‘ Certificate of Origin,” and was therefore dutiable, 
but it was arranged that the last year’s contingent should be 
increased to 8,000 tons in respect of purchases made by merchants 
on a rating calculated to qualify for ‘‘ Certificate of Origin.” 

144. For the year 1925, preferential treatment was given by 
the French Government for 6,000 tons of cocoa grown in the 
British and French Spheres of Togoland only, thus excluding the 
cocoa grown in the vicinity of Tshito, Anyirawase, Bame and 
Kpeve on the Gold Coast and making its importation into the 
French Sphere dutiable at the rate of 520 francs per ton. Of 
the 6,000 tons allocated to the two Spheres, 2,000 tons were 
surrendered to the Sub-District of Kpando, 300 tons to Baglo 
and Apegame (cocoa grown in this area finds its way into 
Atakpame), and 1,500 tons to Ho, including Honuta, the balance 
of 2,200 tons being retained for the French Sphere. If this latter 
amount was not realized, it was arranged to transfer the balance 
to the farmers of the British Sphere. 

145. The following was the procedure adopted to identify the 
British Togoland cocoa :— 

The producer in the area around Ho and Honuta had to 
apply to the District Commissioner for an Export Card. He had 
to certify that he was a bona fide cocoa farmer, resident in the 
British Sphere, and to state the amount he desired to export. 
On the receipt of this information the District Commissioner 
notified the French Commissioner, who, in turn, presented the 
applicant with a Card, after entering thereon the necessary 
details. The farmer then collected his cocoa and when exporting 
it, handed the Card to the French Douanes Officers on the frontier 
who entered thereon the amount of cocoa exported, and it was 
allowed to pass free of duty ; when the total amount was com- 
pleted the Card was cancelled. 
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146. The 2,000 tons allocated to the Sub-District of Kpando 
and the 300 tons to the Baglo and Apegame regions were allowed 
to cross the frontier without the Card system, which was applied 
to Ho and Honuta on account of the close proximity of the Gold 
Coast cocoa-growing areas. 


147. As stated above, there is no frontier between the British 
Sphere and the Gold Coast, and no control or check can therefore 
be kept on the actual origin of cocoa. Cocoa declared or traced 
as from the Gold Coast is charged duty at the rate of 520 francs 
per ton; this is refunded in Lome if such cocoa is not intended 
for shipment to France and consequently does not need Certificates 
of Origin. However, as the firms seem only interested in buying 
cocoa for export to France, the Certificate of Origin is worth 
£5 per ton, and it naturally pays the farmers of a place like 
Tshito to transport to Ho, etc. 


METHODS OF SALE. 


148. Sale is effected by means of small stores owned by the 
various European firms in the towns and villages. The firms 
have larger stores in the bigger centres, at Accra, Akuse, Keta 
and Lome, and these are usually in charge of Europeans or 
Africans, the smaller ones being managed by African storekeepers 
under the supervision of Europeans. It is usual for African 
storekeepers to give security for their trustworthiness; some are 
paid salaries and some are on a commission basis. In addition, 
there are various stores owned by Africans themselves, who buy 
their goods from the larger importers, or in many cases import 
direct. There are great opportunities of direct trade with the 
African trader. Considerable trade is done in goods consigned 
through the banking houses. 


149. There is a considerable trade in goods, required by the 
African for his personal use, through the medium of the parcel 
post. These goods are usually ordered from catalogue description, 
and payment is made with the order, or the gaods are consigned 
through one of the banking houses on the Gold Coast. There 
are great possibilities of developing this form of trade, but it is 
necessary, in order to encourage it, that the firms in Europe 
should strictly ensure that the goods forwarded are of the class 
and quality stated in the catalogues. 


150. The African is a close observer of advertisements in the 
papers from Europe, and very rarely misses an opportunity of 
writing for a catalogue with a view to making a purchase— 
whether of clothing, footwear or hosiery. This, of course, refers 
principally to literates, who spend a great portion of their annual 
salaries in the purchase of clothing, or cloths for suits, which are 
made up by the local tailors, many of whom are adepts in the 
art of copying. In fact, at Lome, there existed a tailor in the 
Roman Catholic Mission who could fashion a well-fitting lady’s 
riding-habit, copied from a European design. 
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Recreation. 

151. During 1924 His Excellency the Governor granted a 
special warrant of £100 for a Recreation Ground at Ho. The 
ground is nearing completion. A Sports Club has been formed, 
and the members consist of Europeans and Africans. Cricket 
and football are played in season, and matches are arranged with 
schools in close proximity. 


General International Conventions. 


152. All the Gold Coast Ordinances have been applied to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, with the sole exceptions of the Native 
Jurisdiction Ordinance, and the Proclamation given in the 
Appendix of the First Schedule to the British Sphere of Togoland 
Administration Ordinance, 1924—which formed Appendix A of 
the previous Report. All separate Togoland Proclamations have 
been revoked as from Ist April, 1924. 


153. The International Conventions applied to the British 
Sphere are mentioned on pages 72 and 73 of the Report for 1924. 


The Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its various sessions have been communicated to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and the advisability of their appli- 
cation to British Togoland was duly considered; but it was 
decided that they were incapable of adaptation to the local 
conditions. 


Demographic Statistics. 


154. This information has been dealt with under the various 
heads of the Report. 


155. Legal Marriage is licensed under the Marriage Ordinance 
of the Gold Coast (Chapter 71 of the Laws of the Colony). 


156. No figures are available regarding births and deaths, but 
the Sanitary Department has continued to keep record of those 
reported, more or less for the detection of any unusual occurrence. 


157. No control is exercised on emigration and immigration, 
and no statistics are available. 


Frontier. 


158. The delimitation of the Frontier between the French and 
British Spheres is the subject of conversation between the two 
Governments, and it is understood that a Commission will meet 
at Accra early in the new year under the auspices of Their Excel- 
lencies the Governor of the Gold Coast and the French Governor 
at Lome. 
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. Public Finances. 


159. Statements shewing the Revenue and Expenditure in 
respect of the British Sphere for the year ending 31st March, 1925, 
are given in Appendix “ G.” 

160. As the Mandated Area is administered by the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast, the Northern Section as a part of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and the Southern Section 
as a part of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
no independent staff or separate Budget is maintained, it has been 
necessary to adopt some arbitrary basis for calculating the pro- 
portion of revenue and expenditure in the British Sphere of 
Togoland. The basis on which the calculation has been made is 
that of the population given by the Census taken in 1921. It must 
be obvious that any such calculation is merely approximate. 

161. The Chairman of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
at its 6th Session requested that discrimination should be made 
between the Customs revenues which should be attributed to 
British Togoland and the Gold Coast respectively. Owing to the 
method of administration indicated above it was difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory basis of calculation. 


The value of the exports is more accurately known than the 
value of the imports. 

It may be assumed that the natives spend an amount on 
articles imported proportionate to that which they obtain by the 
sale of their crops ; in other words, import revenue has a certain 
relation to the value of exports. 

Import revenue for the whole Colony for 1925 amounted to 
21 per cent. of the value of the commercial exports. The figure 
given for the Customs revenue of British Togoland is therefore 
21 per cent. of the estimated value of the commercial exports 
from that Territory. It is again obviously a purely approximate 
figure. 

162. There are no revenue-earning works such as railways and 
harbours in the British Sphere, and it will be observed from the 
statements that the revenue derived from the Mandated Area is 
quite inadequate to meet the expenditure which the Mandatory 
Power has incurred in carrying out its policy of progress of the 
people and development of the country, and the deficit, which for 
the year 1924-25 amounts to £56,986, has therefore to be met 
from the financial resources of the Gold Coast. 

163. Taxation is mainly indirect, and direct taxation, as 
Tepresented by the following Licence fees, is subject to fixed 
rates :— 

(i) Firearms and Ammunition— 
Flint-lock and Cap-guns_ .. £1 per gun. 
Shot-guns and Air-guns_ .._ 2s. 6d. for one year. 


(ii) Public Letter Writer .. .. 10s. per annum. 
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(iii) Motor-cars— 
(a) For every Motor-cycle .. £1 0s. 0d. 
(0) For every Motor-car not 
exceeding 15 cwts. net 
weight and constructed 
solely for carrying Vaasa 
gers . £2 2s. Od. per annum. 
(c) For every “Motor-car con- 
structed solely for carry- 
ing passengers and ex- 
ceeding 15 cwts. net weight 
but not exceeding 25 cwts. 
net weight ay .. £5 5s. 0d. per annum. 
(@) For every Motor-car not 
constructed solely for 
carrying passengers and 
not exceeding 25 cwt. net 
weight .. ‘ . £5 5s. Od. per annum. 
(e) For every Motor-car_ex- 
ceeding 25 cwt. net weight 
but not exceeding 35 cwt. 
net weight a . £8 8s. Od. per annum. 
(f) For every Motor-car ex- 
ceeding 35 cwt. net weight £10 10s. 0d. per annum. 
Carriages— 
For every half ton of net weight 
or fractional pa thereof £1 0s. Od. per annum. 
(iv) Dogs as .. 2s. 6d. per annum. 
(v) Spirit Licences— 
See paragraph 41 under heading ‘‘ Trade and Manufac- 
ture of Alcohol and Drugs.” 

164. The recognised medium of currency is British West 
African alloy and nickel coins, and currency notes. The alloy 
coins consist of 2s., 1s., 6d. and 3d. pieces, the nickel are pennies, 
half-pennies and one-tenth pennies. The currency notes are in 
denominations of £1 and 10s. The control and supply of all 
these, which are accepted at their face value, is vested with the 
West African Currency Board. 

165. There are no banks operating in the British Sphere, but 
facilities for cash remittances are provided by the Government 
Treasury and the Post Office, the latter Department possessing a 
Savings Bank under the control of the Gold Coast Government. 

166. The total expenditure in Togoland for the year is £93,001. 
Of this, £56,482 is actually spent in the Mandated Territory. 
£36,519 is, therefore, the proportion of expenditure attributable 
to Administrative Headquarter charges. The Revenue is £36,015. 
The expenditure which the Government of the Gold Coast has 
been compelled to undergo in the interests of the people of the 
Mandated Territory is, therefore, much in excess of the revenue 
raised therein. 
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APPENDIX “ A.” 


Judicial Statistics. 


The following are the Judicial Statistics in comparative form 
for the years 1924-25, and relate to the Southern Section only :— 


Offences. 1924. 1925. 
1. Offences against the State a Nil Nil 
2. Offences against administration of Justice, 
Perjury,etc. . Nil 1 
3. Offences against the Public Peace, Breach 
of Peace... .. 13 10 
4. Offences against Public Order, Riots 1. Nil Nil 
5. Murder... ’ .. Nil 2 
6. Attempted Murder oid zy . 4 2 
7. Homicide, ee. ey a .. Nil 3 
8. Rape se Ke a .. Nil Nil 
9. Attempted rape ha ee .. Nil Nil 
10. Wounding, assault with intent 33 .. 10 5 
11. Indecent assault .. Ss ar ae Nil 
12. Common assault .. es 2 .. 26 29 
13. Assault of Police .. . 2 6 
14. Abduction and other Offences ‘against 
the person Nil Nil 
15. Theft of property, ‘Section 100 of the 
Criminal Code... 8 4 
16. Robbery .. an x 65 .. Nil Nil 
17. Housebreaking . . Nil Nil 
18. Petty Theft by fraud, false pretences, 
Conversion and Embezzlement . 1 4 
19. Theft, Sections 271 and 272 ‘of the 
Criminal Code... : : 32 11 
20. Motor Traffic Ordinance dik “fe 20) 65 
21. Liquor Law oe Be ie .. Nil 1 
22. Drunkenness is ms ae we 2 Nil 
23. Burglary .. , .. Nil Nil 
24. Master and Servants’ Ordinance .. Nil Nil 
25. Other Laws a? oi 27 25 
26. Firearms’ Ordinance and Revenue Laws: 10 31 
27. Municipal Offences, Nuisances, Dogs, 
Riding, Bicycle and other Licences .. 7 10 


265 persons appeared before the Court during 1924, against 
276 in 1925. 


Short title. 


Proclama- 
tion that 
certain 
roads shall 
be repaired 
by Chiefs. 
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The statistics for the Northern Section have not come to 
hand in time for embodiment in this Report ; it is, however, 
understood that crime of any sort is practically negligible. It 
will be observed from the above statistics that the offences are 
principally of a petty nature. Crime during the past six months 
was conspicuous by its absence. The prisons at Ho and Kpando 
have been practically empty, the average number of prisoners 
being five, and the prison staff has accordingly been reduced. 
The increase of 45 cases under the Motor Ordinance is due to the 
increased number of vehicles entering the Territory. The pre- 
vailing offences are overloading of lorries, absence of lights, and 
defective brakes. 


Special attention is called to the absence of drunkenness. 
There have been no prosecutions for cases of drunkenness when 
in charge of motor transport. 


APPENDIX “B.” 


CHAPTER 107. 


Roads. 
AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE BETTER 
MAINTENANCE OF THE ROADS OF THE COLONY. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make provision for the main- 
tenance in good repair of the roads of the Colony and to give 


certain powers to chiefs for enforcing performance of the required 
labour ; 


BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council thereof, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘‘ The Roads Ordinance.” 


2. (1) It shall be lawful for a Provincial Commissioner to 
prescribe by order under his hand to be published in the Gazette 
that any road or portion of road in any part of the Colony shall be 
placed and kept in good condition and repair by the head chiefs, 
chiefs or headmen of the respective districts, towns, villages or 
places through or by which such road or portion of road runs, 
and in like manner to vary or revoke any such order. 

(2) Roads and portions or roads brought under the operation 
of this Ordinance in manner as aforesaid shall be divided into two 
classes, motorable and non-motorable ; and each such road and 
portion of road shall by an Order of the Provincial Commissioner, 
published in the Gazette, be assigned to one or other of such 
classes. 
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(3) In this Ordinance the expression ‘‘ motorable ” refers to a 
road or a portion of a road along which an ordinary four-wheeled 
commercial motor vehicle can for the time being (in the opinion 
of the Provincial Commissioner) travel safely under normal 
weather conditions ; and the expression ‘‘ non-motorable ” refers 
to a road or a portion of a road other than a motorable road or a 
motorable portion of a road. The Provincial Commissioner shall 
for the purposes of this Ordinance be the sole judge as to whether 
a road or a portion of a road is motorable or non-motorable. 


3. Any head chief, chief or headman who shall within three 
months after notice of such order being given to him, or who shall 
at any time thereafter within one month from notice being given 
to him that such road or portion is not in a satisfactory condition, 
fail to place such road or portion of road in good condition and 
repair, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. Such 
fine shall be recoverable before the Commissioner of the district, 
and may be levied by distress, seizure and sale of the stool-lands, 
or, in the discretion of the Commissioner, of the moveable and 
immoveable property of the head chief, chief or headman making 
default in payment and not otherwise. Every such notice as 
aforesaid shall be in writing signed by the Commissioner of the 
district. 

4. It shall be lawful for any head chief, chief or headman on 
whom any such notice as aforesaid has been served to require 
all able-bodied men under his rule and residing within his jurisdic- 
tion to work on the road or portion of road mentioned in the order 
or notice on such days as he thinks necessary not exceeding twenty- 
four days in each calendar year reckoned from each first day of 
January. 


5. Every person required to work under this Ordinance neglect- 
ing or refusing to work when called by the head chief, chief or 
headman of any district, town, village or place in which such 
person resides or disobeying lawful orders whilst engaged on such 
work, shall be liable at the option of such head chief, chief or 
headman to punishment according to native customary law, or 
on summary conviction before the Commissioner to a fine not 
exceeding one pound or in default of payment to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one month with hard labour. 


6. (1) A head chief, chief or headman who has kept a road or 
portion of road in repair under this Ordinance shall be entitled 
every quarter, upon the District Commissioner satisfying himself 
by personal inspection as to the state of the road, or upon such 
certificate being given as hereinafter mentioned, to a payment 
proportionate to the length of road so kept in repair, and calcu- 
lated at a rate per mile of not less than five shillings nor more than 
one pound in the case of non-motorable roads or portions of roads 
and at a rate per mile of not less than two pounds nor more than 
ten pounds in the case of motorable roads or portions of roads. 


Penalty for 
failure to 
repair. 


Liability of 
able-bodied 
persons to 
labour on 
Toads. 


Penalty for 
refusing to 
labour. 


Remunera- 
tion to 
Chiefs. 


Short title 
and com- 


of 
Ordinance. 
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The amount payable shall be in the discretion of the District 
Commissioner, who shall, in awarding the same, take into con- 
sideration the labour involved and the state of the road at the 
time of inspection. 

(2) A District Commissioner may, by request in writing, depute 
any reliable person to report on the state of any road or portion 
of a road in his district and to certify whether the same is in such 
condition as to entitle the head chief, chief or headman responsible 
therefor to any payment under this Ordinance. If the condition 
of the road is not so bad as to warrant the withholding of all 
payment, but leaves room for improvement the certificate shall 
so state. 

(3) It shall be lawful for a Provincial Commissioner, if he is 
satisfied that there have been special difficulties in any particular 
quarter within his Province in repairing or maintaining in good 
condition any particular road or portion of a road, to authorize 
the Commissioner to pay for such quarter a larger sum than one 
pound per mile in respect of such road or portion thereof. 


APPENDIX “C.,” 


Gold Coast Colony. 
No. 19 of 1925. 


I assent 
J. C. MAXWELL, 
Acting Governor. 


2nd October, 1925. 


AN ORDINANCE TO MAKE PROVISION RELATING 'TO 
THE HEALTH AND HOUSING OF NATIVES EM- 
PLOYED IN CONNECTION WITH THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 

{Ist January, 1926.] 

WHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the power to make 
Regulations for securing and improving the health and housing 
of natives employed in connection with the mining industry : 

BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council thereof, as follows :— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Mining Health 
Areas Ordinance, 1925,” and shall come into force on the first of 


mencement January, 1926. 
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2 In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires— 


“Labourer ’ means any native engaged for work on or in 
connection with a mine in the capacity of miner, artisan, or 
handicraftsman, or for other menial bodily work ; and ‘‘ Labour ” 
shall bear a corresponding meaning; and this Ordinance shall 
operate with respect to daily labourers, piece-work labourers, and 
part-time labourers, in like manner as it operates with respect to 
labourers engaged in the way of continuous employment. 


“Manager ”’ means the person appointed to be responsible for the 
control, management, and direction of a mine or portion of a mine. 


“‘ Mine ” and “‘ Mining ” include a reference to all excavations 
and apparatus for the purpose of searching for ore or winning 
minerals or working of mineral deposits, whether abandoned or 
actually being worked, on the surface, from the surface down- 
wards, and underground, together with all buildings, premises, 
erections, and appliances belonging or appertaining thereto or to 
any phase of the mining industry above and below ground for the 
purpose of prospecting for or winning metals, minerals, or precious 
stones, by boring, excavating, dredging, or otherwise. 


“Mining Health Area’’ means any area declared by the 
Governor to be a “ Mining Health Area” under the power con- 
ferred on him by Section 3 of this Ordinance. 


3. It shall be lawful for the Governor from time to time to 
make, alter, or revoke an Order declaring that any area used for 
mining, or in connection with any mine and in particular for 
housing native labourers employed on or in connection with any 
mine, shall be a ‘‘ Mining Health Area,” and shall be regulated in 
accordance with the provisions of any Regulations appearing in 
the Schedule to, or hereafter to be made under Se¢tion 4 of this 
Ordinance. The Governor may in such Order define, for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, the boundaries of any such Mining 
Health Area. Every such Order shall be published in the Gazette, 
and on such publication shall have the force of law. 


4. (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make 
regulations for all or any of the purposes hereinafter mentioned ; 
and such regulations may apply to any specific Mining Health 
Area, or to all Mining Health Areas in general. Such regulations 
shall on publication in the Gazette have the like force and effect 
as if enacted herein, either immediately or on such other date as 
may therein or in their regard be provided :— 


(i) for the medical examination of native labourers engaged 
for labour on any mine in any Mining Health Area ; 


(ii) for securing the proper housing and feeding of such 
labourers in any Mining Health Area and the observance 
of all requisite sanitary precautions in the housing, 
living, and working both above and under ground, of 
such natives ; 


(23293) D 
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(iii) for the planning and layout of towns and villages in any 
Mining Health Area, and the construction of streets, 
lanes, houses, slaughter houses, markets, open spaces, 
drains, latrines, incinerators, wells, and tanks in any 
such area ; 

(iv) for the medication, attention, and hospital treatment of 
such labourers in any Mining Health Area when sick 
or injured ; 

(v) for the registration of cases of sickness and death, among 
such labourers, for the prescription of forms to be used 
in connection with such registration, and for furnishing 
returns of the registrations ; 

(vi) for the entry into and inspection of premises in any 
Mining Health Area ; 

(vii) for the provision of an adequate supply of wholesome 
drinking water in any Mining Health Area ; : 

(viii) for the prevention of and protection against communicable 
and infectious diseases; and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse, waste products, night soil and sewage 
in any Mining Health Area ; 

(ix) for prescribing the powers and duties of any officer 
appointed for the purposes of this Ordinance ; 

(x) for prescribing the fees to be paid for any inspection or 
medical examination, or other things done under this 
Ordinance ; 

(xi) for the prescription of penalties for contravenin: 1). 
provisions of any regulation, which penalties : vy 
extend to a fine not exceeding one hundred poun .. ©" 
in default of payment to imprisonment with or wit..." 
hard labour for a term not exceeding one year, ‘: 
impfisonment with or without hard labour for such 
period without the option of a fine, or to both such 
fine and such imprisonment ; and different penalties 
may be imposed for continuing contraventions or 
subsequent contraventions of such regulations ; and 

(xii) for the further, better, or more convenient effectuation 
of any of the purposes of this Ordinance. 


(2) Unless and until amended or revoked by the Governor 
in Council under this section, the regulations set forth in the 
Schedule to this Ordnance shall have the force of law and have 
effect as if they had been made and published in the Gazette as 
provided in subsection (1) of this section ; and the same shall 
come into force simultaneously with this Ordinance. Provided 
that the Governor in Council may amend, add to, or revoke, 
such regulations or any of them, and may substitute any other 
regulations therefor. Amendments, additions, revocations, and 
substitutions made under this subsection shall, on being published 
in the Gazette, have the same effect as if enacted herein, either 
immediately or on and from such other date as may therein or 
in their regard be provided. 
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SCHEDULE. 





The Mining Health Areas Regulations. 


1. (1) These regulations may be cited as ‘“‘ The Mining 
Health Areas Regulations,” and are hereinafter referred to as 
“these Regulations.” 

(2) These Regulations shall apply to and be in force with 
respect to all Mining Health Areas. 

2. In these Regulations, unless the context otherwise requires— 

“Inspecting Officer’ includes the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, the Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, any Senior Officer of the Sanitary Branch of the Medical 
Department, and in the event of no Senior Officer of the Sanitary 
Department being available, any Medical Officer of the Medical 
Department specially assigned for the purpose by the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services and not being below the rank of 
Senior Medical Officer ; 

“ Protectorate’’ means the Protectorate of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, and: includes a reference to the 
Northern Section of the British Sphere of Togoland ; 

References to Regulations are references to these Regulations. 


3. (1) No Manager of any mine for which a Medical Officer 
has been appointed shall employ in any Mining Health Area 
any labourer engaged outside the Colony until such Medical 
Officer shall have examined such labourer and have certified in the 
form prescribed in the Schedule to these Regulations that the 
said labourer is fit for such engagement. Such certificates shall 
be made out and signed in triplicate. The Medical Officer shall 
retain one copy of such certificate ; one copy he shall send to 
the Manager of the mine in connection with which it is proposed 
that the labourer shall be employed ; and one copy he shall send 
to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Accra. 

(2) In the case of a labourer engaged in the Protectorate 
the said Medical Officer shaJl also at the time of the said exami- 
nation satisfy himself by personal inspection of the certificate 
that a medical certificate certifying the labourer’s fitness has 
been issued in respect of such labourer under the law of the 
Protectorate for the time being relating to such engagements, 

(3) The said Medical Officer shall keep a register both of the 
medical certificates referred to in clause (1) of this regulation 
and also of the medical certificates referred to in clause (2) of this 
regulation. 

(4) No Manager of a mine who has received a notification 
from the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services that in respect 
of the Mtning Health Area in which such mine is situated there 
has been a failure to comply with any of these Regulations, 
shall, until the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services has with- 
drawn such notification, employ or permit to be anployed on or 
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in connection with such mine any labourer engaged outside the 
Colony after the date of the receipt by the Manager of the mine 
of the said notification, except such labourers as were actually 
working on or in connection with the mine on the said date. 


4. All registers of medical certificates shall be open to 
inspection by any Inspecting Officer. 

5. The Medical Officer of every mine for which one has been 
appointed shall offer free of charge to every labourer engaged 
outside the Colony and employed on or in connection with the 
mine, whether under written contract of service or not, inocu- 
lation against pnuemonia ; but only those of such labourers who 
are willing to undergo the treatment shall be inoculated. 


6. The structure, design, and arrangement of all surface and 
underground latrines, incinerators, and dustbins shall be such as 
are approved by the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. 


7. All surface and underground latrines shall be inspected 
daily by European supervisors, who shall be responsible in the 
case of surface latrines to the European village master, if there 
be one, otherwise to the Manager of the mine, and in the case of 
underground latrines to the Manager of the mine, for the cleanli- 
ness and disinfection of the latrines. 


8. The Manager of the mine shall, in writing, appoint for the 
said purpose European Supervisors, and shall employ such labour 
as may be necessary to provide for the general cleanliness and 
sanitation, and for the supervision of housing and accommodation, 
and generally for the carrying out of these Regulations. 


9. The walls, floors, and the squatting and seating arrange- 
ments in every latrine, shall be washed down daily with 
disinfectant ; and every latrine seat shall be provided with a spare 
bucket ; and every bucket shall have a close-fitting lid. 

10. All latrines for males erected after the thirty-first day of 
December, 1925, shall be constructed on sites removed some 
distance from latrines for females. 

11. All vehicles used for the conveyance of latrine buckets, 
and all latrine buckets after being emptied at the trenching 
ground shall be subjected to steam disinfection or shall be 
thoroughly cleansed in disinfectant solution. 

12. The skip used for conveying labourers in and out of the 
mine shall be cleansed at least once daily by hosing with steam. 


13. The Manager of the mine shall, as far as the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services shall consider possible and 
reasonanle, provide an ample and pure water supply for all 
employees of the mine, and at least once every three months 
and at such other times as the Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Services may consider necessary shall cause or permit samples 
of the water to be taken for analysis, and shall keep a record of 
the results of each analysis at the time and shall send a copy to 
the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Accra. 
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14. The Manager of every mine on which labourers engaged 
outside the Colony are employed shall provide accommodation 
for all such labourers in a place or area located to the satisfaction 
of the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. 


15. In the case of every mine in connection with which one 
thousand or more labourers are employed, there shall be appointed 
by the mine management a European village master, who shall, 
if possible, have a working knowledge of Tropical Hygiene and 
some experience in dealing with natives. 


16. Every house in which plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
small-pox, cerebro-spinal meningitis, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
dysentery, or relapsing fever has occurred shall be disinfected 
and afterwards lime-washed before being re-occupied. The 
Manager of the mine shall by telegram notify the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Services of the occurrence of any such disease, and 
shall ensure that this regulation is carried out. On a mine to 
which a Medical Officer has been appointed the Medical Officer 
shall notify the Manager of the occurrence of any of the above 
mentioned diseases, and shall advise the Manager of the mine 
with regard to the carrying out of this regulation. 


17. With respect to any mine and mining village, the Manager 
of the mine— 
(a) shall provide the supervision necessary for the carrying 
out of Regulations 16, 20, and 22 ; 


(6) shall take all necessary measures, to the satisfaction of 

the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, for the 
. Temoval and disposal of refuse, waste products, and 
night-soil ; 

(c) shall take the necessary steps to ensure that no erection 
of a new building is commenced, and that no alteration 
of or addition to the external or internal arrangements 
of any building shall be made, until the appropriate 
permit has been obtained therefor under the statutory 
provisions for the time being in force applying to 
such erection, alteration, or addition as aforesaid ; and 


(a) may, on being authorised so to do by the District 
Commissioner (who is hereby empowered to grant such 
authorisation), pull down any work or works executed 
in contravention of or otherwise than in accordance 
with the statutory provisions aforesaid, and may 
thereupon recover any expense incurred thereby as a 
debt from the person whose actions or omissions led 
to the work or works being so executed. A suit to 
recover such expense may be entered on the undefended 
cause list, and may be dealt with and disposed of 
under the provisions and procedure provided with 
respect to suits on that list. 
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18. The Manager of the mine shall cause plans to be made 
of every existing mine village or proposed new village or re- 
layout of an existing village or of part of an existing village. 
Each plan shall show the lay-out of the village, and shall indicate 
all building sites and plots for houses, hospitals, slaughter-places, 
markets, all sanitary conveniences (including latrines for males 
and females), washing places, baths, dustbins, incinerators, roads, 
lanes, and open spaces, the main drains, wells, water taps, and 
standpipes, and shall show in addition the lay-out of any proposed 
future extension of the village and of any area set apart for the 
housing of labourers engaged outside the Colony for employment 
in connection with the mine. Such plans shall, if the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services shall so require, be contoured plans. 


19. All plans required by Regulation 18 shall be submitted 
to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services for his approval. 


” 20. No new building or hut shall be erected except on a site 

shown on one of the plans referred to in Regulation 18 and 
approved under Regulation 19, or unless the site has first been 
approved by the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. Provided 
that no site shall be used for the erection thereon of any building 
or hut or addition to any existing building or hut which has not 
first been elevated and drained to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services, or which has been filled up with 
any animal, vegetable, or other offensive matter, or with anything 
impregnated with any such matter, or upon which any such 
matter shall have been deposited, unless and until such matter 
shall have been properly removed or destroyed. 


21. In every mine village laid out or in any existing mine 
village or in any part of any existing mine village re-laid out 
after the thirty-first day of December, 1925, no street shall be 
less than 30 feet wide, and no back street or lane shall be less 
than 12 feet wide, measured from eave to eave; and there shall 
be a space of at least eight feet between buildings or huts on the 
same side of the street. 


22. The provisions of this regulation shall only apply to 
rooms in existing buildings and huts in mine villages partially 
or wholly used for occupation by labourers engaged outside the 
Colony for employment in a Mining Health Area :— 

(a) No room shall be occupied by more than one man or 
man and his wife. 

(b) Floors of all rooms shall be cemented. 

(c) For lighting and ventilation, a strip of expanded metal 
one foot deep and in length equivalent to % of the 
length of the wall (provided the stability or structure 
of the wall permits of such length) shall be inserted 
in the upper part of the front and back walls of the 
room below and parallel to any ceiling that may exist. 

(a) Each room shall be provided with a bed. 
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23. The management of every mine employing 500 or more 
persons shall appoint a whole time Medical Officer. Provided 
that the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services may on 
application being made to him sanction, in special circumstances, 
the employment of a part-time Medical Officer. 


24. The management of every mine which is required under 
Regulation 23 to appoint a Medical Officer shall provide hospital 
accommodation which, in the opinion of the Director of Medical 
and Sanitary Services, is suitable and adequate. 


25. No work shall be undertaken in building any new hospital 
required under Regulation 24 or in altering any existing hospital 
until plans showing site, sections, and specifications of buildings, 
and arrangements for sanitation and ventilation, have been 
submitted to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services to enable 
him to examine the plans and, if necessary, to state any objections 
he may have to any of the proposals therein. 


26. The management of every mine employing 200 persons 
or over shall appoint a qualified dispenser and dresser, and shall 
provide a dispensary with an adequate supply of drugs, and 
surgical and medical necessaries. At mines to which a Medical 
Officer has been appointed under Regulation 23, the Dispenser 
and Dresser shall be responsible to the Medical Officer. 


27. An Inspecting Officer may at any time after due notice 
has been given to the Manager of the mine visit and inspect any 
Mining Health Area or any part of such area, and shall reduce 
into writing any recommendations he may have to make; and 
he shall send one copy of such recommendations to the Manager 
of the mine and one copy to the Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Services. 


28. The Manager of the mine shall carry out any recommen- 
dations communicated to him in accordance with Regulation 27. 
Provided that the Manager of the mine may appeal against any 
such recommendation to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, 
who shall report on the appeal to the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, whose decision thereon shall be binding ; 
unless the Governor shall, on application being made to him in 
that behalf by the said Manager, see fit to vary such decision ; 
in which case such decision shall have effect as so varied. 


29. The Manager of any mine to which a Medical Officer 
has been appointed shall, on notification by the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Services that an inspection will be made under 
Regulation 27, inform the Mine Medical Officer who shall accom- 
pany the Inspecting Officer. In the case of all other mines, the 
Manager or Deputy Manager of the mine shall accompany the 
Inspecting Officer. 


30. Every act or omission in contravention of any of the 


provisions of these Regulations other than Regulations 15, 23, 
24, or 26 shall constitute an offence against these Regulations ; 
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and any such offence shall, on the summary conviction of the 
offender, be punishable with a fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
or in default of payment with imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding six months; or in the 
case of a continuing offence a fine may be imposed not exceeding 
five pounds a day during which the offence has continued ; and 
in default of payment a sentence may be imposed of imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding one year. 


SCHEDULE (REGULATION 3 (1) ). 
UNDER THE MINING HEALTH AREAS REGULATIONS. 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


Record of Medical Examination of Labourer 
for employment in Mining Health Areas. 


Nameand Trihe- 2224.29 ac settee ein weer cia t are seeas 
Age and weight ......... cc ees e eee cece cnet e nee eeeenee 
Where and by whom to be employed. ...............00005 
Nature of employment ............ 0. ec ce cece eee e eee eee 
Place and date of Examination ...............0eeeeeeees 


State of 
Nervous System, including >..............eeeeee 
mental state. 
Cutaneous System ....... cece eee cece eee eee eeeees 
Alimentary System (presence 
or absence of Ankylostomes, 
etc., must be noted). 
Respiratory System ....0..ccsceeccsesccceeteeeaees 
Circulatory System parasites} 


or absence of blood parasites 
must be noted). 
Urinary: Systern irsi:. seh oaid sas ow sie go eto ok eels aie tie 
SUIBON Cea Gidg'y Aye yah oe oy Paaw Le Pee he ee eee 


Wenetedl Disease cid ic swans peeve tes MeV G IS ee NEED 
State of Hearing and Seeing ........... 00... eee e eee e eens 
‘Whether rejected OF NOt wis iia co Saicoeeea at es Co ved are 
If rejected, state reason and 
whether treatment in 
Hospital would remove 
cause of rejection. 
Left Thumb Print. 
SIBMALUTE oscslereoreussrzetgus Male wed a tare oni dacene 
Medical Officer. 
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Passed in the Legislative Council this Fourteenth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, One thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-five. 

D. B. STRATHAIRN, 


Clerk of the Legislative Council. 


This Printed Impression has been carefully compared by me 
with the Bill which has passed the Legislative Council, and found 
to be a true and correct printed copy of the said Bill. 

D. B. STRATHAIRN, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 


APPENDIX “D” (1). 


British Sphere of Togoland. 


ORDINANCE. 
No. 1 of 1925. 


AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE ASCERTAIN- 
MENT OF THE TRADE IN SPIRITS, WINE AND 
BEER IN THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE 
BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND. 

[Ist July, 1925.] 

BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with 
respect to the British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 

1. (i) This Ordinance may be cited as ‘‘ The Liquor Trade 
Ascertainment Ordinance, 1925,’’ and shall come into force on 
the first day of July, 1925. 

(ii) This Ordinance shall apply to the Southern Section only. 

2. “ Spirits’ includes rum, brandy, gin, whisky, absinthe, 

liqueurs and all other distilled liquors. 

“Beer ” includes ale, porter, lager beer, cider and perry, 
but not native beer. 

“Wine ” does not include palm-wine. 


3. (i) Every person holding a licence to sell spirits, wine or 
beer under the provisions of ‘‘ The Spirits Licence Ordinance,” 
Gold Coast Colony (Cap. 137), or of “ The Wine and Beer Licence 
Ordinance ’’ (Cap. 138), shall enter into a book to be kept by him 
for that purpose a true record of all spirits, wine and beer bought 
and sold by him and shall within fourteen days after the expira- 
tion of the six months ending the 30th day of June and the 
31st day of December in each year render to the Commissioner 
of the Ho District in the British Sphere of Togoland a return in 
the form prescribed in the Schedule hereto showing the quantity 
of each description of spirits, wine and beer on hand at the 


Short title, 
commence- 
ment and 
application 
of 
Ordinance. 
Interpre- 
tation. 


Record of 
liquor 
bought and 
sold to be 
kept and 
returns of 
liquor 
bought and 
sold to be 
rendered 
half-yearly 
by licence 
holders. 


Penalty. 


Inspection 
of Stock 
Book and 
stock. 


Penalty for 
rendering 
false return. 


penalty of 
forfeiture of 
licence. 
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commencement of the half year and the quantity thereof bought 
and sold by him during the said half-year, and the stock remaining 
in hand on the last day of the said half-year. 

(ii) Any person contravening the provisions of sub-section (i) 
of this section shall on summary conviction before a District 
Commissioner be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds 
or to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period 
not exceeding six months. 


4. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of the District 
or for any public officer appointed by him in writing at any time 
during daylight to inspect the stock in trade of any person holding 
a Spirit or Wine and Beer Licence as aforesaid and to require him 
to produce his Stock Book for the purpose of comparing the 
entries therein with his stock in trade. 


5. Any person knowingly and wilfully rendering a return 
which is false or lacking in any detail shall, on summary conviction 
therefor be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, or to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. 


6. In the case of any conviction under Sections 3 or 5 of this 
Ordinance, it shall be lawful for the Court, in addition to any 
penalty imposed thereunder to order that the licence of any 
person so convicted shall be forfeited or, in the alternative, that 
the person so convicted shall be disqualified from holding a spirit 
or wine and beer licence for such period from the date of conviction 
as to the Court shall seem just. 


SCHEDULE. 


Half-yearly Return of Spirits, Wine and Beer Bought and Sold. 


Period. Ist day of , 19 to 
day of 739 
Nameof. Licensee: Ja ssca cee sect niaae eek eden ne ee Se 


Premises Ot addressy 4's ijvrcsragd sped, sae nee tees tings 


Stock in Hand at Commencement of Half-year. 





Other 
Rum. | Brandy.} Gin. | Whisky. | Distilled | Wine. | Beer. 
Spirits. 
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Quantity Bought. a 


Stock in Hand at Termination of Half-year. 














Made this 21st day of March, 1925. 


F. G. GuGGISBERG, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 


APPENDIX “D’” (2). 


Stock in Hand at Commencement of Half-year. 
(Ist July to 31st December, 1925.) 


Gallons. 
Other 
Rum. Brandy. Gin. Whisky. Distilled Wine. Beer. 
Spirits. 
13 _— 94 84 _— 904 90 
Quantity Bought. 
6 5 415 68 _ 339} 925 
Quantity Sold. 
Gallons. 
11} 1 4914 60 _— 305$ 849} 


Stock in Hand at Termination of Half-year. 
7% 4 17} 16 _ 124 1654 
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APPENDIX “ E.” 


STATEMENTS SHOWING QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF SPIRITS, 
Matt Liquors AND WINES IMPORTED INTO THE GOLD COAST 
COLONY DURING 1922, 1923, 1924 AND JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 











1925. 
Quantities. Values. 

Jan. to Jan. to 
1922, | 1923. | 1924. | “Sept. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | “Sept., 
1926. 1926. 

Spirits— 
Brandy (galls.) | 4,255 | 4,195 | 5,304] 5,214 6,492} 5,804 | 5,932] 5,416 
Gin * 258,914 | 527,888 | $96,579 | 585,281 | 153,043 | 183,864 | 185,275 | 182,282 
Whisky |, 120,480 | 46,054 | 41,784 | 31,381 | 150,473 | 59,505 | 53,021 | 40,466 
Rum} 12,268 | 31,855 | 33,721 | 22,256 | 9,892 | 15,547 | 12,228 | 7,069 
Cordials |, ‘89 | 1,167 957 303 | 1.376] 1,276| 1,266] 1,024 


Other Spirits 1,577| 1632] 2,158] 3,658) 3,648] 2966| 3,852] 7,120 





ern? 398,383 | 612,591 | 680,503 | 648,593 | 324,924 | 268,962 | 261,574 | 243,077 
(galls.). 





Beer ,, «+ | 167,007 | 170,541 | 302,175 | 308,771 46,259 36,432 59,025 55,349 
Wines ,, - 86,649 99,241 | 170,193 | 112,116 47,451 41,770 63,237 46,666 





























APPENDIX “ F.” 
Healthy Babies. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


By Mrs. Jessie H. BEVERIDGE, M.B. CH.M. 
THE SCOTTISH MISSION. 


Feeding and Care of Baby. 
What Every Baby Needs. 


Food.—Simple food at regular intervals. Nothing between 
regular feedings, except, sometimes, a little water that has been 
boiled. 


Cleanliness.—In everything, especially in food and feeding 
utensils. 

Baby to be bathed, with warm water, night and morning. 

Care of Mouth.—Do not let baby put into its mouth anything 


that is not clean. Mother must take special care to keep nipples 
clean. 


Air.—Plenty of fresh, cool air, day and night. If the nights 
are cool the baby needs a cloth over it. 
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Training.—Regular habits are of first importance. The 
mother must be punctual and regular in bathing, feeding and 
putting her child to rest. 

Every morning at a regular time, hold baby to make an effort 
to get movement of bowels. 


Sleep.—A baby requires much sleep. 


Let him lie on a mat in a cool place. A new-born child sleeps 
20 hours a day. By the end of third year it still needs 14. All 
young children should have 1 or 2 hours’ sleep in middle of day 
and 10 hours at night. Ten hours’ sleep is good for all children. 

Obedience in infancy is the foundation of all later powers of 
self-control. The first two years of a child’s life are all-important. 
Parents must remember that everything in after years depends 
on uninterrupted, healthy growth in infancy. 


Feeding of Infants. 
Feed baby at regular intervals. 


1-3 weeks’ old infant requires about 8 feeds each day, 2} 
hourly :—5 a.m., 7.30, 10, 12.30, 3, 5.30, 8, 10 or 10.30. 

1-7 months, 6 feeds each day, 3 hourly :—6 a.m., 9, 12, 3, 6, 
9.30. 

Do not feed baby during the night, as with regular feeding 
during the day it will be quite satisfied and mother and child will 
get a good night’s rest. If baby cries during the night, give it a 
little water that has been boiled. 

Let baby remain at breast each time about 15 minutes till 
satisfied. 


Use the breasts alternately. 


Weight of Baby, at birth, average 7 1b. ; at 3 months, 12 Ib. 
at 6 months, 161b.; at 1 year, 241b.; at 5 years, 40 Ib. 
Antificial Feeding.—lIf it is impossible for the baby to be 
breast-fed, give :— 
Cow’s or Goat’s Milk that has been well boiled in enamel 
pan. 
Ideal Milk, or Glaxo.—If Ideal Milk is used (get small 
tins) take a sufficient quantity for each feed, dilute with 
1} times as much boiled water, and then measure from this 
according to the following table. 
If Glaxo, follow directions on tin, but if baby is small for 
its age, give as for a baby rather younger. 
If possible, consult a doctor about the feeding of a baby 
that cannot be fed by the breast. 


Feeding Bottle-—A proper feeding bottle is best, but a medicine 
bottle of a shape that can be easily cleaned may be used with a 
rubber teat attached. The bottle and teat must be kept quite 
clean and put to soak in clean boiled water when not in use. 
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QUANTITIES OF MILK REQUIRED. 





























! 
Feeds in Table- Table- Tea- Per Day. 
Age. Time 4 hours. | spoonfuls | spoonfuls | spoonfuls | Total 
Milk. Water, Sugar. Milk. 
: = 
1-3. weeks .. | 2} hours 8 1} 3 sm. $ 6 oz. 
3-6 CO, Apel ee? aes 8 2 4 4 8, 
69, -|3 4, 7 3 5 1 10} ,, 
9-12 ,, : en 7 5 4 1 173, 
3-4 months ea 7 6 4 1 21s, 5 
45 ,, Be si 7 H 7 4 1 244, 
5-6, 33, 6 9 4 1 C4 Meer 
ae ab 4, 6 105% Slr <3 1} | 30 (1} pt) 
7-8, as 5 15 io 2 374 02. 
89, [sed 5 16 io 2 40 (1 qt.} 
iu 
Briefly :-— 
Ist month—Milk is half water in Tablespoon ful—} ounce. 
amount. One pint is 20 ounces. 
2nd month—Milk equals water in If baby is small for its age, rather 
amount. smaller quantities to be given ; if 
6th month—Milk is double water. a large child a little more may be 
9th month—Only milk. needed. Do not overfeed. 


Cow’s milk or diluted Ideal Milk. 
A little plain water that has been boiled may be given between feeds sometimes. 


FEEDING AFTER First YEAR. 


After 8 months a baby may get a little Akasa or Ablemamu, 
with the addition of a little Ideal Milk once a day; or a little 
bread boiled with water, adding a little Ideal Milk and sugar ; 
and occasionally a hard biscuit to bite, which is good for the teeth 
and gums. 


Weaning.—A child ought to be weaned from the breast any 
time after nine months, but certainly not later than 12 months. 
Then instead of the breast-milk there may be given boiled cow's 
or goat’s milk, or Ideal Milk, or Glaxo, adding a lump of sugar to 
the cup of milk. 


Four meals a day, at regular intervals; such as bread and 
milk and a little sugar, or bread and butter with a cup of milk ; 
Akasa and milk ; tapioca and milk ; Ablemamu ; well-boiled rice 
or ground rice and milk ; oatmeal porridge or oatmeal jelly with 
milk; Aflata and light soup such as okro; Fufu, sometimes a 
little fresh fish, boiled Kpotonkpoto; Ableyo with milk and 
sugar ; an egg boiled a very short time, not hard, can be given, 
with bread crumbs. Orange-juice, tomato juice or a banana, help 
to keep the bowels regular. 


If Diarrhea, give only Ideal Milk and water that has been 
boiled ; or if dysentery, egg-albumin water only, and go to.a 
doctor. 
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RULES FOR WOMEN ABOUT TO BECOME MOTHERS. 


1. Eat plenty of plain, nourishing food, which must include 
diet to induce motion of the bowels each day, as ripe or stewed 
fruit, vegetables, tomatoes, garden-egg, okro. Laxative, if 
needed, as Cascara tabloids. It is better to take food three or four 
times a day and eat less quantity at a time than to take two 
large meals. 


A nursing mother should have plenty of fluid, 1} to 2 pints 
more than otherwise ; plain boiled water is good, or thin Akasa, 
Aflata, milk, etc. 


Alcohol of every description must be avoided. Do not take 
medicine without doctor’s orders. 


2. Exercise. Lazy inactivity is very injurious to expectant 
mothers. House work is good for the health, but heavy exertion 
is harmful. Remaining long standing, or carrying heavy weights 
is injurious. Walking exercise is good. 

There should be plenty of fresh air in the house from open 
windows and doors, especially in the sleeping-room. 


An expectant mother needs plenty of sleep. 


For the day of confinement, a clean room, well-ventilated, and 
with as little as possible in the room, is required. A bed, table, 
one or two basins, hot water, soap, clean towels or cloths. 


All clothing must be clean. Be careful not to let baby’s cord 
get dragged ; tie it firmly with a double thread or fine, clean 
string, about 3in. from the navel, and cut it just beyond this 
with scissors or knife that has been boiled to ensure cleanliness. 
Never let any dust from the ground touch the baby’s navel or cord. 


After the baby has been washed, put a little clean cotton wool, 
gauze, or muslin round the navel, and place a light bandage round 
the child’s body ; change this daily till the cord drops off. 


Bathe the baby every day. 


If the eyes look sore at all, go to a doctor at once ; bathe with 
boracic lotion. 


4. All mothers should take at least four or five days’ complete 
rest after confinement, and any women who are not strong ought 
to rest much longer. 


5. Keep the nipples frequently washed with warm water. 


Vaccination.—It is important to have baby vaccinated early— 
best done any time during the first six months, to protect it from 
the danger of small-pox. 


Constipation.—Do not give baby castor oil ; try orange juice, 
tomato juice, or olive oil, one teaspoonful daily, or two if needed ; 
also between each feed of milk give a few sips of water that has 
been boiled. 
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To Prevent Fever, a weekly dose of quinine is advisable for 
babies and young children :— 
} of 5 grain tabloid for young baby ; 
4 of 5 grain tabloid for over 6 months ; 
1 of 5 grain tabloid for over 3 years. 


For Sore Mouths.—Bathe mouth with warm water, with small 
pinch of baking soda added. Apply a little glycerine to the 
sore gums. 


When possible, see a doctor early. 


RECIPES. 


Barley Water.—1 tablespoonful pearl barley to 3 teacups 
water. Boil slowly in clean saucepan for 3 hours ; strain through 
muslin. Must be made fresh. 


Egg Albumin Water.—Take the white of a fresh egg, shake it 
in a bottle with a few grains of salt and 12 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and strain through muslin. It may be sweetened a little, 
given alone or mixed with the milk in the feeding-bottle or cup. 


Rice Water.—Large tablespoonful of rice (well-washed) soaked 
for 2 hours in a quart of water kept a little warm, then boil slowly 
for an hour and strain. Better than barley water if the bowels 
are loose. 


Beef Juice.—Take a piece of fresh raw meat and scrape it well 
with a fork or knife, or mince it finely. Place in a cup and just 
cover over with cold water. Add a few grains of salt ; let it stand 
for an hour, then put the cup into a saucepan with a little boiling 
water and bring it to the boil. Strain through muslin and use the 
juice squeezed through. 


Custard.—For children or invalids. 


Beat up one egg and two lumps of sugar (ground down) ; put 
into a jug or small bowl. Stir in one teacupful of milk, or Ideal 
Milk and water. Place the bowl] or jug in a pan of hot water and 
boil slowly for 10 or 15 minutes. 


Oatmeal Jelly—Take equal parts of well-boiled porridge 
(oatmeal or Quaker oats) and boiling water ; bring to the boil, 
stir, strain, and let the fluid part cool for using. 
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APPENDIX “G.” 


Togoland, 1924-25. 


REVENUE. 


1. Customs :t 
1. Import Duties .. os “re . 
2. Export Duties .. ex te oe 
3. Fines on 
4. Miscellaneous 


2. Licences and Internal Revenue : 
1. Licences, etc. 

. Fees of Court, etc. ci 

. Posts and Telegraphs + 
1. Sale of Stamps .. 
2. Telegraphs and Telephones ay 
3. Commission on money: Orders and 

Postal Orders. . . a 

4. Parcels, etc. + So 


moO 


5. Rents of Government Lands : 
1. Rents 
6. Miscellaneous : 
1. Miscellaneous Reccipts .. 


» 
S 
oo oo 


Total Revenue 


EXPENDITURE. 


1. The Governor : Los. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges.t.. 
2. Supreme Court : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges ¢.. 
3. Law Officers : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 
4. Colonial Secretary and Legislature : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 
5. Printing Department : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 
6. Political Administration : 
1, Personal Emoluments Actual 


af 


payments .. me +. 4,618 14 5 


Proportionate Headquarters 


Administrative Stafft .. 1057 7 6 


2. Transport and Travelling Ex- 
penses aS os ae 
3. Agriculture and Forestry 
Development cs 
4. Miscellaneous .. 


7. Ashanti and Northern Tervitories 
Judiciary : 

Proportion of Headquarters 

Administrative Chargesf .. 


5,676 
1,721 


481 
130 


Carried forward 


co of 


ref 


-£ 


33,060 0 0 


1466 2 5 
955 14 7 


335 


n 
- oO 
Alan oo 


36,015 1 


2,031 10 1 


2,106 16 5 


8,008 17 9 


367 15 0 


14,158 7 4 





t+ Approximate True Totals. 
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f ss. a4 £ sd. £ s. d. 
Brought forward .. +» 14,158 7 4 
8. Treasury Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 38015 0 
Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Stafff .. 1,007 1 6 
—————_ 1,387 16 6 
2. Transport and dyavelling 
Expenses .. 171 3 4 
—————._ 1,558 19 10 


9. Audit Department : 
Proportion of | Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 961 10 8 
10. Customs Department : 
1, Personal Emoluments Actual 8,945 12 0 
Proportionate Administrative 


Chargest  .. ae -- 40817 0 
———— 9,354 9 4 
2. Clothing, Equipment, Upkeep 
of stations, etc. .. . 944 14 4 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses .. ae a 2,013 19 5 
4. Awards for Seizures .. oe 163 18 3 
5. Gratuities on Discharge a 348.15 8 
———— 12,825 17 0 
11. Posts and Telegraphs : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actualf 285 0 0 
Proportionate Administrative 
Chargest  .. ae +. 1,316 12 2 
————-_ 1601 12 2 
2. Maintenance of Telegraphs 
and Telephones} .. 100 0 0 
3. Conveyance of Mailst sta 200 0 0 
4. Miscellaneoust a iy 50 0 0 
1,951 12 2 
12. Medical and Sanitation : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,690 16 0 
Proportionate Administrative 
Chargest .. ae -. 666 14 6 
————_ 2,357 10 6 
2. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses .. . 627 4 4 
3. Scavengers and Labourers a 1,215 4 3 
4. Miscellaneous .. ae) 4316 7 
4,243 15 8 


13. Veterinary Department : 
Proportion of a eraueteers 
Administrative Chargest . 747 2 3 


14.” Education Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,794 17 7 
Proportionate Administrative 


Chargest .. ae - 43413 4 
——————-_ 2,229 10 11 
2. Transport and Arayelling 
Expenses .. 128 3 1 
3. Materials, Equipment, Prizes 133 15 11 
4. Upkeep of School formerly 
under Bremen Mission... 2,555 12 2 
5. Outlay in Temporsty, Build- 
ings .. 137 8 6 
6. Miscellaneous .. oF are 37 8 9 
5,221 19 4 
Carried forward .. «. £41,669 4 3 





+ Proportionate Expenditure based on Population (Census 1921). 
; Approximate True Totals. 
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£L Side Sekde of s. d. 
=! Brought forward .. .. £41,669 4 3 
15. Agriculture : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,289 6 9 
Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest.. 470 7 7 
—————__ 1,759 14 4 
2. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses .. age + 413 9 2 
3. Upkee of Experimental 
PPlantations Pa 2h 666 1 6 
4. Farm Sanitation te Bs 613 15 2 
5. Miscellaneous .. mie a 98 9 4 
3,551 9 6 
16. Police Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 4,352 19 0 
Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest ... 527 15 2 
—————— 4,880 14 2 
2. Transport and Pravelling 
Expenses .. : 421 13 0 
3. Clothing and Equipment af 276 16 7 
4. Miscellaneous .. a 72:12 2 
5,651 15 11 
17. Prisons Department : 
1. Perso | Emoluments Actual 802 6 2 
YT . sti nate Administrative 
t .. o -. 153.13 3 
———————_ 955 19 5 
and Heavellng 
eer 5 14 3 
; ta ‘tions 1 149 12 3 
ine sothing and | Appi. 
ances 17,1 
1,128 7 0 
.0. Northern Territories Constabulary : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 128 3 1 
Proportionate | Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 184 6 6 
————. 312 9 7 
2. Miscellaneous .. a ays 5 18 
318 8 1 


19. Transport Department : 
Proportionate Headquarters Ad- 
ministrative Chargest .. 9219 7 
20. Pension Contributions : 
Proportionate Contribution for 
Officers serving in Togoland§ 1,166 13 4 
21. Public Debt Charges : 
Proportionate Share of Expendi- 
ture re £4,000,000 6 per 
cent. Loan ¢ ¥ nie 21,726 13 7 
22. Public Works Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 3,449 15 2 
Proportionete | Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 613 4 


4,062 19 5 
2. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses .. 1,542 11 4 
3. Labourers, Chainmen and 
Survey Expenses .. 20 8 6 
4. Allowances in licu of quarters 102 me 7 
5. Miscellaneous .. o oe 5 10 
5,733 16 8 
Carried forward .. « £81,039 7 11 





+ Proportionate Expenditure based on Population (Census 1921). 
§ Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during year. 
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£ Kay eae § hee Serer 4 s. d. 
Brought forward .. -» 81,039 7 11 
23. Public Works Annually Recurrent : 
1. Minor Works . 194 11 6 
2. Maintenance of “Buildings and 
Rest Houses 1,258 3 3 
3. Maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges . 4,142 16 10 
4. Water Supply “and ‘Sanitary 
Works . 196 6 7 
5. Plant and Tools—Repairs, 
Running Expenses, etc. .. 427 14 1 
6. Ferries—Maintenance of .. 134 18 0 
7. Upkeep Kratchi Monorail .. 49 18 6 
8. Miscellaneous . , oe 7219 9 
6477 8 6 
24. Public Works Extraordinary : 
1, Roads—Construction of of 2,106 14 3 
2. Offices and Quarter Cons 


struction of . 3,377 12 8 


Total Expenditure 
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REPORT BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
TO THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BRITISH SPHERE 
OF TOGOLAND FOR THE YEAR 1926. 





THE REPORT. 
Introductory. 


_ The year 1926 has been a year of consolidation and of a continua- 
tion of that steady progress for which the years succeeding the war 
have been so noteworthy in West Africa. ‘The large sums which it 
was found necessary to provide in order to raise the development 
of the British Sphere of Togoland to an equality with the corre- 
sponding Districts of the Gold Coast have had their effect and it can 
at length be affirmed that the inhabitants of the British Sphere are 
now in a position to enjoy the amenities and advantages accruing 
from their close association with such a wealthy and prosperous 
guardian as the Gold Coast. 


2. The Government services described in detail in the Report for 
1925* have been fully maintained during 1926 and the programme of 
development initiated in each Department has been pressed forward 
with unabated vigour. In a country which is so backward as Togo- 
land the main burden of, and responsibility for, the progress of the 
peoples naturally devolves on the Political Officers stationed in it, 
whose ubiquity and energy therefore deserve to be specially empha- 
sized and described. It is, however, but right that the hard work 
of the Medical, Agricultural, and Forestry Officers should also be 
recorded, and their activities therefore receive special notice herein. 


3. The chief event of the year was, undoubtedly, the visit paid 
to the British Sphere by the Colonial Office Mission headed by the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P.). The Reportt sub- 
sequently issued by the Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby Gore is in 
itself of importance for the welfare of the British Sphere 
as for that of the other territories under British administra- 
tion in West Africa. Another visitor, in whom the peoples of the 
Southern Section of the British Sphere took a great interest, was 
the Honourable Nana Ofori Atta, K.B.E., K.M.A.C., Omanhene 
of Akim Abuakwa in the Gold Coast. This Head Chief, who is the 
leading African Member of the Legislative Council as well as being 





*® Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 23, October, 1926. 
+ Cmd. 2744. 
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the President of the Provincial Council of Chiefs of the Eastern 
Province, made a detailed tour of the Southern Section and on its 
conclusion addressed a letter to the Government expressing his 
warm appreciation of the work undertaken in opening up and 
developing that Section, as well as his admiration of the cordial 
personal relations existing between the District Commissioner and 
the people. 


4. It is not proposed this year to report the statistical and formal 
information, which has been given in each previous year, con- 
cerning the inhabitants of the British Sphere of Togoland, but an 
attempt will rather be made to introduce the reader to the every- 
day events which have affected the peoples throughout the country, 


and for this purpose each District will be taken and dealt with in 
turn. 


Ho District. 


5. Commencing with the Ho District, which forms the Southern 
Section of the British Sphere, the first event was the election and 
installation of a successor to the stool of the Head Chief of Kpando. 
The late Chief, Awuku Dagadu, a man of striking personality and 
independent views, had had a remarkable and sensational career. 
His country had formed a part of the Gold Coast until the year 
1888 when it was ceded to Germany. With Dagadu, however, 
cession of his country was not equivalent to a transference of his 
preference for British rule and, accordingly, he soon came under 
the eye of his German masters as a chief whose loyalty to his 
new overlords was suspect. At last, in 1913, he was banished 
to the Cameroons, but in 1915 he was liberated by British forces 
and repatriated. | Never had a suzerain a more loyal and devoted 
servant than this Government had in Dagadu. His return to his 
country was a triumph, and his death in 1925 was mourned beyond 
the confines of his own people. His successor is an educated man 
with ideas of progress which are in sharp contrast with those of the 
simple and homely Dagadu who could be seen at 6 a.m., any 
day proceeding to his farm, hoe in hand. 


6. The Head Chief of Ho, Howusu the Ninth, was deposed in 
1926. This Chief derived most of his importance from the fact that 
the District Headquarters are situated in his town, but it had 
been evident for some time that his lack of interest in his people 
and their welfare would lead to trouble. 


7. Such a destoolment is not brought about by a mere sudden 
ebullition of popular feeling on the part of the masses; it is an act 
of state constitutionally performed by persons holding certain 
offices. On the first glimmerings of dissatisfaction with a chief's 
conduct the State Council of the chiefdom assembles and hears 
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the complaints or charges levelled against the chief. Such a 
Council is composed of the principal sub-chiefs and other important 
office-holders in the tribe, and its decisions and orders are the 
supreme authority within the tribe. If this body decides that the 
charges are not proved, then it may order those bringing them 
to ‘* pacify ’’ (i.e., pay damages to) the chief. On the other hand, 
should the charges although found proved be of a comparatively 
trivial nature which would not justify deposition, or, when they 
are serious enough to entitle the Council to depose him, should 
they constitute a first offence by the chief, then the latter will be 
warned not to repeat the offence and he may in addition be ordered 
to pacify both his accusers and the State Council; for his act is 
regarded as having done injury not only to his victims but also to 
the State. Finally, if the Council finds the chief guilty of an 
offence too serious to condone or of one which he had been pre- 
viously warned not to repeat then the Council will take the neces- 
sary steps to bring about the chief’s deposition. In all these cases, 
however, the chief must be given an opportunity to defend himself 
before the Council gives a final pronouncement in the matter. Any 
remissness in observing the procedure applicable to such cases may 
invalidate the whole investigation and render an accomplished 
deposition nugatory. This opportunity is given a chief in the event 
of the Council finding as a result of its preliminary investigation 
that the charges are prima facie sustainable. These are then com- 
municated to the chief and a day is fixed when they will be publicly 
inquired into. It will be seen that the procedure in such matters 
possesses a completeness and is distinguished by an atmosphere of 
fairness which redounds to the political sagacity of the African. 


8. In the case of the Head Chief of Ho the charges laid against 
him and found proven were :—General neglect of his duties as 
Head Chief, by frequently leaving his Division without the con- 
sent or knowledge of his Elders; borrowing money from chiefs of 
other Divisions and thereby bringing the Ho Division into dis- 
grace ; adultery ; and pledging a part of the stool ornaments. 


9. The native tribunals are working well and, with the exception 
of a few cases in which chiefs had charged excessive fees, there 
were no complaints against them. The number of appeals against 
decisions given in the tribunals is also extraordinarily small, a fact 
which would seem to argue that their decisions give on the whole 
general satisfaction. Both the large number of separate and inde- 
pendent chiefdoms as well as the backward stage of development 
of the people render the application of the Native Jurisdiction 
Ordinance to the Southern Section of the British Sphere at present 
impracticable. However, the progress in education, which can be 
confidently looked for in the near future, will enable the existing 
very elementary system to be gradually brought into line with that 
in the Gold Coast. 
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10. The following table of statistics of appeals from the native 
tribunals is of interest :— 


1926. 1925. 1924. 
5 


Appeals pending ... was oa 12 = 
Appeals applied for es one 70 98 86 
Appeals granted. ... ne ie 55 83 17 
Appeals refused ... sy ae 15 15 9 
Appeals abandoned pate Te 22 14 vi 
Judgments upheld ee we 20 40 36 
Judgments reversed ed ee 15 24 14 


11. The new rest-house at Ho was completed during the year, 
and the bringing of a water supply from a distance to the town of 
Ho was also commenced. It is hoped to complete this work by next 
year. A market-place was laid out and constructed at Gbi Hohoe. 
This consists of six large sheds, with a fence round the entire 
market to exclude sheep and goats. 


12. The District Commissioner made special efforts to interest 
the people in improved methods of agriculture. Thus, an acre of 
cotton was planted up close to his office at Ho—one half of which 
was planted as the natives do it, whereas the other half was care- 
fully tilled and all roots, &c., removed before planting. The result 
was that the crop on the former area was very small and the plants 
themselves of stunted growth, whereas that on the tilled area 
adjacent thereto was large with big, healthy-looking plants. The 
effect of this demonstration on the chiefs and people was beyond 
expectations and many came a day’s journey, and even more, in 
order to see it. 


13. Three prominent head chiefs who had done particularly good 
work in developing their Divisions were taken to Accra in order to 
see the amenities of a modern town. None had ever seen the sea 
before, and they returned to their people highly delighted with all 
the marvels which had been shown to them. The visit had a great 
educational value, especially as each chief included among his 
followers representatives of all classes—clerks, sawyers, brick- 
layers, and ‘* bushmen.”’ 


14. The judicial statistics are detailed in Appendix ‘‘ A.” 


Krachi District. 


15. The Kete Krachi District forms a portion of the former 
Province of Kete Krachi under the German administration. As 
constituted to-day a part under the Nanumba tribe, of which the 
Na of Bimbilla is Head Chief, is administered, in accordance with 
tribal custom, from Yendi, where the paramount chief resides, 
and parts of the Adele and Ajati tribes have been lost to their 
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paramount chiefs, those of Dutukpene and Siari, through the 
Anglo-French Agreement and its provisional delimitation of a 
boundary. : 

16. The headquarters of the District are situated between the 
Krachi town of Krachi and the Zongo or foreign settlement of 
Kete. The site was chosen in 1894 by the Germans and has not 
since been changed. Prior to that date Krachi, being followers of 
Juabin in Ashanti, had looked upon themselves as British subjects, 
and the Anglo-German Agreement of 1st July, 1890, was a great 
surprise to them. However, the connection with their own tribal 
headquarters was never completely severed and throughout the 
German occupation Ashantis regularly came both on political and 
on religious visits. 


17. It was the same with the other native divisions of the pre- 
sent District. Adele and Ajati had the closest religious ties with 
Krachi, which European occupation could not easily upset. In 
the Ajati country at Siari resides the god, Bruku. He is a direct 
son of Uwulubari, which is the District name (Ajati, Adele, 
Akposso, Chumuru, and Krachi) of the Ashanti Nyame, the 
supreme being. Bruku in turn gave birth to many offspring of 
which the most famous is Dente who resides at Krachi. This 
godling Dente became a very powerful spirit of the Ashanti, and 
round him was formed an association of small tribes including 
Buem, Tapa, Wora-wora, &c., who by submission to Dente recog- 
nised the overlordship of Ashanti and at the same time became 
immune from attack or incapable of levying war themselves. In 
short, Dente was the nucleus of a miniature African neutral zone. 

18. The neutral character of this area was preserved for many 
years and it was not until the downfall of Karikari in 1874, when 
the power of Ashanti began to wane, that these smaller tribes 
thought of throwing off the political yoke of Kumasi and restoring 
their own petty kingships. The process was hastened by the com- 
plete disintegration of the Gonja kingdom through the civil wars 
of Salaga in the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties of the last 
century and the turmoil which the advent of the Europeans brought 
into the land. However, in spite of the political sub-division the 
religious aspect was never lost sight of, and the worship of Bruku 
in Siari and Dente in Krachi is still observed by all the tribes 
mentioned, which include Akposso, now entirely cut off politically 
by the present boundary, and portions of Ajati and Adele which have 
been similarly treated. 


19. The District of Kete Krachi is characterised by ranges of 
mountains on its eastern frontier, which run in a northerly- 
southerly direction. They attain the height of between 2,500 and 
8,000 feet above sea-level. The provisional boundary with the 
French Sphere runs along the watershed, unbroken save for the 
passage of the Asuokoko river. 
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20. These mountains are mostly covered with thick forest where 
rubber and kola-nuts are gathered. Here and there are grass- 
covered summits which occasionally bear traces of some remote 
inhabitation by man. They are rich in mountain streams and 
torrents and waterfalls, all of which, however, cease to run during 
the dry season but which contain innumerable pools of deep 
pellucid water. These streams joining together help to form the 
rivers Bassa or Kwassa, Tschai, Wulubon, and Asuokoko, which 
ever remain with plenty of water. They all flow almost due west 
and empty themselves into the Oti river. 


21. This latter river, together with the Daka (or Le) and Volta 
(or Frao), forms another important physical feature of the District. 
They all run north to south and are quite close together, almost 
parallel; just off the watershed thus formed are the principal 
villages of the District. These physical features affect the District 
to a very great extent. Villages exist between the Oti and Volta 
and Daka, then there is a wide space varying from 45 to 10 miles 
in extent of absolutely uninhabited country, the home of a few 
elephant and buffalo. East of this peopleless zone are the moun- 
tains where man is found again. 


22. Little is really known even to-day of the climatic conditions 
of the District. Meteorological observations are confined to record- 
ing the rainfall, and this latter is so irregular and local that a 
difference would be observed if one were to compare the fall at 
the District Commissioner’s bungalow and at the station of Krachi, 
only 1,200 yards apart. 


23. Owing to the physical features the rainfall is greater among 
the mountains, where the dense forest is to be found. Here the 
south-west monsoon seenis to last longer and to sustain its combat 
with the north-east trade wind with more violence, with the result 
that terrific tornadoes and very heavy downpours of rain are fre- 
quent, excepting during January and February, when the north- 
east trade wind prevails. But along the Oti and Volta watershed 
the dry season lasts from mid-November until mid-March. There 
the tornadoes are not so violent and the rainfall less. 


24. The effect of these weather conditions on human life, 
directly or indirectly through insects which such conditions enable 
to live, is evident. Among the mountains one meets with rheu- 
matism, goitre, commonly, and malaria not so frequently ; whereas, 
on the other hand, malaria and rheumatism are rife along the river 
valleys. Actually, owing to the scarcity of water (almost unbeliev- 
able when a map is looked at) on the watershed itself people can- 
not live. They now and then found villages there but soon return 
close to the rivers. If one consults Sprigade’s map of Togoland 
1/200,000 of 1906, Bismarckburg C or Kete Krachi DI, one will 
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perceive this, and since that date the villages of Kwadjo Bira, 
Neu-Borae, and many others have moved nearer to the Volta or 
Daka. 


25. The census returns of 1921 gave for the area which is to-day 
included in the Kete Krachi District 15,815 inhabitants, the pro- 
portion of males to females being about the same. The religion of 
these people is almost entirely animistic, there being 15,081 
animists to 697 Mohammedans and 39 Christians. During the 
twelve months ended September, 1926, there have been two 
Europeans resident in the District, both being officials. No other 
non-Africans resided in the area. 


26. The various tribes in the District are Krachi Chumuru, 
Nawuri, Adele, and Ajati. The Krachi tribe includes a sub-tribe, 
not yet properly classified, called Ntrubu. The languages spoken 
are chiefly of the Twi family, but show strong dialectical differ- 
ences. In the mountain area where the Ajati and Adele reside 
there is still in existence an old language system, rapidly dying 
out. It is being replaced by Twi, which is the usual language of 
the young men, who acquire it in their annual migration to the 
cocoa-orchards of the Gold Coast. 


27. Except for the town of Kete the people are entirely engaged 
in agriculture, hunting, and fishing. Foodstuffs are cultivated for 
local use only, but a small traffic exists down the Volta towards 
the markets of Accra and Akuse. The produce of hunting and 
fishing is chiefly for sale. Meat and fish are smoked and dried 
and sold to itinerant traders or to canoe-men for consumption near 
the Coast. 


28. The people of Kete are all alien to the country. They are 
petty traders for the most part and from time to time engage them- 
selves at contract prices for the transport of salt from the river bank 
to the market-place. The cost of their transport is 6d. a bag— 
which weighs about 80 Ib.; and it is to be observed that often two 
bags and even three are carried at one time. i 


29. Local industries are negligible. They consist of the usual 
types found among all people of a similar state of civilisation. 
Pottery, of the crudest, mat weaving, and rough baskets are the 
principal. Weaving cloth is not practised by the local people, being 
confined to the strangers from the north. Nets for fishing are made, 
but the industry is a new one, taught by the Ada people who come 
up the Volta for salt-trading. These nets are entirely for local 
use. 

30. Cocoa is grown now in the Tapa area, and during the period 
1st April, 1925, to 31st March, 1926, about 1,000 bags were 
exported. Inquiries have been made this year by African loggers 
for mahogany from the forest area, but none has as yet been 
exported. Rubber is collected in the mountains of Adele and Ajati 
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and is exported chiefly to Atakpame, the nearest market. Cotton 
is grown for local use. It is not of good staple but fetches an in- 
ordinately high price locally, as indeed does all native produce when 


compared with the same produce sold en masse in the European 
market. 


381. The tribes are presided over by elected chiefs, and the local 
constitutions are similar to those prevailing generally in West 
Africa. There is, however, no military organisation comparable to 
that found in Ashanti and in Dagomba. There are five divisions 
or tribal areas, Krachi, Nawuri, Chumuru, Ajati, and Adele. Each 
is governed by its own head chief and sub-chiefs, who are assisted 
by counsellors. These chiefs are not elected but are appointed 
from among other chiefs by a system of rota. Such chiefs are all 
of one family (in each division). Their titles differ :— 

Krachi is governed by an Omanhin. 
Nawuri is governed by a Wurubon. 
Ajati is governed by an Asasewura. 
Adele is governed by an Ejudele. 
Chumuru is governed by an Owure. 


32. The District is administered as a part of the Southern Pro- 
vince of the Northern Territories. A District Commissioner 
administers the area from Krachi. He is instructed to tour the 
country at frequent intervals, and no village is left unvisited during 
the year. A 2nd Division clerk is attached to his office. 


33. The Chief Commissioner's Court of the Northern Territories 
has jurisdiction throughout the Northern Section of the British 
Sphere. The Court is presided over by one of the following 
officers :— 

The Chief Commissioner, 

The Provincial Commissioner, 

The Circuit Judge of the Northern Territories, or any fit 
and proper person the Governor or the Chief Commissioner 
may at any time appoint. 

In civil matters the Court is guided by the laws in force in the Gold 
Coast Colony, as set forth in Section 14 of the Supreme Court 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony (Chapter 7 of the laws of the 
Colony), and in criminal matters by the Criminal Code (Chapter 16 
of the laws of the Colony). The Court of the District Commis- 
sioner in the Krachi District, when presided over by the Provincial 
Commissioner, has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £300, and 
in criminal matters to a term of one year’s imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, or a fine of £100; when presided over by the 
District Commissioner the Court has jurisdiction in civil matters 
up to £50, and in criminal cases to a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or a fine of £50. Decisions in the District 
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Commissioner’s Court are subject to review by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, to whom a return of criminal cases must be submitted as 
soon as possible after the end of each month. 

34. As provided in the British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924, Section 9, subsection 1, native tribunals in the 
British Sphere are allowed to exercise the jurisdiction exercised 
by them immediately prior to the commencement of this Ordinance, 
with the following provisos :— 

(a) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction to hear any case 
where any of the parties concerned is not a native of the 
British Sphere. 

(b) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction i in any class of cases 
which the Governor may by an Order under his hand declare 
to be without the jurisdiction of a native tribunal, and any 
such Order may be general or may be confined in its application 
to any particular native tribunal specified in such Order; and 

(c) No native tribunal shall enforce any judgment or Order 
by any barbarous or inhuman method or in any manner 
repugnant to natural justice ; nor can any native tribunal 
impose as a penalty any pecuniary fine exceeding in amount £5. 

Native tribunals have no jurisdiction to try criminal cases. The 
Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner may at his 
discretion carry out a lawful sentence or enforce a lawful 
judgment or order of a native tribunal; and it is lawful 
for the Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner 
to stop the hearing of any case before a native tribunal and 
to refer the parties to the appropriate British Court. 

35. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of a native 
tribunal may appeal to the District Commissioner’s Court. Such 
appeals are governed by any rules made under Section 25 (1) of the 
Northern Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, which for 
the time being may be in force with respect to the Northern Section 
of the Mandate. 

86. The head chief of every division and the sub-chief of every 
village, with their councillors, form the native tribunal. The 
councillors are selected according to native customary laws and the 
number of the members constituting the tribunal is likewise 
provided for. 


87. The District has been very peaceful throughout the year, 
the only matter which ruffled the smooth waters being a minor 
dispute between two chiefs concerning the payment of hunting 
tribute. This latter is exigible on occasions when, for instance, 
an animal like an elephant is killed. On this occurring certain 
portions of the body must be given by the hunter to certain people 
in the division in which the animal is found, e.g., the tail goes 
to the chief. Complications arise in such cases when an elephant 
is wounded on one chief’s land but dies on another chief’s land. 
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38. Every year sees a great exodus of young men from the 
District to the cocoa areas of the Gold Coast, where they obtain 
remunerative employment on the farms while the crop is being 
gathered. An approximate index as to the prosperity of the 
natiyes is provided by the totals of the amounts remitted by local 
traders through the Treasury in Krachi to Tamale and Salaga. 
These amounts have increased as follows :— 


£ 
1999; i Mi ew Sha ae rey 39080) 
19086 Sa ta Oe Dees” 9 eh 85 800 
190d bo Soba g he Ser ig SS nan ad B00 
1925 ese ha ESE ae os 600 
19967 of ee a dee 8800 


39. One of the principal articles of commerce at Krachi is salt, 
which is collected in the lagoons near the mouth of the river Volta 
and conveyed thence by canoe to Krachi. This trade has suffered 
latterly owing to the lack of rain on the coast line, with the result 
that the price of salt has risen considerably. The number of bags 
delivered at Krachi is as follows :— 


19220 ene eevee 98,198 
19936 net” Weds” as en) As 1B HTBS 
1904) Pk. ORE” OR a ey 505 055 
195 wey Mie ee Ne) te 0) Ae “ieigag 
ioogs 2. NS Ge) Ge) By edeigar 


40. There is also a considerable through trade in cattle. These 
cattle come from the north and are driven to the cocoa areas of 
the Gold Coast as well as to Accra. In 1926 altogether 5,727 head 
of cattle as well as 8,199 sheep and goats passed through Krachi. 
The fishing industry in the river Volta is mainly in the hands of 
people from Bator near the mouth of the Volta, but the natives of 
Krachi appear to be realising its possibilities and some of them are 
beginning to take it up. 


41. As showing the importance of the trade route through Krachi 
it is interesting to note the numbers of persons who cross the ferry 
over the river Volta in each year, viz. :— 


19940 Vee eR he te a 27,590 
19957. es Sas ne on fee 229,027 
1006 Mk. eta” es ath wats Ree Ode 


Eastern Dagomba District. 


42. The tribes in this District are five in number, viz., the 
Dagombas, Konkombas, Kombas, Chokossis, and Nanumbas. The 
Head Chief over the first four is the Na of Yendi and of the 
Nanumbas the Na of Nanumba. The total population is under 
60,000. 
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43. Christian forms of marriage are unknown among these 
peoples, all marriages being regulated by native marriage laws, 
and polygamy is general throughout. The development of this 
area is accordingly that which is appropriate to primitive tribes, 
i.e., the provision of water, the building of roads, and the preserva- 
tion of peace. Three new wells were built in Yendi and are in 
Sunson, one of the larger outlying villages. Efforts have been 
made to improve the staple of the cotton produced locally and for 
this purpose a higher grade of cotton seed was introduced and issued 
to the chiefs for distribution among their people. In addition to 
this, five acres of cotton were planted as a demonstration plot and 
the seed therefrom will also be similarly distributed. 

44. The trade of the District is mainly centred in the rearing of 
cattle and the production of foodstuffs, and in addition among the 
Dagombas and Nanumbas the weaving of cloth is carried on, while 
the Konkombus engage in the manufacture of crude pottery. From 
tbe 1st April until the 30th September the cattle trade totalled 
as follows :— 


Horses... ee A yes ae ee 14 
Cattle ... : be ae oe oe 1,488 
Sheep and goats eae ae 6,226, 


and the trade in produce of the following head-loads (of 60 Ib. 
each) :— 


Kola nuts * wh ae ne Sts 8,246 
Cloth (European) te oe te os 1,315 
Cloth (Native) ao 2 re as 846 
Salt ae te ie ae om ae 1,571 
Shea butter... Cod kes Rat saa 800 
Dawa dawa_... os 14 0a 5 695 
Hides... we ee ne oF 668 
Rope and String wa oa as ace 482 
Fish, dried ee oe ae we so 553 
Fowls... Be me sl oe se 549 
Groundnuts as es a sid te 587 
Miscellaneous ae oes 2,411 


These figures, which ahowea an increase over those of the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, give an indication of the 
matters which exercise the main influence over the lives of the 
people. The year was, unfortunately, adversely affected by the 
outbreak of the cattle plague in the north which necessitated the 
closing of the north road, but the opening of the District to motor 
traffic from Tamale will, it is hoped, result in encouraging the 
people to produce an increasing quantity of produce for export. 
The statistics of wheeled traffic (in six months) are as follows :— 
Motor-lorries... on ay is 5 50 
Motor-cars ant ue sa a le 27 
Trailers ex Ge ee en son 22 
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45. The executive powers of a head chief are considerable. His 
authority in matters affecting the election, dismissal, and promo- 
tion of his sub-chief is practically unlimited although he is unable 
to act in an arbitrary manner and is expected to be guided by 
public opinion when expressed in accordance with native custom. 
The Administration does not interfere with a head chief’s exercise 
of his powers unless in exceptional cases. Chiefs are empowered 
to hear civil cases and the bulk of their judicial work is concerned 
with divorce cases and claims for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Small fees are payable in such matters and these are invariably 
charged to the unsuccessful party. The chiefs have no jurisdiction 


in criminal cases, which must all be referred to the District Com- 
missioner. 


46. The public buildings in Yendi, the administrative head- 
quarters, are all new and consist of a courthouse, prison, hospital 
and dispensary, constabulary lines, staff lines for the African 
employees, two clerks’ houses, rest-house, and quarters for the 
District Commissioner, Assistant District Commissioner, Medical 
Officer, and Superintendent of Agriculture and Forestry. There 


are a number of rest-houses in the District and a new one was built 
at Kugnan. 


47. The District is comparatively free from disturbances, only 
two riots having occurred during the year. The first of these took 
place at Kugnan and it arose as the result of a quarrel between two 
men over the possession of a mud-fish which one of them had 
found. In the ensuing fight four men were killed and four were 
wounded. The punishments imposed were the confiscation of over 
a thousand poisoned arrows and the imposition of a fine of twenty 
cows. It was found impossible to obtain sufficient evidence to 
sustain a charge of murder against any of the participants. The 
other riot occurred at Kuntuli. It arose over a dispute concern- 
ing the digging up of white ants by one man on another man’s 
farm. The casualties in this case were four men killed and 
eighteen wounded. Approximately two thousand poisoned arrows 
were confiscated as well as a number of bows, and six of the 
participants were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. It may de 
added that the strophanthus plant from which the natives obtain 
the poison for their arrows is destroyed wherever it is found 
growing. 


Southern Mamprusi District. 


48. This District is situated partly in the British Sphere ana 
partly in the Northern Territories, the headquarters being situated 
in the latter. The population of the District is extraordinarily 
sparse (i.e., less than 5,000) and as a result trade is practically 
non-existent. The people are, however, industrious and make 
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good farmers, their principal crops being groundnuts, cotton (for 
local use), various kinds of corn, and yams. 


49. The people are exceedingly well behaved, the only offence 
tried by the District Commissioner during the year having been a 
case of cattle-stealing. This is probably due to the fact that the 
only article in which values are reckoned is a cow, of which fairly 
large numbers of small herds of healthy-looking specimens are 
seen everywhere. <A tragedy appears to have occurred at the small 
village of Bambilla. In May the District Commissioner found the 
place deserted and in ruins, and on making enquiries was in- 
formed that the cattle belonging to the villagers had got sick and 
so the people had eaten them. with the result that the people in 
their turn got sick and all had died except one old man who had 
moved to another village. 


Kusasi District. 


50. The outbreak of smallpox in 1926, coupled with the epidemic 
of cattle plague, seriously interfered with the normal lives of the 
people as both roads and markets had to be closed for a time in 
order to prevent the sickness from spreading. 


51. The principal occupations are, of course, cattle-raising and 
farming. As regards the former, the number of stock passing 
southwards through the country during the year was :— 


Cattle *< aa 13,289 
Sheep ... eH hice 23 a ona 8,046 
Horses 3 x ie 85 


The local products sold in the markets consist mainly of cloth in 
strips, cotton thread, cotton, tobacco leaf, cooked food, calabashes. 
earthenware pots, vegetables, rope, poultry, and a host of cheap 
European smallwares. 


52. Small numbers of people from the French Sphere immigrate 
across the frontier and settle in the District. These are mainly 
Busangas and Bimobas and they seem to settle down readily in 
their new homes. The population of the District is approxi- 
mately 12,000. 


53. There are two tribes living permanently in this area, the 
Kusasi and Bimowba, and there are in addition colonies of Moshi, 
Busanga, and Yanga. These are divided into five divisions, each 
under its own chief, viz., Pusiga, Buguri, Tempere, Kagbiri, and 
Wokambo. Each division is divided into sections under a head- 
man, who is called the Komenaba. In each section again there 
are different families, each of whom are under the elder of the 
house or group of houses. Chiefs are elected by the headmen, and 
headmen by the elders of the houses. The colonies of strangers 
come under the headman of the section in which they have settled. 
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and are treated as though they were natives of the country. 
Strangers wishing to immigrate into the country come to the chief 
of the division in which they wish to settle, who, if he is agree- 
able to them coming, allots them the place in which they are to 
live. In all divisions there are Fulani herdsmen, who look after 
the cattle of the natives. There is also usually a Fulani headman, 
who may or may not exercise some authority over the remainder. 
There are no military organisations. The chiefs are commonly 
known by the names of their divisions, with the last syllable cut 
off, and the word ‘‘ naba’’ added in its place. Thus, the Chief 
of Pusiga is Pusinaba. The chief issues his orders through the 
headmen, who in turn give them out to the elders, who make them 
known to the individual. The ceremony of marriage differs in 
the two tribes, but the rules are very lax in both. Amongst the 
Kusasi it is the custom to pay a dowry of four cows and two sheep 
for a woman (the amount varies slightly) or to take a small girl 
and keep her till she is of age to marry, in which case the dowry 
may be less. If a man has children by a woman for whom he has 
not paid dowry, he may keep the children on payment of a cow 
for each and give the woman back to her parents, or he may pay 
the usual dowry and keep them all. If a man has children by a 
woman married to another man, the children belong to the real 
husband. The parents are by no means always consulted before 
the woman is taken; in fact as a rule the woman simply goes to 
the house of the man she likes best and stops there till the parents 
come to him and demand the price. The women seem to have 
much more liberty in this matter than is generally supposed, and 
invariably get their own way if they are given to a man they do 
not like, as they consistently run away in such cases. The Bimow- 
bas do not accept dowries for their women, but prefer to exchange 
them; a man having a daughter and a son will exchange the 
daughter for a wife for his son. The same laxity of rule and 
order is evident as with the Kusasi, but perhaps in a lesser degree. 


54. There is no real divorce. A man can return his wife to her 
parents or guardian at any time, or arrange with another man 
to take her in return for the dowry paid by him for her. The 
cows are paid by the new husband to the parents and not direct 
to the old husband. Polygamy is universal with those who can 
afford to pay dowry for more than one wife. In fact, the richer 
the man the more wives he has. 


A death is, as elsewhere, signified by the firing of guns and much 
shouting. The funeral custom varies in length according to the 
social status of the deceased. That of a chief, if he is a big 
chief, is not held until a year after his death, and this postpone- 
ment varies also in accordance with the social status of the 
deceased. In the case of ordinary people it is held on the first 
appearance of the new moon after the death. 
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55. Native tribunals are practically non-existent but a head 
chief of a division has power to try cases in regard to marriage 
and payment of dowry for women, and disputes in regard to farms 
or damage thereto by live stock. 


Communications. 


56. It is unnecessary to repeat the postal information given 
in last year’s Report, but mention should be made of the con- 
struction of a telegraph and telephone line to Ho. At present all 
telegrams to Ho from the Gold Coast pass via Lome over the 
telegraph lines in the French Sphere, but this has in practice been 
found to result in delay and it is therefore intended to substitute a 
direct service. 


57. The forward policy in respect of the provision of motorable 
roads was maintained during the year. All the existing roads, 
of which a list is given in Appendix ‘‘ B,’’ have been kept in 
good order and, in addition, the following special improvements 
have been undertaken. 


58. Ho District.—Road 101E, the section from Kpeve to Leklebi 
Dafo, 25 miles in length, was entirely reconstructed. For this 
purpose the road was closed for five months and a great effort 
made to complete the work before the height of the cocoa season 
set in. This was successfully accomplished by the District Com- 
missioner although the work entailed extensive cutting, banking, 
and gravelling throughout as well as the construction of 71 cement 
culverts and two cement bridges. One of the latter is erected 
over what looks like the dried-up bed of a river, yet on both sides 
of the road at a distance of a few hundred yards there is a con- 
siderable stream which, however, flows into the ground and re- 
appears beyond the road. It is only when the underground channel 
is unable to cope with flood water that the river takes its normal 
course and the bridge becomes essential. 

The section of the same road from Kpando to Wurupon, 14 miles 
in length, has been likewise re-built and gravelled. Twenty-four 
cement culverts in all were put in in replacement of old wooden 
ones, and here as elsewhere a feature of the work was the 
enthusiastic help given by the people whose villages are served 
by the road, and the gratitude of the chiefs when the road was 
completed was most marked. 


59. Road 122K, Anyinawase to Palime via Ho, 25 miles in 
length, is the busiest road in the District. The work of main- 
taining its surface in good repair is correspondingly heavy and, 
in addition, the substitution of cement culverts for the numerous 
wooden ones is being steadily carried out. 


60. Road 124K, Ho to Aferingbe, 38 miles in length, was 
thoroughly overhauled. This road passes through swampy country 
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but can now carry 30 cwt., gross, lorries. All the bridges have 
been strengthened and the surface generally has been greatly 
improved. 


61. Road 125, Logba Wuinta to Santrokofi, 38 miles in length, 
has also been completely overhauled. Forty cement culverts and 
two bridges were built. Certain portions of this road are sub- 
jected to very heavy traffic during the cocoa season, as many as 
80 motor-lorries being counted as passing in one day. The road 
is being gradually continued northwards, eight miles having been 
constructed through very hilly and difficult country. Here again 
the desire for roads on the part of the people has manifested itself, 
the Head Chief of Borada has commenced building his part of 
the continuation of the road far in advance of road-head. 


62. Road 128E, Kpando to Vakpo, 104 miles in length, has 
been converted from a hammock road to a motor road. This 
necessitated widening and gravelling throughout and the provision 
of 84 cement culverts. 


63. Road 129E, Bame to Honuta, carried close on 1,700 tons 
of cocoa. Two cement bridges were completed on it and the Head 
Chief of Avatime himself built a motor road 4} miles in length 
joining Road 129E. He was so determined to have this road that 
he intimated that he would run the risk of incurring official dis- 
pleasure rather than give it up. 


64. In addition to the above a great deal of other construction 
and improvement has been carried out. Unless one has experi- 
enced the danger and discomfort of travelling by motor car or lorry 
over a road on which all the culverts are wooden it is difficult to 
realise what an improvement cement culverts are and how little 
attention they require in comparison with wooden ones. Another 
factor, and a very important one, is the increased life of the vehicles 
which encounter cement culverts only. On paper these matters 
may seem small, but in practice they are of great importance. 


65. In conclusion, I will quote one example of the desire for 
improvement which has seized the chiefs and people of the 
Southern Section. The District Commissioner had completed the 
construction of a broad road through the centre of the town of 
Ve Deme. Next morning the Chief appeared with his elders and 
formally requested that the District Commissioner should cease 
paying him and his people for work done in repairing their roads 
and rather utilise the money in buying cement to build gutters to 
drain the town properly, and he promised that they would supply 
the necessary stone and sand. In the event, it was possible both 
to build the gutters as well as to pay the road dues. 


66. In 1926 altogether 179 culverts and six bridges were built in 
cement. 
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67. Krachi District.—The real trade roads in this District are 
mainly tracks along which the cattle from the north pass on their 
way to the markets of the south. Road N.T.25 to Salaga is now 
capable of carrying motor-lorries of 24 tons weight for six months 
in the year. Running northwards from Krachi to Yendi is road 
N.T.17. This road is undoubtedly the most important road in the 
District, as it connects with Yendi and passes through the rich 
country inhabited by the Dagombas. 


68. The construction of a road between the towns of Nsunua 
and Atebubu, both in Ashanti, is at present in progress. Although 
this road is entirely in Ashanti it is anticipated that its effect on 
the Krachi District will be very great because Nsunua is situated on 
the river Volta immediately opposite to Krachi town. On the 
completion of this road Kumase will be only twelve hours distant 
and London only sixteen days. 


69. Eastern Dagomba District—Road N.T.17 running from 
Yendi northwards was maintained in good repair throughout and 
several cement culverts were put in. ‘The pupils of the Junior 
Trade School built a double-arch bridge of cement across a stream 
on this road, thus combining instruction with practical work. A 
large portion of this road was also gravelled. 


Road N.T.8, Yendi to Nalogli, suffered considerably from the 
rains; numerous temporary culverts having to be re-made. The 
same applies also to Road N.T.18, Yendi to Samonyili, Road N.T.7, 
Yendi to Gnani, and to Road N.T.3, District Boundary to Nalogli, 
which latter is maintained by the Public Works Department. 

The only communication is by roads. Railways do not exist. 
Motor transport is possible during the dry season November-July. 
The main line of communication is the Tamale-Yendi road, which 
will take heavy lorry traffic from November to July. 

The Kulpeny River (three miles west of Yendi) constitutes the 
chief barrier to all-the-year-round motor traffic. This swells very 
much in the rains, and during October it was over a mile wide. 
All supplies are brought by this route, via Tamale. 


The only other important road which takes motor traffic is 
the Yendi-Krachi road (N.T.17). This was built by the Germans 
and is kept up and repaired by ourselves. Work is in active pro- 
gress thereon in making permanent bridges and culverts and raising 
embankments. It is hoped to keep this road open during next 
rainy season. This road forms an important link in the communi- 
cation along the Sansane Mango (French)-Krachi trade route, and 
a considerable volume of trade passes over it. 

The Yendi-Gambaga road via Sekpiogo and Gushiogo is motorable 
for light-car traffic. The same applies to the Yendi-Gnani (Oti 
River) and the Yendi-Sansane Mango road. 
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70. Kusasi District—There are altogether 102 miles of roads 
suitable for horse and foot traffic in this District, and these are 
kept open all the year round. The country is fortunately fairly 
level, and later on, when the necessity arises, the roads can be 
easily converted for use by motor traffic. Meanwhile they fully 
satisfy local requirements. 


- Survey Department. 


71. The German topographical maps which have hitherto been 
in use in the British Sphere have been found to be both inaccurate 
and misleading. ‘They are based primarily on observations made 
by the German political officers during their tours through the 
country, and their accuracy leaves a good deal to be desired. There 
can be no question but that they have in their time fulfilled a most 
useful purpose, but the fact remains that they do not come up to 
modern requirements. Accordingly, a beginning has been made 
with a rigorous topographical survey, on modern lines, which has 
commenced in the Southern Section as well as in the Krachi and 
Eastern Dagomba Districts, and it is anticipated that some of the 
new topographical maps will shortly be published. 


Prisons. 


72. The prisons in the British Sphere have been maintained in 
good order. The prisons in Ho and Kpando had each an average 
of fifteen prisoners during the year. The prisoners are employed 
on prison labour (cooking, etc.) and on the sanitation of the District 
Headquarters. In Krachi there were but thirteen prisoners at the 
end of the year, and these were occupied in carrying water and in 
sanitary duties. Here, as in Ho and Kpando, long-sentence 
prisoners are sent to a central prison (Accra or Tamale) where a 
trade can be taught. The prisoners from both the Eastern Dagomba 
and Kusasi Districts are sent to Tamale central prison. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Slavery. 


73. The subject of slavery has been exhaustively dealt with in 
the preceding Reports, and the various enactments in force for dis- 
couraging a recrudescence of the traffic in human beings have been 
set forth and explained. As the conditions affecting this question 
have not changed, it will be sufficient if it is here stated that the 
measures adopted have proved entirely successful and that no single 
case of slavery has come to light during the year. 


Labour. 


74. The Conventions of the first three sessions of the International 
Labour Conference which were held at Washington in 1919, at 
Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1921, have been communicated 
to the Government of the Gold Coast and were duly considered as 
regards the possibility of their application to British Togoland. 


75. During the Tenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations an undertaking was given, at the 
instance of the Portuguese Member, that in future a table would 
be included in the annual report, giving the number of free labourers 
employed by the various Government Departments. It is regretted 
that it is not understood exactly what the Member requires, as free 
labour is employed neither by Government Departments nor by 
private enterprises. However, the desired return is given, in con- 
formity with the undertaking, in Appendix ‘‘ C ’’ hereto. 


76. The conditions affecting labour in the British Sphere of 
Togoland were normal during the year. Large numbers of people 
from both the Northern and Southern Sections again sought em- 
ployment in the cocoa-growing districts of the Gold Coast during 
the cocoa season and returned to their homes with their savings. 
This annual coming and going now forms a normal part of the 
lives of many of the young men of British Togoland who continue 
this practice until they have saved enough money to build a house 
or pay the dowry for a wife. Its effect is undoubtedly beneficial to 
the people, as it brings money into their country and, as the natives 
are expert farmers, the employment offered is congenial to them. 


Arms Traffic. 


77. The numbers of firearms licensed, the quantity of gunpowder 
and lead bars (in lb.), and the numbers of percussion caps and 
cartridges issued in the years 1925 and 1926 are as under :— 
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FIREARMS. 
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Trade in, and Manufacture of, Alcohol and Drugs. 
78. The liquor traffic statistics obtained under the Liquor Trade 


Ascertainment Ordinance are as follows for the year (quantities 











in gallons) :— 
ui we Quantity Quantity ae noe 
. 1.1.26. bought. eld: 31.12.26 
Rum Tt 46 464 Tt 
Brandy 4 384 34h 8 
Gin.. 174 1,594 1,5884 23 
Whisky : 16 123 100 39 
Other distilled Spirits - 14 1 a 
"Total Spirits ... 454 1,803 1,7704 78 
Wine 124 827 712% 2384 
Beer 1654 2,426 2,401 1904 
Total Wine and Beer 289} 3,253 3,113% 428% 





79. The population of the Southern Section, in which alone 
spirits can be sold, was, in round figures, 87,000 in 1921. The con- 
sumption of spirits per head of the population was therefore .02 
of a gallon. It is regrettable that comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year are not available, as the Liquor Traffic Ascertainment 
Ordinance only came into force on the Ist July, 1925. 
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80. Smuggling of spirits from the French Sphere of Togoland 
is still a menace to the proper control of the liquor traffic in the 
British Sphere. However, everything possible is being done in 
order to check this, and the following totals of spirits seized are 
a measure of the success which is attending the efforts of the 
Customs Preventive Service in this respect :— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Gallons ... es 38 80 138 210 


81. The legislation concerning the trade in opium and other 
dangerous drugs and substances has been entirely re-cast in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Second Opium Conference held 
at Geneva in February, 1925, and an Ordinance was passed in 
the Gold Coast Colony during the year to give effect thereto, 
viz., the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1926. This Ordinance 
repeals the Opium Ordinance which has hitherto regulated this 
matter, and its provisions apply to the British Sphere of Togo- 
land. The Ordinance is set forth in Appendix ‘‘D’’ hereto. In 
practice all liquors, drugs, and patent medicines imported into 
the British Sphere of Togoland are carefully scrutinized by the 
Customs Department, and large numbers of specimens of such 
articles are submitted annually to the Government laboratories 
for analysis in order to ensure that the requirements of the law 
are in no way evaded by importers. In 1926 close on 500 such 
analyses were made. 


Liberty of Conscience. 


82. The previous reports have fully described the conditions under 
which Government has provided for complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant 
with public order and morality. Government has pursued its 
policy of non-interference in such matters and accordingly it is 
unnecessary again to expound its attitude in this matter. Gener- 
ally speaking, it may however be recorded that the happy relations 
existing between Government on the one hand and the Fwe 
Mission and the Roman Catholic Mission on the other continue 
as before to be of the happiest and that the sacrifices made in 
support of the educational efforts of the Missions have conduced 
to the very great advantage of the people. The same may be 
said of the relationship existing between the missionary bodies 
inter se which continues to be of the best. 


Military Clauses. 


&3. No military force and no system of recruiting for such 
exists in the British Sphere of Togoland, which is policed in the 
Northern Section by sections comprising 46 men in all of the 
Northern Territories Constabulary and in the Southern Section 
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by a detachment of 26 men of the Gold Coast Police. Both bodies 
are under the immediate control of the local Political Officers, 
and the entire absence of disorder, and therefore of the necessity of 
armed intervention, coupled with the large reduction in the last- 
mentioned Force bear eloquent testimony to the settled conditions 
which have now been established throughout the country. 


Economic Equality. 


84. The Customs Tariff us well as the laws concerning taxation 
both ensure absolute economic equality not only to nationals who 
are members of the League of Nations but to all persons of what- 
ever nationality. 


Education. 


85. It has been expiained in previous reports that the entire 
educational system of the British Sphere of Togoland has had to 
be laboriously built up out of the very meagre and inadequate 
provision made prior to the war for the education of its peoples. 
This work fell at first on the Government and on the skeleton 
organization furnished by the Roman Catholic Mission, and to 
these was, later, added the assistance of the former Bremen Mission 
which had been taken over by the Scottish Mission. The following 
extracts from a report presented by the Director of Education 
will give some idea of the volume of work undertaken from 1916 
to 1926 in maintaining the education work of the Ewe (formerly 
Bremen) Mission and the success which has rewarded both the 
Europeans and Africans engaged therein. 

* * * 


86. ‘‘ The first German Colony to be captured by the Allies 
was that of Togoland in August, 1914. A few of the young 
Bremen missionaries who had served with the troops were 
immediately deported, the remainder being allowed to con- 
tinue their work until the end of 1917 when they also were 
sent away. The Reverend E. Birgi and his wife, who resided 
at Lome, the capital, were, as Swiss nationals, permitted to 
remain to supervise Bremen Mission activities in Togoland. 
This position continued throughout the military occupation of 
the country by the French and British prior to the preliminary 
definition of mandated areas. Mr. Biirgi was advanced in 
years when war broke out and he suffered greatly from the 
strain of endeavouring to hold the Bremen Mission in Togoland 
together during the very lean and trying years 1914 to 1920. 
The British Government eventually relieved him of his 
responsibility (as will appear later in this report) and he and 
his wife returned to Europe in September, 1921.”’ 


* * * 
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87. ‘‘ To maintain the teachers at their posts, the pupils in 
the schools, and uninterrupted work,Government undertook the 
payment of the salaries of the former Bremen Mission teachers 
on the Gold Coast. It also set aside a sum of money for 
essential repairs to school buildings and for provision of neces- 
sarv supplies to schools and pupils. 


88. ‘‘ Over four years later (from the 1st October, 1920) 
the British Togoland former Bremen Mission teachers were 
treated by Government to similar consideration. Up to that 
time, however, the Mission, represented by Mr. Biirgi, had 
been unable to pay them more than a bare pittance, and their 
joy at this decision of the Gold Coast Government was con- 
siderable and was expressed by a letter of thanks to the Govern- 
ment, signed by all the teachers then employed in the British 
Sphere of Togoland.”’ 


* * * 


89. ‘‘ While Lome, the capital town of Togoland, was the 
headquarters of British military control of southern Togo 
prior to the delimitation of the French and British mandates, 
the British Government did all in its power to encourage 
education in that Colony. Although only having an indirect 
bearing on the subject of this report, it is interesting to record 
that, in order to show how desirous the British were to affect 
the life of the people as little as possible, in spite of a state of 
war existing, the Officer Commanding British Forces, Lome, 
permitted the former (German) Government school in that 
place to remain open. The German language continued to 
be taught and used but the teaching of English was intro- 
duced. The two teachers who remained had only a moderate 
knowledge of English and consequently gave imperfect in- 
struction in that language. By September, 1915, the enrol- 
ment at the school was double that of the 1914 figure and 
expert advice was sought through the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment. The Director of Education inspected and reported on 
the school on the 4th September, 1915, and later, at the 
request of the Officer Commanding, sent a trained certificated 
teacher to re-organize the school and act as Headmaster. 
This teacher performed his work with tact and efficiency, 
eventually returning to duty in the Gold Coast in September, 
1920. 


90. ‘‘ The four years’ work in Lome of a trained Gold Coast 
teacher, with frequent inspection of the school by officers of 
the Education Department, influenced the local Mission schools 
greatly. They based their schemes of work on those in force 
in the Government school, and the demand for admission to 
the schools was remarkable. 
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91. ‘‘ From the 28th September, 1914, when the Govern- 
ment school was re-opened after the capture of Togoland, 
until Lome was handed over to the French in July, 1919, the 
salaries of teachers engaged in the Government school, Lome, 
were paid from the funds of the Army of Occupation. 


92. ‘‘ During 1920 the Officer Commanding British Forces 
at Lome (Major F. W. F. Jackson, D.S.O.), arranged with 
the Reverend E. Biirgi for the Bremen Mission teachers who 
had remained to serve with the Mission (many had left because 
their salaries had been reduced by 25 to 75 per cent. of the 
pre-war rates) to take a special course in English under an 
African teacher at Amedzofe. 


93. ‘‘ An examination was given to these teachers on the 
20th August, 1920, by the Provincial Inspector of Schools, 
Education Department, Trans-Volta. The results were satis- 
factory and showed that good progress was being made in 
learning simple English. 


94. ‘‘ At this time, the Togoland mandates being practically 
settled, the Gold Coast Government took the following action 
regarding the Bremen Mission in the area to be controlled by 
Britain :— 

(a) It gave the sum of £250 to the Reverend E. Birgi 
as recognition of the Mission’s good work in difficult times 
of particular financial stress. 

(b) It arranged to give a further three months’ course 
in English to the teachers at Amedzofe, to be conducted 
_by a European Education Officer, and to pay a subsistence 
allowance to them while taking it. 

(c) It undertook to. control the Mission through the 
Education Department and to pay the teachers’ salaries 
from the lst October, 1920, as had been done on the Gold 
Coast since July, 1916. 

The immediate additional cost of decision (c) was at the 
rate of £216 a month. 


95. ‘‘ Statistics obtained at this period showed that there 
were 57 stations in the British Sphere of Togoland at which 
school work, mainly infant in character, was being carried on 
by a staff of teachers numbering 64. 


96. ‘‘ Amedzofe (founded in 1890) had for some years before 
1914 been partly a seminary for training of mission teachers 
and partly a senior residential school for boys. Ho was a 
senior residential school for boys and girls. Akpafu was also 
a senior residential school for boys. At each of these places 
there were excellent dwelling-houses for European missionaries. 
Most of the remainder of the schools were for infants only, 
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the majority of them being of the ‘ bush’ type with swish 
walls and a grass roof, a very few being substantially-built 
chapels with galvanised iron roofs. 


97. ‘* By senior school is to be understood that seven, eight, 
or nine classes, beginning at the lowest infant class, existed as 
compared with ten classes ranging from the lowest infant class 
to Standard VII in the ordinary schools of the Gold Coast. 


98. ‘‘Owing to the extent of the area covered by these 
schools, the northernmost of which is at Guamang, north-east 
of Worawora, and the impossibility of the Education Officer- 
in-Charge of the Trans-Volta district, whose headquarters were 
at Keta, being able to give them more than very occasional 
visits, an African teacher was appointed who had been engaged 
in the Lome Government school prior to the war and who 
worked in the same school affer it was taken over by the 
British authorities. He had his headquarters at Ho and was 
under instructions to travel continually round the districts, 
supervising and helping the teachers. His duty was to carry 
out departmental policy and to render regular reports on the 
schools and teachers. The District Commissioners of Ho and 
Kpando have also visited many of the schools and reported 
upon them. 


99. ‘‘ It is not within the purview of a short account such 
as this to give much detailed information, so only a few broad 
further facts will be presented regarding the activities of the 
Education Department in connection with the former Bremen 
Mission in the British Sphere of Togoland. 


100. ‘‘ Arrangements were made by which the teachers’ 
salaries of the circuits of Amedzofe and Ho were approved by 
the Education Department and paid from the Ho Treasury ; 
those of the Kpando and Akpafu circuits were paid from the 
Treasury at Kpando. The cost in 1920 was at the rate of 
£2,400 per annum; the amount disbursed in 1924 was £2,623 ; 
in 1925 £2,498; and for the first quarter of 1926, after which 
Government payments ceased, it was £628. 


101. ‘‘ When considering these figures it should be 
remembered that additional expenses were incurred in respect 
of education, e.g., the salary of the supervising African teacher, 
travelling expenses, grants to certificated teachers, and 
administrative costs. 


102. ‘‘ African pastors in each of the circuits were called 
upon to act as managers of schools and to render quarterly 
reports in respect of their churches and schools, with state- 
ments of receipts and expenditure. Church accounts and books 
were checked as frequently as possible and general supervision 
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exercised by one of the Provincial Inspectors or Inspectors of 
Schools. The system aimed at cultivating in the pastors, 
teachers, and leaders in the Mission a sense of responsibility 
and teaching them to bear it. 


103. ‘‘ School fees were not at first collected, but from the 
1st April, 1922, pupils were required to pay as in the Gold 
Coast schools, viz., 2s. 6d. a year by infant, 5s. by standard, 
and 10s. a year by residential pupils. Sums paid have been 
credited to Government revenue. Here again the change in 
policy was not at first welcomed, but its good effect was soon 
apparent in an improved attendance with greater appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived from education for which financial 
payment had to be made. 


104. ‘‘ In January, 1922, the trained and certificated head 
teacher of Peki Blengo junior school was transferred to Amed- 
zofe. From the time of his arrival this school, which during 
the war years had almost ceased to exist effectively, began to 
make great forward strides. It was greatly helped about 
eighteen months later by the residence at Amedzofe of the 


Reverend T. L. and Doctor Jessie Beveridge of the Scottish 
Mission. 


105. ‘‘ In 1924 a Standard Seven class was allowed at this 
school, the first in the British Sphere of Togoland. The 
pupils of this class were examined in November with Gold 
Coast school boys and they produced work of a quality which 
compared favourably with that of the latter. T'wenty-five sat 
for the examination in 1925, nineteen of whom gained certi- 
ficates ; a remarkably good percentage. 


106. ‘‘ Three certificated teachers were at first sent to Togo- 
land from Gold Coast schools. Paragraph 110 will show 
further progress in this connection. 


107. ‘‘ In June, 1923, long Governmental negotiations con- 
cluded in the Scottish Mission taking over the former Bremen 
Mission. This ended the supervision of Church affairs by the 
Education Department. The Scottish Mission was not at 
that time, however, able to undertake payment of the teachers’ 
salaries. This responsibility was, at the urgent request of 
that Mission, carried by Government until the 31st March, 
1926. 


108. ‘‘In August, 1923, three experienced German Bremen 
missionaries returned, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, to work with the Scottish Mission. By general con- 
sent of a conference held at Ho on the 12th and 13th Sep- 
tember, 1923, and presided over by the Reverend T. L. 
Beveridge, Joint Secretary, Scottish Mission, the nomencla- 
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tural change was made to ‘The Ewe Mission’ for ‘The 
Former Bremen Mission.’ The following minute was also 
recorded at this gathering :— 


“This conference of pastors, catechists, teachers and 
presbyters of the Ewe Church records its deep sense of 
gratitude to the Government of the Gold Coast Colony, 
to its officers, and especially to the Education Department 
and to its Director, D. J. Oman, Esquire, for the generous 
regard that has been shown for the support and general 
welfare of the churches and schools during the last six 
years. 


‘The officer most intimately associated with the work, 
H. A. Wright, Esquire, Provincial Inspector of Schools, 
has proved an invaluable adviser and friend; concerning 
himself wisely and patiently with the securing of a high 
standard of character in the teachers as well as of efficiency 
in the schools; a service that will long endure in the 
increasing usefulness and progress of this Church among 
the Ewe people.’ 


109. ‘‘ The Ewe Mission authorities have continued the 
policy of the Education Department in endeavouring to 
increase efficiency in preference to multiplying stations. There 
is thus now a less number of schools open, and teachers em- 
ployed, than in 1921, but efficiency is greater. 


110. ‘‘ These same authorities conducted a third English 
course in January, 1924, for the purpose of preparing a number 
of the teachers for the Gold Coast Government certificate 
examination in December of that year. Some of the older and 
less efficient of them persuaded those who might well have 
qualified not to sit, and consequently none came forward in 
that year. This exhibition of reluctance to show appreciation 
of all that Government and the Scottish Mission had done on 
their behalf is the only example which has appeared among 
the former Bremen Mission staff of anything other than a 
desire to prove, by loyal service, how much Government’s 
action has improved their material position. 


111. ‘‘ Early in 1925 a special rule was made by which 
Togoland former Bremen Mission teachers were given another 
opportunity to sit for the teachers’ examination in December 
of that year. This was a privilege denied to other external 
candidates who had not received training in an approved 
college or seminary, but it was made in recognition of the 
peculiar difficulties existing and which would be likely to 
exist when a missionary body took complete control of the 
former Bremen Mission in the mandated territory. 
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112. ‘‘ A fourth special course was held at Ho in July, 1925, 
presided over by the Inspector of Schools who conducted the 
second, viz., Mr. A. Aitken. He was assisted by two masters 
from the Accra Government Training College and the Mission 
authorities. Those teachers who had made satisfactory pro- 
gress throughout the years during which these courses had been 
held took the examination in December. Twenty-one of them 
were successful in gaining the first part of the teacher’s com- 
plete certificate. 


113. ‘‘ The number of children on the roll in the Togoland 
schools has been practically constant, viz., 2,000 approximately 
since October, 1920, in spite of the closing of some small 


stations.’” 
* * * 


114. ‘‘ Comparisons are tabled below to show progress made 
in the collection of school fees. Consistent efforts have been 
exerted to make all children pay more regularly than in the 
time of the Bremen missionaries, for it has been found that 
payment makes the education given more appreciated. More- 
over, it was felt that, when the normal process of the Mission 
paying its own teachers was resumed, all possible sources of 
income would be needed to their fullest extent. 








1926, 1st 
Source. 1916. 1919. 1922, 1924. 1925. January to 
. 81st March. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Collected from Gold 277 409 560 531 517 188 
Coast Schools. fy 
Collected from British Nil Nil 175 346 = 366 96 
Togoland Schools. 
Totals eee 277 409 735 «877 883 284 





115. ‘‘ Each year the sums collected from this source have 
been credited to Government revenue, and there has been 3 
consistent increase. It will be observed that the last sum to 
be paid in, viz., that in respect of the first quarter of 1926, 
represents a considerable increase on previous years. This 
was brought about by a general raising of Ewe Mission school 
fees in January, 1926, to the following rates :—Standards four 
to seven, £1 per annum; Standards one to three, 7s. 6d. per 
annum; Infants, 3s. 6d. per annum (c.f. paragraph 108). 


116. ‘‘ The previous sections will have established the 
inevitable increase in the yearly vote to cover * Special Ex- 
penditure Upkeep of Schools formerly under the Bremen 
Mission.’ From £1,750 in 1917 it grew to £7,000 in 1924- 
1925, having been kept within the latter compass since 
December, 1921, by determined economy. 
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117. ‘* The total cost to Government in the nine years and 
three quarters since June, 1916, has been approximately 
£32,879. 


118. ‘‘ This takes into consideration Ewe Mission teachers’ 
salaries in the Gold Coast and in British Togoland, repairs 
to buildings, provision of school furniture, salary of a Govern- 
ment teacher and his travelling expenses, and miscellaneous 
expenditure. It also allows for a deduction in respect of the 
total school fees collected, viz., £6,020, and repayments on 
account of school supplies £6,424. 

119. ‘‘ It does not include the cost of European supervision, 
other administrative costs, special courses, nor of the ordinary 
certificate grants to teachers, which amount to a considerable 
sum yearly. 

120. ‘‘ The amounts earned by former Bremen Mission 
schools in the Gold Coast in Government grants-in-aid on the 
school work done during the year 1915 totalled only £822, 
therefore the increased cost to Government was very consider- 
able during the years 1916-1926. 


121. ‘‘ The inclusion of part of Togoland, in October, 1920, 
in the privileges which Government conferred in 1916 on 
former Bremen Mission teachers engaged in Gold Coast schools 
more than doubled the yearly estimate. 

122. ‘‘ During the year 1916 there were only eight certifi- 
cated teachers engaged in Bremen Mission schools. Between 
then and March, 1926, the number of those registered as 
having qualified has risen to sixty-eight. 


123. ‘‘ Twenty-eight gained their certificates by external 
examination, seventeen while in the Basle or Scottish Mission 
Seminary at Akropong, and twenty-three as students in the 
Accra Government Training College. 


124. ‘‘ The actual number of certificated teachers employed 
at the beginning of 1926 was sixty-eight. Each year there is 
a certain wastage from dismissals or resignations. With 
lengthened courses of training which are now in force there 
will be difficulty in keeping pace with the losses unless a 
greater number can be trained annually. 


125. ‘‘ When the Reverend E. Biirgi left Lome for Europe 
(vide paragraph 86) he handed over to the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment 6,000 silver marks which had accumulated from deductions 
made out of teachers’ salaries in Togoland as pension contribu- 
tions. These were eventually dealt with by Government. 
The teachers again began to contribute to a pension fund after 
the Scottish Mission had taken over.’’ 


* * * 
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126. ‘‘ The kindest acknowledgment has frequently been 
paid by the missionaries and missionary bodies to the work 
that the Gold Coast Government has done in preserving and 
consolidating a work initiated for the purpose of the uplift 
of an African race. It has been said, with a measure of truth, 
that the upheaval of the great war has not caused disintegra- 
tion and trouble of long standing to the Ewe Mission in this 
tiny corner of the world, but rather that, through the actions 
of a kindly and far-seeing Government, the mission is now 
in a stronger position than it was before, by virtue of the 
members largely composing it having been taught to assume, 
and to bear, responsibility equal to their stature. 


127. ‘‘ Many expressions of gratitude have been made; a 
quotation from one is found in paragraph 108. Another, 
which is greatly valued by the Education Department, was 
received a few days prior to the completion of this report. It 
was written by the Reverend H. Schosser, a member of the 
Bremen Mission, who was engaged in missionary work among 
the Ewe people prior to 1914, and who was permitted to return 
in August, 1923, to resume his former work (vide paragraph 
108). It reads :— 

‘It is my desire to hand over the hearty thanks of the 
Bremen Ewe Mission Committee to the Government of 
the Gold Coast Colony, especially to the Director of 
Education, Mr. Oman, and the officers of his Department, 
Mr. H. A. Wright and the late Inspector of Schools, Mr. 
A. Aitken, for all that they have done in over nine years 
for the schools and the Mission work of the Bremen Ewe 
Mission. It will always be in our remembrance, and it 
shall be our effort to show through our work, in future, 
that we will do our best for the prosperity and welfare of 
the work now again handed over to us.’ 


128. ‘‘ Such expressions, as well as many others made from 
time to time by members of the Ewe Mission to officers of the 
Education Department, show how the action of Government 
has been appreciated, in so much that it secured the integrity 
and continuity of the Mission. To those members of the 
Education Department who have worked with, and for, the 
members of the former Bremen Mission such expressions mean 
much; but the knowledge that their work, much of which was 
unofficial and voluntary in character, has not been in vain 
and that one of the aims which the Education Department 
has had in view since 1916, viz., to hand over ultimately to 
an approved Society the former Bremen Mission as a complete 
organization comprising Church and educational work, has 
now been attained is a source of satisfaction to all concerned.”” 


* * * 
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129. During 1926 the principal events were the cessation on the 
31st March, 1926, of the payment by Government of the salaries 
of the teachers of the Ewe Mission, the gradual consolidation of 
the re-organization of the schools on the plan laid down by the 
Education Rules of the Gold Coast, and the preparations necessary 
for the application on the lst January, 1927, of the new Education 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast to the schools in the British Sphere. 


130. To take the first of these events, it will be remembered 
that Government had paid the salaries of the teachers of the then 
Bremen Mission since Ist October, 1920. The final payment under 
this head—£628—in respect of the first quarter of 1926 was duly 
made and thenceforward the Ewe Mission again stood on its own 
legs, and it now faces the future with a confidence inspired by 
the achievements of its distinguished past record of seventy-nine 
years’ work and supported by the large educational grants open to 
schools in the Gold Coast. 


131. The enrolment in the Ewe Mission schools in 1926 was 
1,678. This is a reduction on the numbers mentioned in last 
year’s report but the reason is not far to seek. It was stated last 
year that the schools are both understaffed and overcrowded. It. is 
impossible to produce certificated teachers at a moment's notice ; 
it requires four years of study and preparation to turn out a teacher 
of the standard required by the Education Rules of the Gold Coast. 
How much longer, then, will it take to provide all the teachers 
required by the whole of the British Sphere of Togoland? Here, 
as in the Gold Coast, both Government and the Missions had to 
face the difficult problem of deciding once and for all between a 
continuance of the old system of large classes of, often, fifty, sixty, 
and sometimes even seventy pupils under one teacher, with its 
wasteful production of numbers of semi-educated youngsters in 
every year, or the modern system of small classes of not more than 
forty pupils under a properly trained and properly qualified teacher. 
The decision arrived at by Government in respect of its schools 
was sufficiently difficult, but it was ten times more so in the case 
of the Missions which at one stroke found it necessary to dismiss 
numbers of their pupils and to make a new and costly effort to 
obtain teachers in increased numbers possessing the necessary 
higher qualifications. The Missions, however, never hesitated, 
and there can be no question but that their decision in favour of a 
higher quality of education was the right one. This fact explains 
the diminution in the numbers of enrolled pupils in 1926, but it 
also carries with it the promise of a greatly improved quality of 
education and therefore of a stream of much better educated boys 
in the future. 


132. At present but a comparatively small number of the teachers 
in the British Sphere hold a Government certificate. The problem 
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set by the lack of a proper grounding in the rudiments of the art 
of teaching in the case of these teachers has for some years now 
been met by giving the teachers the opportunity of attending a 
Teachers’ Course of Instruction at some recognised institution, e.g., 
the Akropong Seminary of the Scottish Mission or the Government 
Training College for Teachers in Accra. In 1926 two such vaca- 
tion courses were held, in which large numbers of teachers took 
part. The results have been most gratifying, and a distinct 
advance has been recorded in the quality of the instruction imparted 
by the teachers who have attended the courses. 


133. The Ewe Mission has slightly raised the school fees charged 
in the schools under its administration. This has, however, had 
no effect on the attendance at the schools, as the demand for 
admission to all schools in the Southern Section is clamorous and 
impossible to satisfy. 


134. The Ewe Mission in 1926 consisted of the following :— 


Male teachers ee ca ah in od 54 
Female teachers ... aes ay ae wee 1 
Male children on Roll, Standards A .. 805 
Female children on Roll, Standards... ae 16 
Male children on Roll, Infants ... Bes .. 989 
Female children on Roll, Infants Ss w= 868 

Total ... ei a 1s tee ... 1,678 


Average attendances :— 


Male children, Standards ee a .. 286 
Female children, Standards —... Aa ay 15 
Male children, Infants ... ac an .. 895 
Female children, Infants Be oe .. 828 

Total... ee ae a A .- 1,524 


135. The same remarks as above apply to the educational effort 
of the Roman Catholic Mission during the year. The relative 
statistics are as follows :— 


Male teachers us ne ee ee Rida 50 
Female teachers ... = 3 eee es 2 
Male children on Roll, Standards Be .. 830 
Female children on Roll, Standards... si 8 
Male children on Roll, Infants ... aes vee A4 
Female children on Roll, Infants ie ee 10 


Total... ick fhe ae a, « 1,122 
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Average attendances :— 


Male children, Standards Se 32% «. 820 
Female children, Standards was Fes a 8 
Male children, Infants... “ee aS v.70 
Female children, Infants oe Ae ~ 9 

Total ... wee es et oe .. 1,107 


This Mission opened a class for Standard VII pupils in its school 
at Ho during the year. 


186. The educational facilities available to the peoples of the 
Northern Section are the school at Gambaga in the Northern 
Territories, a small school for infants at Kratchi under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, and the Jumor Trade School at 
Yendi. 


137. The Government Primary School in Gambaga receives 
pupils from the extreme north of the British Sphere. The boys 
live in houses provided for them, and these include, at present, one 
representative from each of the five tribal divisions concerned, and, 
in addition, four chiefs have each sent a son to be educated there. 
The cost is 30s. per boy for each term of nine months’ duration. 
The District Commissioner, however, reports that the boys do not 
like school at present and are therefore not quick at learning and 
are apt to run away and hide themselves for a month or two during 
term time. 


138. The infants’ school in Kratchi was closed during the year 
owing to the want of a teacher. The Junior Trade School report 
for the year is as follows :— 


Staff. 
(a) European.— Headmaster. 
(b) African.—Literary Instructors (2). 
Masonry Instructor. 
Metalwork Instructor. 
Woodwork Instructor. 
Agricultural Instructor. 


139. The total number of pupils on the register on 1st January, 
1926, was 114. During the term casualties affected the strength 
as follows :— 

(a) Admissions.—Nil. Owing to the re-organisation of Educa- 
tion in the Northern Territories, and the necessity for bringing this 
school into line with other schools, it was decided that no pupils 
be admitted in July this year. The school will as far as possible 
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be brought up to strength in January, 1927. It therefore contains 
73 boys, at present divided into troops containing 19, 27, and 27 
boys respectively. 

(b) Dismissals.—Sixteen boys were dismissed for various reasons. 


(c) Invalidings—One boy was invalided and was struck off the 
strength. 
(d) Completion of 4 years’ Course.—Twenty-four boys completed 
the course and were passed out as follows :— 
1 Mason granted 1st Class Trade School Certificate. 
3 Masons granted 3rd Class Trade School Certificates. 
1 Metalworker granted 1st Class Trade School Certificate. 
2 Metalworkers granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 
1 Metalworker granted 8rd Class Trade School Certificate. 
1 Metalworker failed. 
2 Woodworkers granted 1st Class Trade School Certificates. 
3 Woodworkers granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 
8 Woodworkers granted 3rd Class Trade School Certificates. 
4 Woodworkers failed. 
1 Agriculturist granted 1st Class Trade School Certificate. 
2 Agriculturists granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 


(a) Literary.—Steady progress continues. The combination of 
artisan training with literary instruction appears to suit the 
illiterates. 


(b) Artisen Training.—The boys are receiving instruction as 
follows :— 
7 Agriculturists. 
20 Masons. 
14 Metalworkers. 
382 Woodworkers. 


140. The fact that the boys who completed their course are now 
doing very well indeed in the various Government departments in 
which they are now employed has greatly encouraged the boys still 
undergoing training. 

The policy of allowing the boys absolute religious freedom 
continues. 


(a) Messing.—The feeding arrangements are good and_ the 
Government provides for the messing of pupils on a generous scale. 
Every effort is made to produce as much as possible on the school 
farms. 


(b) Proficiency Pay.—Proficiency pay up to 6d. may be paid. 
The boys are given every encouragement to save. and purchase 
tools to be used by them after leaving school. 

The amount standing to the credit of the 73 pupils in the school 
savings bank is £122 12s. 7d. (9th November, 1926). 
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(c) Equipment.—The boys are provided, at the Government 
expense, with scout uniforms. All tools necessary for the training 
of the boys are supplied free. 


The health of the boys continues to be good. The Medical 
Officer visits the school daily. 

141. Arrangements have been made to transfer this school to 
Tamale, Northern Territories. The new school in Tamale is well 
on the way to completion and the change-over will take place 
before the end of the year. The new trade school will provide for 
the training of pupils from all the districts from which the Yendi 
School has recruited. 


142. The decision to move the school was not arrived at without 
a lot of consideration. Tamale has all the advantages Yendi 
enjoyed and none of its disadvantages. Tamale is central, has 
excellent means of transport at present, and the prospect of a rail- 
way in a few years. Timber and good building stone (both at a 
premium in Yendi) are easily obtainable. Without a doubt the 
move is very sound policy. 


143. The whole educational system of the Gold Coast, on which 
the system in force in the British Sphere of Togoland is based, 
has been the subject of examination, enquiry and overhaul since 
1919. This work was mainly performed by a strong Educationists 
Committee on which the various organisations engaged in educa- 
tional work throughout the Colony were represented. Invaluable 
assistance was also received from the Advisory Committee on 
Native Education in the British Tropical African Dependencies, 
which was formed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1923. 


144. The reasons for this re-casting of the system of education 
are many. It is necessary to touch on but a ‘few of these here. 
It was felt that the type of education which had sprung up was 
unsuited to the requirements as well as to the genius of the peoples 
of the Colony. More particularly, it had become apparent that 
while on the one hand it did not go far enough, in that it failed 
to provide facilities for that secondary and higher education which 
is essential if the African is to become an efficient citizen and is 
to qualify himself for leadership in the affairs of his country, it 
was, on the other hand, inefficient because the character-training 
necessary to citizenship and leadership had been largely omitted 
and because the primary education offered had seriously failed to 
give good results except in comparatively few instances. 


145. The policy and objects which have now been decided upon 
are to give all Africans the opportunity of both moral and material 
progress by opening for them the benefits and delights that come 
from literature, and by equipping them with the knowledge 
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necessary to success in their occupations, no matter how humble. 
We want to give those who wish it an opportunity of qualifying 
themselves to enter any trade or profession. And, finally, we want 
to give the best men and women the opportunity of becoming 
leaders of their own countrymen in thought, industries, and the 
professions. Throughout all this our aim must be not to 
denationalise them but to graft skilfully on to their national 
characteristics the best attributes of modern civilisation. For 
without preserving his national characteristics and his sympathy 
and touch with the great illiterate masses of his own people no 
man can ever become a leader in progress, whatever other sort of 
leader he may become. 


146. The guiding principles of Education in the Gold Coast may 
be briefly summarised as follows :— 


Thoroughness of primary education. 

The provision of secondary schools of an educational 
standard that will fit young men and women to enter a 
University. 

The provision of a University. 

Equal opportunities for boys and girls. 

The desirability of co-education during certain stages, 
under strict supervision. 

The highest possible quality to be sought in the staff of 
teachers. 

Character training, religious teaching, and organised 
games to have recognised places in school life. 

Courses for schools to include special reference to the 
health, welfare, and industries of the locality. 

The training and maintenance of a sufficient staff of 
efficient African Inspectors of Schools. 

The medium of instruction to be the vernacular, English 
being taught as a subject. 

Education to be neither compulsory nor free. 

Co-operation between the Government and the Missions, 
the latter being subsidised for educational purposes. 

Government to have the ultimate control of education 
throughout the Colony. 

The provision of trade schools with a technical and 
literary education that will fit young men to become 
skilled craftsmen and useful citizens. 


147. There are at present four Junior Trade Schools and one 
Technical School. In 1925-26 three hundred applications were 
received for fifteen vacancies in the Technical School alone. 


148. Education in the Northern Territories, i.e., that which 
applies to the Northern Section of the British Sphere, is on a 
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different footing from that in the Southern Sphere. The people of 
the north are not yet sufficiently advanced to keep pace with the 
people of the south, and Government has practically a virgin field 
in which to set up a system suited to the conditions in which the 
people of the north live. The control of education is there under 
a separate Department, and at present only one Mission—a Roman 
Catholic one—is found in the country. Should more Missions 
desire to open in the north they will be allotted a sphere of labour, 
and no such sphere will overlap the sphere allocated to another 
Mission. Further, a central school is being erected at Tamale, the 
capital of the Northern Territories, at which a full primary educa- 
tion will be obtainable. The existing five Government schools will 
become boarding schools and the Junior Trade School has been 
transferred from Yendi to Tamale which is a much better and more 
central site for such an institution. In addition to the above, 
vocational training will be provided at Tamale for clerks, veterinary 
inspectors, road foremen, etc., and teachers will be likewise trained 
for the schools in the Territory. As soon as sufficient progress has 
been made the entire system will be absorbed in the system estab- 
lished in the south. Fuller details are given in Appendix ‘‘ E.”’ 


149. The education of a people is of such paramount importance 
from the point of view of the promotion of their material and moral 
well-being as well as of their social progress that it has been con- 
sidered desirable to place upon record the policy and aims of the 
Colonial Government in this respect. It will be appreciated that 
the people of the British Sphere of Togoland by being administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast are thereby accorded advan- 
tages and facilities not only in the matter of education but in the 
matter of opportunities of advancement and progress such as are 
second to none in Africa. Thanks to the low fees charged in the 
schools and colleges of the Gold Coast and of the British Sphere 
of Togoland and to the institution of scholarships at the Prince of 
Wales’ College, Achimota, every boy and girl has now the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a first-class primary and secondary education 
locally at a fraction of the cost at which it could be obtained in 
Europe and, in addition, they have the further opportunity of 
obtaining permanent appointments both in Government. service 
or in mercantile employ. 


150. Such a far-reaching scheme cannot, of course, show results 
at once. It will necessarily be a matter of years before the full 
effect will become noticeable, but already one boy from the Southern 
Section has passed into the Government Survey School with the 
object of qualifying as a licensed surveyor, another has obtained 
admission into the Government Agricultural College in Kumasi, 
and close on a dozen have taken up clerical appointments in various 
Government departments. 
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151. The Accredited Representative in 1925 undertook to furnish 
an account of the progress achieved in the more advanced of the 
Junior Trade Schools. The following particulars are therefore 
offered :— 


152. The first batch of pupils left the schools in June, 1926; 
from Kibi, thirteen; from Mampong, sixteen; from Assuantsi, 
eighteen; a grand total of forty-seven. Of these, nineteen are 
carpenters, sixteen are in Government employ, and the other three 
in private posts. Seven are masons and are all in the Public Works 
Department. Ten are metal workers; five are employed by Gov- 
ernment, three are in private employment. Eleven were trained 
in agriculture; one only of these was in Government employ but 
has since been retrenched, and two are engaged privately. 


153. It has not been easy to find work for the agriculture pupils, 
and their case will require special attention. 


154. A minute by His Excellency on the mode of procedure for 
finding employment for pupils leaving the Junior Trade Schools 
was published in Gazette No. 92 of 1926. 


155. It is becoming essential for further training to be given to 
the African technical instructors at these schools. During 1926 
there was no one available in the Education Department to conduct 
the desired course for woodwork instructors, and neither Achimota 
nor the Public Works Department was able to come to our aid. 
This is a matter which will require attention early in 1927, and 
it is hoped that the appointment of an organiser of practical educa- 
tion may help to solve the problem. 


156. Good progress is nevertheless being made in artisan instruc- 
tion. Hach school during the year was provided with a disused 
VPublic Works Department lorry and a block-making machine, both 
of which have been of great use to the schools. 


157. Permanent buildings.—The permanent lay-out of all schools 
has been approved and work is well in hand. At Kibi, quarters for 
the instructor have been begun. At Assuantsi a good start has 
been made, though here some of the ‘‘ temporary ’’ buildings may 
almost be regarded as ‘** permanent.’’ At Mampong one set of 
instructor’s quarters have been completed, also a permanent build- 
ing for a pan-latrine system, while the foundations for the head- 
master’s house have been excavated. 


158. The headmaster, Kibi, reports that ‘* the quality and variety 
of the food enjoyed by the students, and the reduction in the cost of 
messing, give proof of thorough and successful instruction in 
agriculture.’’ The Veterinary Officer at Tamale is allowing the 
agricultural instructor to attend during vacation courses there over 
a period of four months. 
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At Assuantsi ‘‘ it is expected that by the end of the current 
year all the ground necessary to support the school at a strength 
of 120 pupils will be under cultivation. The live stock and poultry 
farms have been largely increased in size.”’ 

Mampong has suffered from disease in the yam crop, but ‘‘ the 
clearing of ground for the purpose of growing food-stuffs has made 
steady progress, and approximately 14 acres are under cultivation.’’ 

The cost of messing is under 4d. per boy per day at Kibi, and 
has been almost a penny less at Assuantsi during the past eight 
months. 


159. Drawing instruments are given to all third-year pupils, and 
a system of saving is being instituted to enable pupils to purchase 
tools during their school career. Government is assisting the 
pupils by supplementing their efforts by an equal amount, up to a 
maximum considered necessary for the purchase of essential tools. 


160. In all schools the pupils are happy under the existing 
regime. All reports of scouting work, interest in games, and atten- 
tion to school duties show that most valuable lessons in both 
individual responsibility and esprit de corps are being given in the 
most practical manner. 


Public Health. 


(Il) SOUTHERN SECTION. 


161. The Medical Officer has furnished the following report con- 
cerning the activities of his Department :— 


162. ‘‘ At Ho are situated the hospital and offices. The 
former consists of a male and female ward and an operating 
theatre; the latter, the administrative block, comprises the 
Medical Officer's office, consulting room, dispensary, medical 
store, and waiting room. There is also a dressing shed, an 
irrigation shed, quarters for the dispenser, nurse, and Sanitary 
Inspector. The staff during the year under review was the 
same as in 1925. 

A temporary house of six rooms, grass-roofed, was erected in 
1922 for the purpose of treating lepers, but this idea was 
abandoned as being impracticable and it was later converted 
into accommodation for septic cases. This building is never 
empty and is preferred by the patients to the general wards. 

During the year, 1,412 new cases were attended to in the 
out-patients’ department, and the daily average of all cases, 
including new attendances, was 35. 

Admissions to hospital numbered 164, an increase of 57 
over the previous year. 


163. ‘‘ VitLaGE DIsPENSARIES.—Twice a month I travel by 
ear, taking a dresser and such drugs and dressings as I may 
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need, to the following places, viz., Vegbe, Anfoevi, Dzolo 
Kpuita, and from the last-mentioned I walk up into the hills 
to Vhane, the chief town of the Avatimes, a distance of about 
four miles from Dzolo Kpuita. 

It is apparent that the value of the white man’s medicine 
is becoming more appreciated. Cases of illness are now coming 
in for treatment in the earlier stages and even before the 
native medicine man has first been tried. 

Between thirty and forty new patients are usually seen 
during these visits, as well as over 100 old cases. On the 
15th of every month I travel to the Kpando area, again taking 
a dresser and such drugs and dressings as I may require, 
making the town of Kpando my headquarters and using the 
old rest-house as my dispensary. It is of great importance 
to adhere strictly to my time-table, because otherwise the 
patients soon cease attendance if the dates of my visits are 
uncertain. 


164. ‘‘ To the south of Kpando, at Anfoe Bumo, eight miles 
away, I hold a dispensary on the 17th. This village is a centre 
for the people of Anfoe Vakpo and Wusuta. On the 18th I 
go to Aveme Beme, on the 19th I visit the villages of Wuru- 
pong and Abetanaso, fourteen miles away to the north, holding 
dispensaries at each. On the 20th I leave Kpando and go to 
Bla, 25 miles in a north-easterly direction, staying there until 
the 22nd. This village is a centre for the Gbis, Fodomes, 
Santrokofis, Boradas, and many other people to the north, 
who have to come in as there is no motorable road to them. 
A road from Hohoe to Gjasekan is under construction and, 
when completed, will open up this area to the north of Bla. 
On the 22nd I go to Ve-Deme, the chief town of the Ve 
Division, staying there for the night, holding a dispensary 
next morning and then return to Ho. 


165. ‘‘ In this way 1,820 new cases were attended to during 
the year, and the average number of cases seen per visit was 
between 500 to 550 old and new cases. 


166. ‘* PrEvALENT Disrases.—(a) Yaws.—Practically every 
patient has or has had this disease at some period of their 
life, and many are crippled as a result. The chief sequelae 
are :— 

(i) Periostitis of the shin bones, followed by growth of 
the bone and producing a condition of bowed shins. 

(ii) Necrosis of the bones of the fingers. 

(ii) Pains in the joints and muscles, generally classed 
as rheumatism but undoubtedly a chronic condition of 
this disease. 


(iv) Foot or crab yaws. 
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The treatment adopted for all conditions of this disease is 
injections of novarsenobillon, the curative effects of which to 
the native mind act in a really startling manner and result 
in a demand for it in every class of illness. As one of the 
main objects of the Medical Officer is to gain the confidence 
of the people it would be fatal to this policy to refuse, but 
as in many instances it is unnecessary to give this drug some- 
thing else is given that is quite harmless, they are then 
satisfied and carry out the main treatment prescribed. 922 
acute cases, and 645 chronic cases of this disease (yaws) were 
treated. 

(b) Malaria.—This malady is, of course, general. Adults 
and young people seem to be free or fairly so—probably an 
immunity, as they have all been infected during early infancy. 
Blood examinations of fifty children between the ages of six 
months and three years showed parasites, chiefly of the sub- 
tertian variety, and in every case the spleen was markedly 
enlarged. 

On every visit to these village dispensaries quinine is given 
to the chiefs for distribution among their people. 

(c) Venereal Diseases.—(i) Syphilis.—I am afraid I cannot 
agree with my predecessor, that a large proportion of the 
population is infected. There are many cases which appear 
from a clinical aspect to be syphilis, but in my ,opinion they 
are really cases of chronic or tertiary yaws, the symptoms 
and signs of which are closely allied to tertiary syphilis but 
which readily and quickly respond to novarsenobillon treat- 
ment. I have seen sixteen cases of primary syphilis, nine 
of which were women; these are loose women who migrate 
to the Gold Coast Colony during the cocoa season, get 
infected and return to their homes; added to this, nine cases 
of abortion, which may have been due to syphilis. Another 
point against a high infection is that the bush people live a 
moral life, and the farther away from semi-civilisation the 
more moral they are, and these exhibit an almost complete 
absence of inherited syphilis. 

(ii) Gonorrheea.—Not such a large number of cases occurred 
‘as one might expect, probably because it is looked upon as 
of no account by the natives. Gonorrhoeal arthritis and 
urethral stricture are the commonest complications, but the 
percentage is really small when one considers the number of 
patients attended to in each year. Forty-four cases of acute 
gonorrhcea, eight of gonorrheeal arthritis, and eight of urethral 
‘stricture were attended to, under 2 per cent. of all patients 
seen. Only absolutely positive cases are placed under this 
heading. 

(d) Leprosy.—During some of my early visits around the 
Kpando area and the villages along the Bame-Honuta road 
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I noticed that, in many villages which I visited, lepers lived 
and fed with the inhabitants, and no apparent precautions 
were taken to isolate these unfortunates. I then conceived 
the idea of building an isolation hospital at Ho for these 
people; admission was to be voluntary, and if they decided 
to come in for treatment they were to stay in the hospital 
as long as I considered necessary. The first patient arrived 
on the 23rd September, by which time I had two native 
huts, of four rooms each, erected. Admissions at first were 
slow, and the experiment looked as if it might be a failure, 
but by the end of October nine patients were in. Applicants 
then began to crowd in, and I had three more grass huts, 
of six rooms each, erected, and two extra rooms added to the 
original huts, in order to cope with the influx. At the end 
of the year forty patients had been admitted, and the experi- 
mental stage has now been passed. The isolation hospital is 
situated between the general hospital compound and the rear 
of the administrative offices, on land belonging to Government, 
but near to the town of Ho-Ahoe, and therefore unsuitable 
as a permanency. At the present moment the inmates are 
being fed by their relatives at their own expense; this, as 
one can realise, is a great hardship for them, especially as 
the great majority come from distant villages. My idea is 
to erect: in a suitable spot native-built grass-houses in the 
form of a square, each house to consist of six rooms, and in 
the centre of each square a kitchen—two such squares for 
males and two for females—other necessary outbuildings, and 
two large open recreation huts. The acting Head Chief of 
Ho has promised, subject to the approval of his elders, a 
plot of land 1} miles from the town. I have submitted to 
Government a plan of the settlement, with a map showing 
the proposed site, and have obtained the necessary moneys for 
building, maintenance, lighting, clothing, and agricultural 
implements. It is my firm belief that this settlement when 
erected will be wholly occupied. The head chiefs of the 
various divisions, some of whom have visited this temporary 
hospital, are whole-heartedly with me in the scheme. 

The following are the divisions, with numbers of lepers in 
brackets, which have inmates in the temporary hospital :— 

Avatime (17), Anfoevi (3), Have (4), Liati (3), Ho (2), 
Fodome (1), Nyangbo (4), Ve (1), Kpandu (1), Adaklu (1), 
Matse (1), Dadome (1). 

For want of accommodation I have had recently to refuse 
further admissions, and have notified the various chiefs not 
to send in any more cases until accommodation is available, 
which I expect will be soon. I would emphasise that all 
admissions are voluntary, and that no coercion or threats have 
been used to these unfortunates, to come in. Intramuscular 
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injections of moogrol, with potassium iodide by mouth, is the 
line of treatment adopted. Some cases already show marked 
improvement, but it is too early as yet to give a definitm 
report on the value of the treatment. 

(e) Helminthic diseases.—Ascaris lumbricoides is the 
commonest type of intestinal worm met with. Ankylestowem. 
duodenale is fairly common, but not to a marked deprem 
Guinea-worm is seen occasionally, chiefly amongst the northern -. 
tribes, but nothing like as common as in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast. Filariasis is found here and there; 
and I have only noted fifteen people with elephantiasis. 

(f) Dysentery.—Both the amoebic and bacillary types are 
met with, but not to any marked degree—the former is more 
common. I have met many cases of acute enteritis, simulating 
acute dysentery, which are quickly amenable to treatment and 
are probably due to injurious food. 


(g) Tubercular disease.—This disease is not common though 
a few cases are seen every year. Most of the cases I have 
seen come from the mountainous country to the north-east of 
Kpando, where the rainfall appears to be above the average 
of the country to the south. 


167. *‘ EpipEmIoLoGy.—The year has been very free from 
epidemics with the exception of an outbreak of smallpox in 
January and February. This outbreak occurred amongst the 
villages on, or in close proximity to, the Volta river, but it 
was prevented from spreading further inland by rigorous isola- 
tion and vaccination. Fifty-seven cases occurred in these 
villages. The last case was seen on the 12th February, and 
the quarantine imposed on the area was lifted on the 14th of 
March. 

1,338 people were vaccinated, of which 658 were successful, 
the remainder being unknown. 


168. ‘‘ CHILD WELFARE.—Lectures and talks were given 
on every available opportunity. The main points being the 
feeding of infants, the value of quinine treatment continued 
for some time, and the early treatment of yaws. It is a very 
heartbreaking job trying to get the mothers to feed their 
infants on the proper lines. Their mode of living is totally 
different and vastly more difficult than that of the white 
woman. 


They have to work at the farm for days on end, and find it 
much more convenient to stuff the child with filling native 
pap, minus fresh milk which cannot be procured, than with 
tinned milk which they consider too expensive. Their axiom 
is, my mother and my grandmother were fed so, and they are 


strong, so why not my own child? 
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As regards the quinine treatinent, they readily apply for it 
and use it for as long as they are advised to. The effect of 
novarsenobillon treatment on early yaws acts like a miracle 
in their eyes, and the children are now brought for treatment 
as soon as the disease shows itself, and the result will un- 
doubtedly be seen in future generations. 

During the latter half year, the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Kpando brought out three Sisters for child welfare work ; they 
have been trained in nursing and are very keen. At present 
they are learning the native language, and at the same time 
attending to the ailments of women and children. I visit them 
on each of my visits to Kpando, and advise and instruct them 
on the lines they are to adopt. They are supplied with the 
necessary dressings and medicines from the hospital at Ho. 


169. ‘‘ SaNITATION.—Disposal of refuse.—Incinerstors are 
in use in the towns of Ho and Kpando, but in the outlying 
villages the disposal is generally into any old pit that may be 
convenient. In passing through villages in the early morning 
one sees the women hard at work sweeping and collecting the 
rubbish. I have tried to impress on them the value of these 
sweepings as manure for their farms, and in some instances 
I believe my advice has been taken. 


170. ‘‘ Water SuppLy.—The water supply for Ho is from 
the Kabakaba stream, which is free from contamination, the 
water being collected from pipes issuing through a small dam. 
A pipe supply to the town, hospital, and the residences is 
under course of construction from this stream. 

At Kpando properly-constructed wells supply the station, 
but the town people depend on water holes. Although the 
advantages of such properly-constructed wells have been 
pointed out to them, the people prefer the primitive type. In 
outlying villages, streams and rivers meet the needs of the 
people.’’ 


(II) NORTHERN SECTION. 


(a) Kracut District. 
171. The staff now consists of :— 
1 Medical Officer (European). 
1 Nurse 
1 Sanitary Inspector (Africans). 
1 Dispenser Dresser 
10 Scavengers i 


172. The Medical Officer reports as follows :— 


‘* SANITATION.—There has been a distinct improvement in 
the sanitation of the District during the year, and the chiefs of 
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the towns and villages are at last appreciating the great 
importance of digging their latrines at a distance from their 
water supply. They have also learnt the value of having their 
latrines covered in and made as nearly fiy-proof as possible. 

During the last six months the Medical Officer has visited 
a large part of the District and advised the chiefs in connection 
with conservancy and water supply. 


173. ‘‘ HospiraL ARRANGEMENTS.—There is not at present 
&@ permanent hospital in the District, but plans have been 
formulated to establish one. The acute cases which the 
Medical Officer deems it inadvisable to send to Kumasi are 
treated in a building which has been converted into a temporary 
hospital. There is, in addition, a dispensary in the town of 
Kratchi, with facilities for the treatment of all other cases. 

A venereal diseases clinic is held twice a week, and all 
patients receive advice, drugs, and dressings free of charge. 


174. ‘* EpIDEMIOLOGY.—No epidemics have occurred during 
the year. 2 


175. ‘‘ ENDEMIOLOGY.—Malaria.—Malaria is one of the 
most prevalent diseases in the District, the children being the 
worst sufferers. The native, however, rarely seeks treatment 
for this complaint. The Mosquito Malarial Theory has been 
explained to the people, and anti-mosquito measures demon- 
strated. The chiefs themselves are responsible for the prac- 
tising of these measures in their respective towns. 


The number of cases treated during the year was eighty-six. 


Yaws.—Yaws is unfortunately a fairly common disease in 
the District, the chief sufferers being, again, the young children. 
There are, however, distinct signs that the systematic usage 
of novarsenobillon is gradually eliminating the complaint. 

The patients usually apply for treatment during the 
secondary stage of the disease, but a considerable number of 
tertiary manifestations have been observed in adult cases. 

The drug chiefly used in the treatment has been 
novarsenobillon (intravenous injection) and has proved very 
satisfactory. ‘The dosage used varied according to the age of 
the patient and often but one injection proved sufficient. 

The number of cases treated during the year was 492. 


Ulcens.—Ulcers of every type are frequently met with. The 
explanation of this probably lies in the septic treatinent the 
native adopts for the curing of wounds both mild or severe. 
These are usually plastered with leaves which are retained in 
position by a piece of string, the ‘“‘ dressing ’’ being rarely 
changed. This practice effectually prevents uny discharge 
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from the wound, and a foul ulcer ensues. The native, how- 
ever, greatly appreciates a septic treatment, especially when 
he sees the results attuined thereby. The number of cases 
treated during the year was 188. 

Dracontiasis.—Guinea-worm is a fairly common complaint. 
The native, however, only seeks treatment when infection has 
supervened and a severe local reaction has been set up. The 
number of cases treated during the year was 11. 


Dysentery.—Dysentery of both types is rare, and only four 
cases have been treated during the year. Two of these cases 
were bacillary and two were amebic. 


Tuberculosis.—Eight cases of pulmonary tuberculosis have 
been treated during the year. 


Trypanosomésasis.—Three cases of human trypanosomiasis 
have been treated during the year. 


Leprosy.—Two cases of leprosy have been treated during 
the year. One was the nerve and the other the nodular type. 
* Gonorrhea.—Forty-eight cases have been treated during 
the year. 

Rheuwmatism.—Rheumatism is relatively a common com- 
plaint. One hundred and twenty-five cases have been treated 
during the year. 

Bronchitis.—Fifty-one cases were treated in the year. 

The total number of cases of disease treated, including all 
other cases, was 2,038.’’ 


(b) EASTERN DaGomBa DISTRICT. 


176. The staff was the same as in 1925, and the Medical Officer 
furnishes the following report :— 
‘* An additional segregation area for cases of yaws has been 
set apart, and an increase in the number of cases treated has 
therefore resulted. 


177. ‘* In general, the year has been noteworthy for a great 
increase in the number of patients coming forward for treat- 
ment; for the larger attendance of chronic cases—thus ensur- 
ing more satisfactory results; for a continuation of the active 
campaign against the scourge of yaws; and for the success 
of the new treatment applied to leprosy, of which, again, five 
cases were dismissed as being definitely cured. 


178. ‘‘ ExpEMic aND [ipwwemic Diskases.—There was an 
outbreak of pneumonia in December, 1925, and in January 
and February, 1926. Noted below. 

Malaria.—Very slight from April to August. Has been 
heavier in September and October. 
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Guinea-Worm.—Apvril to October, 1926, 67 cases. Not so 
heavy as last year. 

Leprosy.—April to October, 65 cases. Heavier than last 
year. 

Yaws.—The number of yaws cases has increased slightly, 
being for 1926, 4,253, and 1925, 4,022. Tertiary and clavus 
cases were relieved by one or two injections. The treatment 
consists of novarsenobillon and bismuth sodium tartrate. 
The present Medical Officer has not been here long enough 
to compare the efficiency of the two drugs. Leprosy cases 
have increased slightly in 1926, being 130 as against 117 in 
1925. The treatment being sodium gynocardate (twice a week, 
intramuscular), chaulmoogra oil by mouth daily, and general 
tonics and treatment of ulcers. 

Conjunctivitis.—Has been very prevalent. 

Trypanosomiasis.—One case (fatal). 

Yellow Fever.—No case. 

Tuberculosis—No cases reported. 

Skin Diseases.—Scabies and Tinea Circinata very common. 

Helminthiasis —Common. 

Chicken Pox.—Two cases in June. Two cases in October. 
No epidemic. 

Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis: Four cases. Gonorrheea : 
Twelve cases. Soft Chancre: Five cases. Not a greater 
number of cases. 

The Trade School (74 boys) has had in all 183 cases of 
various diseases, ulcers or petty injuries being by far the 
most common. 

Malaria.—Twenty cases in all. No severe cases. 

Influenza.—Eight cases. 

Pnewmonia.—Two cases. 

One death only from trypanosomiasis. 

General health very good. 

An outbreak of smallpox occurred in April, 1926, at Gungela 
and Kamonayili in the Yendi District :— 

Gungela. 
Infected cases : 24 male, 19 female, 18 children. 
Mortality: 1 male, 2 female, 1 child. 
Kamonayili. 
Infected cases : 2 males, 1 female, 2 children. 
Mortality : Nil. 


179. ‘‘ Vaccinations.—Gushioga District, 497; Gbogo Dis- 
trict, 1,193. 

The two villages Gungele and Kamonayili were declared 
uninfected on 15th June, 1926.’’ 
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SraTIsTics. 
180. 
During the 
Year 1st November to 31st October. 
1925-26. 1924-25. 
Number of cases of all diseases ... 6,945 6,775 
Number of yaws cases”... wus 4,253 4,022 
Number of leper cases... ine 130 117 
Extract of Statistics, April to October, 1926. 
April. May. June. July. August. September. October 
M. F. M. FL. M. FL. M. FL M. FL OM. F. M. F. 
Malaria eee yee OL 2! eB ol ae A 720 10 14 6 
Guinea-worm— — 4 3 6 7 16 6 5 5 4 9 2 0 
Leprosy -~ 6 4 4 2 10 38 7 8 7 6 3 3 2 0 
Yaws 
Age 5 Age 10. Adult. 
1926. M. S F. : 
April ee tee 67 29 11 74 55 
May... 43 42 45 62 61 
June 50 66 50 46 42 
July 87 45 69 75 82 
August 35 62 74 60 66 
September ... 7 14 9 20 18 
October 26 20 32 26 23 
Totals . » 84 315 278 290 363 347 
Clavus 
Age 5 Age 10. Adult. 
1926. M. F. M. F. 
April _ _- 4 1 46 33 
May... _ _ 7 9 50 40 
June - _ 8 5 82 50 
July = — 2 3 90-150 
August _ _- 12 6 102 83 
September ... = = 8 6 24 26 
October - - 2 4 15 14 
Totals _ _ 43 34 209 396 
Gangosa. 
Age 5. Age 10. Adult. 
1926, M. M. F. M. 
April _ as 1 1 8 1 
May... _ _ 2 1 12 5 
June _ _— 1 2 15 14 
July - — _ _ 13 19 
August _ _ _- 2 20 15 
September ... _ - - = 6 6 
October _ = 1 3 5 3 
Towals _ — 5 9 79 63 





M. F. Deaths. 
Pneumonia ... oa ne 9 9 14 
Influenza... see pace 522 12 22 
Deaths in Hospital. Outside Hospital. 
Pneumonia ... i ee 4 10 
Influenza... 2 ae 1 21 


The deaths are very heavy in these two diseases, but it should 
be noted that many of the patients were moribund when first seen. 
All these deaths occurred among members of the Dagomba tribe. 


(c) Kusas1 District. 


181. The Medical Officer at Zuarungu in the Northern Terri- 
tories is the Medical Officer for this area. His visits have been 
frequent, owing to an outbreak of smallpox in the first and second 
quarter of the year. A vaccinator has been stationed in the 
country for the six months and has vaccinated a large number 
of the people. Smallpox commenced, or rather continued, from 
last year till September of this year. The outbreaks after June 
were, however, small; usually one or two cases here and there. 
The outbreak was not reported till it had been in existence for 
at least a month, and it was first detected close to the frontier 
of the French mandated area. Altogether 101 cases were found, 
of which 16 died. The number vaccinated was 10,699. 
Unfortunately only a very small percentage of those vaccinated 
were successful. This was due to several causes, one of which 
is the dislike which the native has to our vaccination, which causes 
him to go away and wash it off at once. Apart from smallpox 
the health of the people has been good, but vital statistics are 
not available. Dysentery and pneumonia are responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths from sickness. There are extremely 
few lepers, not more than 30 in the whole area, and those that 
there are are noticeably old men and women. 


Land Tenure. 


182. There is nothing material to add to the full particulars 
which have been given in previous years except the following 
interesting details which apply to the Kusasis in the extreme 
north of the British Sphere. 


183. The chief is in charge of all the land and acts as a trustee 
for the interests of his people. Land is, so to speak, leased by 
verbal agreement to a family, which preserves its right to live 
on, and cultivate, the land so long as it remains in occupation 
thereof and has not died out or migrated. In the latter event 
the land reverts to the chief, who may re-allot it. In the case 
of a stranger, land allocated to him by the chief may be used by 
him so long as he remains within the chiefdom, but in the absence 
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of a special agreement the land will not pass to his successors. 
In all such cases the fetish is consulted beforehand, and no money 
is paid to the chief in exchange for the use of the land, but it is 
customary to give him a present after the house is built. 


Moral, Social, and Material Welfare. 


184. The Public Health Committee has continued to do good 
work and has assisted materially in improving the sanitation of 
the various towns and villages in the Ho District. 

185. An agricultural show was held in Ho in January, The 
outstanding feature of the show was the large number of entries 
in all sections, including 121 entries of unginned cotton and 26 
of ginned cotton. 

186. The display of native food-stuffs—particularly yams, beans 
and peas, and bananas—live stock, and native manufactures was 
very creditable, but the exhibits of cocoa and palm products were 
only moderate both as regards quality and quantity. 


187. The cup presented by the African and Eastern Trade 
Corporation was awarded to Adai Kwami, a Peki farmer, the cup 
for cotton going to Eliza Keteku of Sokode, and the cup for cocoa 
pods to Nyame Yawo of Ziave. 


188. The Department of Agriculture had a useful display of 
products from the various Stations in the Trans-Volta District, the 
exhibit of improved cotton varieties and Collar Crack disease, 
affecting not only practically all food crops and economic plants but 
also bush trees, etc., being of outstanding interest. A display of 
tools which could be purchased at very reasonable prices from the 
Department also enabled farmers to obtain many useful implements 
which they could not have obtained otherwise. 


189. Cocoa winnowing, palm kernel cracking, and corn shelling 
machines were shown working and created a great deal of interest. 


Veterinary Department. 
190. The Principal Veterinary Officer reports as follows :— 
‘* Staff.—The staff stationed for work in the Mandated 
Territory is as follows :— 
Yendi. 
1 Ist Division Veterinary Assistant. 
1 2nd Division Veterinary Assistant. 
4 Cattle Patrol Constables. 
Kusasi. 
1 2nd Division Veterinary Assistant 
4 Cattle Patrol Constables. 
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The Veterinary Officer in charge of the North-Eastern 
Veterinary Section and the Inspector of Live Stock are 
stationed at Bawku, only a few miles from the Mandated 
Territory, and are continually making tours of inspection into 
the Territory. 


191. ‘‘ Quarantine stations.—There are two quarantine 
stations established in the Mandated Territory. All animals 
from French territory pass through a period of quarantine at 
these stations. 


‘‘The number of stock passing through Pusiga quarantine 
station in 1926 was 133 horses, 12,862 cattle, 5,337 sheep, and 
2,195 goats. The number of stock passing through the 
Kudani quarantine station during the same period was 2,235 
cattle, 7,121 sheep and goats, and 17 horses. Both the above 
quarantine stations have been closed twice, for a period of a 
a month, during the year owing to cattle plague. 


192. ‘* Diszasp oF ANIMALS.—Cattle Plague.—There have 
been several minor outbreaks of cattle plague in the Kusasi 
District. All outbreaks were combated by the Serum-alone 
Method of protective inoculation. The death-rate was remark- 
ably low. This is to be ascribed to the immediate notifica- 
tion of the outbreak by the people and the consequent 
imposition of quarantine, as well as to the efficiency of the 
Northern Territories Constabulary patrol system. In the 
Eastern Dagomba District the number of outbreaks was four 
and they were fought in a similar manner—the death-rate 
again being low. Recovered animals and te-actors from 
active inoculations are now branded and will not require to be 
inoculated in future outbreaks, as they are immune. 


‘*The stock-owners of this country certainly now believe 
in the efficiency of anti-rinderpest serum as a preventive of 
cattle plague, and usually give every assistance to our staff in 
isolating sick, etc. Unfortunately a large percentage, 
especially the older men, still think that the disease is due to 
the anger of a fetish or some such cause and refuse to under- 
stand that a sick animal, its excretions, and flesh are infective. 
We are trying to correct this attitude by propaganda work, and 
thus stop the spread of the discase. 


“« Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia.—The disease is endemic and 
there have been three outbreaks in the area attached to Kusasi 
and one in Eastern Dagomba. All infected animals were 
slaughtered. 


“‘ Anthrar.—Three sporadic cases of this disease occurred in 
the area attached to Kusasi. 
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“ Foot and Mouth.—In a batch of 147 cattle admitted into 
Pusiga quarantine station, foot and mouth disease was 
detected in 34, of which 9 died and the rest recovered. 


‘ Parasitic Gastritis of Sheep.—This disease breaks out 
every rainy season in the flocks of sheep and goats—the 
mortality is heavy. Propaganda has been active among stock- 
breeders to move their sheep and goats to high ground during 
the rains and not to let them graze in the swamps. Good 
results have ensued from this propaganda. 


ie Epizootic Lymphangitis—Four horses from Pusiga 
affected with this disease were treated in the veterinary clinic 
at Bawku. 


193. ‘‘ ANIMAL HusBanpRy.—For the year under review the 
general health of stock has been good as compared with the 
previous year. The number of stock in Kusasi is still increas- 
ing. That of Eastern Dagomba also shows an upward move- 
ment. Given a few years, say four or five, like 1926, it will 
enable the District to recover from the devastating effects of 
cattle plague which occurred during the years 1921, 1922, and 
1928. 


194. ‘‘ The year has been particularly noticeable for the 
preponderance of female calves born. Donkey breeding is 
increasing. Pig breeding is likewise on the increase in the 
area attached to Kusasi, but it is decreasing in Eastern 
Dagomba. Sheep and goat breeding is, however, increasing 
everywhere. 

‘Issue of Live Stock.—Half-bred and three-quarter bred 
pigs have been issued in the Mandated Territory for the 
improvement of the local pig-breeding industry, so also have 
pure-bred English poultry for the improvement of poultry. 


195. ‘‘ Castration.—Over 1,000 weed scrub bulls have been 
cut in the area attached to Kusasi, and 142 in Eastern 
Dagomba, thus preventing this type of animal from 
propagating its species and ruining the cattle industry. 

This is a most important feature of veterinary work in this 
country and is a distinct forward step towards the general 
improvement of the breed of cattle. A few years ago the stock- 
owners were most unfavourably disposed to our doing this 
work, but now, as a result of practical demonstrations and 
propaganda, the people are anxious for our officers to undertake 
this work. No animal was castrated which the owner wished 
to leave entire, but in the large majority of cases the owners 
left the judgment to our officers. Thus, in a few years’ time 
there ought to be a few good bulls and many bullocks suitable 
for trade in each division instead of a few good bulls and many 
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indifferent and immature animals all busily engaged in pro- 
pagating their species. 

196. ‘‘ Tours oF INsPEcTION.—The Principal Veterinary 
Officer made one tour of inspection in Eastern Dagomba. The 
Veterinary Officer in charge of the North-Eastern Veterinary 
Section and the Inspector of Live Stock were continually on 
tour of inspection in the area attached to Kusasi. Work done 
on these tours of inspection falls under the headings of pro- 
paganda, the spreading of stock knowledge, hygiene, castration, 
and, whenever possible, magic-lantern displays are given. As 
a result of all this, stock-breeders have come to look upon the 
Veterinary Officers as the guardians of their stock, and they 
do not hesitate to come forward and report outbreaks of 
disease. 


197. ‘‘ A Veterinary Assistant's house and office were built 
at Pusiga quarantine station, the kraals and crush pen were 
renovated, and three new kraals were built.”’ 


198. The new live stock importation taxes came into operation 
on the Ist April, 1926. These are assessed as follows :—Horses 
5s., cattle 4s., and sheep and goats 6d. each. 


Forestry Department. 


199. To a country the staple industry of which is agriculture 
an assured rainfall is a necessity and any diminution thereof is 
fraught with the most serious possibilities. In the Gold Coast 
dessication may be said to be mainly caused by the wholesale 
clearing of forest for the purpose of establishing cocoa and other 
farms and in a lesser degree by the encroachment of savannah 
country from the north and east. The situation in the British 
Sphere of Togoland is similar to that in the Gold Coast but, thanks 
to its comparatively sparse population and to the fact that the 
cocoa industry there is still in its infancy, the question is not of 
so urgent a nature. However, a very thorough reconnaissance of 
the Southern Section has now been made and definite proposals 
have been formulated as the result of the information obtained 
thereby. The report on the matter is contained in Appendix ‘ F ”’ 
hereto, and the declaration of two forest reserves in this area is 
now receiving consideration. 


Agricultural Department. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


200. The staff remains the same as before, viz. :— 
1 Assistant Superintendent (European). 
3 Assistant Overseers (African). 
1 Junior official (African). 
1 Assistant Plant Inspector (African). 
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Jn addition to the above the Government Botanist investigated the 
problems involved in the selection and breeding of cotton at 
Kpedsu Station, and obtained valuable information concerning the 
methods most suitable for local adoption. 


201. The fall in the price of cotton was a great disappointment 
to the farmers, but nevertheless they gathered their crops in and 
at the end of the year there was actually an increased acreage under 
cotton. The adverse conditions, however, resulted in a slightly 
decreased export of cotton for the year. 


202. The farm sanitation operations against Collar Crack disease 
have been actively prosecuted. The area now reached proved to 
be the most seriously affected in the district, and progress was 
consequently relatively slow. A gratifying feature of this work 
has been the hearty co-operation of the farmers in assisting to rid 
their farms of this dangerous disease, and enquiries have even 
been received from farmers in infected areas as to when their farms 
would be taken in hand. 


203. At Kpeve Agricultural Station an acre plot of several 
varieties of coftee was established in order to assure a constant 
supply of the best quality of seedlings for distribution to farmers. 
Interesting experiments are being conducted at this Station in the 
treatment of cocoa plots with manures. These experiments will, 
of course, extend over a period of years, and the accurate records 
which are being kept of the yields from each plot will, it is hoped, 
furnish valuable data for improving the yield of cocoa in the sur- 
rounding farms. The cocoa in this Station produced an excellent 
crop this year, the beans being of large size and when fermented 
and dried resulted in a high-grade product. 


204. At Kpedsu Agricultural Station an area of approximately 
twelve acres has been planted with cotton, and all plots will be 
devoted to the propagating of selected seed and variety tests. The 
experimental coconut plot continues to do well. 


205. The cultivation of coffee was again encouraged by a large 
distribution of seedlings, chiefly in the Kpando and Logba divisions. 
Here and there rubber trees were tapped, and those engaged in this 
work were assisted with the loan of tools and given instruction as 
to their use. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 
Keres Kracui District. 


206. The food-crops of the District include yams, sweet potatoes, 
cassada, guinea-corn, maize, a little millet, groundnuts, ground 
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peas, beans of many varieties, ochro, and rice. In the forest area, 
guinea-corn, millet, and ground peas must be eliminated from the 
list, and in their place onions, plantains, and coco-yams added. 

Of fruit, these are grown by the local people: pineapple, 
bananas, paw-paw, mango, orange, lime, and occasionally custard 
apple and sour-sop. 


207. Sugar-cane and tobacco are grown in most places, especially 
on the sandy soil by the banks of the river. Cocoa is grown in the 
mountainous region and is the only crop grown especially for 
export. Experiments by Government have been made during the 
year under review in cotton from seed sent from Nigeria. It is 
too early to report on the result. 


208. In the forest areas rubber, both from Funtumia and 
Ldandolphia, is collected ; other forest products are kola to a small 
extent from Tapa; Ajapa seed (sent for testing to the Imperial 
Institute), a seed of rich oily value; ‘‘ saposa ’’ of which the root 
is very fibrous and is used, when retted, beaten out, and dried, for 
sponges; shea-butter and shea-nuts. The kapok tree is usually 
found in every village and its cotton is used locally for pillows, etc. 


209. At Krachi there is a large plantation of teak trees, but they 
do not attain to any size. They serve a very useful purpose in 
roofing and for poles for the river canoes. The latter are sold to 
the Ada canoe-men and find a ready market; but local natives do 
not purchase thein as they do not use large canoes, merely small 
ones. Their sale therefore does not cone*rn the area under report. 


210. It may be of interest to record that the District Commis- 
sioner has experimented privately in a flower-garden. ‘The result 
has been very successful and has been followed by many of the 
local Africans, to whom seeds are willingly given, being taken from 
those grown at Krachi. There are five men engaged permanently 
on agricultural work at the station. 


211. There is a considerable trade locally in shea-butter. Un- 
fortunately there is no means of estimating this trade. The only 
check is at the Krachi ferry, and no record is kept of the traffic in 
the article passing either by river or along the road to Kpandu. ‘The 
figures at the ferry were 3,186 loads, all bound to the Kwahu area. 
This is approximately the same as for 1925-26, when 3,279 loads 
were counted, and 1924-25, 2,988. One might be able to deduge 
that the loads are for local use only and that the consumption of 
this fat has become stabilised. 


212. The same remarks apply to the traffic in kola, as regards 
the check kept on its bulk. A further increase is recorded ; 2,087 
loads were counted, as against 1,858 for the previous year. 
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This trade has since 1922-23 made an annual increase :— 


Loads. 
1922-23 ies ots ie tees as 391 
1923-24 aS ae <a ras ae 738 
1924-25 oe mee Be fee wy 1,242 
1925-26 le a Pee: a4 oe 1,858 
1926-27 = 5 5 2,087 


213. In the Ajati country hei is a ical ieduey in the pro- 
duction of a fat from a fruit known as ajapa. A little was collected 
and sent to the Imperial Institute and the following report was 
made thereon :— 

“The sample consisted of one dried fruit and about 2} Ib. 
of the seeds of Pentaudesma buttyracea. This tree occurs 
throughout West Africa, and the seeds are utilised by the 
natives in many parts for the preparation of an edible fat. 

‘The fruit was dark reddish-brown, 4} inches long and 
2} inches in diameter. It consisted of a woody shell about 
§ inch thick, enclosing a number of seeds embodied in dark 
reddish-brown pulp. 

‘* The seeds were of irregular shape from 1 to 12 inches long 
and } to 1} inches broad; externally they varied from brown 
to reddish-brown with buff-coloured markings, and internally 
were pinkish-brown. The average weight of a seed was 
8.4 grams. 

‘* The seeds were found to contain 11.7 per cent. of moisture, 
and extraction with light petroleum yielded 45.3 per cent. of 
fat, corresponding to yield of 51.3 per cent. from the moisture- 
free seeds. The product thus obtained was a cream-coloured, 
brittle, solid fat. It was examined with the following results, 
which are shown in comparison with those obtained for the 
fat from a previous sample of P. buttyracea seeds from the 
Gold Coast and with the range of figures obtained for the fat 
from other samples of the seeds which have been examined at 
the Imperial Institute. 


Fat of Pentadesma buttyracea seeds, Gold Coast. 


Present Previous | Samples from 
Sample. Sample. other sources. 
Yield of oil from moisture-free 
seeds, per cent. one eae 51°73 41-4 Up to 44°7 
Constants of oil :— 
Specific gravity at 100/15° C. 0°857 0°856 0°857-0°859 
Refractive index at 40° C. ... 1458 1°458 _- 
Melting point of fat,C.* ... 33°5 82-0 33°0 
Solidifying point of fatty 56°5 56-1 _ 
acids, °C. 
Acid value ate 7 7:2 19 3:1-17°4 
Saponification value ... 190-0 _ 189-0-191°7 
Todine value (Hub 1:17 hours), 44°5 45°5 41°8-46°5 
per cent. 
Unsaponifiable matter,per cent. 0°5 0:8 —_ 


* Open tube method. 
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‘* The residual mean from which the fat had been extracted 
possessed an astringent taste like that of the meal froin pre- 
vious samples of P. buttyracea seeds examined at the Imperial 
Institute, and would not be suitable for use as a cattle food. 


‘The present sample of seeds contains a larger percentage 
of fat than the sample-of P. buttyracea seeds examined pre- 
viously at the Imperial Institute. The constants for the oil 
indicate that it closely resembles that from the earlier samples. 


‘Samples of P. buttyracea seeds which have been received 
from time to time in this country have shown a great variation 
in the percentage of fat present, the yield from specimens 
examined at the Imperial Institute ranging from 6 to 40 per 
cent. For this reason, the seeds have not been favourably 
regarded by oilseed crushers in the United Kingdom. If, 
however, commercial consignments of the seeds similar 
to the present sample (i.e., containing about 45 per cent. of 
fat in the seeds as received) were regularly available, they 
would be readily saleable.’’ 


EasTERN DaGoMBA DISTRICT. 


214. Owing to the lack of a good rainfall this year the food 
crops were generally poor. Five acres of land were planted up with 
cotton by the Agricultural Department as a demonstration area. 
The result was eminently successful, the yield (about 40 lb. per 
acre) being considerably heavier than that obtained by local farmers. 
The experiment has accordingly proved of considerable educational 
value in showing the benefit of improved methods of farming. The 
plantation at Yendi has been maintained as usual and even added 
to where this seemed desirable. 


Kusasi DIstRIct. 


215. Here again the abnormally small rainfall has had an adverse 
effect on the local crops, particularly groundnuts. The main 
occupation of the people is, however, cattle-raising, and there was 
fortunately no shortage of foodstuffs. 


216. A European officer of the Agricultural Department has made 
a thorough inquiry into the cotton-growing possibilities of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast as well as of the Northern 
Section of the British Sphere, as a result of which a cotton gin is 
being erected in Tamale at which the cotton produced will be 
ginned and prepared for export. 


Trade. . 


217. The Customs preventive service which operates on the 
Anglo-French Frontier consisted of the following :— 
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2 Collectors of Customs (Europeans), 
2 1st Class Superintendents (Africans), 
4 2nd Class Superintendents, 

16 3rd Class Superintendents, 

6 Sergeants, 

12 Corporals, 

27 1st Class Constables, 

58 2nd Class Constables, 


being a total strength of 127 rank and file. 
218. The two sections into which the service is divided are 


distributed among fourteen stations situated at the following places 
in the Southern Section of the British Sphere :— 


Ahamansu, Kpoeta Ashanti, 
Apegame, Leklebi Dafo, 
Baglo, Mpayo, 
Borada, Nyive, 

Botoe (Kpetoe), Shia, 

Honuta, Sokpe, 
Kadjebi, Wati. 


The former stations at Shiarre and Dadiase have been closed and 
are replaced by outposts. 


219. There has been a recrudescence on a considerable scale of 
smuggling of goods—principally spirits—from the French Sphere 
of Togoland. Everything possible is being done in order to 
suppress this trade—for such it amounts to—but as long as so 
great a disparity exists, as at present is the case, between the 
price of spirits in the British and French Spheres it is probable 
that the large profits which can be reaped by the smugglers will 
prove an irresistable inducement to the continuance of this traffic. 


Trade Statistics. 


Exports. 
1925, 1926. 
ue Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Article. tons. £ tons. £ 
Cotton (raw) aH eee 211 5,956 1774 4,969 
Cocca Se RE 4,941 139,017 4,8904 135,232 
Kola ase ane tee 3 116 9 344 
Palm Kernels Ss aa 410 5,028 3954 4,677 
Palm oil (gallons)... ... 60,754 4626 37,725 2/829 








£154,743 £148,051 
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IMPORTS. 
Article. Value. 
1925. 1926. 
£& £ 
Cotton piece-goods ne ane bss 2,557 3,684 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Sef a 2,842 2,303 
Cigarettes ae on fos eo 646 388 
Hardware and Cutlery ... uy sae 2,652 3,239 
Wearing Apparel : see ee 4,117 5,659 
Other articles of European manu- 
facture nb aoe or 1,869 4,613 
Provisions ete ve oe pe: 931 900 
Kerosene ake a2 ts ae 1,712 2,555 
Salt vssicz so as sts ae 3,884 2,934 








£21,211 £26 275 








220. The price of cocoa, the principle article of export, kept 
fairly steady during the year; the preferential treatment given by 
the French Government to a portion of the crop grown in the 
British Sphere again stimulating the export thereof into the 
French Sphere. Towards the end of the year a sharp rise in the 
price of cocoa brought about a minor boom in cocoa the results 
of which will be seen in next year’s report. The above trade 
statistics are again in respect of the trade crossing the frontier 
from and to the French Sphere only. The great improvement 
in communications with the Gold Coast is, however, attracting 
considerable quantities of produce, e.g., cocoa and food-stuffs, into 
the Gold Coast, and this trade will probably continue to expand 
from year to year. The increase in the valne of imports is mainly 
ascribable to the profits resulting from this development. 


General International Conventions. 


221. The following general International Conventions applicable 
to the Gold Coast likewise apply to the British Sphere :— 

(1) The General Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference, 1890; effected by section 443 of the Criminal Code. 
The abolition of slave-dealing and the emancipation of slaves 
had, however, already been provided for by Ordinances passed 
in 1874; 

(2) The Convention concerning the preservation of wild 
animals, birds, and fish, London, 1900; effected by the Wild 
Animals Preservation Ordinance, 1901; 

(3) The Conventions regarding the suppression of the white 
slave traffic, 1904 and 1910; effected by section 433 of the 
Criminal Code; 
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(4) The Convention for the suppression of night work for 
women, Berne, 1906; effected by section 54 of the Regu- 
lation of Employment Ordinance, 1921; 


(5) The Convention concerning the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, Berne, 
1906 ; effected by the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition 
Ordinance, 1911; 


(6) The Convention regarding the suppression of obscene 
publications, 1910; effected by section 432 of the Criminal 
Code ; 


(7) The Convention for the control of the trade in spirits, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, 1919; effected by the second Spirituous 
Liquors Ordinance, 1920; 


(8) The Convention for the control of the traffic in arms 
and ammunition, St. Germain-en-Laye, 1919; effected by the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921; and 


(9) The Convention concluded at the Second Opium Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1925; effected by the Dangerous Drugs 
Ordinance, 1926. 


Demographic Statistics. 


222. There is nothing to add to the information given in the 
previous reports. There can be no question but that the active 
campaign of development in respect of improved means of com- 
munication and methods of farming are resulting in providing 
greater inducements to the farmers to extend the area under 
cultivation, and thereby to check the large emigration to the Gold 
Coast which has been such a feature for many years. 

The census is not due to be taken again until the year 1981. 


Frontier. 


223. The Commissaire of the French Sphere of Togoland visited 
the Governor of the Gold Coast and discussed the preliminaries 
to the commencement of the delimitation of the frontier between 
the two Spheres. Complete agreement was reached as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the respective Boundary Commissioners, 
who commenced operations in December, 1926. 


Public Finances. 


224. The usual statements showing the revenue and expenditure 
in respect of the British Sphere for the year ending the 31st March, 
1926. are given in Appendix ‘'G.’’ In conformity with the 
direction contained in the Mandate this Sphere is administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast. Accordingly, it is necessary 
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to adopt some arbitrary basis for calculating the proportion of the 
revenue and expenditure of the Gold Coast which may be taken 
as being reasonably applicable to the British Sphere. The basis 
on which this calculation is made is that of the population as 
ascertained by the census taken in 1921. It is obvious that the 
figures arrived at by any such calculation are merely approximate. 
However, it has been found possible in certain cases to give 
approximate true totals, and these are indicated in the statement. 
The corresponding figures of revenue and expenditure for the 
previous year are also included in Appendix ‘‘G’’ in order to 
facilitate comparison therewith. 


225. The revenue for the year under review was £41,010 5s. 5d., 
and the expenditure was £103,538 lls. ld. The deficit of 
£62,528 5s. 8d. was met out of the revenue of the Gold Coast. 
The revenue of the British Sphere, however, shows an increase 
of £4,995 3s. 1ld., and the expenditure has likewise increased by 
£10,537 7s. 9d. 


226. The increase in revenue is mainly due to a larger pro- 
portion of Customs import duties, and the main increase in expendi- 
ture is attributable to the charges in respect of the Sinking Fund 
and interest on the Gold Coast 6 per cent. Loan, which became 
payable during the year, and for the share of expenses of raising 
the 44 per cent. Loan. 
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APPENDIX ‘ A.” 








Judicial Statistics. 
SouTHERN SEcTION. 





Offences. 1925. 

1. Offences against the State... cs Nil 
2. Offences against administration of Justice; ‘Perjury, etc. 1 
3. Offences against the Public Peace; Breach of Peace... 10 
4. Offences against Public Order Riots 28 a os Nil 
5. Murder bak 5 eS Bae oe se ee 2 
6. Attempted Murder des sas ie “ee _ he 2 
7. Homicide; Manslaughter ek ee des a er 3 
8. Rape ... a “a exe A ave ee0 see ae Nil 
9. Attempted rape ees as ae ae Sed Nil 
10. Wounding; assault with ‘intent aay ar soe oa 5 
11. Indecent assault ... ane oe re oe see a Nil 
12. Common assault ... pe aa ae ae a doe 29 
13. Assault of Police ... és ae 6 
14, Abduction and other Offences against ‘the person es te Nil 
15. Theft of property, Section 100 of the Criminal Code... 4 
16. Robbery nee $ es Nil 
17. Housebreaking Nil 
18. Petty Theft by Fraud; False Pretences; Conversion and 

Embezzlement... au 4 
19. Theft; Sections 271 and 272 of the Criminal Code a 11 
20. Motor Traffic Ordinance see ne 65 
21. Liquor Law ts 3 te ae wee os ie 1 
22. Drunkenness aes ae aes Se oy me Bes Nil 
23. Burglary... poe an os uA Nil 
24. Master and Servant Ordinance. aoe as ee an Nil 
25. Other Laws ea oe ae me 25 
26. Firearms’ Ordinance and Revenue Laws vee See Oh 
27. Municipal Offences; Nuisances; Doers ser Bicycle, 

and other Licences... . 10 
28. Receiving Stolen Property 2 ase Sad ae aes Nil 

NortHern SEcTION. 
Offences, 

1, Assault, ‘ite 
2. Stealing 
3. Riot 
4. Murder ec 
5. Health Acts ... 
6. Other Offences 


APPENDIX “ B.” 
Gold Coast Colony. 


1926. 
Nil 
Nil 


OnrvER BY THE PRovINCIAL COMMISSIONER OF THE EasTERN PROVINCE. 


No. 9 oF 1926. 
Unver THe Roaps ORDINANCE. 


Unver and by virtue of the provisions of subsection (1) of section 2 of 
the Roads Ordinance, I, Wituiam Jonny Anprew Jones, Acting Provincial 
‘ommissioner of the Eastern Province, do hereby amend the Order made 
under the statutory authority aforesaid on the 4th day of December, 1924 
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(Order by the Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern Province No. 2 of 
1925), as follows :— , 

(1) By substituting for the details relating to roads under the head 
of ‘‘ Ho District ’’ in the said Order, the details specified in the First 
Schedule to this Order; and 

(2) By substituting for the details relating to roads under the head 
“Ho District in the Schedule to the said Order, the details speci- 
fied in the Second Schedule to this Order. 


First: Schedule. 


Roap No. 1.—The road from Ho to the River Dsawe (Volta River and 
Ho Districts Boundary) via Sokode-Etoe—a distance of 104 miles more or 
less. 

Roap No. 2.—The road from Ho to the River Todschi (Anglo-French 
Boundary) near Nyive Preventive Service Station via Akuepe and Tokokoe 
—a distance of 143 miles more or less, 

Roap No. 3.—The road from Ho to Aferingbe Preventive Service 
Station via Agotime-Kpetoe and Sope—a distance of 38} miles more or 
less. 

Roap No. 4.—The road from Ho to Adaklu-Kpedshu via Adaklu-Helekpe 
—a distance of 13 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 5.—The road from Leklebi-Dafo via Logba-Wuinta and Have- 
Etoe to the bottom of the Kpeve-Bame Pass near Kpeve—a distance of 
24} miles more or less. 

Roap No. 6.—The road from the Volta River and Ho Districts Boundary 
near Bame via Hlefi, Akome and Kpedze to the Anglo-French Boundary 
near Honuta—a distance of 184 miles more or less. 

Roav No. 7.—The road from the Anglo-French Boundary near Leklebi- 
Kame via Ghefi-Hoeme and Kpando-Gabi to Nkonya-Wurupon—a distance 
of 324 miles more or less. 

Roan No. %.—The road from Kpando-Gabi market along the road to 
Dukludja, to a point where the road from Kpando Station joins it—a 
distance of } mile more or less, : 

Roap No, 9.—The road from Kpando to Vakpo-Apewni via Sovie-Djighe 
and Anfoe-Akukome—a distance of 104 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 10.—The road trom Leklebi-Fiape via Ve-Deme to Ve-Hoeme— 
a distance of 2} miles more or less. 

Roap No. 11.—The read trom Logha-Wuinta to the Santrokofi-Akpafu 
Boundary near Akpafu-Mpeasem via Ve-Ghodome, Ve-Koloenu and Gbi- 
Hohoe—a distance of 25 miles more or less, 

Roap No. 12.—The road from Logia-Lakpeti to Tafi-Atome—a distance of 
3 miles more or less. 





Tota, Mineace, 1934. 





Second Schedule, 
ae Ff Section of Road. — Miles. Stoal Responsible. Remarks, 
oad, ‘ 
1 Ho to R. Dsawor 
(Volta River and 
Ho Districts 
Boundary) :— 
Ho ... ea ease - Maintained by Public 
Work: Department, 
Sokode-Etoe we 44 Sokode-Etoe. 
Sokode-Kpakple .... 44 Sokode-Kpakple. 





104 


No. of 
Road. 


2 Ho to B. Topscai 
(Anglo-French 
Boundary) NEAR 
Nyive P. 8. 
STATION :— 

Ho- Dome ... aes 
Ho Kpenoe eee 
Akuepe-Atchati ... 
Akuepe-Gadja_—... 
Akuepe-Avenui ... 
Taingbe-Etoe 7 
Taingbe-Dsawe ... 
Taingbe-Atidji ... 
Taingbe-Anyigbe ... 
Tokokoe ... e 
Atikpui 
Ave... ons 
Shia wee ane 
Klave oe see 


Section of Road. Miles. 


mre 
~ 


_ 


wpe Ses to" no 





| 


3 Ho TO AFERINGBE 

P.S. STaTION :— 
Ho-Dome ... we, Tt 
Ho-Bankoe tec ew lE 
Ho-Hodjokope ... 1% 

Ho-Takla ... . 
Ho-Wayanu 
Ho-Hodjo ... we Ab. 
Ho-Wumenn seer) 2 
Agotime-Apegame 1a 
Agotime-Kpeto ... 7% 





Agotime-Adidome 14 
Agotime-Akpokope 34 





Sope ae we 2h 
Dyalele actin 18 
Aholukope ... we Qh 
Dakpa a a 3 
Nuvenu * 4 
Djadjepe ri a 
Have “ t 
Djayime ... ses, 1} 

384 

4 Ho To ADAKLU- 
KPpepsitu :-— 

Ho-Ahoe ... awe 8B 


Adaklu-Dadome ... 3 
Adaklu-Goepe ... $ 
Adaklu-Agblepe ... 14 
Adaklu-Tsirepe  ... a 
Adaklu-Abuadi + 
Adaklu-Toko + 
Adaklu-Ahloepe 4 
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Stool Responsible. Remarks. 


Akuepe-Atchati. 
Akuepe-Gadja. 
Akuepe- A venui. 
Taingbe-Etoe. 
Taingbe-Dsawe. 
Taingbe-Atidji. 
Taingbe-Anyigbe. 
Tokokoe. 
Atikpui. 

Ave. 

Shia. 

Klave. 


Ho-Dome. 

Ho-Bankoe. 

Ho-Hodjokope. 

Ho-Takla. 

Ho-Wayanu. 

Ho-Hodjo. 

Ho-Wumenu. 

Agotime-Apegame. 

Agotime-Kpeto ... Includes 23 miles of 
Boundary coad main- 
tained by French in 
alternate years. 

Agotime-Adidome. 

Agotime-Akpokope. 

Sope. 

Dijale'e. 

Aholukope. 

Dakpa. 

Nuvenu. 

Djadjepe. 

Have. 

Djayime. 


Ho-Ahoe. 
Adaklu-Dadome. 
Adaklu-Goepe. 
Adaklu-Agblepe. 
Adaklu-Tsirepe. 
Adaklu-Abuadi. 
Adaklu-Toko. 
Adaklu-Abloepe. 


No. of 


Seetion of Road. — Miles. 
Road, 

4— Ho To ADAKLU- 

cont. Krepsnu—cont, 
Adaklu-Helekpe ... 24 
Adaklu-Tsikama ... 1 
Adaklu-Kodabe ... 1 
Adaklu-Kpedshu ... = $ 

13 


5 Lexresr-DaFro To 
Kpeeve :— 
Leklebi-Dafo aes + 


Leklebi-Duga ee Le 
Leklebi-Fiape ase 4 


pages 
ie he 


Leklebi-Agbessia ... 
Ve-Deme ... 
. Logba-Wuinta 





Logba-Akusame 
Logba-Adiveme 
Logba-Adjakoe 
Logba-Lakpeti 
Avatime-Fume 
Tafi-Mado ... 
Tafi-Agome eae 
Nyangbo-Konda ... 
Nyanghbo-Gabepe ... 
Nyangbo-Fiape 
Nyangbo Odumase 
Nyangbo-Emli_... 
Nyangbo-Sroe_... 
Nyangbo-Nyingbe... 
Have-Agome oe 
Have-Akleme 
Have-Etoe ... os 
-Woadse-Agate ... 
Woadse- . Ge 
Goviepe-Agodome... + 
Goviere-Kowu ... 1 
Kpeve eee Se gat | 


244 


yew 
ee 


_ 
1 A a ae he I Bape Ne 


eee 








6 Vora River-HoDis- 
TRICTS BOUNDARY 
NEAR BAME TO 
ANGLO- FRENCH 
BouNnDARY NEAR 
Honora :— 

Goviepe-Todji ... 1 
Kpale . one 
Todome we 
Hlefi-Tchiranumu 
Hlefi-Domepe oes 
Hlefi-Todome aoe 
Hlefi-Etoe 


Se he ae he of ee 


162 
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Stool Responsible. Remarks 


Adaklu-Helekpe. 
Adaklu-Tsikama. 
Adaklu-Kodabe. 

Adaklu-K pedshu. 


Leklebi-Dafo: ... Joins road No. 7 at 


Leklebi-Dafo. 


Leklebi-Duga. 
Leklebi-Fiape ... Joins road No. 10, 300 
ards from Leklebi- 
: ‘jape. 
Leklebi- A gbessia. 
Ve-Deme. x 
Logba-Wuinta ... Joins road No. 11 at 


Logba-Wuinta. 
Logba-Akusar e, 
Logba-Adiveme 
Logba-Adjakoe. 
Logba-Lakpeti. 
Avatime-Fume. 
Tafi-Mado. 
Tafi-Agome. 
Nyangbo-K onda. 
Nyangbo-Gabepe. 
Nyangbo-Fiape. 
Nyangbo-Odumase. 
Nyangbo- Emi. 
Nyangbo-Sroe. 
Nyangbo-Nyingbe. 
Have-Agome. 
Have-Akleme. 
Have-Etoe. 
Woadse- Agate. 
Woadse. 
Goviepe-Agodome. 
Goviepe-Kowu. 
Kpeve. 


Goviepe-Todji. 
Kpale. 

Todome. 
Hlefi-Tchiranumu. 
Hlefi-Domepe. 
Hlefi-Todome. 
Hlefi-Etoe. 


No. of 
Road. 


Section of Road, 


6— Votta River - Ho 


cont, 


Districts Boun- 

DARY, Erc.—cont. 
Anfoevi-Gbogame 
Anfoevi-Tchebi_ ... 
Saviepe-Gbogame 
Saviepe-Deme wee 
Saviepe-Agbopo ... 
Daolo-Kpoeta one 
Dsolo-Gbogame ... 
Akome-Agate avs 
Akome-.Gbogame ... 
Akome-Gbota ane 
Kpedze-Todze_... 
Kpedze-Awlime 
Kpedze-Anoe 
Honuta... oe 


7 ANGLO-FRENCH 


BouNnDARY NEAR 
LEKuEBI - KaAME 
To NKONYA- 
WURUPON :— 
Leklebi-Kame_..... 


Leklebi-Dafo aa 
Liati-Agbonyra ... 


Liati- Datew oe 
Liati-Darekpodji ... 


Ve-Deme, Ve-Hoeme 


Ve-Ghodome eee 
Ve-Golokuati ons. 


Gbefi-Hoeme aoe 
Ghefi-Ton ... 5 
Kpando-Gadja 7 
Kpando - Dzogbesi - 
Anti. 
Kpando-Konda_... 
Kpando-Gabi eee 
Kpando-Tsakpe 
Kpando-Zongo 
Kpando-Aloi 
Kpando-Abaun... 
Kpando-Feasi ae 
Kpando- Aghenohoe 
Kpando-Dafo we 
Nkonya-Akloba ... 
nya-Ahenkro ... 
tehumuru 
y adjebi ... 
Nkonya Ntameda ... 
Nkonya-Tepo ove 
Nkonya-Wurupon... 

















Milex, 


ee 
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Stool Rexponsible. Remarks, 


Anfoevi-Gbogame. 
Anfoevi-Tchebi. 
Saviepe-G bogame. 
Saviepe-Deme. 
Saviep--Agbopo. 
Dsolo-K poeta. 
Dsolo-Gbogame. 
Akome- Agate. 
Akome-Gbogame. 
Akome-Ghota. 
Kpedze-Todze. 
Kpedze-Awlime. 
Kpedze-Anoe. 
Honuta. 


Leklebi-Kame ... Joins Road No. 5 at 
Leklebi-Dafo. 
Leklebi-Dafo. 
Liati-Agbonyra ... Liati - Dumase 
assists. 


also 


Liati-Datem 

Liati-Darekpodji... Each village takes one 
side of road. 

Each village takes one 
side of road. 


Ve-Deme, Ve- 
Hoeme. 
Ve-Ghodome. 
Ve-Gulokuati. Joins Road No. 11, 200 
yards from Golokuati. 
Gbefi-Hoeme. 
Gbefi-Ton. 
Kpando-Gadja 
Kpando-Dzogbesi- 
Anti. 
Kpando-Konda. 
Kpando-Gabi. 
Kpando-Tsakre. 
Hausa-Community. 
Kpando-Aloi. 
Kpando-Abaun, 
Kpando-Fessi. 
Kpando-Agbenohoe. 
Kpando-Dafo. 
Nkonya-Akloba. 
Nkonya- Ahenkro. 
Nkonya-Ntchumuru. 
Nkonya-Kadjebi. 
Nkonya-Ntameda. 
Nkonya-Tepo. 
Nkouya-Wurupon 
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Bear Section of Road. Miles. Stool Responsible. Remarka, 
8 Kpanpo MaRKET TO 
Kpanpo Sta- 
TION :— 
Kpando-Tsakpe ... %  Kpando-Tsakpe. 


9 Kpranpo To VagPpo 


APEWU :— 
Kpando-Tsakpe .. % Kopando-Tsakpe. 
Kpando-Aziavi ... 12 Kpando-Aziavi. 
Sovie-Konta 4 Sovie-Konta. 
Sovie-Abayeme + Sovie-Abayemi. 
Sovie-Djigbe Sovie-Djigbe. 


Anfoe-Djana a Anfoe-Djana. 
Anfoe-Akukome ... 
Anfoe-Gblenko Anfo Gblenko. 


es ee 
Anfoe-Adame ... 1 Anfoe- Adame. 
1 
1 
t 
Vakpo-Djogbati ... + Vakpo-Djogbati. 
+ 
4 


Anfoe-Akukome. 


Vakpo-Fodome Vakpo-Fodome. 
Vakpo-Apewui ... Vakpo-Apewui. 


10 LEKLEBI-FIaAPE TO 
Ve-HoemeE :— 
Leklebi-Fiape eee 4  Leklebi-Fiape ... Joins road No. 5, 300 
yards from Leklebi- 


Fiape. 
Ve-Deme ... «14 Ve-Deme. 
‘Ve-Hoeme ... wee + Ve-Hoeme +. Joins road No. 11 at 
Ve-Hoeme. 
24 
11 LocBa- Wointa TO 
SaNTROKOFI - AK- 
paru Bounpary 
NEAR AKPAFU- 
MPpEAsEM :— 
Logba-Wuinta oo Logba-Wuinta ... Joins Road No. 5 at 


Logba-Wouinta. 
Ve-Agbome ... ws 14 Ve-Agbome. 


Ve-Hoeme-... tes +  Ve-Hoeme +. Joins Road No. 10 a 
Ve-Hoeme. 

Ve-Gbodome 23. Ve-Ghodome. 

Ve-Golokuati 2 Ve-Golokuati ... Jcins Road No. 7, 200 


yards from Golokuati. 
Ve-Koloenu se 33> -Ve-Koloenu. 
Gbi-Evegbe we 4  Ghi-Evegbe. 
Gbi-Kleujo... Ser Gbi-Kledjo. 


Gbi-Atabu ... es 4 Gbi-Atabu. 
Gbi-Kpoeta Ae ok Gbi-K poeta. 
Gbi-Hohoe... we = 1 Gbi-Hohoe 
Gbi-Zongo ... eee 4 Hausa Community. 
Gbi-Bla_... o. 14 Gbi-Bla. 


Santrokofi-Benua... 1% Santrokofi-Benua. 
Santrokofi-Bume ... 4  Santrokofi-Bume. 
Santrokofi-Gbodome 14 Santrokofi-Ghodome. 
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No. A 
Ro ngs Section of Road. Miles. Stoo. Responsible. Remarks, 


12 Loapa - Lakpetr To 
TAFI-ATOME:— 
Logba-Lakpeti ... 3 Logba-Lakpeti ... Joins Road No. 5 at 
. F Logba- Lakpeti. 
Avatime-Djokpe ... 1% Avatime-Djokpe. 
Tafi-Atome eee 3 Tafi-Atome. 


3 





Given under my hand at Koforidua this 24th day of August, 1926. 
(Sgd.) W. J. A. Jones, 


Acting Commissioner of the 
Eastern Province. 


APPENDIX ‘“C.” 


Return of Free Labourers employed. .by Departments of 
Government in 1926. 


Department, Number of Labourers. Netere, of Paeane ‘ 
_ Nil. _ _- 


APPENDIX “D.” 
Gold Coast Colony. 
No. 26 of 1926. 


I assent, 
F. G. Gueeisnere, 


Governor. 
14th December, 1926. 
AN Orpinance to make further and better provision for the regulation of 
the Importation, Exportation, Manufacture, Sale, and Use of Opium 
and of certain other Dangerous Drugs and Substances, and for purposes 
connected therewith. 
[1st January, 1927.] 


Wuerzeas it is desirable to adopt appropriate statutory measures for duly 
implementing with respect to the Gold Coast Colony the provisions of the 
Convention concluded at the Second Opium Conference held at Geneva 
under the auspices of the League of Nations and signed at Geneva on the 
nineteenth day of February, 1925: 


Now TuHererore BE IT Exactep by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows :—- 


Short titleand 1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 
eouunente 1926,”’ and shall come into force on the first day of January, 1927, 
ment 0: 

Ordinance. 
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Part I. 
Interpretation und Definitions. 


-. {n this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires,— 


“Coca leaf '’ means the leaf of the Erythroxylon Coca Lamarck and 
the Erythroxylon Novogranatense (Morris) Hieronymus and_ their 
varieties, belonging to the family of Erythroxylaceae, and the leaf of 
other species of this genus from which it may be found possible to 
extract cocaine either directly or by chemical transformation ; 

“ Cocaine’? means methyl-benzoyl Laevo-Ecgonine ([a] 39°= -1604 
in 20 per cent solution of chloroform), of which the formula is C,, 
H,, NO,; 

“ Colony ’”? means the Gold Coast Colony and includes the territorial 
waters thereof; 

“Convention ’’ means the Convention concluded at the Second Opium 
Conference held under the auspices of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and signed at Geneva on the nineteenth day of February, 1925; 

‘* Corresponding law ’’ means any law stated in a certificate purport- 
ing to be issued by or on behalf of the Government of any country or 
territory to be a law providing for the control and regulation in that 
country or territory of the manufacture, sale, use, export, and import 
of drugs and substances in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
vention or of the International Opium Convention signed at the Hague 
on the twenty-third day of January, 1912; and any statement in any 
such certificate (or in any official copy thereof) as to the effect of the 
law mentioned in the certificate (or in any official copy thereof), or any 
statement in any such certificate (or in any official copy thereof) that 
any facts constitute an offence against that law, shall be conclusive; 

‘Crude cocaine’? means any extract of the coca leaf which can be 
used directly or indirectly for the manufacture of cocaine; 

“ Diacetylmorphine ’’? means Diacetylmorphine (Diamorphine, heroin) 
having the formula ©,, H,, NO,; 

“Duly qualified Veterinary Surgeon” means the holder of any de- 
gree, diploma, or licence entitling him to registration in Great Britain 
as a veterinary surgeon; 

‘« Ecgonine ’? means Laevo-Ecgonine ([@] 19°0= - 4596 in 5 per cent. 
solution of water), of which the formula is C,H,, NO, H,O, and all 
the derivatives of Laevo-Ecgonine which might serve industrially for 
its recovery ; 

‘«Indian hemp’? means the dried flowering or fruiting tops of the 
pistillate plant Cannabis sativa L. from which the resin has not been 
extracted, under whatever name they may be designated in commerce. 
and includes the resin obtained from the growing plant; 

“Medicinal opium” means raw opium which has undergone the 
processes necessary to adapt it for medicinal use in accordance with 
the requirements of the British Pharmacopeia, whether in powder form 
or granulated or otherwise, or mixed with neutral materials; 


‘‘ Morphine’? means the principal alkaloid of opium having the 
chemical formula C,, H,, NO,; 


‘Prepared opium ’’ means opium prepared for smoking, and includes 
dross and any other residues remaining after opium has been smoked; 


‘Raw opium’ means the spontaneously coagulated juice obtained 
from the capsules of the Papaver somniferum L., which has only been 
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Interpretation 
and defini- 
tions. 


al 
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submitted to the necessary manipulations for packing and transport, 
whatever its content of morphine; 

“Substance ’ shall include drug; 

“Ordinance ’’ includes regulation; 

‘Prescribed ’’ means prescribed by this Ordinance; 

References to Parts and sections are references to Parts and sections 
of this Ordinance; and 

“ Regulation ’? means a regulation made under section 28. 


Parr II. 


Internal Control of Raw Opium and Coca Leaves. 


Restriction 3. No person shall import or bring into the Colony any raw opium or 


onimportation 4, - 7 Fi ri i ori 5 
cfruopinm <o°o leaves except under licence of the Governor and into prescribed ports 
and coca or places. 

leaves. — 

Restriction on 4. (1) No person shall export from the Colony any raw opium or coca 


exportation of pea ny cote 4 Bi ere ff J 
raw opium and leaves except under licence of the Governor and from prescribed ports or 


coca leaves. places. ' : 
(2) If at any time the importation of raw opium or coca leaves into a 


foreign country or territory is prohibited or restricted by the laws of that 
country or territory, there shall, while that prohibition or restriction is 
in force, be attached to every licence issued under this Part authorising 
the exportation of raw opium or coca leaves from the Colony such conditions 
as appear to the Governor necessary for preventing or restricting. as the 
case may be, the exportation of raw opium or coca leaves from the Colony 
to that country or territory during such time as the importation of raw 
opium or coca leaves into that country or territory is so prohibited or re- 
stricted as aforesaid. And any such licences issued before the said prohibi- 
tion or restriction came into force shall, if the Governor so directs, be 
deemed to be subject to the like conditions. 





Power to 5. Provision may be made by regulations for controlling or restricting 
Seach te the production, possession, sale, and distribution of raw opium or coca 
and dealingin leaves, and in particular, but without prejudice to the generality of the 
raw opium or foregoing power, ror prohibiting the production, possession, sale, or distr 
coca leaves. bution of raw opium or coca leaves except by persons licensed or otherwise 


authorised in that behalf. 














Part III. 


Internal Control of Prepared Opium. 


Prohibition of 6. No person shali import, bring into, or export from, the Colony any 
importation prepared opium. 
or exportation 
of prepared 
opium. 
Uegalty for, 7. If any persou— 
manufactur- : F . 
dg selling: (a) manutactures, sells, or otherwise deals in, prepared opium; or 
i (b) has in his possession any prepared opium; or 


using, ete, 
prepared 4 (c) being the occupier of any premises permits those premises to be 
opium. used for the purpose of the preparation of opium for smoking or of the 
sale or smoking of prepared opium; or 
fd) is concerned in the management of any premises used for any 
such purpose as aforesaid; or 
(rv) has in his possession any pipes or other utensils for use in con 
nection with the smoking of opium or any utensils used in connection 
with the preparation of opium for smoking; or 
(f) smokes or otherwise uses prepared opium, or frequents any place 
used for the purpose of opium smoking; 
he shall be guilty or an offence against this Ordinance, 
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Parr IV. 
Internal Control of Certuin Manufactured Drugs. 


8. (1) The provisions of this Part shall apply to the under-mentioned 
substances only; and the provisions of this Ordinace shall in their applica- 
tion with respect to this Part be read and construed accordingly, anything 
in such provisions to the contrary notwithstanding :— 

(a) Medicinal opium; 

(b) Crude cocaine and ecgonine; 

(c) Morphine, diacetylmorphine, cocaine, and their respective salts; 

(d) All preparations officinal and non-officinal (including the so-called 
anti-opium remedies) containing not less than 0.2 per cent. of morphine 
or not less than 0.1 per cent. of heroin or cocaine; 

(e) All preparations containing diacetylmorphine; 

(f) Galenical preparations (extract and tincture) of Indian hemp; 

(g) Any other narcotic drug to which the Convention may be applied 
as respects Great Britain under the provisions of Article 10 thereof; 
and 

(A) Any other narcotic drug to which the provisions of this Part may 
be applied by Order of the Governor in Council; and the Governor 
in Council is hereby empowered so to apply the said provisions to any 
narcotic drug which may from time to time appear to him to fall 
within the principles and policy embodied in this Part. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (1) of this section, percentages in the 
case of liquid preparations shall be calculated on the basis that a prepara- 
tion containing one per cent. of any substance means a preparation in 
which one gramme of the substance, if a solid, or one millilitre of the 
substance, if a liquid, is contained in every one hundred millilitres of the 
preparation, and so in proportion for any greater or less percentage. 








9. No person shall import, bring into, or export from, the Colony any 
drug to which this Part applics, except under licence of the Governor. 


10. (1) For the purpose of preventing the improper use of the substances 
to which this Part applies, provision may be made by regulations for con- 
trolling the manufacture, sale, possession, and distribution of those sub- 
stances, and in particular, but without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, for— 

(a) prohibiting the manufacture of any substance to which this Part 
applies except on premises licensed for the purpose and subject to any 
conditions specified in the licence; and 

(v) prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or distribution of any sucn 
substance except by persons licensed or otherwise authorised under the 
regulations and subject to any conditions specified in the licence or 
authority; and 

(c) regulating the issue by registered medical practitioners, registered 
dentists, and by duly qualified veterinary surgeons of prescriptions con- 
taining any such substance and the dispensing of any such prescriptions ; 
and 

(d) requiring persons engaged in the manutacture, sale, or distribu- 
tion of any such substance to keep such books and to furnish such 
information either in writing or otherwise as may be prescribed. 

(2) The regulations hereinabove in this section referred to shall provide 
for authorising any person who lawfully keeps open shop for the retailing of 
Poisons in accordance with the provisions of the Druggists Ordinance— 

(a) to manufacture at the shop in the ordinary course of his retail 
business any preparation, admixture, or extract of any substance to 
which this Part applies; or 
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(6) to carry on at the shop the business of retailing, dispensing, or 
compounding any such substance; 
subject to the power of the Governor to withdraw the authorisation in the 
case of a person who hag been convicted of an offence against this Ordinance, 
and who cannot, in the opinion of the Governor, properly be allowed to 
carry on the business of manufacturing, selling, or distributing, as the 
case may be, any such substance. 

(3) Nothing in any regulation contained shall be construed as authorising 
the sale, or the keeping of an open shop for the retailing, dispensing, or 
compounding of, poisons by any person who is not duly qualified in that 
behalf under, or otherwise than in accordance with, the provisions of the 
Druggists Ordinance, or as derogating from the provisions of the said 
Ordinance, for prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the sale of poisons. 


Part V. 
Indian Hemp. 


11. No person shall import into, or export from, the Colony, or trade 
in, be in possession of, or produce the resin obtained from, Indian hemp. 


12. No person shall cultivate, sell, purchase, or be in possession of the 
whole or any portion of the plant CANNABIS SATIVA (excluding the 
medical preparations thereof). 


Parr VI. 
Control of External Trade. 


13. (1) Separate import licences shall be required for each importation 
ot any of the articles or substances to which Part Il. or Part LV. applies, 
And every such licence shall state the quantity to be imported, the name 
and address of the exporter. 

(2) Every such import licence shall also specify the period within which 
the importation is to be effected, but may allow the importation to be 
effected in more than one consignment. 

(3) When the importation has been effected, or when the period fixed for 
the importation has expired, the competent Government authority shall 
return the export licence, with an endorsement to, that effect, to the Govern- 
ment of the exporting country or territory; and the endorsement shall 
specify the amount actually imported. 


14, (1) Separate export licences shall be required for each exportation 
of any of the articles or substances to which Part Il, or Part LV. applies; 
and every such licence shall state the quantity to be exported, the name 
and address of the exporter, and the name and address of the importer. 

(2) Before the issue of any such export licence, there shall be required 
an import certificate, issued by the Government of the importing country 
or territory and certifying that the importation is approved; which import 
certificate shall be produced by the person or establishment applying for the 
export licence. The said import certificate shall in substance follow the 
model form set forth in the Schedule to this Ordinance. 

(3) Every such export licence shall also specify the period within which 
the exportation is to be effected, and shall state the number and date of 
the import certificate and the authority by whom it has been issued. 

(4) A copy of the export licence shall accompany the consignment, and 
the competent Government authority issuing the export licence shall send 
a copy thereof to the Government of the importing country or territory. 
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(5) if a less quantity than that specified in the export licence is actually 
exported, the quantity actually exported shall be noted by the competent 
Government authority on the export licence and on any official copy thereof. 

(6) In the case of an application to export a consignment to any country 
or territory for the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse in that 
country or territory, a special certificate from the Government of that 
country or territory, certifying that it has approved the introduction of 
the consignment for the said purpose, may be accepted in place of the 
import certificate referred to in subsection (2) of this section. In such a 
case, the export licence shall specify that the consignment is exported for 
the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse. 


15. Subject as hereinafter in this section provided, the transhipment 
within the Colony of any of the substances defined in section 2 is hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Provided that this provision shall not apply in cases where the transport 
is effected by air, if the aircraft passes over the Oolony without landing. 
Provision may be made by regulation to deal with cases where the aircraft 
actually descends into the Colony. 


And provided further that the said prohibition shall not apply to the 
transport of any of the said substances by post. 


16. (1) In the case of the substances which are defined in section 2 and 
which are brought within the territorial waters of the Colony consigned 
to some place elsewhere than within the Colony and which are not to be 
transhipped within such territorial waters, the following special provisions 
shall apply :— 

(a) None of the said substances shall be— 


(i) removed from the ship on which they were brought into the 
said territorial waters, or 

(ii) removed from the said territorial waters, except under and 
in accordance with an appropriate written authority issued for that 
purpose by the competent Customs authority ; 


(b) The chest, box, case, or package containing the said substances 
shall be imported, and shall while in the said territorial waters be 
maintained, unopened and unbroken, unless it is opened or broken 
during and for the purposes of some search authorised by this 
Ordinance; and 

(c) ‘The removal of the said substances from the said territorial 
waters shall be reported in writing to the competent Customs authority, 
by the owner, charterer, or agent of the ship within three days after 
the departure out of the said territorial waters of the ship on which 
the said substances are so removed. 


(2) So far as respects the special cases of transit referred to in sub- 
section (1) of this section, the provisions hereinabove in this Ordinance con- 
tained relating to the importation and exportation of any of the said 
substances shall have effect and be construed together with and subject 
to the provisions of this section; and, where the former provisions ditfer 
from the latter provisions, the former shall be deemed to be relaxed 
accordingly. 


17. The master of every ship entering the territorial waters of the 
Colony shall at the first port of entry make a declaration to the competent 
Customs authority as to whether or not the ship is carrying any of the 
substances defined in section 2 (other than those contained in the medical 
stores of the ship); and, if the ship is carrying any of such substances, the 
master shall declare to the competent Customs authority all relevant details 
relating thereto. Full particulars as to the description, weight, consignors, 
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consignees, and destination, of the said substances, and as to the marks and 
numbers of the cases in which they are contained shall appear in the 
manifest of the said ship. 


18. Notwithstanding anything herein contained, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor to suspend the operation of any or all of the provisions of this 
Part and of any regulations relating thereto in so far as he shall consider 
such suspension necessary or desirable in respect of the operation of this 
Part or of the said regulations prior to the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, or in respect of trade with countries which are not parties 
to the Convention. 





Part VII. 
Ancillary and General Provisions, 

19. (1) Any police officer or other person authorised in that behalf by 
any general or special order of the Governor shall, for the purposes of the 
execution of this Ordinance, have power to enter the premises of any 
person carrying on the business of a producer, manufacturer, seller, or 
distributor of any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to 
which Part LV. or Part V. applies. and to demand the production of and to 
inspect any books or documents relating to dealings in any such articles 
or substances and to inspect any stocks of any such articles or substances. 

(2) If a Police Magistrate or District Commissioner is satisfied by in- 
formation on oath that there is reasonable ground for suspecting that any 
of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which Part IV or 
Part V applies are, in contravention of the provisions of this Ordinance, 
in the possession or under the control of any person in any premises, or 
that any document directly or indirectly relating to or connected with any 
transaction or dealing which was, or with any intended transaction or 
dealing which would if carried out be, an offence against this Ordinance, 
or in the case of a transaction or dealing carried out or intended to be 
carried out in any place outside the Colony, an offence against the provisions 
of any corresponding law in force in that place, is in the possession or 
under the control of any person in any premises, he may grant a search 
warrant authorising any police officer named in the warrant, at any time 
or times within one month from the date of the warrant, to enter, if need 
be by force, the premises named in the warrant, and to search the premises 
and any persons found therein, and, if there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting that an offence against this Ordinance has heen committed in 
relation to any euch articles or substances as aforesaid which may be found 
in the premises or in the possession of any such persons, or that any 
document which may be so found is such a document as aforesaid, to seize 
and detain those articles or substances or that document, as the case may be. 

(3) If any person wilfully delays or obstructs any person in the exercise 
of his powers under this section or fails to produce or conceals or attempts 
to conceal any such books, stocks, substances, drugs, or documents as 
aforesaid, he shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance. 


20, Any police officer may arrest without a warrant any person who has 
committed, or attempted to commit, or is reasonably suspected by such 
police officer of having committed or attempted to commit, an offence 
against this Ordinance, if he has reasonable ground for believing that that 
person will ahscond unless arrested, or if the name and address of that 
person are unknown to and cannot be ascertained by him. 


21. (1) Articles prohibited to he imported by virtue of this Ordinance 
shall be deemed to be included among the articles specified in the appropriate 
and corresponding categories contained in section 27 of the Customs 
Ordinance, 1923; and the provisions of this Ordinance relating to the 
prohibition of the export of articles shall have effect as though they were 
included in that Ordinance; and the provisions of that Ordinance and of 
any Ordinance amending or extending that Ordinance shall apply accordingly. 
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(2) If any articles prohibited to be exported by virtue of this Ordinance 
are exported from the Colony in contravention thereof, or brought to a 
quay or other place to be shipped for the purpose of heing water-horne to 
be so exported, the exporter or his agent shall be liable to the same 
penalty as that to which a person is liable under section 126 of the Customs 
Ordinance, 1923, for illegally importing prohibited articles. 


22. (1) Any person— 


(#) who acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any regula- 
tion; or 

(b) who acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any of the 
terms or conditions of any licence issued or authority granted under or 
in pursuance of this Ordinance; or 

(©) who for the purpose of obtaining, whether for himself or for any 
other person, the issue, grant, or renewal of any such hvence or 
authority as aforesaid, makes any declaration or statement which is 
false in any particular, or knowingly utters, produces, or makes use 
of, any such declaration or statement or any document containing the 
same; or 

(ad) who does any act or makes any omission which in this Ordinance 
is declared to be or is created an offence against this Ordinance; or 

(ec) who within the Colony aids, abets, counsels, or procures the 
commission in any place outside the Colony of any offence punishable 
under the provisions of any corresponding law in force in that place, 
or does any act preparatory to, or in furtherance of, any act which 
if committed within the Colony would constitute an offence against 
this Ordinance; 

shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance. 


(2) Every person convicted of an offence against this Ordinance shall, 
in respect of each offence (except as provided in the proviso to this sub- 
section, and except as shall in respect of any particular offence against 
any regulation be otherwise expressly provided by regulation), be liable— 








(a) on conviction on information, to a fine not excecding one thousand 
pounds, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding ten years, or 
to both such fine and imprisonment; or 


(¥) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty pounds, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding twelve 
months, or to both such fine and imprisonment; 


And every such person shall in every case on conviction in either of such 
manners as aforesaid for the offence, forfeit to His Majesty all articles 
in respect of which the offence was committed; and the Court before which 
the offender was convicted may order any forfeited articles to be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of as the Court shall think fit. 


Provided always that no person shall, on conviction for any offence of 
contravening or failing to comply with any regulation relating to the 
keeping ut books or to the issuing or dispensing of prescriptions containing 
any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which Part IV 
applies, be sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine or to 
pay a fine exceding fifty pounds, if the Court dealing with the case is 
satisfied that the offence was committed through inadvertence and was not 
preparatory to, or committed in the course of, or in connection with, the 
commission or intended commission of any other offence against this 
Ordinance. 


(3) If any person attempts to commit an offence against this Ordinance, 
er solicits or incites another person to commit such an offence, he shall, with- 
out prejudice to any other liability, be liable to the same punishment and 
forfeiture as if he had committed an offence against this Ordinance. 
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(4) Where a person convicted of an offence against this Ordinance is a 
Company, the chairman and every director and every officer concerned in 
the management of the Company (whether locally only or otherwise) shalt 
be guilty of the like offence, unless he proves to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the act constituting the offence took place without his knowledge 
or consent, 

(5) It shall not be necessary in any proceedings against any person for 
an offence against this Ordinance to negative by evidence any licence, 
authorisation, authority, or other matter of exception for detence; and the 
burden of proving any such matter shall be on the person seeking to avail 
himself thereof. 


23. (1) So much of section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance (which prescribes 
certain requirements to be observed in the sale of poisons) as requires an 
entry in the Sale of Poisons Book to be kept under that section to be 
signed by the purchaser, shall not, if the conditions specified in subsection (2) 
of this section are fulfilled, apply where the purchaser is a registered medicai 
practitioner, a registered dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, 
and the purchase is made by him for the purpose of hs profession and is 
of one or more of the articles or substances defined in section 2 of this 
Ordinance or to which Part IV or Part V applies. 

(2) The conditions to be fulfilled for the purposes of this section are the 
following : — 

(a) There must have been received by the seller before the sale an 
order in writing signed by the purchaser stating his name and address 
and the uname and quantity of the article to be purchased; 


(b) The seller must be reasonably satisfied that the signature affixed 
to the order is in fact the signature of the person purporting to sign 
it, and that that person is a registered medical practitioner, a registered 
dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon ; 

(c) The article sold, if sent by post to the purchaser, must be sent 
by registered post; 

(d) The seller must enter in the said Sale of Poisons Book, in the 
column assigned to the signatures of purchasers, the words “ signed 
order,” followed by the date on which the order is executed, and must 
preserve the order for a period of two years trom the date on which 
the final entry in the book is made: 

Provided that, if a seller is reasonably satisfied that a registered medical 
practitioner, a registered dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, 
desiring to purchase a poison urgently requires it for the purpose of his 
profession, but is, by reason of some emergency, unable, before delivery, 
either to furnish to the seller an order in writing duly signed, or to attend 
and sign the book, the seller may send the poison to the purchaser to be 
handed over to him either in exchange for such an order or on an under- 
taking by the purchaser to furnish such an order to the seller within the 
twenty-four hours next following. 

(3) If any purchaser by whom any such undertaking as aforesaid has been 
given fails to deliver to the seller a signed order in accordance with such 
undertaking, or if any person for the purpose of obtaining delivery of any 
poison under the proviso to subsection (2) of this section makes a statement 
which is to his knowledge false, he shall be deemed to have contravened 
the provisions of clause (b) of section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance, and 
shall be punishable accordingly under the provisions of section 17 of the 
said Ordinance. 

(4) The provisions hereinabove in this section contained shall, so far as 
the operation of this section extends, be deemed to be in supersession of the 
provisions set forth in the proviso to section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance. 
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24. Licences, authorisations, permits, or authorities issued or granted 
under this Ordinance may be issued or granted on such terms and subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed, or as the officer issuing or granting 
the same shall either generally or in any particular instance think proper ; 
and in such case such terms and conditions shall be binding on and observed 
by the licensee or grantee, as the case may be. 


25. It shall be lawful for the Governor by Order under his hand to 
delegate to any fit and proper officer authority to exercise (subject to any 
limitations which may in such Order be specified) any of the powers and 
functions vested in the Governor by this Ordinance, other than those 
expressed to be vested in the Governor in Council; and thereupon such 
officer shall, to the extent of such delegation, be deemed to be empowered 
and authorised to exercise such powers and functions accordingly. 


26. It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council by Order to declare 
that the provisions of this Ordinance shall not be applicable to preparations 
containing any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which 
Part IV. or Part V. applies in respect of which preparations the Council 
of the League of Nations shall have communicated to the Imperial Govern- 
ment under the provisions of Article 8 of the Convention a finding of 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations that such preparations 
cannot give rise to the drug habit on account of the medicaments with 
which the said substances are compounded and which in practice preclude 
the recovery of the sald articles or substances. 


27. The provisions contained in and the powers conferred by this 
Ordinance shall, except so far as may otherwise expressly be enacted or 
provided, be in addition to and not in derogation of any other statutory 
or other legal provisions or powers existing under any statute, ordinance, 
or other law, for the time being in force in the Colony. 


28.—(1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make regulations 
for the further, better, or more convenient effectuation of any of the 
provisions or purposes of this Ordinance, and in particular, but without 
derogating from the generality of the provision last aforesaid, with respect 
to any or all of the following matters :— 


(a) The matters referred to in sections 5, 10, and 11; 

(b) The modification of penalties in the special instances referred to 
in subsection (2) of section 22; 

(c) The prescription of forms and fees in connection with any matter 
under this Ordinance; 

(d The prescription of anything which requires to be or which may 
be prescribed under this Ordinance; and 

(e) The co-ordination of the administration of the provisions of this 
Ordinance with respect to the Gold Coast Colony with the administra- 
tion of such provisions with respect to Ashanti, the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, and the British Sphere of Togoland, the said 
Ordinance being in force therein. 


(2) All regulations made under subsection (1) of this section shall be 
published in the Gazette, and shall thereupon have the same force and 
effect as if enacted herein, either immediately or from such later date as 
may therein or in their regard be provided. 


29. The Opium Ordinance is hereby repealed. 
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ScHEDULE. 


Mover Form or Import Cegrtiricate. 
International Opium Convention. 
CertiFICATE oF OrFiciaL APPROVAL oF Import. 


I hereby certify that the Ministry of , 
being the Ministry charged with the administration of the law relating 
to the dangerous drugs to which the International Opium Convention of 
5 applies, has approved the importation by 





(b) of 


from (c) 


subject to the following conditions :— 


(@) 
and is satisfied that the consignment proposed to be imported is required : 
(1) For legitimate purposes (in the case of raw opium and the coca 
leat)* ; 
(2) Solely for medicinal or scientific purposes (in the case of drugs 
to which Chapter III. of the Convention applies and Indian hemp). 


Signed on behalf of the Ministry of. 





(Signature) 
(Official Rank) 


(Date) 


Passed in the Legislative Council this Sixteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-six. 





D. B. SrratHarmn, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council, 


This Printed Impression has been carefully compared by me with the 
Bill which has passed the Legislative Council, and found to be a true and 
correct printed copy of the said Bill. 

D. B. Srratuan, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 





> Where the uve of prepared opium has not yet been suppressed and it is desired to import 
raw opium for the manufacture of prepared opium, the certificate should be to the effect that 
the raw opium to be imported is required for the purpose of manufacturing prepared opium 
for the use under Government restrictlous pending complete suppression, and that it will not 
be re-exported. 
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APPENDIX “ E.” 


Memorandum by the Governor, dated 23rd February, 1925, on Education 
in the Northern Territories. 


1. Preset State or ProcRess or THE Natives OF THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES. 


The area and population of the Northern Territories, including the 
northern portion of the British Mandate of Togo, are respectively and 
approximately 35,000 ‘square miles and 560,000 people. 

The country is more than 50 years behind Ashanti and the Gold Coast 
Colony in progress from a primitive to a higher state of civilisation. The 
difference between the peoples of the Northern Territories and those of 
the south is very marked. Drought, pestilence, famine, and rare contact 
with Europeans have all tended to keep the Northern Territories tribes 
in a very primitive state. In many parts the people wear few clothes, 
if any; their habits of living are still generally on a low grade, and they 
are apt—-often out of sheer nervousness—to fire poisoned arrows at each 
other and strangers, or to kill each other for offences which 
in the south would be punished by Police Magistrates with 
imprisonment. In the few months during which the rains last 
the whole population is busily employed in planting yams, maize, 
guinea-corn, and groundnuts for their food supply during the long period 
of eight or nine months of drought which follow the wet season. Unusually 
light rains during the wet season sometimes cause the crops to fail, with 
the result that the people, if not actually starving, are seriously under-fed. 
The general effect of this is not conducive to a rise in the scale of 
civilisation, The races are hardy, however, and, although they possess some 
weaklings through under-feeding and disease, they form the chief source 
of labour supply in the south, and of recruiting for the Regiment and the 
escort police. 

The country was at one time devastated by slave raiders, and the system 
of native administration much broken up. The chiefs are naturally back- 
ward, but under the guidance of the political service are gradually restoring 
the old native system of administration. 





2. Demanp For Epvcation. 


There is now, if not a widespread demand, at least an appreciable one 
for education. This arises from the fact that every year sees thousands 
of the young men travelling south to work in the gold mines, on the 
railways, and in the cocoa fields. These young men, to whom must be 
added many thousands of French natives passing through the country for 
the same purpose, return annually to work on their farms just before the 
beginning of the rains, bringing with them as many European-manufactured 
goods as they can carry, Their experiences among the more civilised tribes 
of the south, together with the manufactured articles which they bring 
back, are steadily bringing to the northern tribes some appreciation of the 
material comforts to be got out of European civilisation. They see young 
Africans all over Ashanti and the Colony who are educated and employed 
by Government, Missions, and mercantile firms; they are beginning to ask 
themselves why they should not have the same opportunities, and their 
desire for education is encouraged by the Political Officers, who wish to 
obtain natives of the country for employment as clerks and in other 
subordinate appointments. It can be sately said that there is a steadily 
growing desire for education, a desire which, though by no means universal 
throughout the country, shows that the time is getting ripe for giving it 
to them. 
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3. PREsEeNT SITUATION WITH REGARD TO EDUCATION IN THE 
NortTHern TERRITORIES. 


There are at present five Government primary schools in the Northern. 
Territories, i.e., at Tamale, Salaga, Gambaga, Lorha, and Wa, under the 
charge of African teachers from the south; in addition there is a Govern- 
ment Trade School at Yendi, under a European headmaster; and the White 
Fathers are running a primary school at Navrongo. Speaking generally, 
the primary schools are more or less of a boarding-school nature, for the 
District Commissioners have arranged for the boys to be boarded and fed 
by the inhabitants of the town, and in some cases this system has been 
developed, by Government building huts for the boys to live in and 
arranging for their feeding under Government supervision. This is 
dangerous, for occasionally it leads to boys at their most dangerous age 
of adolescence being mixed up with a number of small children without 
adequate supervision. There has practically been no inspection by the 
Director of Education and his staff owing to the great distances to be 
covered in the Northern Territories. 


4, Work or THE Missions In THE NortHERN TERRITORIES. 


Besides the school at Navrongo, established by the White Fathers, we 
shall have in the immediate future an extension of the activities of this 
Mission, as I have recently given the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Trans- 
Volta Territory permission to start stations at Nagodi and Bolgatanga. 
This Mission is generally recruited from French-Canadians. 

The White Fathers are very strong on the point that schools are neces- 
sary in order to help them to Christianize the local tribes. As I have 
already said, however, they do not consider that a school is necessary 
during the first year or two after the establishment of a new mission 
station. We should therefore arrange to be in a position to assume the 
control of education in 1927. I agree that schools are a necessary adjunct 
to proselytism, but from our point of view it is necessary that the schools 


must be good. 


5. Sters To Co-orDINATE THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY AND EpucaTION 
IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 


I held a conference on the 22nd of December, 1924, with Dr. Maxwell, 
Mr. Fraser, Professor Aggrey, and Mr. Oman on the above subject. After 
giving their opinions on the above conditions my full consideration, I 
believe that the following steps are the best that we can at present adopt :— 

(i) Not to interfere with, but rather to encourage, the proselytising 
work of the missions, provided that they do not start stations in excess 
of the Europeans available to staff them. 

(ii) Also, that the missions should not start primary schools without 
the approval of Government, which approval should be freely given if 
the staff of the school is sufficient in quality and numbers, 

(iii) The Government to take early steps to establish its control of 
education in the Northern Territories. 

In order to carry out the above steps it will be necessary to introduce 
legislation at an early date to prevent the spread of primary schools before 
we are in a position to control them. It will also be necessary to provide 
a staff in the Northern Territories, a consideration with which I deal later. 
The whole conference was of the opinion that, in giving permission to the 
missions to start a school, we shall have to stipulate that a European should 
be appointed as headmaster of this school, the word European being defined 
as a white member of the British Empire. We feel that in due course 
Africans suitable to conduct a school will be available, but at present there 
are none who cannot be better and more usefully employed in the more 
civilised countries of Ashanti and the Colony. 
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6. Naiure or THE System or EpucaTion RequiRED IN THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES. 


In Ashanti and the Colony we have found that our existing system 
of education is deficient, and in many respects unsuitable to the African 
peoples in their present phase. This system is in the course of being 
changed by the introduction of the 15 principles of education enunciated 
in my annual address; the changes, however, will only take place very 
slowly; we cannot expect the new system to begin to take real effect until 
nearly 10 years, and much longer to take full effect. We have the slow 
work of replacing an old system by a new one. In the Northern Territories 
we practically have a clean sheet, for the few schools that do exist are 
merely a drop in the bucket. If we could afford to defer any extension of 
education in the Northern Territories for 10 years, we could then adopt our 
new southern system; but we cannot afford the delay. The question arises, 
are we to adopt in the Northern Territories a system of education which 
we have found so faulty in the south? Remembering the facts that we 
have a clean sheet, and that the peoples of the north and the south are 
in entirely different phases of evolution from primitive to civilised condi- 
tions, the answer is obviously in the negative. 

What we want at present in the Northern Territories are primary 
schools, limiting the number in accordance with the staff of teachers 
available. In all these schools we want to adopt as a model the system 
that we are planning to produce in Achimota for the southern races. We 
must go slow as regards starting new schools; whatever we do must be 
done well and with a view to future expansion as time passes’ and the 
means for carrying out extension become available. 


In accordance with the above principle the first thing to do is to start 
& central institution as a model for infant and primary education in the 
Northern Territories. This school will be the centre from which the whole 
system of primary education will radiate through the Northern Territories. 
It will train Northern Territories natives entirely, with the exception of 
the children of the southern natives in Government employment. 


The next step is to improve the existing five primary schools, cutting 
down the pupils to the staff available. One of these, as a matter of fact, 
will be incorporated in the central institution. 


The third step will be to take control of all education in the Northern 
Territories, both Government and Missions. This means the provision of a 
small staff of inspectors. Owing to the expense a nucleus only of thie etaff 
can be formed, and it will be necessary to train the Political Officers in 
school inspection to supplement the effort of the fully-trained inspectors. 


The fourth step will be to provide special finishing classes for young 
Northern Territory natives who have passed through the primary school, 
with a view to giving them further training in the local departments 
concerned as nurses, sanitary inspectors, veterinary inspectors, road fore- 
men, office staff, and agricultural inspectors. This is a step which, of 
course, it will not he possible to take completely until the young natives 
have received a thorough primary education. 


The fifth step, and one that is of great importance to education, will 
be the provision of teachers drawn from the Northern Territory tribes 
and not from the south; this will be slow work and it cannot be completely 
done until the students in the primary schools have passed through 
Standard VII. It is possible that then it will be preferable to send them 
to Achimota, although it is equally possible that this may not be necessary. 
1 do not see any reason why in course of 10 years we should not form a 
small teachers’ training centre at Tamale. Pending the supply of teachers 
of Northern Territory tribes we shall have to continue to supply southern 
natives, desirable as it is to replace them as early as possible. 
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7. Starr Requirep in THE Nor1nerRN TERRITORIES. 


For the next 10 years or so the system of education in the Northern 
Territories should be entirely run from headquarters at Tamale and not 
from Accra, The distances to be travelled from Accra are too great, and 
the work of the Director of Education in reforming the southern system 
will be too heavy to permit of his tackling the different problem of the 
north, It is essential, in my opinion, that one Education Officer should, 
during the next 10 years, have sole control of the Northern Territory 
system, Co-ordination between the systems of the north and south, which 
will in due course be joined up, must naturally be maintained, and this 
can be done by periodic visits of the Director of Education and the 
Principal of Achimota to the Northern Territories, and of the Northern 
Territories staff to Achimota, 

The title of the Officer in control of education in the Northern Terri- 
tories is immaterial; 1 think the best that can be given him will be that 
of Superintendent of Education, Northern Territories. As for many years 
the staff of African teachers will be interchangeable with that in the south, 
it will be better not to form a separate department, but to allocate to the 
Superintendent the necessary funds from the Education Estimates of the 
Colony. 

The officer selected for the appointment should be married, and preferably 
with a wife who is prepared to take a real interest and share in the work. 
I would prefer that the Superintendent should be a clergyman. He will 
be required not only to act as Superintendent of Education but also to 
run the central training institution which I have mentioned. 

For his staff we should give him a European Mistress for his infant 
school, and two inspectors of schools, from among whom his relief when 
on leave will be found. This, with the Headmaster of the Junior Trade 
School at Yendi, will make a complete total staff of five Europeans, exclu- 
sive of the Superintendent of Education’s wife. The Headmaster at Yendi 
will not be eligible to act for the Superintendent of Education, for he is 
a specialist and in charge of a large technical school. The proposed statf 
will entail the addition of four persons to the establishment of the Educa- 
tion Department. 

8. ConcLupinc REMarRKs. 


Summarising the situation, I have decided to adopt the general organi- 
gation detailed in the preceding sections and to recommend this to the 
Secretary of State. We should be able to make a start .with the new 
system about the Ist of April, 1926. 

We must expect progress to be slow, because of the lack of trained 
African teachers, but at any rate we should be on the right lines if we 
start the new system on a simall scale, keep down rigidly the number of 
new schools to be started, and cut down the number of pupils in our 
existing schools until the classes are small enough to enable the present 
staff of teachers to deal more etticiently with them, 





APPENDIX “F.” 


Report on Forestry Conditions in the Southern Section of the British Sphere 
of Togoland. 


T.—Generat DEscrIPTION OF THE CounNTRY, 


1, The area of Ho is approximately 2,600 square miles with a population 
of 87,000, or 34 to the square mile, 

The main physical feature is a series of parallel hill ranges of an elevation 
of 2,000 feet or more, running roughly north and south with undulating 
plains of greater or less width between them. 





The country is poorly watered and most of the stream beds are cry 
during the greater part of the year. 


Hills. 


2. The largest range forms part of the eastern boundary of the area 
under report; since the Anglo-French boundary runs for some distance 
along the western edge of the range, the greater part of the main mountain 
mass Jies in French Mandated Territory. This range running from north 
to south forks in the neighbourhood of Misahédhe into two divergent ridges 
which continue in a south-westerly direction. 

The western fork passing Kpeve (and hereafter referred to as the Kpeve 
Range) passes through British Togoland and eventually joing the Akwamu 
Hills in the Colony. 

The eastern fork passes Ho (and is hereatter referred to as the Ho Range) 
and gradually disappears on the southern boundary of the District, 


3. The Kunja Range north of Kpandu is a compact mountainous mass 
with a scarp formation apparent on its western side and a general slope 
eastward. Spurs run out from its south-western and north-eastern corners. 


4. East of this and separated from it by a narrow valley some two miles 
wide is the Akpafu Range which runs southwards from Bla to Gyasekan. 
At Gyasekan there is a short break in the range permitting the Konssu 
river to flow through, and the hills then continue north-west as the Uprana 
Range to the neighbourhood of Apeso-Sereso, 


5. West of the Oprana Range and separated from it hy a small range 
of hills south of Wora-Wora is the Tempere Range. 


Rivers, 


G. The Volta forms the western boundary of the area. Its tributaries 
the Daji and the Konssu are the most important river features within the 
area, the Daji running through the whole length of the eastern and western 
portions and the Konssu crossing the’ north portion of the country. 

The Daji (apart from the Volta) is the only perpetually flowing stream. 

In the extreme north of the Kpandu District the Wawa with its tributary 
the Menu 1s of importance. 

Climate. 

7. The outstanding feature of the climate is the prolonged harmattan 
period which is severe and lasts from December to April. It may be taken 
as the controlling factor in deciding the character and distribution of the 
veyetation. 

&. Apart from this, the climate is superficially not ynlike that of the 
Colony and Ashanti im the 50-inch to 60-inch rainfall belt, e.g., such places 
as Kumasi and Asamangkese. 


9. There is a rainfall of about 55 inches well distributed over ahout 140 
days. The great bulk of this falls between March and November, but there 
is usually a little rain in the other months. 


10. In the important feature of atmospheric humidity, however, there 
is a very marked difference. Whereas in those parts of the Colony and 
Ashanti which have a corresponding rainfall, the greatest variation in 
atmospheric humidity over the year is between 79 and &8, i.e., 9 points; 
the variation at Misahéhe, according to German official records, is between. 
56 and 90, i.e., 34 points. 

The lowest figures are reached between December and March and are 
the direct result of the harmattan. Any shelter from the direct force of 
the harmattan results in a diminution of its dessicating power; so that 
the minimum relative humidity for Amedjope on the lee side of a large 
forest-covered mountain mass shows the improved figure of 71 in January 
with a maximum of 95 in August; a variation of 24 points. 
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Soil. 

11. The soil of the greater part of the districts is a light loamy sand 
usually of fair depth and with a graveily sub-soil. Locally, a shallow soil 
with outcropping rock occurs, 

12. The soil on the hills, where it has not been denatured by clearing, 
burning, and wash, is usually better, being frequently of a clayey con- 
sistency. The hills are, however, in the main stony, and frequent rock 
outcrops indicate that this soil is for the most part not deep. 

The rock is usually schist or sandstone. 

13. There are indications, particularly in the savannah areas of the south 
of the district, of a tendency to the formation of laterite in both surface 
and _ sub-soils. 

Forest Features. 
14. Two main types of forest are found in the area: — 


(a) Deciduous rain forest; 
(b) Savannah forest. 
15, The deciduous rain forest is of practically the same composition as 
is this type in the Colony and Ashanti. 
Typical species found here are:— 


Afzelia Africana, Myrianthus arboreus. 
Bombax sp. Myristica sp. 
Distemonanthus benthamiunus, Sputhodoa caumpanulata, 
Chlorophora excelsa. Parmartum sp, 
Eriodendron anfractuosum, Triplochiton Johnsoni. 
Erythrophlocum guineense. Antiaris sp, (Chenchen), 
Khaya spp. Petersia Vividiflora. 
Terminalia superba and others. Anthocleista nobilis, 
Piptadenia Africuna. Sterculia spp. 
Pycnanthus Kombo. L’terygota sp. 

Alstonia congensis. Macarunga sp. 
Tetrapleura Thonuingii. Aleomea sp, 
Ricinodendron africanum. Albizzia spp. 


El@is guincensis, 
‘The most notable differences between this Togoland forest and corresponding 
Ashanti forests are the absence, so far as we could observe, of Raphia, 
Entandrophragma and Celtis spp, and the scarcity of Alusunga Smithii. 


16. The deciduous rain forest type may be divided into: — 


(a) Deciduous rain forest proper, i.e., the original forest unaffected by 
the depredations of man. It contains all the above species and is to be 
found surviving in uninhabited areas, hitherto inaccessible spots, or other 
specially favoured localities. The best areas of this natural forest that we 
saw were on the Tempere and Oprana Ranges, below the scarp on the 
western side of Kunja Range, and on the level ground between Kajebi 
and the Wawa in the north-eastern corner of the district. 


(b) Fringing forests (Galerie-wald) which occur in broad or narrow strips 
fringing the banks of river or stream beds or any natural drainage channel, 
where sub-soil moisture is sufficient to compensate for a reduced atmospheric 
moisture, Belts of this type of forest are to be found everywhere threading 
their way through the savannah forests. 


Their composition depends largely on the treatment they have received 
at the hand of man; at their best they are similar to (a) above, but the 
natural conditions on which they are able to maintain themselves are so 
delicately balanced that any unnatural interference with them reduces 
them to transition forest—(c) below—or ultimately even to a wet type of 
sayannah (see paragraph 19). 
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(c) Transition Forest. The composition of this forest is nearer to that. 
of the rain forest than to that of the savannah forests. It contains the 
hardier members of the former mixed with the more intrusive members 
of the latter, the undergrowth being mainly of the rain forest type. 

In the upper storey the last of the rain forest trees to hold out are 
Ricinodendron, Sterculia spp., Triplochiton, and Chlorophora, and there is 
usually a great development of oil-palms, by which this stage is easily 
recognised. 

The first intruders from the savannah are Anogeissus Paradaniella and an 
Entada. 

In the undergrowth Alcornea and Albizzias are prominent. 

This transition forest is here always the direct result of the destruction 
of an original rain forest by the hand of man. 

It is a deterioration of rain forest towards savannah; never an improve- 
ment of savannah towards rain forest. 

It represents the last effort of the rain forest to re-establish itself and 
in this it would probably succeed in time if it could be protected. 


Usually, however, man with his farms and his fires and powerfully 
supported at the critical period of every year by the severity of the 
harmattan renders the effort useless and the result is the survival of only 
the fire-resisting savannah trees and grass. 


17. The savannah forest is essentially adapted in all its elements to 
survive those two primary enemies of vegetation, aridity (whether of soil 
or air) and fire, which after all is only aridity intensified. 


In this it is fundamentally different from the rain forest, which must 
have moisture and whose component species are individually in greater 
or less degree tender to fire. 

Savannah forest is characterised by a soil-covering, less or more dense, of 
grass and a tree cover varying in density from almost complete to nil. 

Savannah is extremely well developed in all its variations in these dia 
tricts from the highest type, where the tree cover is closed and the 
undergrowth of grass is of the lightest, down to fully-developed grass 
savannah with almost no trees. 

The former is found where the transition forest has held on tenaciously 
and been ousted only by gradual process of elimination of the unadaptable 
rain forest vegetation and the survival and increase of savannah vegetation 
in its stead. 

The latter is usually associated with some locally unfavourable factor, 
e.g., swampy soil conditions, or, most instructively, where under condi- 
tions unfavourable to the re-establishment of any type of rain forest, a 
clearing in the rain forest is made and a pure grass savannah immediately 
replaces it without the formation of a transition belt. This is seen not 
uncommonly in farms made on exposed hillsides, and may in part be 
attributed to the washing away of the soil and exposure of rock, but is 
probably in the main due to the combined effect of fire and harmattan 
in precluding regeneration of rain forest type. 

18. The savannah forest is not particularly rich in species. The follow- 
ing are typical :— 


Paradaniella oliveri, Cussonia sp., 

Anogeissus leiocarpus, Lophira alata, 

Bauhinia spp., Sarcocephalus Russigeri, 
Butyrospermum Parkii., Odina acida, 

Gardenia sp., Stereospermum Kunthianun, 
Adansonia digitate, Lonchocarpus sericeus, 
Afzelia africana, Anona sp., 

Entada sudanica, Spondias lutea, 
Erythrophlocum guineense, Borassus flabellifer. 


Purkia filicoidea, 
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Though on the whole well distributed, these species are not all universally 
found. 

Borassus seems to have a northern limit about Akpafu where it is plenti- 
ful in the savannah along the eastern edge of the Kunja Range. 

Adansonia does not go much above Wurupong, where it is found intruding 
into secondary rain forest. 

Parkia filiciodea, common elsewhere, does not appear along the road 
between Gjasekan and Worra Worra, but seems here to be replaced by 
an increase in the number of Erythrophlocum guineense. 

On this road also. Paradaniella is found only in patches. These 
Paradaniella patches give the impression of being comparatively recent 
savannah derived from a previous rain forest. 

The commonest and most universally distributed savannah trees, Angwa 
(Twi), we were unfortunately not able to identify, but specimens have been 
sent home for identification. 

19. The savannah grausses.—The savannah grasses are of two types, which 
are probably of value in distinguishing the humidity values of the locali- 
ties which they occupy. 

The first type is the commonest over the whole of the southern part 
of the area as well as in the drier and more exposed parts of the north. 

It grows to about 3 feet to 4 feet high and the genus Gnetium forms 
probably the greater part of this type of savannah grass. 

The second type is that of the elephant grasses, probably mainly 
Andropoyon and Pennisetum spp., which we believe always indicate locali- 
ties of a higher degree of available moisture, whether atmospheric or soil 
or both. They do not occur in definitely swampy localities, but are found 
where savannah has recently replaced fringing forest and in localities 
sheltered from the harmattan. This type of savannah is particularly 
noticeable on the western (sheltered) side of the Kpeve Range and in the 
definitely more humid Wora-Wora area, where, if the stage of transition 
forest is missing or of only short duration, these grasses follow directly on 
rain forest. 

The farms made in this type of savannah are by observation of a much 
more productive class than those in the low grass savannah. 


II.—Concwuston. 


20. By the testimony of climatic records of temperature, rainfall, and 
atmospheric humidity, by observation of the soil, and most convincingly 
by the existence of areas of good closed rain forest either in large uniform 
blocks or in small strips and patches all over the country, it is beyond 
doubt that no part of the Ho and Kpando Districts is unfitted by nature 
to carry forest of good type. 

On the contrary, the irresistible inference drawn from everything we saw 
is that rain forest has in the not remote past clothed the whole country 
at least as far south as Ho. 


Some of the items that combine to force this inference are :— 


(a) The amount of fringing forest left, and its width on either side of 
even the most paltry drainage channels in the savannah country, 


(b) The abundance in the savannah of precisely those species which are 
the first to intrude into the rain forest :—Paradaniella, Erythrophlocum, 
Anogeissus, and Parkia, and the local survival in the savannah of deciduous 
tain forest trees such as Spathodea and Sterculia tragacantha, 

(c) The frequent abrupt change from rain forest to savannah, This was 
mentioned at the end of paragraph 17, and its importance in a general 
survey is not to be underestimated. It is an extraordinarily clear indi- 
cator of the unsuitable condition of vegetative conditions here. 
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Not once but many times and everywhere both on hills anf on level 
ground one sees the clean-cut straight line between the rain forest type 
and the savannah. 

In most cases obviously, quite obviously, and without a shadow of 
doubt, this line is an artificial line cut by the hand of man and repre- 
sents a farm, recent or old, cut out of the rain forest and on which rair 
forest has failed to re-establish itself. 

Sometimes there is a doubt; one can at first sight hardly believe that 
at any time the bare stony ridges and peaks that stand up above a hill- 
side of secondary rain forest or of farm were ever tree covered. Particu- 
larly is this the case on the Kpeve Range between Kpeve and Logha 
Wuinta, and on the southern part of the Akpafu Range between Akpafu 
and Santrokofi. 

Yet one of these bare ridges is pointed out as an earlier site of Santrokofi 
village. We are told that early inhabitants of this district were hill-top 
dwellers who lived there for the iron-ore which they smelted. 

It was the early days of the iron industry, with its demand for charcoal, 
which denuded the English Midlands of their primeval forests. 

Though the reason has long passed, houses in Santrokofi are still by 
the force of tradition roofed with mud which will not catch fire from the 
smelting furnaces. 

Precisely similar ridges and peaks to the north and south, which were 
presumably not selected as village sites or centres of industry, are covered 
with forest. 

It would be unreasonable to believe that these particular places were 
left out by Nature when she was arranging her scheme. 

Besides, the process of denuding the high hills of forest and convert- 
ing them to savannah is going on every day. No clearer instance could 
be found than in the Logha hills round Tota. Here are seen cases of good 
tree rain forest reverting directly to grass as well as cases of a transition 
forest forming and passing to grass after a second farming. 

After much consideration we feel no doubt that all these hill ranges 
were naturally clothed with good rain forest and that the bare patches 
now seen are the marks of ancient village sites or cultivation. 

(7) It is local tradition that all this country was formerly much more 
heavily forested than it is now; and local people know that the savannah 
is spreading. 

21. It being admitted that the forest of the district has over a long 
period been deteriorating and that it still is deteriorating, the question 
to he answered is, ‘ at is the root cause of this?” 

Though it is surprising how much land is covered by the smallest com- 
munity in making shifting farms over a period of ten years or so, yet if all 
were well and the forest in a position to regenerate itself behind the 
farming, it is unlikely that a population of only 34 per square mile now 
and probably jess in the days when wars and raids were every day 
occurrences could have reduced such large areas to their present condition. 

Soil, rainfall, and temperature are all in favour of a far better type of 
re-growth. The only unfavourable natural factor is the severe and pro- 
longed harmattan. Even this by itself is not responsible for the damage. 
Forest in this district if untouched by man maintains and regenerates itself. 

It is the unnatural factor introduced by the clearance of considerable 
forest areas and the simultaneous application of fire which turns the 
scale and brings about that additional degree of aridity which proves fatal 
to the rain forest type, but is endurable by the savannah type. 

If we regard the unfavourable influences at work as being three, shifting 
cultivation, fire, and harmattan, we can say that any one of them 
alone would not do the damage that has been done, possibly even any 
two of them would not; but the influence of the three acting together is 
irresistible. 
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22. There is no reason to suppose that these adverse influences will be 
less in the future than in the past. The harmattan we have always with 
us and shifting cultivation and setting fire to all inflammable grass in 
the dry months are ‘‘ customs.’ 

On the contrary, the stimulus of trade with modern transport facilities, 
apart from any increase in population, either natural or by immigration, 
must intensify farming activity. There is a considerable trade in food- 
stuffs to Accra and the Eastern Province. They are all grown in shifting 
farms. 

Cocoa cultivation is spreading. Already some 3,000 to 4,000 tons are 
grown, and a number of young plantations were seen—while cocoa does 
not directly decrease the annual fire risk, it does intensify the attack on 
the remaining forest for land on which to plant it and so plays its part 
in reducing its beneficial power. 

23. Reviewing the conditions prevailing over the country as a whole 
from the point of view of the connection between forestry and agriculture, 
it seems to us that the country is well suited to the production of annual 
crops but is distinctly not suited to the production of perennial crops, 
such as cocoa, which depend for their well-being on a consistently humid 
atmosphere and protection from drying winds, That cocoa can be grown 
is clear, but only in specially favourable localities when the force of the 
harmattan is broken and a comparatively still and humid atmosphere are 
obtained. 

These correspond to the places where a rain. forest type of vegetation 
still persists and are mainly on the western (leeward) side of the main 
mountain ranges by which a general protection is afforded. 


There are exceptions, e.g., the cocoa farms in the forest high on the 
hills and even on eastward sloping hills above Tota. These depend on 
the local protection afforded by the forest as do the occasional plantations 
seen in belts of fringing forest in savannah country. 


In such situations the permanent existence of any humidity-demanding 
crop must be very precarious. Clearing a little more forest to make a 
few more farms may at any time reduce below the minimum the amount 
of local protection now afforded. 


The only places where some permanence can be looked for is where the 
full protection of a forest-covered high-hill range breaks the direct force 
of the harmattan, that is, close along the foot and in side valleys of the 
western sides of the hills. 


Ill. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


24. In considering what can be done through the medium of Forestry 
to prevent further deterioration in the climatic conditions of these dis- 
tricts, it is advisable to divide them into northern and southern areas. 


25. In the northern area, approximately from Santrokofi northwards to 
the Wawa, we are dealing with a country which is only beginning to be 
touched by modern conditions. 


There are many of the natural advantages of a new country still remain- 
ing, aud it should be possible on a definitely systematic basis to preserve 
these advantages while at the same time opening up the country to its 
full productive capacity. 

26. In the southern area, between the Kpandu-Misahéhe road and Ho, 
things have generally gone so far that it is impossible on any economic 
basis to suggest anything beyond local palliatives, which would be directed 
mainly to ensuring the maintenance of water-flow in streams, now perennial, 
but cortainly doomed to diminish or disappear if nothing is done to protect 
them. 
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27. Taking the northern area first, the natural advantages are great, 
since the forested hill ranges of Akpafu and Oprana break the harmattan 
and shelter an appreciable belt of gently sloping land on their western 
sides. Before the harmattan has fully recovered from this obstacle it is 
again broken by the Kunja and Tempere Ranges with their forest covering 
which give shelter to a second belt of fertile land. 


These two belts of sheltered land which still possess a rain forest climate 
are being and will be more widely occupied with cocoa. The cocoa we 
saw here though mostly young, none over 11 years old, is now healthy. 
It should remain so if the present climatic conditions can be maintained. 


28. The one way to do this is to ensure by the creation of forest reserves 
that these vital hill ranges shall remain forest-covered. 


Food farms are already creeping up them, and in places, as at Bowiri 
Anjinase, have already reached the crest. We therefore urge that the 
whole length of these four hill ranges should be made forest reserves while 
there is still time. : 

It can be done now while the population is small and the pressure on 
the land not too great. : 


It is worth mentioning incidentally that alienation of land, which is 
so great an obstacle to securing the reservation of land which should be 
reserved in the Colony, has already begun here. 


29. One other reserve is recommended. There is on the north-east ot 
the Oprana Range, north and east, that is to say, of Assatu and Kagjebi, 
a large area of well-forested foothills and plains. 


This land, apart from almost negligible protection afforded by the hills 
on the French boundary, is exposed to the whole force of the harmattan. 
The only reason why it is now forest is that it has hitherto been practically 
uninhabited. 


Farming is beginning to spread into it and grass is beginning to appear 
in patches. In this exposed situation deterioration once begun will be 
very rapid. The Menu stream is no doubt the key to this forest area, 
and we strongly recommend that a large protective reserve based on the 
Menu should be created here in an endeavour to maintain the local pro- 
tection which the forest now affords to this very exposed area. 


30. Turning to the southern part of the area in which the Kpeve and 
Ho Ranges are the main physical features. For one reason or another, 
principally perhaps because the only forest left is on the hills, the popula- 
tion has acquired a mountaineering instinct, and even the steepest hills 
have been and are being farmed. 


There is no large forest area whose reservation could assist in giving 
general protection. The general protection here must depend mainly on 
the physical obstacle to the harmattan presented by the hill-mass itself. 
There are, however, several streams, e.g., at Bogli, at Klikpo, and below 
Amedjope, containing the best water we met in Togoland. Their head- 
springs have antil lately been well protected, but farms are now being 
cleared close up to them and there is every prospect of their becoming 
intermittent or disappearing. 

We feel that the best service which Forestry can render in this part 
of the district will be to ensure the preservation of the remaining forest 
round these headwaters. 

The selection of the actual streams and areas to be protected will require 
a detailed local examination, which we were not able to make. 

It may be that when this examination is made a few areas of forest 


whose preservation would assist in maintaining a local protection will be 
found and be worth reserving for that purpose. 
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31. But our main recommendation is that a strong line should be taken 
in the early formation of a complete system of forest reserves for the 
protection of the northern part of the Kpandu District. 

This District can be saved; if left, it is a matter of not many years 
before it will also reach the same condition as the southern area has 
reached. 


IV. Misce.iangovs. 


32. 1t will perhaps be worth while to add a word or two about the forest 
policy of the Germans in Togoland. 


33. That the unstable and deteriorating condition of the country was 
apparent to them as to us is clear. Our diary for 10th May is interesting 
on this point. A report written by Oberférster Metzger in 1911 reveals 
this, and the German Forestry Ordinance of 1912 is directed almost 
entirely to the creation of forest reserves for protective purposes. 


34. Little action appears to have been taken to put the Ordinance into 
effect, partly no doubt because they had not much time and partly from 
lack of trained staff. Herr Metzger in his report seems to regard the 
demarcation and subsequent protection of large protective reserves as 
something much to be desired but quite unattainable. 

That they did something however is clear, since the people of Amedjope 
admitted that the Germans had told them they were not to make farms 
on steep hillsides. 

At Hohoe the people said that the Germans had had a law about forests 
and they had been told all about forestry by them. 


35. Before 1911 and 1912 German foresters seem to have been more 
interested in savannah re-afforestation, their intention being to produce 
good quality timber in situations accessible to their main stations and 
so avoid the importation and costly transportation of coniferous timber 
from abroad. 

In this, judging from the plantations at Ho and Kpandu, they appear 
to have met with considerable success, particularly with teak and Anogeissus 
Ieiocurpus. 

At Ho and Kpandu, particularly in the lower plantation at Kpandu, 
the teak is doing well. It has suffered during the last 10 years from lack 
of skilled attention, and during these 10 years has increased in girth hardly 
more than it would have in three years with correct thinning. 

The trees are now saleable; the Ho price being stated as 9d. to Is. 
per pole: the Kpandu price 2s. per pole. The poles seem to be chosen 
by the buyer, who naturally picks the best. 

The result must clearly be a final crop containing only the worst trees. 


36. These plantations are so far sufficiently successful and promising 
to make it very well worth while to continue the intention of their 
founders and see whether they can be brought through to timber size. 

With correct attention we think they can, and there is no doubt that 
a Iccal supply of so durable and easily workable a timber as teak would 
be very valuable for both Government and private building. 

The present supply of poles would not be interfered with; the thinning, 
which. is so long overdue, would provide an abundance, A thinning, if 
made, with tha above purpose in view, should be made by a forest officer. 
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APPENDIX “G.” 
Togoland—1925-26. 
REvENvE. 


1. Customs :— 
1. Import Duties (u) ... 
2. Export Duties 
3. Fines ... 5 oss 
4. Miscellaneous | 


II. Licences and Internal Revenue :— 
1. Licences, ete. 

III. Fees of Court or Office 
I. Fees, etc. ae na 

IV. Posts and Telegraphs a): — 





£ s.d. 
1, Sale of Stamps nae 270 0 0 
2. Telegraphs and Telephones 57 0 0 
3. Commission on Money 

Orders and Postal 


Orders... os as 35 0 0 
4. Parcels, &e. ... as = 20 0 0 
V. Miscellaneous :— 
1. Miscellaneous Receipts 
Total Revenue 
EXPENDITURE. 


1. The Governor:— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Adminis- 
trative Charges (b) aa Coy 
£ os.d. 
Il. Supreme Court :— 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative 
Charges (bh) “ 
Personal Emoluments (c) 





ILL. Law Officers: — 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (b) ee as tee 
IV. Colonial Secretary's Office, and Legis- 
lature :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (1) 
V. Printing Office :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges ()) 


Carried forward 














1925-26. 1924-25. 
£ s.d. £ sd 
32,105 0 0 26,930 0 0 
5,195 0 0 5,856 0 0 
563 0 0 225 0 0 
8 00 49 0 0 
37,876 0 0 33,060 0 0 
1,274 4 0 1,466 2 5 
1,222 4 10 955 14 7 
382 0 0 335 0 0 
255 16 7 198 4 6 
. £41,010 5 5 £36,015 1 6 

1925-26. 1924-25. 
£ s.d. £os.d. 
1,519 8 3 1,054 10 + 
399 1 7 333 13 0 
277 13 «0 255 4 9 
2,339 9 2 2,031 10 1 
2,518 1 4 2.10616 5 
7,093.13 4 5,781 14 7 





(a) Approximate true totals. 


(4) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(c) Actual payments. 
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Brought forward... ee «=» 7,053.13 4 5,781 14 7 
VI. Political Administration :— 

£ s.d. 

1. Personal Emoluments (a) ... 4,548 10 11 
Proportionate Headquar- 
ters Administrative 

Staff re aS «- 726 3 2 

5,274 14 1 
2. Passages of Officers to and 
from the United King- 


dom mee a .. 855 17 10 
3. Transport and Travelling . 
Expenses oe 495 0 0 
4. Transport of Government 
Stores... See “a 1011 3 
5. Carriage of Mails ... ies 60 0 0 
6. Agriculture and Forestry 
Development... .. 62917 0 
7. Miscellaneous oa . 291 4 1 


—————_ 7,117 -4 88,008 17 9 
VII. Ashanti and Northern Territories Judi- 

ciary:— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 

Charges (b) Bee fc 449 11 6 367 15 0 

£8. d. 
VIII. Treasury Department :— 

1. Personal Emoluments (c) 366 2 1 


Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 

tive staff ne «. 1,172 12 5 

1,538 14 6 

2. Conveyance of Specie ... 198 2 2 
3. Transport and Travel- 

ling Expenses a 319 

4. Miscellaneous Ae ee 3.5 0 


1,748 3 5 1,558 19 10 
1X. Audit Department :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (b) 4 we 1,095 0 & 96110 8 
£8. d. 
X. Customs Department :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 8,467 5 6 


2. Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (b)... = 448 0 4 
8,913 510 
3. Passages of Officers to 
and from the United 
Kingdom fod oF 15415 1 








Carried forward ... ok «= 17,458 12 11 16.6 








(a) Actual payments. 
(b) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


Brought forward 


X. Customs Department—cont. 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses 7 
5. Transport of Government 

Stores 
6. Arms 
&e. 
. Clothing and Equipment 
. Upkeep of Stations 
. Awards for Seizures 
10. Gratuities on Discharge... 


and ‘Ammunition, 


oonmn 


XI. Posts and Telegraphs:-— 
1. Personal Emoluments («) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff 


2. Maintenance of  Tele- 
graphs and Telephones 

3. Conveyance of Mails 

4. Miscellaneous eee a 


AIL. Medical and Sanitation :-— 
1. Personal Emoluments (b) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 

tive Staff (c) ... 


of Officers to 
from United 


2. Passages 
and 
Kingdom sats 

. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses ae 

. Transport of Government 
Stores 

. Scavengers and Labourers 

. Fuel and Light 

. Diet and Provisions _.., 

. Infectious Diseases, Pre- 
ventive Measures 
against 

9. Miscellaneous 


DAD BP w 


XIII. 
Proportion of 


Veterinary Department :— 
Headquarters 


tive Charges (c) wes 


Carried forward 
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anwaw a @ a: 


£ 8. 
1,616 10 
87 3 
669 0 
429 13 
387 5 


382 11 
212 2 


330 0 0 


430 14 2 
760 14 2 


90 0 
300 0 
50 0 


ooo 





2,370 1 6 


897 5 


wo 


3,267 7 2 


8312 2 


615 8 8 


213 
984 12 
7 0 
23:15 


mooO 


217 6 
230 19 11 


Administra- 


£ os. d. £ s.d. 
17,458 12 11 16,678 17 10 


12,851 7 8 12,89517 0 


1,200 14 2 1,951 12 2 


5,118 5 9 4,24315 8 


830 14 5 747 2 3 





37,459 14 11 36.447 





(a) Approximate true totals, 
(6) Actual payments. 


(c) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


Brought forward 


XIV. Education Department :— 
1. Personal Emoluments («) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters | Administra- 

tive Staff (a) 


2. Passages of Officers to and 
from United Kingdom 

3. Transport and Travel- 
ling Expenses + 

4. Transport of Government 
Stores 

3. Materials for Trade In- 
struction tat 

6. Books and Magazines, 
Sports Materials and 
Prizes... 

7. Grants to School Teachers 

8. Special Grant to Roman 
Catholic Mission for 
repairs — to School 
Buildings, &e. a 

9. Upkeep of Schools former- 
ly under Bremen 
Mission ese ns 

10. Outlay in Temporary 
Buildings 

11. Miscellaneous 





XV. Agriculture :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (0) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters | Administra- 
tive Staff (b) 


2. Passages of Officers to 
and from the United 
Kingdom 

3. Transport and 
ling Expenses 


Travel- 


4. Transport of Government 
Stores 

5. Upkeep of Fxperimental 
Plantations 

6. Farm 

7. Purchase — of 
Seeds 


Sanitation 
Feonomi ic 


Carried forward 
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£a.d. 
1,588 11 6 


362 2 0 
1,950 13 6 
106 5 6 
125 19 10 
1116 6 
45 310 
31.5 6 
2310 0 
300 0 0 


2,542 16 3 





9012 7 
62110 1 
1,264 10 6 


§23 15 11 


1,788 6 5 


8010 6 


3744 «8 


fond 
3 
a 
Wow 


£ 3d £ 8d. 
37,459 14.11 36,447 411 


5,809 13 7 5,221 19 4 





43,269 8 6 41.669 4 3 





(a) Actual payments. 


(b) Proportionite expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


Brought forward 
XV. Agriculture—cont. 


8. Erection and Maintenance 
of Temporary Build- 
ings... za eae 

9. Miscellaneous 


XVI. Police :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (6) 


2. Rent Allowances and 
Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters te ae 

3. Transport and Travel- 
ling Expenses i 

4. Rations for Prisoners 
awaiting trial 

5. Conveyance of Lunatics ... 

6. Clothing and Equipment 


XVII. Prisons :— 
1, Personal Emoluments (a) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (b) 


. Clothing for Prisoners ... 
. Prison Appliances ber 
. Conveyances of Prisoners 
. Prisoners’ Rations 


a amArRwr 


. Clothing for Warders (c) 
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£ ss. da, £ 38. d, 
43,269 8 6 41,669 4 3 


XVIII. Northern Territories Constabulary :— 


1. Personal Emoluments (a) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 

tive Staff (hb) 


2. Transport of Government 
Stores 
3. Miscellaneous 


Carried forward 


£ 3. d. 
4212 7 
430 
— 834815 7 3,651 9 6 
2,241 13 0 
9389 8 7 
8,231 1 7 
27.4 0 
167 13 10 
315 6 
050 
0 8 6 
3,480 8 5 5,651 15 11 
680 7 6 
1384 311 
814 11 5 
15 0 8 
106 
03 6 
146 6 3 
977 2 4 1,128 7 0 
1210 4 
51,0388 5 2 
£ os. d. 
1,496 7 6 
234 18 8 
1,661 6 2 
476 
2811 3 
1,694 411 318 8 1 





52,782 10 1 62.319 4 9 





(a) Actual payments. 


(4) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921), 
(c) Pension contributions hased on length of service in Tugoland during the year. 
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XIX. Motor Transport Department : ee 
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Brought forward 





£ 8. 
1. Personal Emoluments (¢) 98 14 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Statf (b) 72:19 
171 13 
2. Wages, Spares and Re- 
pairs... oes 7 11 10 
3. Wages, Petrol and cost 
of running 378 18 
XX. Pension Contributions :— 
Proportionate contribution 
for Officers serving in 
Togoland (c) 
XXI. Public Debt Charges :— 
£8. 
Proportionate — contribution 
to Sinking Fund § per 
cent. on £4,000,000 Gold 
Coast 6 per cent. loan... 2,224 15 
Proportionate share Annual 
Interest on 6 per cent, 
Loan : 21,357 12 
Proportionate share “of ex- 
penses of raising 4} per 
cent. Loan (1926) 11,590 15 
XXII. Public Works Department :— 
8. 
1. Personal Emoluments («) 2,502 0 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters — Administra- 
tive Staff (b) 643 11 
3,145 12 
2. Passages of Officers to 
and from the United 
Kingdom ‘ 109 3 
8. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses . 417 19 
4, Transport of Government 
Stores 77:10 
5. Miscellaneous 155 12 


1. 
2: 


wr 





Minor Works as 

Minor Sanitary Works... 

. Maintenance of Existing 
Buildings ee ae: 38 








£ ss. d £ 3s. d. 
52,732 10 1 52,319 4 9 


562 2 5 92.19 7 
98919 6 1,16613 4 
35,172 2 4 21,796 13 7 


3,905 17 11 


5,733 16 8 





Carried forward 


“(a) Actual payments. 
(3) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(c) Pension contributions based on length of service in ‘T'ogoland during the year. 
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£ s. d. £ 38d. 
Brought forward... A ... 93,862 12 3 81,039 7 11 


XXIII. Public Works Annually Recurrent—cont. 
£ 3s. da. 
4, Outstation Buildings... 204 0 «0 
5. Provision, Improvement 
and Maintenance of 


Rest Houses ... oe 193 16 3 
6. Lighting Streets and 

Public Buildings... 60 10 0 
7. Upkeep of Kratchi 

Monorail Ae Bas 50 16 9 
8. Water Supply at Out- 

stations 83 7 0 


9. Replacement and Main- 

tenance of Furniture 

in Public Offices and 
Officers’ Quarters ae 2612 3 
10. Maintenance of Roads 
and Bridges As 
Running expenses _— of 
Workshop Plant and 
Technical Vehicles 
and repairs and 
normal replacements 184 7 0 

12. Wheel tax and repairs of 
Carts and Bicycles... 913 

13. Store Yard labourers and 

Chainmen and Survey 
expenses aes a 20 8 9 


iL 


6,078.19 4 6,477 8 6 
XXIV. Public Works Ertravrdinary :— 





£8. a. 
1. Construction of Roads ... 2,886 14 0 
2. Layout of Ho and 
Kpandu and other 
small Townships — ... 234 0 0 
3. Construction of Buildings 136 7 3 
4. General Improvements ... 754 8 3 
5. Transport of Government 
Stores for Works re- 
current and extra- 
ordinary aes ee 3510 0 
————_. 4,096 19 6 5,484 611 
Total Expenditure ... £103.538 11 1 98,001 3 4 


(162) Wt. 89°4—1800'928 1000 9/27 H.St. G79 
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CORRIGENDA. 
Pacg 49, PaRacraPH 214.—Ling 1, for £27,897 read £50,651. 


Liye 3, for £52,894 read £30,140. 
Ling 4, for a decrease read an ir- 


crease. 
Line 5, for £13,113 1s. 9d. read 
£9,640 18s. 3d. 


Ling 6, for 1926-27 read 1925-26. 
Line 7, before revenue read Customs. 


Paes 69, APPENDIX II.—REVENUB. 


£ 8. d. 
Revenue from Customs import duties was 28,995 0 0 
Total Customs revenue was Me .. 85,223 0 0 
Total revenue was ... hay fe .. 50,651 3 8 


Pace 74.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF REVENUE. 
IN COLUMN HEADED 1926-27. 
Custom revenue should read £35,223 Os. Od. 
Total revenue should read £50,651 3s. 8d. 
Pacg 75.—RBVENUE. 
(a) IN COLUMN HEADED “ 1926-27.”’ 
for Customs revenue read £35,223 instead of £12,469. 
for Total revenue read £50,651 instead of £27,897. 
(b) IN COLUMN HEADED ‘‘ DECREASE.” . 


against Customs read £2,653 instead of £25,407. 
against total read £2,809 instead of £25,563. 


£ 8.d. 

(c) IN summary read Increase... .. 12,449 19 11 
Decrease ... .. 2,809 1 8 

Net increase .. 9,640 18 3 


[instead of net decrease £13,113 1s. 9d.] 
(d) IN NOTE (a) insert Customs before Revenue. 


Pace 78. 
In COLUMN ‘‘ REVENUE OTHER THAN EXTRRNAL Sources ”’ for 
£27,897 read £50,651. 
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CORRIGENDA. 
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Linz 3, for £52,894 read £30,140. 
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Custom revenue should read £35,223 Os. Od. 
Total revenue should read £50,651 3s. 8d. 
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(a) IN COLUMN HEADED “‘ 1926-27.”’ 
for Customs revenue read £35,223 instead of £12,469. 
for Total revenue read £50,651 instead of £27,897. 
(b) IN COLUMN HEADED ‘‘ DEOREASE.”’ : 


against Customs read £2,653 instead of £25,407. 
against total read £2,809 instead of £25,563. 


£ 8.d. 

(c) IN suMMaRy read Increase... .. 12,449 19 11 
Decrease ... .. 2,809 1 8 

Net increase .. 9,640 18 3 


[instead of net decrease £13,113 1s. 9d.] 
(d) In NoTE (a) insert Customs before Revenue. 


PacE 78. 
IN COLUMN ‘‘ REVENUE OTHER THAN EXTERNAL Sources ”” for 
£27,897 read £50,651. 
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against Customs read £2,653 instead of £25,407. 
against total read £2,809 instead of £25,563. 
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(c) In suMMaRy read Increase... ... 12,449 19 11 
Decrease ... .. 2,809 1 8 

Net increase .. 9,640 18 3 
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Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the Adminis- 
tration of Togoland under British Mandate for the 
Year 1927. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


The number of Europeans in Togoland under British Mandate 
is small, but among that small number several of the nations of 
} Europe are represented and their members are working devotedly 
» for the welfare and progress of the people of the country. The 
~ administrative officers are British. There are Dutch Fathers from 
Brabant, in the Roman Catholic Mission, ministering to the spiritual 
needs and the education of the inhabitants. French Sisters are 
combining with their religious mission a special care for the 
physical well-being of the very little ones. German missionaries 
are at work again in their old field of labour under the organization 
of the Ewe Presbyterian Mission. 


2. All who work among these people like them. They are 
friendly, industrious, law-abiding, amenable to improvement, and 
accessible to new ideas. From south to north they vary very 
much in the scale of culture and progress. In the Southern Section 
they have already made some progress in developing the natural 
resources, and are, as their prosperity increases, assimilating them- 
selves to their more advanced neighbours in the Gold Coast Colony, 
while the greater amount of money at their disposal is giving 
them access to a great variety of imported luxuries. In the 
Northern Section, on the other hand, the inhabitants are much 
more primitive, and many of them are only just emerging from 
the condition of continual intertribal warfare and fierce family 
vendettas, but the construction of roads and bridges from the 
south has begun to open the country to wider interests. 


8. The natives of the Northern Section are still treated to a great 
extent as children, protected against themselves and others. There 
are practically no such restrictions in the Southern Section, and 
there is a heavy responsibility on all who are working among the 
aroiable and promising people of that portion of the territory to see 
that with the increase of their wealth there are also developed in 
them good aspirations, true values, and trained intelligence to 
enable them to keep their heads and choose wisely among the many 
new opportunities that are being presented to them. 


4. Education and the training of character are the most vital 
needs of Southern Togoland at the present juncture. 
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I.— LEGISLATION. 


5. Copies of all Gold Coast Ordinances and of all subsidiary legis- 
lation have been forwarded to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 


Northern Section. 


6. Subject to the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the British 
Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924, the legislation 
which came into force in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
in 1927 applied to the Northern Section. 


7. The Land Ordinance, 1927, passed with respect to the British 
Sphere of Togoland, had the effect of excluding the Land and Native 
Rights Ordinance, 1927, and any enactments amending the same, 
from application to the Northern Section; and provided for the 
settlement by executive authority of disputes between natives 
relating to land. 


8. The reason for the exclusion of the Land and Native Rights 
Ordinance, 1927, from application to the Northern Section of Togo- 
land was that the purpose of that Ordinance was to control the 
alienation of land in the Protectorate to persons not natives of the 
Protectorate, and so far as Togoland is concerned, paragraph 2 of 
Article 5 of the British Mandate for Togoland already provides that 
no native land may be transferred except between natives without 
the previous consent of the public authorities, and that no real 
rights over native land in favour of non-natives may be created 
except with the same consent. 


9. Under the Land Ordinance, 1927, enacted for the Northern 
Section of the British Sphere of Togoland, political officers are 
given power to enquire into and settle, in an executive capacity, 
disputes arising between natives with respect to land. Provision 
is made for the review of the decisions of Distiict Commissioners by 
a Provincial Commissioner and by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories. Any disregard or defiance of decisions or 
settlements so made is to be deemed an offence punishable by a 
fine not exceeding fifty pounds or by imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding three months. 


Southern Section. 


10. Subject to the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the British 
Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924, the legisla- 
tion which came into force in the Gold Coast Colony in 1927 applied 
to the Southern Section. 


11. The British Sphere of Togoland Administration Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1927, excluded the Native Administration 
Ordinance, 1927, and all Ordinances amending the same, from 
application to the Southern Section. The Native Administration 
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Ordinance is a development of the Native Jurisdiction Ordinance 
which was also excluded from application to the Southern Section 
of Togoland. Its provisions have been gradually evolved for the 
definition and regulation of the exercise of powers and jurisdictions 
by the native authorities of the Gold Coast, and are not appropriate 
to the present circumstances of Togoland. 


12. A copy of British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance No. 1 of 
1927, ‘‘ The Land Ordinance, 1927,’’ is annexed to this Report 
(Appendix I). 


Il.— ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND PROGRESS. 
(i) General. 


13. Togoland under British Mandate is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into two sections, the Northern Section and the 
Southern Section. 


14. The Northern Section is divided as follows, starting from the 
north :— 

(1) A portion administered as part of the Kusasi District of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, comprising all lands north 
of the Mochole River, subject to the Na of Mamprusi and occupied 
by the Kusasi and B’Moba tribes. 


(2) A portion administered as part of the Southern Mamprusi 
District, comprising all lands south of the Mochole River and north 
of the River Tomon, subject to the Na of Mamprusi and occupied 
by the B’Moba and Konkomba tribes. 


(3) The Eastern Dagomba District, comprising all lands subject 
to the Dagomba Head Chief, or Na of Yendi; all lands belonging 
to the Konkomba and Chokosi tribes and all lands subject to the 
Nanumba Chief, or Nakaragu, of Bimbilla. 


(4) The Krachi District, comprising all lands subject to the 
Head Chiefs of Kete Krachi, Adele, and Adjuti, together with the 
tribal lands of the Owure of Nchumuru and together also with the 
lands belonging to the Nawuri tribe and subject to the Chief, or 
Wuropon, of Kpandai. 2. 


15. The Southern Section is formed by the Ho District with its 
sub-district of Kpando. 


(ii) Ho District. 

16. The District is administered by a District Commissioner, 
resident at Ho, as a part of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast 
Colony. The District Commissioner is immediately responsible to 
the Provincial Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Koforidua. 
At Kpando is stationed an Assistant District Commissioner, who is 
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responsible to the Commissioner at Ho. Both at Ho and Kpando 
the African staff consists of two clerks, a court bailiff and an office 
messenger. 


17. The tribes in the Ho District are of mixed origin and 
language, the majority speaking Ewe, which is the prevailing 
language to the south and east, but many speaking Twi (Akan), 
the language of Ashanti and a large part of the Gold Coast Colony. 


18. In the District, with its area of 2,607 square miles and its 
population of 87,255, there are 68 mutually independent native 
states officially termed Divisions. In some instances a division 
consists of one village only. Here, as throughout the Gold Coast, 
the aim of the Government is to influence and control the people 
through their own chiefs and institutions, and this multiplicity of 
tiny administrative units is troublesome and unpractical. If the 
system continues unmodified, it will much increase the difficulty of 
introducing improvements in political, social, and financial organiza- 
tion as development proceeds. Fortunately, among the people 
themselves there seems to be stirring a sense that union of some at 
least of the smaller divisions would be advantageous to themselves, 
and helpful to the good intentions of the Administration. The 
suggestion that all should unite under one paramount chief and 
adopt the typical organization of an Akan State has been advanced 
by more than one chief. The difficulty of course would be to 
find agreement as to which chief should be the paramount, and 
jealousies and love of independence would militate against loyal co- 
operation to serve one chief. The administrative officers have 
been instructed, however, that any tendencies towards union of 
the small divisions that may manifest themselves are to be 
encouraged. 


19. The administrative officers spend a great part of their time 
travelling about the District. They supervise the administration 
and jurisdiction of the native authorities and consider and dispose 
of complaints, for which they are accessible to all. They give advice 
and instruction in the sanitation and improvement of villages, 
the improvement of water-supply, the advantageous marketing of 
economic products and superfluous foodstuffs, and the making of 
roads. That their ministrations are appreciated is evidenced by 
frequent requests from chiefs that they may be authorised to build 
rest-houses in their divisions in order that the District Commis- 
sioner may spend a day or two at least in each month with them, 
to instruct them and give them practical advice. 


20. Although it does not fall within the period dealt with in this 
report, it would be a pity not to mention while the occasion is still 
fresh in the memory that in February, 1928, the Governor of the 
Gold Coast, Sir A. Ransford Slater, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., accom- 
panied by the Commissioner of the Eastern Province, visited 
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Kpando and Ho in the course of a tour of inspection. The 
Governor had intended to visit the Southern Section of Togoland 
in’ August, 1927, but was prevented from doing so by an outbreak 
of yellow fever. On his way to Kpando he inspected the Kpeve 
Agricultural Station. At Kpando he held a palaver with the 
chiefs of the region, in which no questions of serious consequence 
were raised and the people expressed themselves as: happy and 
contented. The Governor inspected the children’s welfare centre 
at Kpando, in which four sisters of the Roman Catholic Mission 
are doing useful and admirable work, much appreciated by the 
people of the country. The Governor met other chiefs at Leklebi- 
Dafo, where is a station of the Customs Preventive Service, others 
again in their villages as he passed through, and at Ho the majority 
of the chiefs of the southern part of the Ho District were assembled 
and met him in palaver. They laid before him their interests 
and aspirations of the moment, which are all mentioned in the 
course of this report under the appropriate headings. The 
Governor also inspected the leper settlement at Ho, which is 
described in the chapter on Public Health. 


21. The people are peaceful and law-abiding and_ disturbances 
are of very rare occurrence. Only one took place during the year 
1927, a fight between two villages over a disputed boundary. 
One man was killed, seventeen houses were destroyed by fire, 
and a considerable amount of looting took place. Both administra- 
tive officers were quickly on the scene with a force of police and 
prevented any extension of the disorder. Thirty-three of the com- 
batants were brought to trial, after preliminary investigations 
affecting a larger number, and were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from nine to twelve months and ordered (in 
the case of twenty-seven of those convicted) to pay £2 compensa- 
tion each or in default to serve a further term of one month’s 
imprisonment. There has been no recrudescence of the trouble. 


(iii) Krachi District. 


22. The District is administered as a part of the Southern Pro- 
vince of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. The District 
Commissioner, who resides at Krachi, is immediately responsible to 
the Commissioner of the Southern Province at Tamale. The 
‘African staff consists of a clerk and an interpreter. 


23. The following tribes are found in the Krachi District : 
Krachi, Nehumuru, Nawuri. Adele. Adjuti, and Ntrubu. They 
are administered through their own elected head chiefs and chiefs, 
each of whom, as is general throughout West Africa, is assisted 
by a council. 
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24. The District Commissioner spends a great part of his time 
travelling, and in the course of the year visits every village in his 
District. 


25. On the 3lst December the Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir 
A. Ransford Slater, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., visited Krachi, where he 
was met by the Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories, 
who accompanied him the next day through the District on his 
way to Yendi. The Governor met the assembled chiefs of the 
region in palaver at Krachi and halted at several places on the road 
north to converse with others. 


26. There were no disturbances in the District during the year 
and the law-abiding character of the people may be gauged by 
the fact that the detachment of constabulary at Krachi, consist- 
ing of a sergeant and twenty men, was never called on to perform 
any but guard and routine duties, and also by the judicial statistics 
of crime, which show only ten convictions in the year. 


27. The population of the District is sparse, being only 25,244 
persons to 3,911 square miles of area (6.45 per square mile). Except 
in Kete the people are occupied solely in agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing. The people of Kete are petty traders and Kete is the 
entrepot for the trade in salt produced from the lagoons on the 
sea coast, which comes up the Volta River from Ada and passes 
on to the north, either by river, above the rapids which cause 
it to be put ashore at Krachi, or by road. 


28. The most important event likely to affect the progress of 
the people has been the construction of a new motor road west- 
ward to Attabubu. This brings Krachi within 170 miles of the 
railway at Kumasi and, when it is thoroughly consolidated and 
able to carry unlimited. motor traffic throughout. the year, it 
should add greatly to the prosperity of the District. 


(iv) Eastern Dagomba District. 


29. This District is also administered as a part of the Southern 
Province of the Northern Territories. The headquarters of the 
District Commissioner are at Yendi and he is immediately respon- 
sible to the Commissioner of the Southern Province at Tamale. 
The African staff consists of one clerk and an interpreter. 


30. Five different tribes are represented in the District : 
Dagombas, Konkombas, Kombas, Chokossis, and Nanumbas. The 
Na of Yendi, a Dagomba chief, is paramount over the Dagombas, 
Konkombas, Kombas, and Chokossis, and his power extends also 
over the whole of the Western Dagomba District of the Gold 
Coast in which is situated Tamale, the seat of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Northern Territories. The Na of Bimbilla is 
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the head chief of the Nanumbas. Under these two head chiefs 
are divisional chiefs, sub-chiefs, and headmen. Apart from the 
large centres of Yendi, Sansugu, Gushiogo, and Bimbilla, the 
people are very primitive. They are ruled; as far as their stage 
of civilisation permits, indirectly through their chiefs. 


31. The powers of the head chief are considerable and somewhat 
more autocratic than in the Krachi District and the Southern 
Section, where the tendency is to conform to the democratic 
polity of the Akan peoples. Subject to the restraint of public 
opinion he can appoint, promote, and dismiss divisional chiefs, 
sub-chiefs, and headmen, and the Administration would only inter- 
fere with his discretion in very exceptional cases. 


32. The District Commissioner moves constantly about his 
District and visits every part of it. The roads shown in the map 
at the beginning of the report, from Yendi to the southern and 
western limits of the District, from Yendi through Demon and 
Nalogli to Djereponi, from Yendi through Wapuli and Djerepom 
to the French frontier towards Sansane-Mangu, and from Yendi 
to Gushiogo, are motorable throughout their length during the dry 
season and enable the District Commissioner to arrive quickly at 
points from which he can travel in the more remote places. From 
May to October inclusive, the length of road which can be used by 
motor vehicles is considerably reduced owing to the rains. From 
now on, the road to Tamale will be motorable throughout the year, 
since the river, which was the only obstacle, has been bridged. 
The road south to Krachi is open all the year. Even in the wet 
season a motor-car can travel 38 miles in the direction of Djere- 
poni. Otherwise, motor traffic, of which till now there has been 
very little, is suspended every year for five or six months. 


33. On the Ist of January, 1928, the Governor of the Gold Coast, 
Sir A. Ransford Slater, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., arrived in Yendi from 
Krachi. He made a short halt on the way at Bimbilla, to meet 
the Na of Nanumba, and at Yendi he held a palaver with Abdulai, 
Na of Dagomba, and his chiefs. Abdulai is paramount over a con- 
siderable area. He is enlightened and progressive and since he 
became Na in 1920 has been most loyal and helpful in every way 
to the Administration. The Governor was much impressed by his 
record, as well as by his bearing and evident authority, and has 
submitted his name for the award of the King’s Medal for African 
Chiefs, a decoration which is conferred by His Majesty the King 
of England on chiefs who are specially distinguished by their good 
services and the wisdom of their rule. 


34. In the whole year there was no disturbance of any kind in 
the District and, for the first time since the British occupation, 
not a single murder. This is largely attributable to the happy rela- 
tions of confidence which have gradually been established between 
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the people and their political officer, who has been in charge of 
the District for the last seven years, with the exception of absences 
on leave. Considering the extreme readiness up to quite recently 
of the more primitive inhabitants to resort to their bows and 
poisoned arrows in disputes, this is a remarkable achievement of 
progress. Fights of this kind have been sternly visited by fines, 
imprisonment, and confiscation of poisoned arrows, and it is under- 
stood by all now that breach of the peace means trouble with the 
District Commissioner. With this reservation the intercourse 
between the District Commissioner and the people is of the most 
friendly nature. The people have been relieved of the temptation 
of too ready and unrestricted a supply of munitions by the 
systematic destruction of the strophanthus plant, which was culti- 
vated to supply poison for their arrows. 


35. Factors of material progress during the year were the build- 
ing of a stone bridge 155 feet in length, with timber decking, over 
the Kulkpini River three miles west of Yendi and the completion 
of two new wells in Yendi. The order for the building of the 
bridge was issued by the Governor at the time of his visit to Yendi, 
in response to a request by the Na of Yendi. It makes the motor 
connection with Tamale, fifty miles away, permanent and will 
do much to facilitate trade and intercourse. The District Commis- 
sioner has found the improvement of water supply the most urgent 
material need of the people and has wisely been concentrating effort 
on this beneficient work. The people themselves gladly furnish the 
labour required for digging and the Government provides skilled 
workmen for blasting and masonry. It will be remembered that 
three new wells were built in Yendi and one in Sunson in 1926 
and now two more wells in Yendi have been completed and a third 
commenced. Wells are required at several villages near Yendi 
and will be constructed gradually. 


(v) Southern Mamprusi District. 


36. This part of Togoland is administered as a portion of the 
Southern Mamprusi District of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, with headquarters at Gambaga. The District Commissioner 
is immediately responsible to the Commissioner of the Northern 
Province at Navrongo. The African staff consists of one clerk. 


37. The people of the B’Moba and Konkomba tribes are primitive 
and industrious farmers and live in very broken, hilly country. 
They do not move about much and keep to themselves. They 
are happy and friendly, living their own lives and not troubling 
about those of other people. 

38. The population of the Togoland portion of the District is 
only 4,518 and the area is 1,528 square miles, giving a density of 
2.95 to the square mile. There is practically no trade and the 
idea of progress has not yet penetrated. 
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89. There was no breach of the peace during the year and only 
one conviction for a criminal offence, namely, praedial larceny. 


(vi) Kusasi District. 


40. This forms a part of the Kusasi District of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, with headquarters at Bawku. It is 
administered by a District Commissioner immediately responsible 
to the Commissioner of the Northern Province at Navrongo. The 
African staff consists of one clerk. 


41. The area of the Togoland portion of the District is 385 square 
miles, with a population of 12,093, or 31.41 to the square mile. 


42. There are two tribes living permanently in this area, the 
Kusasi and Bimowba, and there are colonies of Moshi, Busanga, 
and Yanga. 


43. There are five divisions, each under its own chief. They 
are: Pusiga, Buguri, Tempane, Kagbiri, and Wokambo. The 
divisions are divided into sections each under a headman, who is 
called the Komenaba. 


44. In each section there are different families, who are under 
the elder of the house, or group of houses. Chiefs are elected by 
the headmen, and headmen by the elders of the houses. 


45. The colonies of strangers come under the headman of the 
section in which they have settled, and are treated as though they 
were natives of the country. Strangers wishing to immigrate into 
the country come to the chief of the division in which they wish to 
settle, who, if he is agreeable to their coming, allots them the 
place in which they are to live. 


46. In all divisions there are Fulani herdsmen, who look after 
the cattle of the natives. There is a Fulani headman, who may 
or may not exercise some authority over the remainder. 


47. There are no military organisations. 


48. The chiefs are commonly known by the names of their divi- 
sions, with the last syllable cut off, and the word Naba added in 
its place. Thus the Chief of Pusiga is Pusinaba. The chief gives 
out his orders through the headmen, who in turn give them out 
to the elders, who make them known to the individual. 


49. There is a considerable local trade, particulars of which will 
be given under the proper heading, and a good deal of movement 
in the country in connection with the trade in live stock. 

50. The population is being increased by immigration, principally 
by Yanga, Busanga, and Moshi people from French territory, but 
also from the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. There is nu 
emigration. 
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51. There have been no disturbances during the year and prac- 
tically no crime. : 


Iv. JUDICIAL. 


52. The judicial system is the same as that in the Gold Coast 
Colony for the Southern Section of Togoland and the same as that 


in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast for the Northern 
Section. 


53. The judicial procedure follows that of the Gold Coast Colony 
and of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and it is regu- 
lated by the British Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 
1924, which is contained in Appendix ‘‘ A ’’ to the Report for the 
year 1924.* 


54. The Chief Commissioner’s Court of the Northern Territories 
has jurisdiction throughout the Northern Section of the British 
Sphere. The Court is presided over by one of the following 
officers :— 

The Chief Commissioner ; 
The Deputy Chief Commissioner ; 
The Circuit Judge of the Northern Territories; or 


Any fit and proper person the Governor or the Chief Com- 
missioner may at any time appoint. 


55. In civil matters the Court is guided by the laws in force 
in the Gold Coast Colony, as set forth in section 14 of the Supreme 
Court Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony (Chapter 7 of the Laws 
of the Colony), and in criminal matters by the Criminal Code 
(Chapter 16 of the Laws of the Colony). In every criminal case 
in which a sentence of imprisonment exceeding five years or a 
sentence of death has been passed, the notes of evidence taken at 
the trial, together with a report in writing signed by him, con- 
taining recommendations on the case which he may think fit to 
make, is submitted by the President of the Court to the Governor 
of the Gold Coast, and before any such sentence can be carried 
into effect it must be confirmed by the Governor. 


56. The Court of the District Commissioner in the Northern 
Section, when presided over by the Provincial Commissioner, has 
jurisdiction in civil matters up to £300, and in criminal matters 
to a term of one year’s imprisonment with or without hard labour 
or a fine of £100; when presided over by the District Commissioner 
the Court has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £50, and in 
criminal cases to a term of imprisonment not exceeding six months 
or a fine of £50. Decisions in the District Commissioner's Court 
are subject to review by the Chief Commissioner, to whom a return 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication. July, 1925 (Colonial No. 14). 
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of criminal cases is submitted as soon as possible after the end of 
each month. 


57. With respect to the Southern Section, the District (ommis- 
sioner’s Court has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £100 and in 
criminal matters to a term not exceeding one year’s imprisonment 
with or without hard labour or a fine up to £100. Decisions from 
this Court are subject to review by the Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast Colony, to whom a return of criminal cases is submitted 
as soon as possible after the end of each month. 


The District Commissioner’s Court, when formed by the Pro- 
vincial or the Deputy Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province of the Colony, exercises, with respect to the Southern 
Section, full jurisdiction to hear and determine summarily cases 
of the following offences (including attempts and conspiracies to 
commit the same, and abetments thereof) :— 


(a) All offences under sections 173 and 174 of the Criminal Code 
of the Gold Coast Colony (aggravated and indecent assaults), 


(b) Manslaughter by negligence; under section 228 of the 
Criminal Code, in cases where, in the opinion of the Court, the 
offence is one which can be adequately dealt with by a sentence of 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
two years. 


All criminal cases exceeding this jurisdiction are committed for 
trial to the Assizes held at Accra in the Gold Coast Colony, or at 
such place as may be ordered by the Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast. 

Appeals, with respect to the Southern Section, are governed by 
Rules made by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Colony in that behalf and for the time being in force. 


Native Tribunals. 


58. As provided in the British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924, section 9, sub-section 1, native tribunals in the 
British Sphere are allowed to exercise the jurisdiction exercised 
by them immediately prior to the commencement of this Ordinance, 
and in a like manner to that in which such jurisdiction was at that 
time exercised as set forth in Appendix D of the 1921 Report,* 
with the following proviso :— . 

(a) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction to hear any case where 
any of the parties concerned is not a native of the British Sphere ; 


(b) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction in any class of cases 
which the Governor may by an Order under his hand declare to 
be without the jurisdiction of a native tribunal, and any such 





* md. 1698. 
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Order may be general, or may be confined in its application to any 
particular native tribunal specified in such Order; and 


(c) No native tribunal shall enforce any judgment or Order by 
any barbarous or inhuman method or in any manner repugnant to 
natural justice; nor can any native tribunal impose as a penalty 
any pecuniary fine exceeding in amount £5. ; 


Native tribunals have no jurisdiction to try criminal cases. 


59. It is lawful for the Chief Commissioner or any other Com- 
missioner, with respect to the Northern Section, and for the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner or the District Commissioner with respect to 
the Southern Section, at his discretion, to carry out a lawful 
sentence or enforce a lawful judgment or Order of a native tribunal. 


With respect to the Northern Section, it is lawful for the Chief 
Commissioner or any other Commissioner to stop the hearing of 
any case before a native tribunal and to refer the parties to the 
appropriate British Court; a similar power is vested in the Provin- 
cial Commissioner and also in the District Commissioner with 
respect to the Southern Section. 


60. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of a native 
tribunal may appeal to the District Commissioner’s Court. With 
respect to the Northern Section, such appeals are governed by any 
rules made under section 25 (1) of the Northern Territories 
Administration Ordinance, 1902, which for the time being may be 
in force with respect to the Northern Section; and, with respect 
to the Southern Section, such appeals are governed by any rules 
made by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast 
Colony in that behalf and for the time being in force. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE TRIBUNAL. 


61. The head chief of every division and the sub-chief of every 
village, with their councillors, form the native tribunal, the casting 
vote, in the event of an equal number of votes, being vested in the 
President. The councillors are selected according to native 
customary laws and the number of the members constituting the 
tribunal varies according to the importance of the case at issue. In 
the absence of the chief the Mankrado presides over the tribunal, 
and, in the improbable absence of both the chief and the Mankrado, 
the chief appoints a responsible councillor beforehand. 


62. In the event of disagreement in the tribunal, or the 
members considering a case too difficult for them to hear, the 
matter is referred to the Court of the District Commissioner for 
disposal. The District Commissioners do not, as a practice, sit on 
the tribunal and, in any case, no active part is taken by them in 
the proceedings. There are occasions, however, when they advise 
the chiefs and elders regarding procedure in the administration 
of justice. 
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63. In the Southern Section the tribunals are usually composed 
of the chief, the linguist (or spokesman) and four or five elders 
or councillors. The chief himself is elected by the people from 
among those eligible. Of the councillors, some are so by virtue 
of their occupancy of a certain office or position in the state, to 
which they have been elected. In additon to these, who usually 
form the majority, the chief may select any member of the com- 
munity who is specially distinguished by his wisdom, his influential 
position, or his services to the state, to be a councillor and serve on 
the tribunal. The linguist (or spokesman) is usually selected by 
the community as a whole in much the same manner as in the 
case of the chief. The office of the linguist is to serve as a medium 
of communication between the chief and the people, to express the 
views of the people and to make all public pronouncements. The 
qualities required in him are tact and eloquence. ; 


64. The native tribunals are similarly constituted and composed 
in Krachi. 


65. In the remainder of the Northern Section the system which 
obtains in the Eastern Dagomba District is typical. 


(a) ''he Na of Yendi’s Court consists of the Na, Zohe-Na, 
Kuga-Na, Kumlana, Balogo, Bunga, Gagbinlana, Lemam, Kam- 
bala, and Mali. 


(b) Method of selection. These men are automatically members 
of the Na’s Court by virtue of their Offices. They are appointed 
by the Na to their positions as Heads of Sections of Yendi. 


(c) They have no criminal jurisdiction, but all civil cases can 
be heard by this Court and the results or appeals are sent to the 
District Commissioner for confirmation or otherwise. 


66. This takes of course a simpler and less imposing form among 
the more primitive people of Southern Mamprusi and Kusasi, but 
everywhere the principle is the same, that the chief investigates 
differences with the assistance of the elders. From Southern Mam- 
prusi it is reported that ‘‘ everything is reported to the chiefs and 
they in their turn pass on important information to the Commis- 
sioner. They are encouraged to settle domestic disputes amony 
their people, appeal lying to the District Commissioner’s Court.’” 
Of Kusasi we are told that ‘‘ there are no native tribunals, but the 
chief of a division has power to try cases in regard to marriage and 
payment of money or cows for women, disputes in regard to farms, 
and damage thereto by live stock.’’ 


67. Judicial work is not heavy in Togoland under British Man- 
‘date, as may be judged from the following statistics : 


Ho District. 
Court. 
1925 1926. 1927 
Criminal Cases a ite 310 289 389 
Summary Cases a rr 306 282 387 
Committals  ... ee 54 4 i 2 
Sanitary Cases ae Has 35 20 80 
Civil Cases... 25 ve 88 36 42 
Inquests ... ... ae eae 21 7 11 
TRIBUNALS. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 
Appeals applied for aoe 9 98 | 72 40 
Appeals granted ... te ee 83 55 18 
Appeals refused ... - 15 15 20 
Appeals granted but not taken 1 up 14 22 6 
Appeals referred back to chiefs © — 3 2 
Appeals in which chiefs’ judg- : 
ments were upheld __... ae 40 20 6 
Appeals judgments reserved ... 24 15 6 
Applications by chiefs for en- 
forcements of judgments... 72 36 55 
Judgments enforced a oe 68 27 52 
Judgments not enforced as 4 9 3 


Krachi District. 
Criminal RETURN. 
There have been li cases, which resulted in 10 convictions and 
1 acquittal. The cases were classified as follows :— 
Offences against the person % 
Offences against Arms and haininen Onlinances 
Stealing 
Other Offences 


| ol meme 


Eastern Dagomba District. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


Criminal Cases... wen) es ae 42 84 
Civil Cases re ae b we. nil. nil. 
Amount of Fines ... ia Se £22 15s. £79 8s. 


Amount of Fees... a ae a nil. nil. 
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The cases were made up as follows :— 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


Assault Nel ate ay 84 Se 5 7 
Stealing <a Ee nee ae ee 7 Ml 
Riot... ene oes ie oie . mil. ll 
Murder a a es ae oo 2 
Health Acts ... he oo aca ee .. 20 49 
Other cases ... en ae ek .. = 10 4 

42 84 


The number of cases dealt with shows a large decrease from last 
year. Very little crime has been reported in the District. 


The Na of Yendi and all his divisional chiefs are empowered 
to hear civil cases. They are generally engaged in hearing divorce 
cases and restitution of conjugal rights, which in a very primitive 
community constitutes the main bulk of civil litigation. The chiefs 
are entitled to charge a small summons fee which is paid by the 
unsuccessful litigant. 


At various feast days and native ceremonies a number of cases 
are received for the native law to operate on. These cases nearly 
always concern relations between the sexes, and a tribunal con- 
sisting of the Na of Yendi and eight elders of Yendi as assessors sit 
on the case, and the decision and reasons supporting it are com- 
municated to the Commissioner. 


Southern Mamprusi Distriét. 


Only nine people appeared before the Court during the year and 
there was only one conviction, which was for praedial larceny. 
Seven cases brought before the Court by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment were withdrawn and one case of extortion was not pro- 
ceeded with. 

Kusasi District. 


A chief of a division may hear cases in regard to the payment of 
marriage price and suchlike civil disputes. There is no formal 
procedure. The plaintiff signifies by word of mouth to the chief 
if he is not satisfied with the judgment and comes to the District 
Commissioner, who re-hears the case after sending for the chief 
to explain his decision. 


68. In the Southern Section where the country is being opened 
up and is in increasing communication with the more developed 
districts of the Gold Coast Colony, and progress and prosperity 
are advancing, a demand is beginning to stir among the chiefs 
for increased power and jurisdiction and a more organized system 
of native tribunals. The time is perhaps arriving when some re- 
vision of the German rules, which are still maintained, will be 
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desirable, but the Native Administration Ordinance of the Colony 
is as yet far too elaborate and advanced for Togoland. Well kept 
and accurate records of the proceedings in tribunals are few and 
far between, but some of the more important chiefs are beginning 
to realise the necessity of good records. It is perhaps an indica- 
tion of improvement that the number of appeals against tribunal 
judgments has fallen considerably since last year, while the number 
of applications for enforcement of judgments has increased. 


V.—SLAVERY. 

69. As regards the legal aspects of the question of slavery in the 
Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate the position is 
regulated by the following enactments : 

(a) Chapter 5 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, ‘‘ The Gold 
Coast Slave-dealing Abolition Ordinance.’’ 

(b) Chapter 6 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, ‘‘ The 
Gold Coast Emancipation Ordinance.’’ 

(c) Section 448 of the Criminal Code (Chapter 16 of the Laws 
of the Gold Coast Colony), which pronounces penalties for slave- 
dealing or any sort of participation therein. 


70. This is the legal position, baldly stated, and, in so far as it 
may be regarded as not entirely satisfactory, proposals are under 
consideration for legislation expressly abolishing the legal status 
of slavery, including that of ‘‘ domestic slavery ’’ of which a few 
vestiges still survive. Of these vestiges, it will suffice to quote 
with regard to the Gold Coast Colony (where the position is similar 
to that in the Southern Section of Togoland) the opinion of the 
political officers that ‘‘ there is no hardship whatsoever in the 
status of any class in this Colony. If a so-called slave wishes to 
depart from his master, there is nothing to prevent him doing so. 
The legislation proposed to be passed may perhaps make the legal 
position of this Colony entirely free from reproach, but it will 
make no practical difference in the life of the people.’’ Similarly, 
with regard to the Northern Section (where the position is that of 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast) it will suffice to quote 
the Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories: ‘‘ In nearly 
30 years’ experience I have never yet had a request from any 
domestic slave for freedom. The so-called slaves are perfectly 
happy, generally related by marriage to their master, and have 
no worries as to making a living. I should call them domestic 
parasites rather than domestic slaves, as, if they wished to leave, 
they could always do so.” 


71. These two quotations sum up the position. The people are 
free to change their state of life, and they know it. If and when 
and as the attractions of being a ‘‘ free worker ’’ become stronger 
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than those-of remaining under the family conditions of the country 
districts, the last traces of the so-called domestic slavery will 
fade out. 


72. In the Southern Section of the Administration there have 
been no cases of slavery nor have any reports of its existence been 
received ; it is, therefore, not unreasonable to assume that existing 
measures have had the desired effect. It is to be remembered that 
every facility is afforded the local inhabitants for laying their com- 
plaints before the political officers and that a slave—did any such 
exist—seeking freedom has therefore every opportunity of making 
his wishes known. 


73. Kete-Krachi in the Northern Section was at one time a 
great centre of slavery, and the ruins of the slave villages may be 
seen in several parts of the country. The descendants of the 
slaves sold here have formed strong family ties with the Krachi 
people and traces of their slave parentage are now entirely lost. 


74, From the Northern Section it is reported that no cases of 
slavery have come to notice, and it is certain that there is none. 
Every chief has a number of helpers and parasites who live in his 
house and eat his food, and often ride his horses, in return for 
which they do some work for him; in the farming season they 
make the farms, and at other times fetch him wood and water, 
and follow him on state occasions, play in his band, and sing. 
These men are free to come and go as they wish, and are not 
slaves, as the advantage is largely on their side. Were it not for 
the chief who looks after them, they would have to go out and 
work to buy food and clothing, while the chief could procure paid 
labour at much less cost, but appreciates the dignity of a large 
number of retainers. 


‘VI.—LABOUR. 


75. The industrial life of the territory has not yet assumed 
that complex character capable of developing such problems as 
would render the application of conventions or recommendations 
of International Labour Conferences either useful or expedient. 
The principles underlying such conventions or recommendations 
are, however, considered so far as they are compatible with local 
conditions, and are incorporated in Ordinance No. 11 of 1921, 
known as ‘‘ The Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921,” 
of the Gold Coast Colony. The interests of labour are fully pro- 
tected by this Ordinance, which provides for the attestation of 
contracts of service by District Commissioners, after they have 
convinced themselves that the terms and nature of the contract 
are perfectly understood and that it is entered into voluntarily 
and with full understanding of its meaning and effect. The 
Ordinance insists on the stipulation in each contract of the nature 
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of the service, the place or limits within which such service is to 
be performed, and the remuneration to be paid. 


76. Labour contracts are classified as ‘‘ home ’’ and ‘‘ foreign.”’ 
The former refers to a contract of service to be wholly performed 
within the limits of the Administration, the term Administration 
including the Gold Coast Colony and its dependencies; the latter 
to a contract of service to be performed wholly or partly outside 
its limits. A home contract may be either written or oral and 
is valid for periods not exceeding three years and six months 
respectively. Where no agreement is expressed respecting its 
duration, and the contract is not one for the performance of some 
specific work having reference to time, it is regarded as a contract 
at will and is determinable by either party at the close of any 
day without notice. 


77. The measures for protecting the interests of labour in respect 
of service outside the limits of the Administration are more 
elaborate and, in addition to the attestation of contracts by District 
Commissioners already referred to, they include the application for 
a permit to the Secretary for Native Affairs from the employer 
desiring labour, who must present a letter of recommendation from 
the Government of the territory in which the labourers are to be 
employed. Such application must state the number of labourers 
required, the place where the labour is to be performed, the nature 
of the work, the wages offered, and the duration of the contract. 
These conditions by no means exhaust the protective measures in 
force, for even when the Secretary for Native Affairs has thought 
fit to issue a permit, which is valid for three months only, recruiting 
may commence, but this must be through a specially licensed 
agent. Before the granting of a permit, however, security by 
deposit or otherwise is demanded from the applicant to meet such 
contingencies as claims for wages or for any expense that may be 
incurred by the Administration in respect of return passages, and 
when the labourers are ready to embark the embarkation is carried 
out under the supervision and control of the Police. 


78. The duration of a foreign contract cannot exceed 13 months, 
and the employer must provide a return passage, with proper 
accommodation and maintenance during the voyage, within 14 
days after the expiration of the contract. 


79. The employment of women on night work is prohibited, 
excepting where exceptional circumstances demand it, in which 
event it is not to exceed 10 hours in 60 days of the year, or, when 
it is temporary and not of a recurring nature, if the causes are 
inevitable and are not foreseen. 


80. There is no forced labour in the Mandated Territory, and 
as the provisions of Ordinance No. 11 of 1921 insist on the stipula- 
tion of the remuneration to be received, the employment of this 
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form of labour would constitute an infringement, punishable under 
the terms of the Ordinance. Another circumstance and one which 
would more effectively counteract any tendencies to have recourse 
to this form of labour, is the mercenary attitude of the inhabitants 
towards any form of outside employment. Forced labour would 
meet with very active opposition. 


Labour employed by Government Departments. 
(a) SouTHERN SECTION. 


81. Labour is permanently employed by Government in 
scavenging and clearing Government lands, and the average 
number employed in this manner is 42. 


Recently 21 persons have been temporarily employed in masonry 
and unskilled labour in the construction of the new leper settle- 
ment. 


82. The Agricultural Station at Kpeve employs from 50 to 100 
labourers on its cocoa and cotton farms, etc., and this number 
inay be increased in the future. These labourers are not all natives 
of the Southern Section. Many of them come from the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. 


83. Apart from these, the Government from time to time employs 
masons and carpenters with their attendant labourers for repairs 
to buildings, bridges, culverts, etc. 


84. Government officers, such as Surveyors, travelling in the 
Ho District, usually employ carriers from outside Togoland. 
(b} NORTHERN SECTION. 
(1) Krachi District. 


85. Labour employed by the Government in Krachi during the 
year was made up as follows :— 


Gardeners and overseers = fe a tee 36 
Garden and plantation labourers... Pay ah 12 
Ashantis and Hausas emploved on road construction 257 
Sanitary headman a eae ety ahs ay 1 
Sanitary labourers ae a es abe ge 8 


86. All labour was in charge of the District Commissioner, ex- 
cepting the sanitary gang, which was under the control of the 
Medical Officer of Health. 
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(2) Eastern Dagomba District. 
87. The following were employed by the Government :— 





Approximate Approximate 

1927-28. working days. 1926-27. working days. 
Medical ... see ay 80 2,400 183 5,490 
District Commissioner... 240 7,440 144 4,320 
Plantation a Bee 50 1,500 115 3,450 
Totals ... 370 11,340 442 13,260 





The labourers are employed on an average of one month and 
paid at the rate of 6d. per day each. More permanent labourers 
are being employed by the Medical Officer and in the Plantation 
than previously. 

A number of men are employed to bring in grass during November 
and December for thatching the roofs of the Government buildings. 
Free labour was given by the Na for the building of the Kuikpini 
Bridge, approximately 250 men having been employed during 
February and March. 


(3) Other Districts. 


88. In the remaining Districts of the Northern Section an 
irregular, but very small, number of labourers is employed by 
Government. Rest-houses are repaired yearly by the various villages 
where rest-houses are situated. Small presents are given to the 
chiefs and headmen for this work. Labour employed about the 
Station is paid 6d. per day per head. Carriers are paid 6d. per 
day. At Yendi the Medical and Sanitary Department employs 
three hospita] labourers and usually 20 casual sanitary labourers. 


Compulsory Labour. 


89. With regard to the labour for the maintenance of political 
roads, it is called for only by the District Commissioners, who derive 
their power from the Roads Ordinance, Chapter 107 of the Gold 
Coast Laws. 


90. Under this Ordinance each adult male may be required to 
perform 24 days’ work per annum on the roads. This form of 
labour is called out through the chief, and remuneration is made 
through him. 


91. Although this Ordinance is applicable to the Territory, it is 
not strictly enforced and the amount of work required to be per- 
formed is left to the discretion of the District Commissioners, who 
are responsible for the state of the roads. It is the practice of 
the District Commissioners to interview the chief and people of 
each division through which the motor-road passes, and to inform 
them of the amount and nature of the work required at the various 
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periods of the year. Strict observance is made that no native is 
required to work during the sowing and the reaping seasons, thus 
the agricultural development of the country is in no way interfered 
with. 


92. The people are not required to work outside the village 
boundaries, and are in the majority of cuses within only a few 
minutes’ walk of their portion of the road required to be kept in 
order. The chiefs are responsible for the arrangement of the labour. 
A gong-gong is beaten by the chief of the village, and he with his 
elders and people discuss and arrange for the number of adults to 
turn out on given days. The District Commissioners supervise the 
work, when travelling through the divisions, and are therefore 
in a position to check any irregularities. All aged, infirm, and 
sick persons are exempted from participating in this form of labour. 
These exemptions are strictly enforced, and any complaint is readily 
heard. The people have no objection to this form of labour, and 
they are fully alive to the fact that it is entirely in their own interest 
and welfare that the motor-ways are constructed and maintained. 


93. At the end of each quarter the District Commissioners (vide 
the Roads Ordinance already referred to) inspect the roads, and the 
payments mentioned therein are made by them personally to the 
chiefs concerned, in the presence of their linguists and elders (who 
represent their people) and in many instances of the people them- 
selves. This form of remuneration is according to the native custom 
and is a system that has proved satisfactory; no complaints or 
objections have been forthcoming. It would be out of the question 
for the District Commissioner to contro] the payments to each 
individual worker. Time-keepers would have to be employed at 
unnecessary expense, and it is questionable whether they would be 
able to keep a correct check, and, further, it is more than probable 
that chiefs would strongly object to this form of supervision. The 
people assemble and disperse at their own convenience, and the 
average amount of work performed by each adult seldom exceeds 
three hours per diem. 


Provision of carriers for Government officers travelling. 


94. Whenever possible, the use of carriers by Government 
officers travelling is avoided; it is only necessary when officers 
travel off the motor-ways. Officers of the various Departments 
occasionally have so to travel in cases of emergency. There has 
been no difficulty in obtaining this labour, the people always being 
ready to help. The system of obtaining carriers is effected through 
the District Commissioners, who apply to the chiefs, and they in 
turn call upon their sub-chiefs in village rotation to supply the 
number of carriers required, and notify them of the date, time, and 
place they are to assemble. The officer employing the carriers, 
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in his own interests, as well as in that of the carriers, examines 
thei before the journey is commenced, and any sick or unsuitable 
person is returned and replaced, and when any reasonable excuse 
is given a similar attitude is adopted. 


This form of labour is remunerated at the rate of 1s. 3d. per 
diem in the Southern Section and 6d. per diem in the Northern 
Section. The difference in the rates is explained by the lower 
cost of living in the Northern area. The payment is made per- 
sonally by the officer, daily or on the completion of the journey. 
Should the officer be leaving his District and not returning, the 
carriers are paid full rate for the return journey empty-handed. 


Maintenance of Rest-houses. 


95. The majority of the rest-houses in the territory were built 
by the former Administration. The chief in whose proximity a 
rest-house is situated is responsible for its upkeep as far as the 
grass roof is concerned only; this is repaired every two or three 
years, and he receives remuneration according to the value of the 
work performed. Other repairs are effected by the District Com- 
missioners by contract. 


Labour in lieu of taxation. 


96. Labour in lieu of taxation, which was in vogue during the 
German Administration, has been abolished as have the taxes which 
formed a part of that system. 


Labour employed for Private Enterprises. 


97. No recruiting for private enterprises took place in the Terri- 
tory during the vear under review. J.abourers are not recruited 
for the mines from any part of the Mandated Area. 


98. In the Southern Section it is doubtful if as many as fifty 
labourers are permanently employed by commercial firms operating 
in the District, and they are engaged in such occupations as watch- 
men, yard boys, etc. There are no plantations. 


99. In Krachi District no means exist at all of computing the 
number of labourers engaged by private enterprise. All such 
labour is entirely voluntary and consists chiefly of casual farm- 
labourers and temporary carriers. In the case of farm labourers the 
practice usually is for a stark naked man to enter Kete, find a 
landlord, work one month or less on the latter’s farm, receive free 
his board and lodging and enough money to buy a cloth and 
enough to proceed straightway to the cocoa fields. Labourers of 
this type are very numerous, but it is only at the breaking of the 
land that their services are required. 


100. In the remainder of the Northern Section no labour is 
employed by private enterprises. 
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VII._ARMS TRAFFIC. 


101. The number of firearms licensed, the quantity of gun- 
powder and lead bars (in Ib.), and the number of percussion caps 
and cartridges issued, in the years 1926 and 1927, are given in 
the comparative tables below :— 


Firearms. 


\ 
[Flintlock Guns Cap Guns. | Shot Guns. | Air Guns. 





i 
| 1926. 1927. | 1926. 





1927. 1926. | 1927.) 1926.) 1927. 


























| 
Southern Sena 14 92 8 | si | 21 | 7 2] 14 
Northern Section.. ; 57 51 
Totals | 71 | uz | 8 | si | 21 | m7 | 2 | “4 
Ammunition. 





Gunpowder (lb.)| Percussion Caps.| Lead Bars (lv.).| Cartridges. 








1926. | 1927. | 1926.) 1927. 1926. | 1927.| 1926.) 1927. 




















Southern Sec- | 14,268 | 21,246 55,900 115,275 | 
tion. 


Northern Sec- | 14,170 | 17,550 _ —_ | 864 = a — 
tion. j ; i 


1,4034 4,251 | 2,829 | 4,450 








Totals ... ) 28,438 | 38,796 | 55,900 | 115,275, 2,2674, 4,251 | 2,829 | 4,450 














102. The increase in gun licences is not entirely due to new 
licences, but is very largely accounted for by renewals. Next 
year the five-year period for which many flintlock guns and cap 
guns were licensed before the introduction of a licence fee of £1 
for the life of the gun will expire and in consequence there will be 
a large number of renewals and a large increase will appear in the 
statistics. As regards the increased sales of gunpowder and other 
ammunition, there are extensive hunting areas, and also native 
custom requires the firing of guns on various ceremonial occasions 
to the extent of ability to provide gunpowder. The increase is 
therefore due to increased purchasing power on the part of the 
people. 
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VIII.—_ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR AND DRUGS. 


103. In the Northern Section there is total prohibition of the 
importation of alcoholic liquor for the use of the natives. Huro- 
pean residents are permitted to import liquor for their own per- 
sonal use, and African clerks in the Government Service, who come 
from the south, where they have been accustomed to drink or not 
drink imported alcoholic beverages according to choice, are 
permitted to receive from the competent Government authority 
for the use of themselves and their families allowances of spirituous 
liquors and wines on a carefully regulated scale. The statistics 
which follow must therefore be understood to apply solely to the 
Southern Section. Apart from imported liquors, in the extreme 
north beers, brewed from guinea-corn and from millet, and wine, 
prepared from the fruit of a wild tree, are popular. In Kete- 
Krachi and the Southern Section palm wine from the oil-palm 
and beer prepared from maize are largely consumed. 


104. The liquor traffic statistics obtained under the Liquor Trade 
Ascertainment Ordinance are as follows for the year. The figures 
represent gallons. 


Stock on Quantity Quantity Stock on 








hand bought. sold. hand 

1.1.27, 81.12.27, 
Run _... soe see oo 7 10 14 3 
Brandy ... oo ons eal 8 36 40 4 
Gin _ Mee wes ae 23 4,984 4,636 371 
Whisky .. «. 38 179 165 52 
Other distilled spirits... a + _— + _ 
Total Spirits ... 764 5,209 4,8554 430 
Wine... is Re s  239 2,121 1,948 412 
Beer... be -. 190 7,848 7,150 888 
Total Wine and Beer ... ss 429 9,969 9,098 1,300 





105. The District Commissioner states that the increased con- 
sumption is probably due to the increasing prosperity of the 
people and that there is certainly no increase in drunkenness. ‘The 
District Commissioner has ample opportunity for observation and 
it may well be that the greater spending power in the south of 
Togoland has led to a larger number of people indulging in 
moderation in imported drink in its clean and convenient form in 
substitution for the rustic preparations to which they have been 
accustomed. The consumption of imported spirits per head of 
the population in the year 1927 was .05 of a gallon as compared 
with .02 in the preceding vear. A contributory factor in the 
increased consumption shown by the statistics is no doubt, as 
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stated by the Customs authorities, that the measures for the pre- 
vention of the smuggling of spirits into British Togoland from the 
French side have been so perfected that organized smuggling is 
for the time being at an end. This means that in place of an 
unrecorded quantity of contraband spirits being consumed in the 
Territory a larger amount than before is obtainéd from licensed 
dealers and included in their returns. The number of spirit stores 
in the Southern Section is 18 and the number of wine and beer 
stores is 26. 


106. With regard to drugs, the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 
1926, which was appended to the Report for the year 1926, is still 
in force. All liquors, drugs, and patent medicines imported into 
Togoland under British Mandate are carefully scrutinized by the 
Customs Department and large numbers of specimens of such 
articles are submitted annually to the Government laboratories for 
analysis in order to ensure that the requirements of the law are in 
no way evaded by importers. 


IX._MISSIONS AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


107. The Government maintains strict impartiality towards all 
creeds and religions, whether native or imported, provided that the 
practices observed are not contrary to public order and morality 


108. In the Southern Section there are two Roman Catholic 
Fathers at Ho, four at Kpando, and one at Bla. These are all 
of Dutch nationality. Four French Sisters at Kpando are doing 
very useful work in connection with infant welfare. There were 
three, sometimes four, missionaries of the Ewe Presbyterian 
Church at work during the year and two (afterwards one) Sisters. 
A travelling inspector from the Bremen Mission commenced an 
extensive tour during the latter part of the year. 


109. In the Krachi District it was noticed that the use of motor 
roads and the completion of the road connecting Krachi with 
Attabubu in Ashanti has increased to a large extent the devotees 
of the shrine of Dente, and many chiefs of the Gold Coast Colony 
now send regularly to consult this famous oracle. As regards the 
spread of Christianity, little can be reported. The Roman Catholic 
Church has established Catechists at Kete and Apasu, but no 
figures of their converts are available. During the year the Dis- 
trict was visited by the Roman Catholic Bishop, by three members 
of the Basel Mission, and by the travelling inspector of the Bremen 
Mission, above referred to, accompanied by one of the German 
missionaries now working under the Ewe Presbyterian Church. 
No mission station was opened. 
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110. In the Eastern Dagomba District the majority of the 
people are pagans, with small Mohammedan settlements in the 
larger towns. The religion of the pagans appears to the ordinary 
observer to consist almost entirely in a belief in the efficacy of 
amulets and charms against seen and unseen dangers. There are 
no mission stations in this or in the remaining Districts of the 
Northern Section. 


From the Kusasi District it is reported that the people are 
pagans who worship fetishes, of which there are numbers, but all 
are surpassed by the one called Bongwa, which is by far the most 
powerful. Each household has its own fetish, and each village a 
slightly more powerful one than the privately-owned one. 
There are in the towns a number of strangers who profess to be 
Moslems, but whose belief is very mixed with pagan fetish 
worship, 


X.—MILITARY, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


111. The Mandatory Power maintains no naval base and no 
military force, posts, or garrisons in Togoland. 


112. No natives of Togoland under British Mandate are re- 
cruited for service with military units. Applicants for enlistment 
in the Gold Coast Regiment occasionally present themselves to 
the Commissioner of their Districts or to the Regiment itself, but 
they are told that they cannot be accepted. 


113. No troops are employed in Togoland under British Mandate, 
which is policed in the Northern Section by detachments of the 
Northern Territories Constabulary consisting of 46 men in all, and 
in the Southern Section by a detachment of 30 men of the Gold 
Coast Police. Both bodies are under the immediate control of 
the local political officers. 


114. The following report by the Inspector-General of Police on 
the work of his Force in British Togoland gives a good idea of the 
absence of serious disorder and the settled condition of the 
country :— 


‘‘ The strength of the Force in the Ho District for the year 
ending the 31st March, 1928, was :— 
1 Superintendent of Police, 
1 Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
2 Sergeants, 
3 Corporals, 
25 Constables, 
making a total of 32 of all ranks. 
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The detachments at Ho and Kpando have been considerably 
reduced during the year but in spite of this fact there has 
been no difficulty experienced in coping with the small amount 
of crime in these sections. 


The discipline has been good and the men are contented and 
have worked well. 

The Police buildings are more or less of a temporary nature 
and no permanent buildings are being built in these areas. 


The average number of cases reported to the Police in the 
Ho District is eighteen per month and the majority of these are 
offences under the Motor Traffic Ordinance, and petty thefts. 
There were three cases of murder and three cases of man- 
slaughter, and there was one case of riot in the Kpando Sub- 
District which resulted in one fatality and twenty huts being 
burnt. 

The natives of British Togoland are most law abiding.”’ 


Prisons. 


115. The prisons in Togoland under British Mandate are as 
follows :— 
(A) Ho and Kpando in Southern Togoland. 
(B) Yendi and Krachi in Northern Togoland. 


116. Those in the first category are well-built prisons under 
the direct control of the Prison Department. All prisoners sen- 
tenced to six months and over admitted to Ho Prison are trans- 
ferred to Accra Prison; at Kpando, owing to the difficulties of 
transport, the period for which prisoners can serve their sentences 
locally is extended to one year. 


117. At both prisons conservancy work under the Sanitary 
Department is the chief type of labour performed. 


118. At Ho a prison farm was started last year and the produce 
from this farm has done much to reduce the cost of rationing. At 
this prison, road-making and construction work on the prison 
itself have also been performed by prisoners. At Kpando rope- 
making has been introduced. 


119. The prisons at Yendi and Krachi in Northern Togoland 
are small bush prisons and are only suitable for prisoners sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment. All prisoners sentenced to over 
three months are transferred to Tamale, where a prison exists in 
which long-term prisoners can be properly confined. These prisons 
are under the immediate control of local political officers. 
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120. The following return shows the average population, cost 
of staff, and cost of rationing the above-mentioned prisons :— 





Average Cost of Cost of Prison 
Population. Staff. Rations, Total. 
£ £ £ 

Ho wae oe ees 24 400 70 470 
Kpando sa oad 27 296 140 436 
Krachi eS 6 75 34 109 
Yendi 3 76 20 96 
60 £847 £264 £1,111 


XI.—ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


121. The Customs Tariff and the laws concerning taxation of 
other kinds provide for complete economic equality for all persons 
of whatever nationality. 


122. The same principle of strict economic equality governs, 
and will govern, the policy of the Government in regard to con- 
cessions, land tenure, mining rights, and the fiscal regime. 


XII.—EDUCATION. 


123. It has been explained in previous reports that the entire 
educational system of British Togoland has had to be built up out 
of the meagre provision made prior to the war for the educa- 
tion of its peoples. This work fell at first on the Government 
and on the skeleton organisation furnished by the Roman Catholic 
Mission, and to these was later added the assistance of the former 
Bremen Mission which had been taken over by the Scottish 
Mission. The report by the Director of Education from which 
extracts were given in last year’s report gives some idea of the 
volume of work undertaken from 1916 to 1926 in maintaining the 
educational work of the Ewe (now Ewe Presbyterian and formerly 
the Bremen) Mission and the success which has rewarded both the 
Europeans and Africans engaged therein. 


124. The year 1927 has been spent in consolidating the new 
system under which the former Bremen Mission schools in the 
British Sphere were removed from Government administration 
and placed in the hands of the Ewe Presbyterian Mission and in 
introducing the provisions of the new Education Rules of the Gold 
Coast which became effective from the 1st of January. Both 
these are being done gradually and much assistance is being given 
by the Managers themselves. Especially is this so in the efforts 
being made to provide suitable buildings and school furniture. Dur- 
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ing 1927 thirty-one new buildings in accordance with the type 
plans approved by Government were in course of erection by the 
Ewe Presbyterian Mission to replace the old and unsuitable build- 
ings, and in instances where schools were formerly held in 
churches, to provide them with their own quarters. Some of 
these buildings have been completed and are now in use. 


125. Great efforts are also being made to bring the school furni- 
ture up to date and many new dual desks are being acquired 
to replace the old unsuitable forms and church seats. 


126. Every effort is being made to improve the standard of edu- 
cation and to get schools placed on the Assisted List, as is shown 
by the fact that in 1927 six Ewe Presbyterian Mission and two 
Roman Catholic schools were added and that in 1928 it is esti- 
mated that six to eight more Ewe Presbyterian Mission schools and 
one more Roman Catholic school should receive assistance from 
Government funds. 


127. The numbers of schools of the Ewe Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Missions at the end of 1927 were :— 


Ewe Mission. 


Assisted ni ee esa8 a ap sae 17 
Non-Assisted ... ae se a is an 28 
Roman Catholic Mission. 

Assisted Bet Poe soe ee at, Whee 3 
Non-Assisted ... 3 te ae ah Bae 4 


128. The enrolment in the Ewe Presbyterian Mission schools 
in 1927 was 1,842, which is a slight increase over that for the 
previous year, but this is still a much lower figure than previously 
and is explained, as was that of 1926, by the continuation by 
the Mission of the policy that demands fewer but better educated 
children and carries with it the promise of an improved quality 
of education. 


129. Special provision has been made in the Education Rules 
permitting teachers who, prior to January, 1921, were engaged 
as teachers in schools in the British Sphere, to sit at the examina- 
tion for teachers’ certificates up to the 31st of December, 1927, 
and during that year 54 teachers who had taken advantage of this 
concession obtained certificates. It will be seen from this and 
the fact that numbers of teachers attended refresher courses during 
the year that a distinct advance in the quality of the instruction 
given by teachers must be recorded. 
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130. The educational side of the Ewe Presbyterian Mission con- 
sisted in 1927 of :— 


Male Teachers ... oe ety oad 63 

Female Teachers oF. ne a 1 
Male children on Roll, Standards ... ee ms 403 
Female children on Roll, Standards eas id 32 
Male children on Roll, Infants iy cat .. 1,014 
Female children on Roll, Infants ... its a 403 
Total su w. 1,852 

Average attendance :— 

Male children, Standards... 2 ne Aes 394 
Female children, Standards ... ai ad ma 31 
Male children, Infants oe on teed fe 949 
Female children, Infants... oh ne a 374 
Total i Ms 1,748 


131. The total enrolment of 1,852 and the average attendance of 
1,748, as compared with the enrolment of 1,678 and average attend- 
ance of 1,524 for 1926, speak well of the former organization of 
these schools by the Mission, which has remained practically 
untouched by those sections of the new Ordinance and Rules which 
aim at the abolition of overcrowding. 


132. The number of teachers, enrolment, and average attendance 
in the Roman Catholic Mission school during 1927 were as 
follows :— 


Male Teachers ae et nae 26 
Female Teachers a oh was _ 
Male children on Roll, Standards ... os va 196 
Female children on Roll, Standards ae Pe 5 
Male children on Roll, Infants... we ae: 355 
Female children on Roll, Infants ... se soe 75 
Total a oats 631 
Average attendance :— : 
Male children, Standards... m6 os oe 184 
Female children, Standards ... das aan tse 5 
Male children, Infants an es the .. 808 
Female children, Infants”... mi Sets ae 52 | 


Total oe 208. 549 
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133. These figures show a large decrease on those of last year, 
when the total enrolment numbered 1,122 and the average attend- 
ance, 1,107. This is explained by the limitation of the size of 
infant classes and the closing of many small inefficient schools as 
the result of the introduction of the Education Ordinance of 1925 
and the rules thereunder, which are applicable to the whole of 
the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti as well as the British Sphere 
of Togoland. 


XIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


(i) General. 


134. The full establishment of Medical Officers was attained 
during the year and as a result a gratifying increase in the number 
of cases attended by them is to be recorded. The question of open- 
ing local dispensaries in charge of Africans in the more out of the 
way parts of the country is now being examined. 


135. Medical Officers when travelling round their districts 
endeavour so far as possible to instil some idea of elementary 
medical knowledge into the natives, but organized training in 
nursing and dispensing is given to natives at headquarters and the 
larger centres, from whence those who have attained a sufficient 
degree of proficiency are distributed to outstations for service. 


(ii) Southern Section. 
136. The personnel of the Medical Department in the Ho Dis- 
trict during 1927 was as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer. 
2 Second Division Nurses. 
1 Nurse in training. 
2 Labourers. 
1 Second Division Sanitary Inspector. 
44 Sanitary Labourers. 
In addition, 1 Superintendent and 4 labourers were employed at 
the Leper Settlement. 


137. The following is the report of Dr. F. H. Cooke on the 
medical and sanitary work in the Ho District during the year 
1927 :— 

Hospital. 


138. ‘‘ The same arrangements exist as in former years. 
There have not been any additions or alterations to the 
buildings. 


189. ‘‘ One extra nurse has been added to the staff, in order 
to cope with the extra work thrown on them by the temporary 
leper settlement. 
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140. “‘ During the year, 2,316 new cases were attended to 
in the out-patient departinent at Ho, and 2,498 new cases 
at out-stations or village dispensaries, an increase of 1,582 over 
the preceding year. This increase is due, firstly, to the fact 
that the people are gradually waking up and realising the 
greater benefits and values they receive from the white man’s 
medicines, as compared with their medicine man. Secondly, 
the population is increasing yearly as new motor roads are being 
made and opened. 


Village Dispensaries. 

141. ‘‘ Twice a month I travel by motor-car to Vhane, the 
chief town of the Avatime division, taking a nurse and such 
drugs and dressings as I may require. Here the people of 
Avatime and Nyangbo are attended to. Later in the day I 
go to a village named Dzolo Kpoeta, and meet there the people 
of Matse, Saviepe, and Anfoevi. On each of these visits [ 
attend to 80 or 40 new cases, and over 100 old cases. On the 
15th of every month I travel to the Kpando area, again taking 
a nurse and such drugs and dressings as I may require, making 
the town of Kpando my headquarters. The first two days are 
devoted to the people of Kpando. On the 18th I go to Anfoe 
Bume, a centre for the people of the following divisions; 
Anfoe, Aveme, Vakpo, and Wusuta. On the 19th I go to 
Wurupong for the Ahenkro and Alavanyo divisions. On the 
20th I leave Kpando and go to Bla, 25 miles in a north-easterly 
direction, staying there until the 22nd. This village is the 
centre for the Gbi, Santrokofie, and Fodome divisions. The 
new road under construction to Gjasekan not being quite com- 
pleted, I go as far as I can on the 22nd to a village called 
Mamfro. Here I meet those people from the north and of 
the divisions around, who formerly had to travel to Bla to 
meet me; in a short time I expect to be able to open a dis- 
pensary at Gjasekan. After leaving this village I then pro- 
ceed to Ve Deme, stay the night, and next morning attend to 
the people of the following divisions : Ve. Logba, Liati, and 
Leklebi. I then return to Ho, and on my way back attend 
to the people of Have and Woadse. 


Prevalent Discases. 


142. ‘* (a) Yaws.—1,209 new cases of this disense were 
attended to during the year, an increase of 287 over the previous 
year. This does not mean that the disease is on the increase, 
but that the people are realising the great benefit that they 
derive from the treatment in the early stages of the disease. 
Chronic cases numbered 215, a reduction of 450 on the previous 
year. 
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** (6) Malaria.—This: malady appeans, to. be confined to 
childven, and. adults with malaria veny seldem attend, the dis- 
pensaries. Q@fi the 352 cases. seen, oven 90. per cent. were 
children under three years of} age, and every one of them 
had enlarged spleens. On each of my visits to the out-stations 
1 distribute quinine to the chiefs for the benefit of these 
children. 


143. ‘‘ (c) Venereal Diseases.—(i) Syphilis. I do not con- 
sider that there is any marked increase in this disease, 20 pri- 
muries and 35 tertiaries were seen, the latter variety may 
have been in many instances chronic yaws, as clinically they 
are very alike. The primaries, chiefly loose women, contracted 
the disease outside of Togoland ; besides, 20 out of 4,814 out- 
patient cases is a very small percentage. 


‘* Gi) Gonorrhoea.—140. cases of the acute and; chronic, the 
latter predominating, arthritis being the commonest of the 
sequelae. 


144. ‘* Leprosy.—Since the inauguration of the temporary 
settlement in September, 1926, the admissions and attendances 
have greatly exceeded my estimate of lepers. At. the end of 
1926 there were 40 lepers in this settlement; at the end of 1927 
the adinissions had totalled 144, with 138 out-patients, who 
attend fairly regularly for their bi-weekly injections. Of the 
total admissions, 46 have been discharged on parole, to return 
every two months for inspection, and further treatment if 
necessary ; five of these cases are apparently cured. 

‘It is not my policy to keep a leper for ever in this settle- 
ment; where there is a possibility of a cure, especially in the 
early stages of the disease, they must stay until this is accom- 
plished, but in those cases of advanced nerve destruction and 
loss of phalanges, a relief of the pains and healed sores is what 
one aspires for in order to get these people into a condition of 
usefulness. These are mainly the type of cases which have 
been discharged on parole. 


145. ‘‘ A plot of land, 26 acres in extent, has been acquired 
for the erection of the permanent settlement. At the end of 
the year three compounds, each of which will house 25 lepers, 
were completed and one partially so. A well is being sunk 
within this area for a water supply, and as soon as this is func- 
tioning the settlement will be occupied. The original plan 
was for 100 lepers, but I fear this will be quite inadequate. 

146. *‘ Each leper in the settlement is provided with a main- 
tenance of 9 pence a day, one blanket and cover-cloth, plate 
and spoon. On discharge these articles are handed back into 
store and cleaned and re-issued to the next patient for 


admission. 
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147. ‘‘ A portion of the end of the town of Ahoe has been 
set aside for those lepers attending as out-patients and as soon 
as these people are housed in the settlement this portion of 
the town will be pulled down and rebuilt. 


148. ‘‘ I wish again to point out that all these lepers come 
in of their own voluntary accord for treatment, and that no 
coercion or threats have been used to make them come in. 


149. ‘‘ Helminths.—Ascaris lumbricoides is the commonest 
intestinal parasite met with. Ankylostoma duodenale is fairly 
common, but not to any marked degree. Guinea worm 
appears to be on the increase, and is spreading more amongst 
the resident natives than formerly. 


150. ‘‘ Dysentery.x—There are many cases of dysenteric 
diarrhoea, chiefly amongst children, which I consider is due to 
injurious food. True bacillary dysentery is very seldom seen, 
but amoebic is occasionally. 


151. ‘‘ Tubercular disease——There does not appear to be 
any marked increase in this disease, a few cases of phthisis 
are seen every year, the majority of which belong to the 
northerly part of the district. 


Epidemiology. 

152. ‘‘ The year has been free from epidemics with the 
exception of the outbreak of yellow fever in June, which con- 
tinued sporadically until November. This disease undoubtedly 
spread from the Gold Coast, as all the cases occurred along 
those villages through which the main motor roads pass, work- 
ing up from the Gold Coast end. Three Europeans, two at 
Kpeve and one at Ho, contracted the disease and all recovered. 
Thirteen natives were affected, and six died; they came from 
the following villages : Ho, Kpeve, Woadse Agate, Gbefi, and 
Kpando. A Medical Officer of Health was detailed for special 
work in this area during the outbreak, and a great deal of 
sanitary preventive work was done. It is hoped with these 
measures that no outbreak will occur during the coming year. 


Child Welfare. 


153. ‘‘ The Catholic Mission at Kpando have four Sisters 
whose whole time is devoted to child welfare. In rotation 
two remain in Kpando to attend to the mothers and children 
of that area, whilst the other two travel around on bicycles to 
the outlying villages. The attendances at the centre and out- 
lying villages have been over 5,000 women and children, and 
the distance covered on bicycles over 300 miles. I inspect 
their work monthly on my visits to Kpando, and supply them 
from Ho with all the necessary drugs and dressings they need. 
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Sanitation. 

154. ‘‘ Incinerators are in use in the towns of Ho and 
Kpando; in outlying villages refuse is disposed of into any 
old pit that may be convenient, but the areas within the 
villages are very clean, the work being done by the women 
and girls. They have been advised to use this refuse on their 
farms as manure, and I believe the advice has been taken in 
some instances. 


155. ‘‘ The bucket system is in use in European dwellings 
and in thase of some of the better-class natives, and the excreta 
are disposed of by burying; deep pits at some distance from 
the villages are used elsewhere. 


156. ‘‘ The water supply for Ho is from the Kabakaba 
stream, which is free from contamination, the water being 
collected through pipes issuing through a small dam. At Kpando 
properly-constructed wells supply the station. The town 
people have been depending on water holes, but two properly 
constructed wells are practically completed, adjacent to the 
town. In outlying villages, streams and rivers meet the needs 
of the people.” 


(iii) Northern Section. 
Kracui District. 


157. The personnel of the Medical Department at Kete-Krachi 
during 1927 was as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer. 
1 Second Division Nurse. 
1 Labourer. 
1 Sanitary Headman. 
8 Sanitary Labourers. 


158. The following is the report of Doctor W. Spiteri on the 
medical and sanitary work done in the Krachi District during the 
year 1927 :— 

159. ‘‘ General Health of Europeans :— 
“(1) Officials :— 

‘There were 4 European officials here during 1927. 
Only one of these officers was on the sick list for a period 
of 11 days and he then suffered from carbuncles. 

“* (2) Non-Officials :— 

“There was 1 European non-official resident during 
the year. This European resides. in Nsunwa, which is 
situated on the opposite bank of the river (Volta). 
Strictly speaking, Nsunwa is in Ashanti, but being so 
very near Kete-Krachi its administration is under the 
District Commissioner of Kete-Krachi. 
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160. ‘‘ General Health of Africans :-- 
(1) Officials :— 
‘“‘ Phere were 3 African officials in this District during 
the whole of 1927. They were never on the sick list. 


‘‘ Northern Territories Constabulary—Kete-Krachi :— 
“There were 9 constables sick during 1927. 


Prisoners :— 
“There were 7 convict prisoners during 1927. Of 


these, 2 were on the sick list. 


‘ (2) General Community :— 

‘A list is attached to this report showing the diseases 
and number of patients amongst the general community. 
The number of days on sick list has not been included, as 
this is not known with regard to those patients who are 
treated at the dispensary. 

‘‘ There is no hospital here and therefore no in-patients. 


161. ‘‘ Considering the unsuitable sites, from a sanitary 
point of view, on which a good many towns and villages are 
situated (lowlands and river banks), with the high incidence 
of insect carriers of disease, the general health is satisfactory. 
As can be seen from the attached list of diseases affecting the 
African, yaws is by far the commonest, but at.the same time 
it is also one of the most readily curable diseases by means 
of the specific remedy salvarsan and similar arsenical 
derivatives. 


162. ‘‘ The next most common disease is rheumatism, which 
is not acute rheumatic fever, but rheumatoid pains. Following 
this comes bronchitis, mostly of a chronic type met with in 
those of advanced age. 


163. ‘‘ Dispensary and work done :— : 

“* 1,198 persons received medical treatment during 1927. A 
Medical Officer was in charge of the District for a period of 
about 160 days. 

** The dispensary is open every day, during the prescribed 
hours of work, for ordinary cases. For urgent cases, how- 
ever, the Medical Officer gives his services at any time of the 
day or night. 


“In the treatment of patients the most up-to-date remedies. 
are made use of without stint, and consequently the patients 
derive the maximum benefit from treatment. This makes 
them have great faith in European medicines. Treatment is 
administered to the African free of charge. 
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164. ‘‘ Meteorological conditions :— 
*’ The rainfall during the period under review compares with 
that of the last period as follows :-- 


1927. 1926. 
November es Be es 1.06 4.19 
December oe ye cs 83 _ 
January ... wee ee me 3.70 at 
February Lol ee ees 66 1.50 
March... i Se tei 1.12 2.10 
Wpnly ies 26. Hee Sask 424d 3.28 
May ee nee ee ere 645 5.96 
June Re & sh wh 8.88 13.40 
July ce Whe Mets, tw A 2800) 11.27 
August... ae ae ree 1.34 2.00 
September eee fed uA 5.64 7.87 
October... 5.11 4.01 


a total of 42.2 against 56.58, a lower rainfall by about 13} 
inches. 

‘‘ No record is kept of temperature and wind, etc. As a 
Medical Officer was not stationed here during all 1927 the 
rainfall record was kept by the Commissioner of the District 


‘‘ The climatic conditions are distinctly tropical. 


165. ‘‘ Remarks of a scientific nature.—I noticed here that 
salvarsan and similar arsenical derivatives are much quicker 
in their specific action against yaws than bismuth salts are, 
I also observed that I had no cases of physiological idiosyn- 
cracy from the use of novarsenobjllon, but I found this incom- 
patibility happening after the use of bismuth salts and that 
this was independent of the dose administered. 


166. ‘‘ I also found cases who developed the primary rash 
underwent treatment with novarsenobillon, and some time 
after they had been cured re-developed a primary rash of 
yaws. This observation seems to show that the salvarsan 
series are real specifics completely curing the disease, after 
which a person is again liable to infection, which could not 
“have happened had he not been completely cured. At the 
same time this might be a relapse of the primary rash of 
yaws. Massed observations might solve this problem on yaws 
in the near future. 


167. ‘‘ Sanitation :— 
‘“The 1921 census of population of this District gave a 
total of 25,244. There is no registration of births and deaths. 
"168. ‘* No smallpox preventive measures were taken during 
1927. and there were no cases of this disease. 
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169. ‘‘ As regards prevention of plague, traps are set regu- 
larly in different places and several rats were caught, but the 
exact number is not known. There were no cases of plague. 


170. ‘‘ Preventive measures against malaria and yellow 
fever included the cleaning and grading of about four miles of 
earth ditches, the cutting and burning of about 2,000 acres of 
grass and bush and the collecting and burning of about 5 tons 
of refuse and rubbish. 


‘* About 150 pools and excavations were either obliterated, 
drained, or their contained water oiled. Empty tins, dis- 
carded bowls, or other receptacles that could hold water were 
broken and buried. About 100 houses were visited for 
mosquito larvae and nuisances. 


171. ‘‘ The greatest breeding place for mosquitoes is a teak 
plantation in the area of the District headquarters. The 
Medical Officer has carried out an extensive campaign with 
the help of native children who volunteered to pick up all the 
detached leaves of teak holding water and mosquito larvae. 
Further, water and larvae contained in hollows of teak trees 
are drawn off by means of syringes. This campaign was con- 
tinued twice a week during the rainy season of 1927. 


172. ‘‘ Conservancy system :— 

“There are in all 32 pit-latrines in Kete-Krachi and about 
another 50 in the other villages of this District. For Euro- 
peans the latrines are of the bucket type, of which there are 
four, and the disposal of the contents takes place in pits 
specially dug in trenching grounds. 


173. ‘‘ Water System :— 

‘« There are eight shallow wells of drinking-water for natives 
and one water-tank for Europeans. In the dry season recourse 
has to be had by Africans and Europeans alike to river water. 
This is treated by boiling and filtration in the case of Euro- 
peans, but the natives drink water untreated. 


174. ‘‘ Public Market :— 

‘* There is a market with 16 stalls in Kete. It ia of primitive 
native construction, built of mud walls and has a grass roof. 

‘‘ Food, especially meat and fish, is regularly inspected by 
the Medical Officer. The meat especially is examined before 
and after slaughter. No cysticercus and no Trichiniasis were 
found... All meat was found fit for human consumption and 
none was destroyed.” 
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List of DISEASES TREATED AT THE DISPENSARY OF KeTe KRracHl, 
FOR THE YEAR 1927. 


Names of Diseases. Quantity. 
Yaws ee ee 460 
Rheumatism 5 a 75 
Bronchitis oe ae 57 
Malaria es 52 
Craw-craw 38 
Guinea Worm 82 
Gonorrhea 28 
Coryza . ois ais 26 
Ulcer ae ae ae 26 
Tinea ats an 22 
Conjunctivitis 21 
Constipation 20 
Otitis Media eae 18 
Arthritis ... 3 ae 17 
Syphilis ... se tee 15 
Heart Disease ll 
Lumbago ... 10 
Limphadenitis 8 
Dhobi’s Itch 7 
Dental Caries 7 
Neuralgia... 7 
Periostitis 6 
Synovitis ... 6 
Eczema 6 
Dermatitis 5 
Stricture ... 5 
Hydrocele 5 
Cystitis 4 
Leprosy 4 
Gastritis ... 4 
Ing. Hernia 4 
Nephritis .. 4 
Pneumonia 4 
Dysentery (Amoebic) 4 
Sciatica... 4 
Elephantoid, Leg 4 
Colic : 3 
Paraly: sis(Nervous Disease) 3 
Asthma 3 
Goitre 3 


Names of Diseuses. 


Cretinism _ 

Anemia 

Cataract ... 

Epilepsy ... 

Toenia Solium 

Trypanosomiasis 

Xerodermia 

Glancoma... 

Fibroma ... 

Diarrhea... 

Prurigo 

Acute Tonsilitis . 

Gondoe 

Debility a3 

Abscess, armpit ... 

Carbuncle, back ... 

Abnormal labour... 

Chronic Gout... eed 

Juxta Articular Node ... 

Septicemia 

Amenorrhea 5 

Lipoma of Ear lobe 

Fistula Anal : ‘ 

Acute Gastro Enter: itis . 

Myositis ... 7 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Erythema 

Impetigo Contagiosus 

Poff Disease i 

Hodgkin’s Disease 

Retention of Urine 

Acute Mastitis 

Migraine ... 

Chi. Euter Colitis 

Sympathetic Ophthalmis 

Pylycternular Ulcer of 
Cornea. 

Phlegmasia Alba Dolens 

Right leg Post Partum... 

Wound, Toe a3 


EastERN Dacomsa DIstTRICT. 


Quantity. 


NNN NNO OO 
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175. The personnel of the Medical Department at work at Yendi 
during 1927 was as follows :— 


1 Medical Officer, 


1 Second Division Dispenser, 


3 Hospital Boys, 
20 Sanitary Labourers. 
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176. The following is the report of Doctor F. M. Purcell on the 
medical and sanitary conditions in Yendi and District for the 
year :— 

177. ‘‘ Yendi is a bush station, the total European staff 
of which is a District Commissioner and a Medical Officer. 


178. ‘‘ The Medical Officer travels round the district. Any 
health work achieved must be by co-operation of chiefs, head- 
men, and their people. Such operations will be referred to as 
‘ Sanitary.’ Investigation and treatment are performed by 
the Medical Officer. Prevention and control are performed by 
the people themselves under the Medical Officer’s orders. 


179. ‘‘ Diseases.—Dysenteries are reported as occurring 
infrequently during the rains. There has been no case reported 
to hospital since my arrival. Enteric seems non-existent. 
Schistosomiasis is reported to be rare. 


180. ‘‘ Guinea worm is apparently fairly common in rains, 
although not remarkably so for a large town. No case which 
las reported since my arrival has been a native of Yendi town. 


181. ‘‘I attribute the scarcity of these diseases to two factors : 
(1) in particular the existence of wells. There are ten of these 
in use at present, and two under construction. These wells 
are in my opinion satisfactorily constructed from a sanitary 
point of view, although essentially shallow wells. These have 
been constructed by the District Commissioner. (2) The 
second factor controlling these diseases is the extensive use 
of pit-latrines. They are quite well kept. There are over 60. 
in use in Yendi now. 

“Infringement of sanitary laws is promptly dealt with in 
Court. 


182. ‘* Mortality :— 


‘This information is based on replies (to my questions) 
from chiefs in all parts of the District which I have visited. 


‘“ (a) Malaria seems to take the heaviest toll. Cerebral 
attacks are described as a frequent cause of death in babies, 
hyperpyrexia in adults. 


‘* Mortality is greatest during the rains. 


** (6) Pneumonia. This accounts for a number of lives every 
year, especially during the harmattan. 


” 


‘“(c) Some chiefs report ‘‘ Diarrhwa in old people "’ as a 
cause occasionally. This suggests chronic dysentery. yet they 
deny ever having seen or heard of acute attacks in young adults 
or children. 
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“Phere is no other prevalent disease which I can directly 
Andicate .as a cause of death in this country. 
‘* Reliable statistics are not available. 


183. ‘* Morbidity :— 

“‘T wish to state that in my opinion—and I ‘have visited 
almost every quarter of this territory—that excepting the 
marked prevalence of malaria during the rains it is a generally 
healthy district. 

‘If impaired capacity for work is a measure of morbidity, 
then yaws, despite its prevalence, is not a very severe factor. 

‘““'Yaws is .ef course endemic here. It ,is particularly pre- 
valent jn the Kankombe country, to a fairly ‘high degree 
in Dagomba, and less so in Chakosi. Of all cases treated 
‘the very great majority ihave been secondary lesions. The 
general health of sufferers seems unimpaired. 

‘Tertiary ‘lesions supply a small percentage—osteitis and 
ulcers usually : gingosa rarely. ‘A not infrequent complication 
of yaws, when ulceration has occurred, is fibrous ankylosis’ of 
the neighbouring joint due to contractions. This is the worst 
permanent feature of the affection, as far as I have observed, 
in this country. 

‘- \ high percentage of cases treated in Konkomba country 
are from French territory. 

‘‘In all Dagomba country—where natives live in villages 
—a total count of the population has been possible. It indi- 
cates that yaws exist in 10 per cent. approximately. 


‘*Konkombas do not live in -villages, but in scattered com- 
pounds. 


“Tam afraid that yaws will always remain prevalent in 
this country, because patients will not accept repeated injec- 
tions. As instances, I remained 34 days at Ichaboba (Kon- 
komba) during which I :treated about 450 cases—80 odd on 
first day. These were all impressed that one injection does 
not cure—to come back on third day—one returned. In Yendi 
exactly the same thing happens. “The explanation is simple. 
‘These natives do not like receiving an injection, they know 
one injection clears them for a‘few months, and when recur- 
rence takes place they come again. Cajoling or threatening has 
no effect on them. It is very annoying. When in Tamale I 
found the natives very amenable; they used to return, many 
until discharged fit. 


* Endemic :— 


184. “‘ Leprosy.—It is very scanty in Dagomba and exists 
_tather scantily in Konkomba:and .Chakosi. Both north and 
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south they state it is frequent in French Togoland, that is, 
French Chakosi, French Konkomba, (French) Basare country. 
The leper camp in Yendi has been reported on before. The 
usual strength is 12 patients. About one new case comes In 
per month, and one old one runs away. On an average 8 of the 
12 are from French Togoland. 

‘* Most cases are maculo-anaesthic and in some of them 
arrest seems to have occurred, although unfortunately mutila- 
tions are present. The disease seems to have burnt itself out 
in them. No information as to its mortality or sequelae is 
available. 

‘‘ Of the leper cases seen in the district, all promised to 
come to Yendi for treatment, but not one has come. 


185. ‘‘ Eye diseases account for a good deal of morbidity. 
All cases are neglected at first, then they try native medicine 
and have frequently refused mine. Commencing as conjuncti- 
vitis or keratitis, they proceed to marked corneal ulceration— 
frequently staphyloma witb partial blindness, or worse, and not 
infrequently ulceration through the cornea with pano- 
phthalmitis, and complete blindness. Such cases occasionally 
visit me at Yendi. They will accept treatment for one day. 
They will not stay in hospital. This is generally true for all 
these people. 

‘“The percentage of serious eye afflictions could be very 
greatly reduced. Trachoma seems to exist, judging by some 
advanced cases with entropion seen. 


186. ‘‘ No schistosomiasis has been observed. and I have 
not seen syphilis amongst these people. Gonorrhoea is occa- 
sionally introduced from Tamale, usually by lorry drivers. No 
filariasis is reported, and tuberculosis appears not to exist. 


‘* General health is reported to be fairly good and infant 
mortality not high. There are no measures in force here for 
collecting vital statistics. 


187. ‘‘ General questioning of chiefs has failed to show the 
existence of trypanosomiasis in this country. Most of them do 
not know what it is. Some have seen it in other countries, 
but not here. 


188. ‘‘ A description of relapsing fever and yellow fever is 
unproductive of any information. 


Sanitary. 


189. ‘‘ Throughout the District, as distinct from the town 
of Yendi, efforts have been made to improve the general sanitary 
conditions of the villages and gradually to get these to approxi- 
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mate to the condition of sanitation which has been attained 
in Yendi itself. With this object in view I have made @ com- 
mencement by having pit-latrines dug in every village visited 
by me. 


190. ‘‘ Bush has been cleared where advisable. Instruction 
is given in all places as a routine. The general form is: (1) 
Advice concerning anti-malaria measures in rains, e.g., larvae 
in compounds and water in holes, streams, etc.; detection and 
prevention of these. (2) Guinea worm. They know how to 
prevent it; they even promise to boil water. 


191. ‘‘ It may seem pessimistic to state that, beyond build- 
ing latrines, all instructions are and will be ignored, but I fear 
it is so for all that. 


192. ‘‘ The measure which in my opinion should be pro- 
ductive of the best results from a general health point of view 
is wide-spread attempts at drainage during rains, that is, anti- 
malaria measures directed against the mosquito primarily, 


193. ‘' There should be some success from this, as people 
are invited to co-operate in such work. Measures directed 
against the individuals are bound to be disappointing. To give 
an idea of the mentality of the mothers of this country, in 
routine examination of children by the Medical Officer when 
a mother is asked: ‘ Does this child have much fever during 
the rains?’ She blandly answers: ‘No! Never!’ The 
child in question has a spleen four fingers below ribs and para- 
sites in the blood! This answer from mothers is in my ex- 
perience invariable. 


194. ‘‘I have made a routine examination of children’s 
spleens for enlargement in all places visited. The figure is 
quite variable, but usually high. 


“In 671 children examined, the spleen was enlarged in 364, 
that is a splenic index of 54 per cent. Blood films were made 
in cases with most marked enlargement. Up to date I have 
examined 66 films from cases. I give the results below. 


195. ‘‘ I must stress the fact that the splenic index can only 
be considered a rough estimate, as only in Dagomba territory 
have all the children in a village been examined. Only children 
under about 12 years were examined, and the blood films were 
made from cases with marked enlargement only and are not 
@ general indication. 
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“ Table of ‘parasite index in 66 children with well-marked 
splenomegaly. 


Number of 





films made 
and examined 
Plaee. todate. -P.'Vivax. P.'falvip. Puralaria. Miced. 
Demon ... 17 5 3 4 1P.Vivarand. 
P. falcip. 
‘Ichababa 18 2 5 3 _ 
‘Samba ... 22 1 10 4 _ 
Sanjuli ... 6 0 2 1 1P.falcipand 
Puralarie. 
‘Numibiri 3 _— 1 = = 
66 8 21 12 2 43 





“That is, 43 cases out of 66 so far examined have been 
found :positive. Some points about these are interesting. (1) 
In-no case was the child suffering from malaria clinically ; it 
chad ‘no subjective symptoms. (2) In aii cases excepting four 
B.T. parasites were very scunty indeed. One parasite in a film 
after searching for one hour is quite usual. In quartans it is 
nearly always one, perhaps two gametocytes, with unusually a 
-quartan band. (3) Of 22 positive subtertian films, in no case 
has a crescent been found. Invariably there are very scanty, 
very fine rings. 


196. ‘‘ These points are of interest in that the remarks of the 
chiefs, -etc., may be taken as fairly true—the death-rate is not 
very high, despite'the seemingly great prevalence of malaria, the 
explanation being that the greater percentage are non-malig- 
nant infections. 


197. ‘‘ There is of course a:possible error in assuming that 
all cases of splenomegaly found were ‘‘ malaria '’ but in the 
circumstances here I consider the assumption safe. 


198. ‘‘.I have -no knowledge yet as to what anophelines are 
ithe vector here. I have yet to find that out. All work of 
‘benefit.must be done during the rains. I propose (1) to try 
and make people effect drainage—the use of larvicides would 
be prohibitively expensive for this district, and (2) to distri- 
bute to headmen large quantities of liquid quinine in tins or 
closed calabashes for use in their villages, with careful instruc- 
tions, of course, as to use. 


‘199. ‘It will be noticed that many of the commonest tropi- 
eal diseases are reported as apparently absent, e.g., trypano- 
somiasis, filariasis, amoebiasis, schistosomiasis, relapsing fever, 
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ete. 1 do not at all suggest that this is actually the case, as 
the word of a native is of little value as a rule on such matters, 
but I suggest that, if they occur, they must be quite infrequent. 

200. ‘* There have been no epidemics of infective fevers in 
the past year, such as sinall-pox, chicken-pox, etc.”’ 


SouTHERN Mamprus! DistRIcT. 


2U1. No epidemics have been reported during the year. The 
Medical Officer from Gambaga visited the section of the District 
in Togoland twice. 

202. The dispensary at Gambaga is available for this section, 
but the people, being wild hill pagans, do not use it much. 


Kusasi District. 


203. The area was visited once during the year, in the month of 
March, by the Medical Officer from Zuarungu, who passed through 
it from north to south. 

204. There have been no epidemics. A Vaccinator was working 
in the area during the first quarter of the year. The vaccination 
was, as during 1926, not very effective. There are no vital 
statistics available. Dysentery and pneumonia are responsible 
for the greatest number of deaths from sickness. Yaws and 
chronic ulcers, resulting from Guinea worm and jiggers, are the 
most prevalent causes of morbidity. 

2U5. There are extremely few lepers. Not more than thirty 
have been observed in the whole area. Those that there are 
are noticeably old men and women. 

206. Infant mortality appears to be very high and has been 
estimated to amount to over 70 per cent. of children between 
birth and five years of age. 


XIV.— LAND TENURE. 


207. During the year under review no change was made in 
the law affecting land tenure in Togoland under British Mandate. 
The position was therefore the same as that described in previous 
reports. ’ 

208. The Land Ordinance, 1927, already referred to under Head 
II, Legislation, merely equipped political officers with power to 
inquire into and settle, in an executive capacity, disputes arising 
between natives with respect to land. It does not affect the 
native system of land tenure, which would be made the basis of 
all decisions. ‘Sey 

209. From the Southern Section it is reported that there is an 
increasing demand for land for cocoa, particularly in the northern 
part of the Section, and many people are obtaining land for this 
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purpose. This is leading to an influx of people from the Colony. 
The local people only sell where, owing to lack of numbezs, they 
cannot cultivate themselves, and they have a pretty good idea 
of the value of their land. Under the Ordinance all purchases 
of land by non-natives of the Southern Sphere must be approved 
by the authorities. There have been no applications from non- 
Africans. 


XV.—MORAL, SOCIAL, AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 


210. There is little to add to the indications of the welfare 
of the people given under the other heads of the report. 


211. The following comments are made by the political 
officers :— 

SouTHERN SECTION. 

There can be no doubt that the material prosperity of the 
people has increased rapidly during recent years, but it is difficult 
to make them understand that increasing competition in cocoa 
in years to come may produce a change. 


NoRTHERN SECTION. 
Krachi District. 
The local customs of the people are adhered to and no case of 
any custom repugnant to our ideas is known of. 
Sanitation has been preached in the District. The villages are 
as a whole clean and are inspected by the District Commissioner 
and Medical Officer when travelling. 


The supply of food is always sufficient. 


Eastern Dagomba District. 

Food supply good. Water supply fairly good and being im- 
proved. The existence of these people is a very happy one. The 
climate does not make them suffer many hardships and the lund 
is fruitful and easy to cultivate. A reasonable amount of labour 
permits a man to kecp himself and his family well supplied with 
the necessities of life. 


Southern Mamprusi District. 

The people are primitive and industrious farmers, who live in 
very broken, hilly country. They do not move about much and 
keep to themselves. They are happy and friendly, living their 
own lives and not worrying about anyone else’s. 

The crops here are almost invariably good, as this part is situ- 
ated on high ground behind the scarp and has a good rainfall. 

The water supply is good, as there are a number of streams 
that do not actually go dry. . 
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Kusasi District. 


The rainfall during 1927 has been ample and there is a very 
satisfactory showing of all crops. 


XVI.—PUBLIC FINANCES. 


212. Revenue and expenditure are shown in Appendix II. They 
cover the financial year which ended on the 31st March, 1927. 


213. In conformity with the Mandate, this sphere is administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast. Accordingly, it is neces- 
sary to adopt some arbitrary basis for calculating the proportion 
of the revenue and expenditure of the Gold Coast which may 
be taken as being reasonably applicable to the British Sphere. 
The basis on which this calculation is made is that of the popula- 
tion as ascertained by the census taken in 1921. It is obvious 
that the figures arrived at by any such calculation are merely 
approximate. However, it has been found possible in certain 
cases to give approximate totals, and these are indicated in the 
statement. : 


214. The revenue for the year under review was £27,897 3s. 8d. 
and the expenditure was £80,791 16s. 5d. The deficit of 
£52,894 128. 9d. was met out of the revenue of the Gold Coast. The 
revenue of Togoland under British Mandate shows a decrease of 
£13,113 1s. 9d. as compared with the year 1926-27. The expendi- 
ture has also decreased by £22,746 14s. 8d. The decrease in 
revenue is due to a reduction during the year from 20 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. of the rate of ad valorem Customs duty on goods 
imported into the Gold Coast. The decrease in expenditure is 
mainly accounted for by the facts that there has been no expendi- 
ture this year in respect of the cost of raising loans, that less work 
has been carried out by the Public Works Department, and that 
payments in respect of the upkeep of schools formerly under the 
Bremen Mission have ceased. 


215. In compliance with the requests of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission in the report on its Twelfth Session, the follow- 
ing statistics have been included in Appendix II in addition to 
those which have hitherto been furnished : — 


(1) Comparative statements of revenue and expenditure for the 
years 1924-25 to 1926-27. 


(2) Comparative statements of revenue and expenditure for 
1925-26 and 1926-27, showing the reasons for the increases and 
decreases. 
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(3) Statistical table concerning the foreign trade, public finance, 
and the population of the mandated territory, brought up to the 
latest date for which the figures are available. 


216. With regard to the request of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission to be informed what assets have been credited to the 
mandated territory as a result of the loans, with a part of the ex- 
penses of raising which and a share of the service of which the 
territory has been debited, and the public works on which those 
loans have been employed, it has been decided that. as the loans 
in question only indirectly benefit Togoland under British Mandate, 
no further debits in this connection will be recorded against the 
mandated territory in future years and that in the next annual 
accounts it will be credited with all that has been charged against 


it under this head. 


217. It will be observed that the sum of £10,611 7s. 1d. has 
been credited in the 1926-27 account as a proportionate share of 
the profits of the West African Currency Board. The decision to 
do this will be given retroactive effect and. the arrears for previous 
years will be shown in the statement of revenue for the next 


period. 


218. The Permanent Mandates Commission expressed a wish to 
know under which item in the financial appendix to the last 
report the school fees referred to in paragraph 115 of that report 
were included. Both in last year’s statement and in Appendix Il 
to this report the school fees in question are credited to the man- 
dated territory under Revenue Head ITI, ‘‘ Fees of Court, etc.” 


Native Treasuries. 


219. Interest was expressed by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
niission at its Twelfth Session in a statement by the accredited 
representative of His Britannic Majesty’s Government that there 
were no native treasuries in the territory but that the question 
of introducing them was being considered. Legislation was 
enacted in the year 1927 with a view to the gradual and tentative 
establishment of a system of regulated native treasuries in Ashanti, 
and similar legislation will probably be introduced in the near 
future for the Gold Coast Colony itself. Both these territories 
are far more developed and advanced than the mandated territory of 
Togoland. The experiment of attempting to bring a degree of 
modern regularity into the finances of the native states of Ashanti 
and the Gold Coast Colony will be pursued with great care and 
interest and it will no doubt be possible at a later date for the 
Southern Section of Togoland, when it has progressed a little 
further and has improved its native political organization, to bene- 
fit in turn by the results of that experiment. . 
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XVII.—POPULATION STATISTICS. 


AFRICANS. 
220. The census returns taken during 1921 are again quoted 
for easy reference :— 





Area in Density per. 
Sq. miles. Population. Sq. mile. 
ql) He ... os oe era sore 40.577 35.13 
42) Kpando (Sub-District of 
Ho) ae ne .. 1,452 46,678 35.14 
43) Kete-Krachi (which at the 
time of census included 
Eastern Gonja of the 
Northern Territories) ... 8,911 25 244 6.45 
(4) Eastern Dagomba ... ... 4,609 58.029 12.78 
45) Eastern Mompoety .. 1,528 4518 2.95 
<6) Kusasi oe wis 385 12,093 31.41 
Total ... 18,040 188,039 14.4 


Non-AFRICANS. 
The return of non-Africans resident in the British Sphere during 
the year under review is as ‘follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Ho Hee a A oe ee 10 5 
Kpeve 1 _ 
Kpando ... 6 2 
Krachi ... ty ae a er BY _ 
Yendi ... ae a see ose 2 1 
Total 21 a 


XVIII.—IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE. 


221. Statistics are appended showing ‘the trade across the fron- 
tier between French Togoland and British Togoland :— 


Value. 
Imports. 1926. 1927. 
£ £ 

Cotton piece goods ey oe: 3,684 4,608 
Tobacco, unmanufactured the 2,303 2,009 
Cigarettes =f cs me 388 192 
Hardware and Cutlery ... ae 3,239 3.625 
Wearing Apparel ae teh 5,659 5,663 

Other Articles of European q 
manufacture... Pac £3 4,613 6,302 
Provisions a os ee 900 944 
Kerosene Oil... <0 weet) 2555 2,889 
Salt uae Re Pon ae 2.934 3,071 


Total ... a £26 275 £29 303 
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1926. 1927. 
Exports. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 

Cotton raw ... Tons 1774 4,969 190 5,326. 
Cocoa... ey 4,8904 135,232 4,842 173,942 
Kola... wy 9 344 134 503 
Palm Kernels... A 8954 4,677 431 5,309 
Palm Oil «Gals. 37,725 2,829 2,990 232 
Total ... -» £148,051 £185,312 





222. The increase in the value of imports may be ascribed to 
the increased purchasing power of the people owing to the high 
price of cocoa, This increase, however, does not truly reflect the 
actual trade expansion as the frontier was closed for two months 
on account of yellcw fever being prevalent in French mandated 
territory. 

223. The increase in the value of exports is due almost entirely 
to cocoa, the price of which was higher than in 1926. 

224. Liquor Traffic—No figures are available concerning the 
importation of spirituous liquors, as there is no Preventive Service 
on the Gold Coast-British Togoland Frontier and spirits are pro- 
hibited to be imported over the French Togoland-British Togo- 
land Frontier. 


225. The Customs Preventive Service, which operates on the 
Anglo-French Frontier, is divided into two sections, each section 
being supervised by a European Collector. The authorized 
strength of the African staff is as follows :— 

2 1st Class Superintendents. 

4 2nd Class Superintendents. 

16 8rd Class Superintendents. 

6 Sergeants. 

12 Corporals 

27 1st Class Constables. 

58 2nd Class Constables. 
Making a total strength of 125. 


226. The stations remained the same as in 1926. 


227. During the year, the Preventive Service has done good 
work in suppressing smuggling and several well-known gangs were 
broken up. This should mean the end of organized smuggling— 
for some time at any rate. The number of seizures was 399, and 
409 persons were convicted for revenue offences. The seizures 
consisted of :— 


Flintlock and Cap Guns ie tf i See 99 
Gunpowder ad oe sy oe see Ib. 51 
Lead bars tee mee ne ae oe Ib. 18 
Spirits... é Gal. 35 


Tobacco, unmanufactured o on ee Ib. 270 
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XIX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 
Résumé, 1920-1926. 
Southern Section. 

228. On the handing over of that area of Togoland mandated 
to the French Republic to the French Administration and the 
replacement of the British Military by a Civil Administration, the 
Post Office at Ho was raised to the status of a Class ‘‘ A ’’ Post 
Office, transacting all classes of postal business. Mails were con- 
veyed between Ho and Kpong in the Gold Coast at first twice 
weekly by carrier and later once weekly by a motor service. There 
was also a once weekly temporary carrier service between Ho and 
Palime in French Togoland. Telegraphic communication with 
Ho was, by courtesy of the French Administration, via Keta in 
the Gold Coast and Lome and Palime in French Togoland. 
Telephone communication was also available between Ho and 
Palime. A Government post office was built at Ho and completed 
in February, 1925. 


229. Postal agencies (non-telegraphic) were opened at Kpando 
in May, 1921, and at Hohoe in September, 1925. Mails were con- 
veyed once weekly by carrier between these postal agencies and Ho. 


Northern Section. 

230. Postal agencies (non-telegraphic) were opened at Yendi in 
June, 1922, and at Krachi in December, 1922. Mails were con- 
veyed once weekly by carrier between Tamale, Gold Coast (Northern 
Territories), and Yendi, and between Salaga, Gold Coast (Northern 
Territories), and Krachi. 

1927. 
Southern Section. 

231. During 1927 Ho was brought into direct telegraph and tele- 
phone communication with the Gold Coast by means of aerial lines 
connecting with the telegraph and telephone system of the Colony 
at Kpong. Construction of this route was commenced in March 
and completed in July. At the end of July a telephone exchange 
was installed at Ho. 


232. Mails continued to be conveyed between Kpong, Gold 
Coast, and Ho once weekly by motor and between Ho and Kpando 
and Hohoe once weekly by carrier. The temporary once weekly 
carrier service between Ho and Palime was also continued. 


Northern Section. 


233. The postal agencies at Krachi and Yendi continued to be 
served by a once weekly carrier mail service from Salaga and 
Tamale, respectively, in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
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‘STATISTICS. 


Return of postal matter, registered and ordinary, posted and 
received during 1927. 


Office. Items Posted. Items received. 
Ho ... i auc .. 27;744 48,180 
Kpando ae ee . 18,524 14,220 
Hohoe ee ved .» 8,532 10,056 
Krachi ee nds ... 2,076 5,640 
Yendi a ae .. 8,848 8,492 


Statement of money-order, savings bank, telegram, telephone, and 
parcel post business transacted at the Ho Post Office during 
the year 1927. 


Revenue. 

& 8. d. 
Money-orders issued... mie w. 2,047 5 5 
Money-orders paid i se . 46316 6 
Money-order Commission ian at 1 8 8 
Savings Bank Deposits ... Me «. 670 5 0 
Savings Bank Withdrawals... - 499 1 7 
Telegraph Traffic id Ree .. 12415 9} 
Telephone ... oe 1 = es 2716 9 
Parcel Post (Customs Duty)... oo 17% 9 9 
Parcel Post (Other Charges)... ie 26 0 10 


Roads. 
Ho District. 

234. Bame-Kpeve-Leklebi Dafo-Kpando-Wurupong. 

Road 101E.—The Bame-Kpeve pass maintained by the Public 
Works Department has been greatly improved. The road has 
«carried very heavy traffic and has stood up very well on the whole. 

Road 122E.—Anyirawase-Ho-Palime. Carries very heavy traffic, 
and the surface is very strong in parts. 

-Road 123E.—Ho-Adidome. Little used and nothing was done 
on it during the year. It is desired -by certain firms, and in the 
-event of bar steamers again being brought into use at Ada it 
might be of value as an outlet for the Adaklu cotton. 

Road 124E.—Ho-Denu. An important road. At present it is 
the only means of communication via our territory with Keta and 
‘the sea-board. The long bridge (270 feet) near Agotime-Kpetoe has 
been repaired and all other bridges maintained. 

The road, although only a 30-cwt. road, has been kept open for 
heavy lorries except that they have been required to unload when 
-crossing the Kpetoe bridge. The questions of a permanent bridge 
there and cement culverts throughout will have to be considered if 
snore direct communication with Keta cannot. be obtained. 


‘ 
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Road 125E.—Logba-Wuinta-Gjasekan.— During the cocoa season. 
this road was opened up as far as 14 miles north of Hohoe and it 
has carried very heavy traffic from there to Golokwati and thence 
through Leklebi-Dafo to Palime. By next season it will be com-. 
pleted to Gjasekan and probably to Borada. An extension to Wora 
Wora is under consideration. 


Road 129E.—Bame-Honuta-Palime. An important road, and’ 
the road from it which runs from Dzolo Kpuita to Avatime Vhano 
has now been completed. If a line can be found down the other 
side of the Avatime hills, we should have practically a north and 
south road from Gjasekan. 


The Chief of Dzolo, although not encouraged by Government, 
has built a road leading towards Ho, and the intervening divisions 
are very anxious to link up with Ho. They have not been 
encouraged to do this, however, until it is decided whether the 
Keta causeway will be built. 


General. 

235. There can be no doubt whatever that what all classes of the 
people want is direct communication with the sea at Keta. The- 
French cocoa card system and the uncertainty about the import 
tax are restrictive of trade, and Keta has been the natural inlet and 
outlet for this area of the country for many years. The Public 
Works Department are now carrying out a thorough investigation 
of the problem from an engineering point of view, and there is 
no doubt that the people of this district will assist with willing 
enthusiasm. The rapid development of motor transport has 
removed any fears of railway competition. A causeway across the 
Keta Lagoon would be of great value as well to the Adaklu area, 
which produces shea nuts. Even if the cotton had to be taken to- 
Lome to be shipped owing to the risk of shipping by surfboat, it 
would be better than the Adidome-Ada route or its present exit 
via Nyive to Palime. Even with bar boats, transhipment 
between bar boat to oceun-going boat by surfboats is still’ 
necessary. 


Kracui District. 


236. There is a motorable road from Kete to Yendi in the north 
and this branches off from Chindiri to Salaga. These are motor- 
able all the year, but through traffic is not possible in the wet 
season owing to the Dakar river. 


237. A new road has been made to Attabubu which connects the 
District with Kumasi, and it is hoped that this will enable lorries 
to come through all the year. This should add greatly to the 
prosperity of the District. 


238. A new deviation has been made on the north road so as 
to avoid the Bonwi river near its mouth. 
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Eastern DacomsBa District. 
239. Under Political Department. 


Road 25 and 17.—Yendi-Krachi boundary. This road has been 
maintained during the year for motor traffic, 70 miles. 


Road 8.—Yendi-Djereponi-Nalogli. This road has been main- 
tained as a dry season motor road, and was continued from 
Djereponi to Kudani Quarantine Station, five miles. 

It is an all-weather road to near Segberi, 87 miles. 

Road 18.—Yendi-Somayili. This road is motorable all the year 
as far as Gushiofo, except for a few days after heavy rains, 42 miles. 

Yendi-Gnani 15 miles. An all-weather road. 


240. Under Public Works Department. 


Road N.T. 3, Western Dagomba boundary to Nalogli, was open 
for motor traffic during the dry season. 


The work was undertaken by the Political Department. 


241. The Kulkpini bridge was commenced by the Public Works 
Department at the end of January and is nearly completed. 


SovuTHERN Mamprusi DistRIcT. 


242. There are no roads. The country is extremely broken and 
rocky, and roads, other than native paths, are not practicable at 
present. 

Kvsas1 District. 


243. Roads suitable for horse and foot traffic are kept open all 
the year. They could in all cases be made suitable for motor 
traffic, with a minimum of trouble, during the dry season. 


244. Roads are not metalled, the surface is smoothed off, rocks 
and large stones removed, and rivers drifted during the dry season. 


245. There are 98 miles of this sort of road in the area, besides 
innumerable footpaths. 

They are as follows :— 
Pusiga to Buguri to Garu (just in Kusasi District) 21 miles. 
Pusiga to Buguri to Tempane to Wokambo, 22.47 miles. 
Buguri to Wirinyanga, 7 miles. 
Buguri to Pulimankong to Biankuri to Wokambo, 33.7 miles. 
Wokambo to Danugu to Shishe (Kusasi district), 14.5 miles. 


Waterways. 


246. The only river of any importance from a commercial stand- 
point is the Volta, which has its origin in the junction of the Black 
and White Voltas, forty miles north of Yeji. Jt forms the western 
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boundary of Togoland from its confluence with the Daka near 
Tankatamku (the Daka is the boundary between the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast and Togoland) southward to a point 
where it is joined by the River Dayi (latitude 6° 40’ North), whence 
it passes through Gold Coast territory to flow into the sea at the 
port of Ada. At its mouth the river is about a mile wide and small 
steamers up to 600 gross tonnage can enter. The southern portion 
of the river is navigable for flat-bottomed steam launches and lighters 
all the year round up to Amedica, a distance of some 76 miles. 
Coastal steamers have been known to reach this distance during 
high floods. 


247. Canoe transport is utilized from Amedica to Yeji, where a 
considerable salt and local produce trade is carried on. The dan- 
gerous Krachi rapids, however, which, it is stated, have never been 
shot by a canoe, necessitate the transhipping of merchandise. A 
quantity of salt enters Togoland at this point through Kete-Krachi. 


248. A fishing industry flourishes on the river, and dried fish 
enters Togoland for local consumption from this source. 


249. Other minor perennial waterways are the Oti, which flows 
into the Volta slightly north of Yambosu; the Daka, already men- 
tioned above ; the Asukoko, which flows into the Volta near Akrosu ; 
the Konsu, west of Kwamikrum ; and the Flobo, a tributary of the 
Dayi. 

Transport Department. 

250. This Department carried out the following services in British 
Togoland during the year 1927:— ~ 

(a) Transported 25 officers and over 30 tons of Government 
stores and materials and officers’ loads from Kumasi to Krachi and 
Yendi for work in the Northern Section ; and 

(b) Transported 21 officers and approximately 25 tons of Govern- 
ment stores and materials and officers’ loads from Accra to Ho, 
Kpevi, Dafo, Hohoe, and Kpando for work in the Southern Section. 


251. The Chief Transport Officer also inspected and reported on 
nearly all the roads, and brought up to date the particulars shown 
in the Road Guide and on the road maps published by the Survey 
Department. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 
Agriculture. 
Ho District. 


252. The work of the Department of Agriculture in the Southern 
Section of Togoland under British Mandate during the year 1927 
was very severely restricted by the serious outbreak of yellow fever 
at Kpeve in June. The Superintendent and the Inspector of Plants 
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were both invalided to the United Kingdom, thus leaving this area 
destitute of European staff for six months. In addition, two 
members of the African staff were also incapacitated by the same 
disease for several months. 


253. Cocoa.—The area under cacao continues to increase and 
many new farms have been planted and established, particularly 
in the area around Gyasekan and Worra-Worra. The export figures 
for the year 1927 do not show any appreciable increase, but this 
can be accounted for by the lateness of the 1927-28 crop, as a 
less proportion of it would be exported in 1927 compared with 
previous years. Moreover, considerable quantities of cacao from 
this area in the early part of 1927 were taken to the Gold Coast in-. 
stead of being exported by the usual route over the frontier into 
French Togoland. 


254. Cotton.—The Department of Agriculture instituted a 
scheme for the purchase of seed cotton grown from the seed 
supplied by them at 2} per lb., and the first year’s results were 
quite promising, 14,200 lb. being purchased in the mandated area. 
The farmers were well satisfied to plant and grow the improved 
seed in the area worked. Unfortunately, the outbreak of yellow 
fever occurred just when seed distribution was to have taken 
place again and as a result the whole organization was upset and 
very little seed was distributed. This is regrettable from all points 
‘of view, but with all the European staff and a large proportion of 
the African staff on the sick list and movements restricted owing to 
quarantine restrictions it was impossible to carry out this work. 
The amount of seed cotton exported to French Togoland, 424,722 lb., 
shows a very small decrease, which can be attributed to seasonal 
variation. 


255. Palm Products.—The quantity of palm oil exported to 
French Togoland shows a considerable decrease, but whether this 
indicates a falling off in the quantity produced is doubtful, as it may 
have been exported by other routes, and this supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the quantity of palm kernels exported 
remains steady. 


256. Other exports.—The amount of rubber exported in 1927 was 
very small, a matter of 946 Ib., which is a large decrease from 
11,312 Ib. in 1925, but this can be accounted for by the fall in the 
world’s market price, as it does not pay farmers to prepare indi- 
genous rubbers unless the price is high. The amount of kola 
exported shows some ‘increase, but whether this is simply a 
seasonal fluctuation or not is difficult to say. 


257. Food crops.—A very important industry now in the Kpando 
District is the cultivation of food-crops, particularly yams and corn, 
for sale. These are sent to Accra and other large centres of popula- 
tion in the Colony by motor transport in large quantities. 
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Agricaitural' Show, Hohoe. 
258. The second’ of the Eastern Province Agricultural Shows for 
the season 1927-28 was held at Hohoe in the mandated territory of 
British Togoland. on 5th and: 6th January, 1928. 


259. The Commissioner of the Eastern Province in the presence 
of 17 head chiefs with their sub-chiefs and followers declared the 
Show open and congratulated the chiefs on the splendid number of 
exhibits they had: brought in. 


260. The Show was a very great success, 1,754 exhibits being 
received. 

The people showed great enthusiasm both to do the necessary 
work in preparing the Show Ground and to bring in exhibits. The 
attendance at the Show was very large and the interest taken very 
gratifying. In addition to the 17 head chiefs with their sub-chiefs 
and followers already mentioned, there were large numbers of other 
interested Africans from neighbouring towns, even from Palime. 


261. It is to be regretted that except for the prize winners the 
quality of cocoa was poor. the general faults being insufficient fer- 
mentation and drying. 


262. The cocoa pods were a remarkably good class of 64 entries. 
There were a large number of entries in the class for unginned 
cotton, but unfortunately the majority of these were of the kidney 
type which, although very useful for local spinning, is not favoured 
for export owing to its low ginning percentage compared with 
single seed cottons. In the ginned cotton class there were a con- 
siderable number of very geod exhibits. In the class for maize 
the quality of exhibits was very good, as also in the palm oil, 
coconut, palm kernel, and coffee classes. 


263. In the food-stuff section there was an excellent display 
of yams, with 173 exhibits, outstanding not only for numbers but 
for quality as well. The bananas, plantains, cassava, peppers, 
beans, and rice classes were also filled and the exhibits were of 
a high standard. The amount of rice grown—all upland rice—in 
this District was quite a surprise and some of that shown was of 
very good quality. 

Kracat Districr. 

264. The chief crops grown are yams, maize, guinea corn, 
groundnuts, and cassava. Numerous small crops are joined to 
these, such as cotton, tobacco, fruit, etc. None of these is ex- 
ported, except in small quantities down the Volta River. 


265. Cocoa is grown in the east and south-east parts of the Dis- 
trict. 
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EeasTERN DacomBa DISTRICT. 


266. The yam harvest was good, but the yams were rather small. 
The millet harvest was fair. 


The guinea-corn harvest was good in the Dagomba and Nanumba 
areas, but in parts of Konkomba the wire worms destroyed a con- 
siderable amount. 

The groundnut harvest was good. 


About five acres of cotton were planted by the plantation 


labourers, but the yield is not good. The harvest is not yet 
finished. 


A considerable number of yams is sold in the Yendi Market. 


SovurHERN Mamprusi District. 


267. The crops were good and it was noticed in June that 
Dagombas were coming all the way from Yendi to buy corn. 


Kusasi1 District. 


268. The rainfall for 1927 was copious, and the harvest was a 
good one for all crops. 


269. There is a small increase in land under cultivation, due to 
the immigration of a few families from French territory. 


270. The Dawa is suffering more than usual from some disease 
which kills off the plants when they attain a height of three feet. 
A specimen has been sent to the Agricultural Department for 
examination with a view to preventing the recurrence. 


271. The early millet was in most parts very good, but in some 
suffered from too much rain. 


272. The main crops are millet, guinea corn, groundnuts, sweet 
potatoes, tumbuku (a small native plant like a Jerusalem artichoke), 
and palulu (a bean). Rice is grown in small quantities, and cotton 
for home use. 

The B’mowba have a different method of cultivating the land 
to the Kusasi, and it is also different to the system of all the 
adjoining Kusasi District. The land is, practically speaking, 
ploughed, a long-handled Dutch hoe being used for the purpose. 
The hoeing is done in lines, which gives the land the appearance 
of a shallow-ploughed field in Europe. 


Forestry. 

273. No work was done in Togoland by the Forestry Department 
in 1927. Arrangements were made for a Forestry Officer to carry 
out an extensive survey with a view to demarcating the Reserve 
proposed in the preliminary report on the Southern Section of 
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Togoland which formed Appendix F of the Report to the Council 
of the League of Nations for 1926, and he went there in July, but 
was recalled owing to the outbreak of yellow fever. He com- 
menced work shortly after the close of the year. 


Kracui DIstTRIcvT. 
274. There are teak plantations at Kete, the poles from which 
are useful but do not last long. It seems doubtful if they will 
ever grow to maturity. 


275. The teak plantations were kept clean, but a fire accidentally 
broke into a small portion, fortunately where the trees were too 
large to be affected. 


276. The mango crop was a moderate one. There are nearly 
three miles of mango avenue in the station and these are kept 
cleared by the people against fire in return for the fruit. Three 
lorry loads of mangoes were exported for Kumasi and other markets, 
but one lorry load was lost in an accident near Nkatekwan. 


Eastern DacomsBa District. 

277. All trees in the segregation area and avenues were pruned. 
Vacancies in the teak plots and avenues were filled in and orna- 
mental shrubs planted. Teak seedlings and mangoes were planted 
at Sunson and Demon. 


XXI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
Southern Section. 


278. No new work of special importance was carried out by the 
Public Works Department during the year under review. 


279. The leper settlement at Ho was established by the Medical 
Department, and the Public Works Department constructed a well 
15 feet in depth and steined in cement blockwork. A reinforced 
concrete cover with elevator opening and manhole is provided for 
the top of the well. The cost of the well was £100. 


280. The ordinary maintenance of the Government buildings, 
roads, and water supply was carried out and expenditure under 
these heads was as follows :— 


£ 
(a) Buildings es a ue oe Ss 43 
(b) Roads ass Bs mes oe a oes 280 
(c) Water Supplies... = oe tee oa 15 


281. Technical advice and assistance was given to the political 
officers on certain work carried out by the Administration. 
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¥orthern: Section. 


282. The main work carried! out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the Northern Section of British Togoland between 1st 
January and 3lst December, 1927, was the maintenance of Road. 
N.T. 3, Tamale-Yendi, which was kept in good order during the 
dry season. 


283. During the financial year 1927-26 a new stone bridge 155 
feet in length with timber deck was commenced at Kulkpini river 
near Yendi. This will be completed by the end of March, or early 
in April, 1928. The work was started on receipt of instructions 
from His Excellency the Governor, at the request of the Na of 
Yendi, Paramount Chief of the Dagombas. 


284. Government buildings, roads, and water supply are main- 
tained’ and improved under the direction of the District Com- 
missioners. 


XXII.—_GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


285. In 1918-19 a rapid geological survey was made by Dr. 
Thomas Robertson, under the direction of Sir Albert Witson, 
Director, Geological Survey, and a report published in 1921 under 
the title of ‘* Report on the Geology of Western Togoland. West 
Africa.’’ This survey was through Western Togoland, nearly up 
to latitude 10° N., but did not reach the northern boundary. It, 
however, embraced a good part of the country that is now under 
French Mandate. A rapid traverse was also made by Sir Albert 
Kitson, by way of Kpando, Misahohe, Agu Mountain. Axsahun, 
Batome, and Ho to Senchi in the Gold Coast. This rapid survey 
revealed no mineral deposits of commercial value in the area now 
under British Mandate. At Akpafu, north of Hohoe. in the 
southern portion of the country, there is an occurrence of highly 
siliceous iron ore, that had been mined by the natives of the district 
mnany vears ago. There is no great body even of this poor tvpe 
of ore and certainly it is of no commercial value. 


286. An epitome of the geology of Togoland is appended. 


FPIToME OF THE GEOLOGY OF TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 


So far as known the geology of this portion of Togoland com- 
prises three main divisions of rocks. 


(1) Archaean System.—Crystalline metamorphics and igneous. 

(2) Akwapimian System.—Togo series of Koert and of Robertson. 
Sedimentaries and Volcanics. 

(3) Voltaian System.—Oti series of Koert and of Robertson. 
Sedimentaries. 
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The following types of rocks are comprised in these systems :— 

(1) Archaeans.—Gneisses of various kinds, both metamorphosed 
granites (orthogneisses) and metamorphosed sediments (para 
gneisses), schists and marble, with large intrusions and dykes of 
granite, pegmatite, aplite, diorite, horblendite, etc. 


(2) Akwapimians.—Conglomerates, pebbly and gritty sandstones 
and breccias, clay-shales and mudstones (in some parts meta- 
morphosed to slates, phyllites and mica-schists), sandstones, sandy 
shales and grits (in some parts altered to hornstones, quartsites and 
quartz-schists), and a series of basic volcanic lavas, agglornerates, 
and tuffs. : 


(3) Voltaians.—Conglomerates, grits, sandstones, sandy shales. 
midstones, and clay-shales, with lenticular limestones. 


The Archaeans occur on the plains east of the Togo Range in 
the Ho District, the southernmost portion of the mandated territory. 


The Akwapimians forin the Togo Range and the country west of it, 
in the Kpando-Wurubong district to the Volta River. 


The Voltaians occupy the remainder of the country, viz., the 
northernmost portions of it and the basins of the Daka and Oti 
‘Rivers. 


So far as is known, economic minerals are extremely scarce. In 
the Akwapimians there is a little haematite (iron oxide) in certain 
sandy shales, and very poor prospects of gold were found at a few 
places. 


XXIII. VETERINARY. 


287. Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi are visited regularly by the 
Veterinary Officer, Bawku. ‘The staff permauently stationed in 
these Districts consists of 1 Veterinary Assistant and 4 Cattle 
Patrol Constables. Eastern Dagomba is visited periodically by the 
Veterinary Officer, Tamale. The permanent staff consists of 
1 Veterinary Assistant, 1 Civilian Cattle-guard, and 4 Cattle Patrol 
Constables. 


288. The following are the numbers of live stock imported during 
4927. 
Pusiga. 


Cattle 12,862, sheep 5,337, goats 2,195, horses 133. 


Kudani. 
Cattle 3,238, sheep 9,260, horses 27. 
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Diseases of Animals. 


289. Cattle Plague.—The mandated area has been free from this 
disease except for one outbreak in the most northern division, 
Pusiga, which caused only 12 deaths. Periodic outbreaks occurred 
at both quarantine stations in imported cattle as is usual. This 
is due to the fact that there is no veterinary staff in French Togo- 
land nor can there be efficient movement control, judging by the 
regularity with which infected herds present themselves for entry 
at our frontier. An outbreak of cattle plague in the Accra area 
was traced to cattle coming from French Togoland via Ho and the 
Senchi ferry. 


290. A sporadic outbreak of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
causing 2 deaths occurred in Kusasi, Togoland. One case of 
anthrax occurred at Kusasi. 


291. Trypanosomiasis is endemic owing to the tsetse-fly being 
found nearly everywhere at some time or other of the year. The 
local unhumped cattle have a high resistance to the disease and 
rarely develop clinical symptoms but imported Zebu (humped) 
cattle usually succumb within a few months of arrival. Cultivation 
appears to be the best way of keeping down tsetse, as they are 
rarely found in large cultivated areas even though ideal breeding 
places may exist inside these areas. Many cases occur annually 
in horses and the majority are fatal. 


292. Seasonal diseases such as parasitic gastritis and foot rot 
‘occurred but appeared to be decreasing as a result of veterinary 
prophylactic measures, 


Animal Husbandry. 


293. Live stock continue to increase in numbers. Pig breeding 
in Kusasi and Eastern Dagomba has been successful, and more 
pigs were issued during the year from the Government Veterinary 
Farm at Tamale. In Eastern Dagomba the Dagombas do not like 
pigs, but the Konkombas are keen on them and are making a 
success of this new venture. English poultry continue to be issued 
and are gradually grading up the indigenous stocks. It is hoped to 
issue poultry on a larger scale in the near future. As usuai, 
castration of bad male live stock has been.carried out by Veterinary 
Officers touring their areas, several hundred cattle having been 
rendered sterile in 1927. The Burdizzo ‘‘ Bloodless ’’ castrator is 
used on cattle. sheep and goats. 


294. It is interesting to note that the Togoland live stock owners 
are now selling numbers of their live stock, whereas a few years 
ago trading in stock was practically unknown. This is due to the 
rapid road development giving traders easy access to this area. 
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XXIV.—FRONTIERS AND SURVEY. 
Boundary Commission. 

295. The arrangement for the delimitation of the Anglo-French 
boundary in Togoland, proposed as the result of a conference 
between the Governor of the Gold Coast and the Commissaire of 
the French Republic in Togoland and confirmed by the British and 
French Governments, was that 

(a) A Boundary Commission should be appointed consisting of 
British and French officers ; 

(b) Where no ditliculty arose as to the boundary the Commis- 
sioners should erect pillars ; 

(c) Where slight modifications in the boundary define] in the: 
Milner-Simon Agreement of 1919 were desired by either party the 
Commissioners should discuss the matter and arrive at an agree- 
ment if possible in which case they would erect pillars: 

(d) Where it was desired materially to alter the Milner-Simon 
line the matter should be referred to the Governor of the Gold 
Coast and the Commissaire of the French Republic in Togoland 
for decision after the Boundary Commissioners had completed their 
work, 


296. The work of the Boundary Commission commenced on 
2nd January, 1927, and progressed rapidly from the south. Work 
was suspended by mutual arrangement on 17th June for the rainy 
season, when the following were the results achieved :— 


Starting from the sea, 
190 miles of the boundary had been fixed; 
50 miles had been agreed upon and may be regarded as 
virtually fixed ; 
30 miles have had to be reserved for the final decision of the 
Governor of the Gold Coast and of the Commissaire of 
the French Republic in Togoland. 


297. Thus 270 miles of the boundary were dealt with, leaving 
226 miles still to be delimitated. Work recommenced on the lst 
December at the northern extremity of the boundary and at the 
end of the year was continuing southward to meet the point reached. 
from the south in June. 

Survey. 

298. The Anglo-French (Togoland) Boundary Commission com= 
menced work in January, 1927, and the survey party is now 
engaged in the preparation of a map of the country two miles 
on either side of the frontier. The framework for this topographical : 
work is being provided by astronomically-observed latitudes and 
wireless longitudes, the points at which such observations are taken 
being 15 to 30 miles apart, topographical detail being surveyed by- 
ordinary methods, 


2630 ; C. 
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299. The French party is running a major compass traverse 
between the astronomical pillars to survey the position of the 
intermediate pillars and to assist in the fixing of the topcgraphical 
detail which is being surveyed by the British party. ‘The final map 
will probably be reproduced by the Gold Coast Survey Department. 


300. By December, 1927, this survey had been completed from 
the sea to a point in the vicinity of Misahohe near the 7° parallel, 
and a strip approximately 30 miles long, east of Gyasekan, had 
also been completed to enable the Commissioners to decide on the 
actual line of the frontier. 


301. Tracings of the edge on the French side are being sup- 
plied to the French to assist them in the topographical survey of 
their mandated area. During 1926. that portion of British Togo- 
land south of latitude 6° 30’ N. had been surveyed to within a mile 
or two of the frontier in conjunction with the 1 :62,500 Gold Coast 
sheets. 


302. This work has now been extended as far north as the 7° 
parallel and the sheets are being completed by the addition of a 
reduction of the boundary map. 


303. The whole of British Togoland south of latitude 7°N. has 
thus been surveyed and it is hoped that the sheets (1 :62,500) 
covering this area will be published by August, 1928. In the case 
ef some of the western sheets, however, the country to the west of 
the River Volta (in the Gold Coast Colony) has not yet been 
surveyed, and, until this is done, these sheets will not be printed 
as they would otherwise be incomplete. 


XXV.—INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

304. The following International Conventions were applied to 
Togoland under British Mandate during the year 1927: 

(1) Extradition Treaty concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of Finland on the 30th May, 1924. 

(2) Extradition Convention concluded between the United 
Kingdom and the stonian Republic cn the 18th November, 1925. 

(3) Extradition Treaty concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of Lithuania on the 18th May, 1926. 

(4) Extradition Treaty concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the Latvian Republic on the 16th July, 1924. 

(5) Extradition Treaty concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of Albania on the 22nd July, 1926. 

(6) Extradition Treaty concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the Czechoslovak Republic on the 11th November, 1924, and 
Protocol signed on the 4th June, 1926. 


OppIsa 
# the 
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APPENDIX I. 


BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND ORDINANCE. 


No. 1 oF 1927. 


An Orprnance to exclude from operation with respect to the Northern Section 
of the British Sphere of Togoland the Ordinance of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast shortly entitled ‘‘ The Land and Native Rights 
Ordinance, 1927”, and to provide for the settlement by executive 
authority of certain disputes between natives relating to land. 


[2lst May, 1927.] 


BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, as follows: — 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘The Land Ordinance, 1927”, and 
shall be read and construed as one with the British Sphere of Togoland 
Administration Ordinance, 1924 (hereinafter referred to as the priucipal 
Ordinance). 


2. Subsection (4) of section 9 of the principal Ordinance is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following words:— 

“ Provided that in the case of any decision of a native tribunal in 
“the Northern Section relating to land which shall have been made 
“on or after the first day of June, 1927, no such appeal as aforesaid 
“shall lie; but the party aggrieved thereby may apply to the District 
‘‘Commissioner to enquire into and settle the dispute under the pro- 
‘* visions of section 9a of this Ordinance.’’ 


3. The principal Ordinance is hereby amended, with effect from the first 
day of June, 1927, by inserting therein after section 9 thereof the following 
section ; — 


“9a. (1) Subject as in subsection (7)of this section provided, a District 
“* Commissioner shall have power and authority to enquire into and 
“settle, acting in an executive capacity, any disputes arising between 
“ natives with respect to land lying within his District, including cases 
in respect of which an application has been made to him under the 
provisions set forth in the proviso contained in subsection (4) of 
“section 9 of this Ordinance. 


“© (2) In any such enquiry the District Commissioner may, if he 
thinks fit, be assisted by one or more native Chiefs as assessors, to 
be summoned by him as occasion requires. The opinion of each Chief 
shall be given orally, and shall be recorded in writing by the District 
Commissioner; but the decisions and settlement shall rest exclusively 
with the District Commissioner. No decision or settlement of the 
District Commissioner shall be deemed invalid by reason of any or 
“all of the assessors so summoned not being present throughout the 
“whole of the enquiry. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“©(3) The Provincial Commissioner may, if he thinks fit, review the 
“* proceedings of any enquiry held under this section by a District Com- 
“‘ missioner, and may, in his discretion, affirm, set aside, or vary, any 
“‘ decision or settlement arrived at. The Provincial Commissioner may 
“also on his review ordain and establish a new settlement in the dispute, 
“or may, if he thinks fit, order the District Commissioner or another 
“District Commissioner in his Province to hold a further enquiry. 


“© (4) The Chief Commissioner may, if he thinks fit, review the pro- 
“ceedings of any enquiry held under this section, and may, in his 
“discretion, affirm, set aside, or vary, any decision or settlement 
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arrived at thereunder, either in the ‘first instance or on review. The 
Chief Commissioner may, on his review, ordain and establish a new 
settlement in the dispute, or may, if he thinks fit, order the District 
Commissioner or Provincial Commissioner concerned, or any other 
Provincial Commissioner, to hold a further enquiry. 


“©(5) Decisions and settlements made under this section shall be 
binding; and any disregard or defiance thereof shall be deemed to 
be an offence; and any person guilty of such offence shall be liable 
on summary conviction thereof to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not ex- 
“‘ ceeding three months. 


‘* (6) The officers of the Government shall have power and authority 
to take all such steps and to do all such things as shall reasonably 
be necessary for the purpose of giving effect to decisions and settle- 
ments made under this section. 


‘* (7) The powers and authorities conferred by this section with respect 
““to the executive settlement of land disputes shall not extend to the 
‘settlement of disputes arising in connection with the Mineral Rights 
“Ordinance, 1904, of the Protectorate, as applied to the Northern 
Section, or to disputes in respect of which any civil cause or matter 
‘«shall be pending in the Court immediately prior to the first day of 
“June, 1927. 


* (8) The Court shal] not have jurisdiction to entertain either as of 
first instance or on appeal any civil cause or matter for the executive 
settlement of the issues wherein provision is made by this section. 


‘© (9) The expression ‘‘ natives’? appearing in subsection (1) of this 
“section means for the purposes of this section natives of the British 
“Sphere, and includes natives of the Protectorate. 


“© (10) This section shall apply to the Northern Section only.”’ 


4. The Fourth Schedule to the principal Ordinance is hereby amended, 
with effect from the first day of January, 1928, as follows:— 


(1) By deleting therefrom the details specified in the First Schedule 
hereto; and 


(2) By substituting for the details so deleted the details specified in 
the Second Schedule hereto. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


“The Land Transactions (Restriction on Operation) Ordinance, 1926.” 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


The Land and Natives Rights Ordinance, 1927, and any enactments 
amending the same. 


Enacted this 21st day of May, 1927. 


J.C. Maxwe.t, 
Acting Governor of the Gold Coast. 
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APPENDIX IT. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
Revenue, 1926-27. 








£ 8. d. £ 8 ad 
« Customs -— 
1, Import Duties (a).. ase ne -. 6,241 0 0 
2. Export Duties («) .. ate AS «- 5,394 0 0 
3. Fines (a)... on as a aa 786 0 0 
4, Miscellaneous (a) . a oe we 48 0 0 
—-——_ 12,469 0 0 
. Licences and Internal Revenue, ete. :-— 
1. Licences, ete. (a) ... dae A re 2,829 7 11 
. Fees of Court or Office, etc. :— 
1. Fees, etc. (a) ae eee a aN 1,066 3 2 
. Posts and Teleqraphs :— 
1, Sale of Stamps (a)... oye 460 0 0 
2. Telegraphs and 'Velephones (a) .. gy 155 0 0 
3. Commission on Money Orders aud Postal 
Orders (a)... oe nee Bee fe 40 0 0 
4. Parcels (a) ... oy os we5 Aes 25 0 0 
-— 630 0 0 
. Rents of Government Lands :— 
Northern Territories (¢) —... 3.7 6 
. Miscellaneous :-— 
1. Share of Income from Currency Board 
Investment (b) ... +s ve 10,611 17 1 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (w) PS ae 237 8 0 
—-———_ 10,849 5 1 
Total Revenue sus aoe eee £27,897 3 
Expenditure, 1926-27. 
« The Governor :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (4) ... tit eo a ie 1,159 1 5 
. Supreme Court :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges () ... Sve oe rie 457 1 5 
2. Personal Emoluments (c) aes tee 718 7 2 
3. Witnesses Expenses (c) ... ove eee 22 6 6 
—_— 557 15 1 
. Law Offrers :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (0) ... re vas eos on 277 13 3 
. Colonial Secretary's Office, ete. :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (b) ... ev se ane ws 2714 5 38 
. Printing Ofice :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (0) ... se vee eee ase 2,542 11 9 
Carried forward... ice da 7,251 6 9 





(a) Approximate true totals. 


(0) Proportionate revenue based on population (Census 1921). 


(¢) Actual payments. 
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Brought forward ... wee eee 
6. Political Administration :— 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 722 12 9 
. Personal Emoluments (6)... 3,839 12 7 


. Passage of Officers, etc. (b) 
. Transport (b) a sab 
. Travelling Allowances (b) 
. Transport Allowances (6) 
. Carriage of Mails (b) eee 
. Miscellaneous (b) ... ee 


Nop wrs 


7. Ashanti and Northern Territories Judiciary :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (@) ... see see wee aie 

8. Treasury :— 


£ a d. 

Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(«) 1,041 4 10 
1. Personal Emoluments (6)... 225 15 6 





2. Conveyance of Specie ose 


9. Audit Department :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (a) ... ne ate dee ef 
10. Customs Department :— 
£ 38d. 
d. Eroporiionste Headquarters 

Administrative Staff (a)... 446 0 11 
2. Personal Emoluments (b)... 7,752 3 7 
3 Passages of Officers, etc. 
4. Transport ... aoe 7 
5. Travelling Allowances... 

6. Transport Allowances 
7 Upkeep of Stations ane 
8. Clothing and Equipment ... 
9. Armsand Ammunition ... 
10. Awards for Seizures oe 
11. Gratuities on discharge... 
12. Miscellaneous ate ase 
13. Smuggling _ on _ Eastern 
Frontier, Preventive meas- 
ures against oo Nes 





11. Posts and Telegruphs :— 
1. Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Staff (a) .. 574 16 4 
2. Personal Emoluments (c) 310 0 0 





3. Maintenance of Telegraphs, 
ete. (b) Seo wee we 


Carried forward... 





£ 8. dd. 
4,562 5 4 
159 14 6 
596 13 2 
114 9 0 
345 12 6 
60 6 0 
71:18 4 
1,267 0 4 
145 7 3 
8198 4 6 
182 7 6 
972 16 8 
121 3 5 
167 8 8 
326 1 10 
395 1 9 
18 1 4 
391 12 0 
343 4 10 
33 9 if 
359 0 
834 16 4 
200 0 0 


£ a. d. 
7,251 6 9 


5,910 18 10 


497 14 11 


1,412 7 7 


1,121 13 11 


11,508 12 7 


27,702 14 7 





(b) Actual payments. 
(c) Approximate true totals. 


: (a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


4. 
5. 


Brought forward 


Conveyance of Mails aes 


Miscellaneous ooo 


12 .Medical and Sanitation :— 


1, 


SNS Ie po 


bs 


10, 
11. 


Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Staff (a) 
Personal Emoluments (J)... 


Passages of Officers, etc. ... 
Transport ... age ae 
Travelling Allowances... 
Transport Allowances... 
Scavengers and Labourers 
Fuel and Light... on 
Infectious Diseases, Preven- 
tive Measures against 
Clearing Government Lands 
Leper Settlement at Ho ... 
Miscellaneous eee ae 


13. Veterinary Department :— 
Proportiouate Headquarters Administrative 


Charges (a) ee oe 


14. Education Department :— 


1. 


OoOr MopPwr 


. Passages of Officers, etc. ... 
. Transport (b) aus 
. Travelling Allowances . 


Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Staff (a) 
Personal Emoluments ()) 





Transport Allowances... 


. Materials for Trade Instruc- 


tion 


. Grants to School ‘Teachers 
. Messing aa a ase 
. Miscellaneous cos os 


15. Agriculture :— 


1. 


PO NMww 


os 
° 


Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Staff (a) 


. Personal Emoluments (0) 


Passages of Officers, etc. ... 
Transport ... aes) eee 


. Travelling Allowances... 
. Transport Allowances... 
. Upkeep of Experimental 


Plantations, Togoland ... 


. Gardens and Plantations ... 
. Erection and Maintenance of 


Temporary Buildings 


. Miscellaneous ove on 


Carried forward ... 


910 6 8 
2,483 16 1 


£oad 


615 4 5 
1,453 16 0 





7415 2 
1,749 5 1 





£ os. d. 


300 0 0 
50 0 0 





= 
3 
i) 
wWrwa sMoovon 


£ad 
27,702 14. 7 


1,434 16 4 


5,511 15 9 


881 6 & 


2,434 12 6 


3,936 17. 7 


41,902 3 2 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(>) Actual payments, 


Brought forward 


16. Police :-— 


ON Darpwnw 


- Gratuities 
. Miscellaneous 


. Proportionate Headquarters 


Administrative Staff (a)... 
Personal Emoluments (6) ... 


Transport 


. Travelling Allowances 
. Transport Allowances 


Rent Allowances 


. Rations for Prisoners await- 


ing trial... vee see 


47. Prisons :— 


1. 


om obo 


. Transport oot 
. Conveyance of Prisoners ... 
. Prison Appliances ... 
. Prisoners’ Rations ... 


Proportionate Headquarters: 
Administrative Staff (a)... 
Personal Emoluments (0)... 


£oead. £ 38. d. 
1,033 5 2 
1,738 14 10 

——-——___ 2,772 0 0 

84 6 9 

23 13 0 

40 4 8 

13 2 10 

41 3 

62 6 9 

6 0 0 
168 18 3 
733 18 6 

—_--— 902 16 9 

79 °0 

0 6 3 

426 

222 16 9 


18. Constabulary, Northern Territories :— 
1. Proportionate Headquarters 


Pon 


. Transport ... ase 
. Subsistence other Ranks ... 
. Miscellaneous one 


Administrative Staff (a)... 
Personal Emoluments (0)... 


19. Motor Transport Department :— 
1. Proportionate Headquarters Administra- 


tive Staff (a) 


20. Miscellaneous Services :— 


Charitable Allowance (b) 


21. Pension Contribution :-— 
Proportionate contribution for Officers eerv- 


ing in Togoland (d) se 


22. Public Debt Charges :— 
Proportionate contribution to Sinking Fund 


on £4,628%,000 Gold Coast 4496 Loan... 
Proportionate share Annual Interest 


44 Loan ... eee 


23, Public Works Department :— 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Staff (a) 
Personal Emoluments (db) 


Passages of Officers, etc. (b) 


Carried forward 








233.19 5 
1,629 17 7 
———-——_ 1,863 17 0 
819 9 
27:10 3 
2410 3 
6,915 7 2 
on 
on ve = =18,534 0 3 
£ 48. d. 
676 0 1 
296 6 6 
—_—_— 972 6 7 
214 8 


£ 
41,902 


3,005 


1,137 


25,449 


e. d, 
3 2 
15 3 
11 3 
17 3 
12 11 
0 0 
16 1 
7 5 
304 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual payments. 
(d) Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during year. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
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Brought forward 


Transport (6) ENS 
Transport Allowances (B)en 
Miscellaneous . ~ 


24. Public Works Annually Recurrent :— 


1. 
2. 


CODY AOPwW 


11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 


Maintenance of Existing Buildings (0)... 
Repairs and Normal replacement of 
Tools (b) ... ase ac oes eae 


. Running Expenses of Workshops (0) ... 
. Maintenance of Trade Roads ()) 
. Maintenance of Town Roads (b) 
; Maintenance of Boads under Roads 


Ordinance (5) 


. Provision ant Upkeep of Rest-Houses @) 
. Lighting Streets, etc. (b) .. 
. Outstation Buildings (0) .. 
10. 


Improvements and Maintenance of Rest- 
Houses (0) we 

Maintenance of Rest-Houses (db)... 

Maintenance of Roads and Bridges (b)en 

Upkeep of Krachi Monorail (b) 

Water Supply at Outstations (b) 


25. Public Works Extraordinary :— 
1, General Improvements (0) 


DI AoOPwr 


. Gjasekan Road 125E (b) .. 

. Kpando Sub-Dist. Roads (b) oe 

: Road 101E Senkye-Bame-Dafo (b) 

. Road N.T.3 Part Tamale-Yendi (4) - 
. Consolidation of existing Roads with 


permanent Bridges and Culverts es 


« Minor Works, Togoland ” 
. Keta District Roads (b) . 


Total Expenditure 


£ 8. a. 


2711 2 
14 11 11 
30 0 0 





£80,791 


£ 


a. d. 


74,579 3 4 


1,047 4 4 


3,228 6 8 


1,937 2 1 





16 5 








(b) Actual payments. 
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Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1924-25, 1925-26, 



































and 1926-27. 
Heads of Expenditure. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27 
| | 
£ os. d.| Si 38s). As £ 38. d. 
1. Governor . 1,054 10 4 1,519 8 3) 1,159 1 5 
2. Supreme Court 333 13 0 399 1 7 5657 15 1 
3. Law Officers .. 255 4 9 277 13 0 277 13 3 
4, Colonia Secretary's Office, & &e. 2,031 10 1 2,339 9 2 2,714 5 3 
5. Printing Office z 210616 5, 2518 1 4. 254211 9 
6. Political Administration ... 8,008 17 9 7,117 4 3) 5,910 18 10 
7. Ashanti and Northern Terri- 367 15 0 449 11 6) 497 14 11 
tories Judiciary. | 
8. Treasury Dh eterna 1,558 19 10 1,748 3 5); 1,412 7 7 
9. Audit Department . 961 10 8 1,095 0 5 1,121 13 11 
10. Customs epartment | 12,825 17 0 12,851 7 8 | 11,508 12 7 
11. Posts and Telegraphs 1,951 12 2 1,200 14 2 1,434 16 4 
12. Medical and Sanitation 4,243 15 8 5,118 5 9 5,511 15 9 
13. Veterinary Department 747 2 3) 830 14 5 881 6 5 
14, Education Department 5,221 19 4 5,809 13 7 2,434 12 6 
15. SD irisaléure ai 3 3,551 9 6), 3,348 15 7 3,936 17 7 
16. Police.. 5,651 15 11) 3,430 8 5| 3005 15 38 
iT. Prisons. : 1,128 7 0) 989 12 8 1,137 11 3 
18. Northern Territories Consta- 318 8 1 1,694 411, 1,924.17 3 
bulary. 
19. Motor Transport Department 9219 7 562 2 5 206 12 11 
20, Miscellaneous Servic2s _ — 50 0 0 
- Pension Contributions 1,166 13 4 989 19 6 902 16 1 
22, Public Debt Charges 21,726 13 7 35,172 2 4 | 25,449 7 5 
23. Public Works 5,733 16 8 3,905 17 11 1,047 4 4 
24. Public Works Annually Re- 6,477 8 6) 6,078 19 4 3,228 6 8 
current. 
25. Public Works Extraordinary 5,484 6 11 4,096 19 6 1,937 «2° 4 
Totals . {£93,001 3 4 103,588 11 1 80,791 16 5 
Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1924-25, 1925-26, 
and 1926-27. 
Heads of Revenue. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 
£oad. £oad. £oad. 
1. Customs 33,060 0 0 37,876 0 0 | 12,469 0 0 
2. Licences and Internal Revenue 1,466 2 5 1,274 4 0) 2,829 7 11 
3. Fees of Court, &e. ... 4 955 14 7 1,222 4 10 1,066 3 2 
4. Posts and Telegraphs 335 0 0 382 0 0j| 680 0 0 
5. Rents of Government Lands — _ ot, 6 
6, Miscellaneous .. 198 4 6 255 16 7/| 10,849 5 1 
Totals 6 41,010 5 5 | 27,897 3 8 





. |£36,015 1 
| 








15 





























Revenue. 
a es aes es 
Heads of Revenue. 1925-26. . 1926-27, | Increase. Decrease. 
satel j T 
£ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ «4 d.J° £ a. d. 
1. Customs ... «| 37,876 0 0 12,469 0 0, — (a)25,407 0 0 
2. Licences, &c. any 1,274 4 0 2,829 711; 1,555 311 ad 
3. Fees of Court, &. 1,222 4 10 1,066 3 2 _- 156 1 8 
4. Posts and Tele- 382 0 0 680 0 0 298 0 0 - 
graphs. 
5. Rents of Govern- | _ 3.7 6 37 6 - 
ment Lands. \ | 
6. Miscellaneous... 255 16 7 |(b)10,849 5 1, 10,593 8 6 _ 
ae A Hn eae can | ee ——$——ew 
Totals ... ... | £41,010 5 5| £27,897 3 8 £12,4491911| £25,563 1 8 
£ «dd. 
Decrease ... As ras be as 25,563 1 8 
Increase ... ee ane hls te0 12,449 19 11 
Net Decrease... ide S05 ww. = = £13,118 1 9 


(a) Decrease in Revenue is due to reduced rate of ad valorem Duty from 20 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. during the year. 


(0) Includes £10,611 17s, 1d. Share of Currency Board Profits. 

















EXPEN 
1925-1926. 1926-1927. 

Head of Expenditure. Proportionate | Proportionate 
Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expend:ture 
at Stations. based on at Stations. based on 

Population. Population, 

1 

£o a dj £ «8 df £ @ dl £ 8. di 

The Governor... ans _ 1,519 8 3 — 1,159 1 5 
Supreme Court ... can 36 0 0| 363 1 7] 10013 8; 457 1 5 
Law Officers see ae - 277 13 0 _ 277 13 3) 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, _ 2,339 9 2 — | 2,714 5 3) 
Cc. ! , 
Printing Office ... oes. — 2,518 1 4 _— 2,542 11 9 
Political Administration | 4,999 6 0) 2,117 18 3] 4,143 13 7. 1,767 5 3 
Ashanti and Northern - 449 11 6 =— 497 14 11] 

Territories Judiciary. 

Treasury ... vee ase 570 11 0| 1,172 12 5) 371 2 9 1,041 4 10 
Audit Department a — 1,095 0 5 _— 1,121 13 11 
Customs Department ... {12,405 7 4) 446 0 411,062 11 8 446 011 


Posts und Telegraphs ... 770 0 0: 43014 2) 860 0 0] 574 16 4 
Medical and Sanitation ... | 4,221 0 1; 897 5 8| 4,601 9 1; 910 6 8 


| 
— ; 881 | 
| 


Veterinary Department... — 830 14 5 6 5 
Education Department ... | 5,447 11 7) 362 2 0/1819 8 1| 615 4 5° 
Agriculture oe .. | 2,824 19 8] 523 15 11] 3,262 2 5, 67415 2) 
Police nee Pa + | 2,440 19 10} 989 8 7| 1,972 10 1: 1,033 5 2 





| 
| 
Prisons... SS «| 855 8 9 134 311] 96813 0; 16818 3) 
| 
i 




















Northern Territories Con- | 1,459 6 3| 234 18 8] 1,690 17 10! 233 19 5! 
stabulary. | 
Motor Transport Depart- | 489 3 0; 7219 5 — 206 12 11 
ment. H | 
Miscellaneous... aeact - - 50 0 0 = 
( | 
Pension Contribution ..., 989 19 6 - 902 16 1 _ 
Public Debt Charges... _- 35,172 2 4 _ 25,449 7 5 
Public Works Department | 3,262 6 5 643 11 6] 371 4 3! 676 0 1 
Public Works Annually | 6,078 19 4 _- 3,228 6 8 _ 
Recurrent. | 
Public Works Extra- | 4,096 19 6) — 1,987 2 1 _ 
ordinary. | | 
£ 50,947 18 3 52,590 12 10/87,342 11 3 43449 5 2 





17 





























DITURE. 
1925-1926. , 1926-1927. | 
Increase. Decrease. Explanation. 
Total. Total 

Lard. 2 card], Sas ed, £ 68d. 

1,519 8 3) 1,159 1 5 _ 360 6 10} Increased expenditure 

| 399 1 7) 55715 1) 15813 6 —- under Proportionate 

27713 0} 27713 3 00 3 _ Expenditure and 

2,339 9 2| 2,714 5 3] 37416 1 _ Witnesses’ expenses at 
Ho and Yendi. 

2,518 1 4/2542 11 9) 2410 5 — 

7,117 4 3) 5,910 18 10 _ 1,206 5 5| Change of Officers and 

449 11 6| 497 14 11 48 3 5 —- lees travelling under- 
taken. 

1,743 3 5/1412 7 7 _— 330 15 10| Change in Holders of 

1,095 0 5] 1,121 13 11 2613 6 — Office. 

12,851 7 811,508 12 7 - 1,342 15 1] Change in Holders of 
Office. Less travel- 
ling, &c., &c. 

1,200 14 2] 1,434 16 4] 234 2 2 _ Increased expenditure 
under Maintenance of 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones. 

5,118. 5 9/ 5,511 15 9) 393 10 0 - Increased _ expenditure 
due to payments on 
account of Leper 
Settlement at Ho and 

830 14 5] 881 6 5] 5012 0 _ increased scavengers. 

5,809 13 7| 2,484 12 6 — 3,375 1 1] Cessation of payments in 

3,348 15 7] 3,936 17 7| 588 2 0 - respect of upkeep of 

3,430 8 5] 3,005 15 3 _ 42413 2| Schools formerly 
under Bremen Mission 
and special Agricul- 
tural staff stationed at 
Yendi and Krachi 
during year. 

989 12 8| 1,137 11 3] 14718 7 - Increased expenditure 
under Prisoners’ 
Rations and Trens- 
port, 

1694 4 11] 1,924 17 3) 23012 4 - Increased _ expenditure 
under Proportionate 

562 2 5) 206 12 11 _ 3855 9 6 Expenditure Subsist- 
ence, other ranks and 
transport. 

_ 50 0 0 50 0 0 - Special grant to Catholic 
Mission, Kpando, in 

989 19 6] 90216 1 —_ 87 3 5 respect of good work 
done in connection 
with Child Welfare. 

35,172 2 4/25,449 7 5 —_- 9,722 14 11] No expenditure in 
respect of cost of 

3,905 17 11] 1,047 4 4 _— 2,858 13 7 raising loans. 

6,078 19 4] 3,228 6 8 _- 2,850 12 8| Fewer Europeans sta- 
tioned in Togoland 

4,096 19 6} 1,937 2 1 _- 2,159 17 5 and less work under- 

— taken during year. 
103,538 11 1|80,791 16 5|2,327 14 8 /25,074_ 8 11] 
Decrease aS £25,074 8 11 
Increase . 2,327 14 3 


Net Decrease... 


£2: 


2,746 14 8 


“o[qU[IwaL Jou QZGET 10 soNTIy (7) 
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FOREWORD. 


The information and statistics on matters regarding which 
questions were asked during the examination of the British 
Accredited Representative at the Fourteenth Session of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission are included in this Report. In 
order to facilitate reference, an index is given below showing the 
page of the Report in which this information may be found. 


Page of Minutes of XIV Nature of Enquiry or information desired. Page. 
Session of Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 


19 Analytical Index to Reports oe ws ae 49 
Interpretation of Statistical Table of Foreign Trade 61 

20 and 272 Final Protocol of Mixed Boundary Commission ... 11 
22 Levies by Chiefs... ane one one ve 13 

23 French Cocoa Card System... wae at yids 

29 Construction of roads by Gold Coast Chiefs “aD 

30 Educational Grants ... aa ane ee ae 25 

31 and 272 Teachers in Training Colleges coe oes ae 25 
35 Health of Prisoners ... a a te e 20 
272 Stool treasuries ase an es Er ee 12 

“ Forced ” and “ compulsory” Iabour_... we 23 

Effect of Education Ordinance... ees ee | 

273 Liquor Traffic =e oes Pes a a 30 
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I.—GENERAL. 


British Togoland consists of that portion of the former German 
Protectorate of Togoland which, under Article 22, Part I, of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate by His 
Britannic Majesty. The country is the smallest of all the African 
mandated territories and it possesses no sea coast, access to it being 
obtained over the Gold Coast Colony and French Togoland. 


II—STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 


2. The territory is administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast in accordance with the provisions of the Mandate dated 
20th July, 1922, granted to Great Britain. 


IIIl.—_STATUS OF THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 


3. A native inhabitant of the territory holds the status of a 
“ British protected person, native of the mandated territory of 
British Togoland.” Under the terms of a declaration made by the 
British Government the native inhabitants are exempt from any 
obligation to military service whether for the defence of the territory 
or otherwise. They enjoy, however, the like protection with respect 
to their persons and property in the territory and in British colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies as is accorded to British subjects. 


IV.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


4. A complete list of the International Treaties and Conventions 
(general and special) which have been applied to the Territory is 
in course of preparation. In the meantime a list of the Treaties 
and Conventions which are believed to have been applied is given 
in Appendix I. 

The International Agreement for the suppression of the ‘“ White 
Slave Traffic” concluded at Paris on the 4th May, 1910, has not 
been applied to the territory because, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, there exists in the territory no such traffic as is prim- 
arily aimed at by the Agreement. The International Convention 
for the Suppression of Traffic in Women and Children concluded at 
Geneva in September, 1921, has been applied to the Gold Coast 
Colony, and not to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ; it 
has, therefore, been applied to the Southern Section of the territory 
only because that Section is administered for geographical reasons 
as an integral part of the Colony. The offence of procuring women 
and children for immoral purposes is dealt with in the British Sphere 
of Togoland under the Gold Coast Criminal Code which applies 
throughout the Northern and Southern Sections. 
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The Draft Convention concerning the minimum age for admission 
of children to employment at sea has not been applied to the Gold 
Coast or to the British Sphere of Togoland, but Gold Coast Colony 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1924, which automatically applies to the Southern 
Section, provides that the minimum age shall be fourteen. 


5. Nationals of States members of the League of Nations are 
accorded full economic equality in the territory in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Mandate. 


V.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

6. The territory is divided into two sections, viz.: a Northern 
Section which is administered under the laws of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast and a Southern Section which is 
administered similarly to a District in the Gold Coast Colony. 
The legislative enactments in force in the Northern Section are of 
two kinds—firstly, those which are enacted by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast for the Northern Territories and which therefore apply 
to the Northern Section and, secondly, those which are enacted 
specially by the Governor for the Northern Section. The enact- 
ments in force in the Southern Section are similarly of two kinds, 
those which have been passed by the Legislative Council of the Gold 
Coast and are in force in that Colony, and those which are specially 
enacted by the Governor in respect of the Southern Section. 


7. The: Northern Section is sub-divided into the following 
administrative Districts :—Kusasi (part of), Southern Mamprusi 
(part of), Eastern Dagomba, and Kete Kratchi. The Southern 
Section is composed of the Ho District. 


8. All the Departments of the Gold Coast Government operate 
in the mandated territory with the exception of the Railway and 
Mines Departments. The local administration of the people is 
carried out as far as possible through their Chiefs and with the 
assistance of their tribal authorities. 


9. The administrative staff for British Togoland is as follows :— 
Kusasi District.— 
1 District Commissioner, 
1 Second Division Clerk, 
both of whom reside in Bawku, Northern Territories. 
Southern Mamprusi District.— 
1 District Commissioner, 
1 Second Division Clerk, 


both of whom are resident in Gambaga, Northern Territories. These 
Districts are both under the supervision of the Provincial Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Province of the Northern Territories stationed 
in Navrongo, Northern Territories. 
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Eastern Dagomba District.— 
1 District Commissioner, 
1 Second Division Clerk, 
1 Interpreter, 
who are stationed in Yendi. 
Kratchi District.— 
1 District Commissioner, 
1 Second Division Clerk, 
1 Interpreter, 
stationed in Kete Kratchi town. The two latter Commissioners are 
supervised by the Provincial Commissioner of the Southern Province 
of the Northern Territories whose headquarters are at Tamale. 
The above four Districts are subject to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Northern Territories who is responsible to the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. 
Ho District.— 
1 District Commissioner, stationed in Ho, 
1 Assistant District Commissioner, stationed in Kpando, 
4 Second Division Clerks, 
2 Bailiffs, 
2 Messengers. 
The Ho District is supervised by the Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province of the Gold Coast Colony who is responsible to the Governor 
of the Gold Coast. 


10. The affairs of the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts 
have run on tranquil lines during 1928. There are no towns of any 
importance in these Districts. Conditions are very primitive, the 
people devoting all their time to farming, while their Chiefs are 
encouraged to settle domestic disputes and matrimonial offences— 
an appeal always lying to the District Commissioner. It cannot, 
however, be said that their judgments are always very wise or that 
they are always successful in enforcing their decisions, but they are 
supported and guided so far as possible by their Commissioners. 


11. In the Eastern Dagomba District the many years of freedom 
from violence were broken by a regrettable attack made by a party 
of Konkombas on an African Surveyor engaged on the work of the 
Mixed Boundary Commission. It appears that there had been some 
dispute with the labourers of the Survey Party concerning food and 
that the natives attacked the Surveyor. The latter was killed along 
with his wife and a carrier was wounded. The weapons used were 
poisoned arrows. The murderers escaped across the frontier and 
have not yet been captured. The district has been quiet otherwise. 


12. The Na of Yendi, who is the Paramount Chief over the 
Dagomba, Konkomba, Nchamba, Komba, and Chakosi_ tribes, 
possesses large powers over his subordinate Chiefs. Thus, he alone 
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selects the Chiefs whom he may promote to higher rank or depose 
as he thinks fit. In the exercise of these powers he is of course 
prevented from acting in an arbitrary manner by public opinion 
and by native custom. It is now proposed to take in hand the 
organisation of the native administration and to re-establish its 
authority on lines which will result in the people being governed 
primarily in accordance with their own laws and customs, but under 
the control and guidance of their District Commissioner. For this 
purpose it is essential that the Na should have the power of punish- 
ment restored to him and the necessary steps are now being taken 
for the purpose of defining and regulating the limited criminal 
jurisdiction which can be conferred on him in the first instance. 
When this has been effected the time will have arrived to introduce 
a stool treasury. 


13. The Na is a progressive Chief with advanced ideas and 
Government has assisted him in the purchase of a motor lorry as a 
mark of its appreciation of the interest which he takes in the welfare 
of his people. 


14. The Kratchi District again enjoyed a year free from disturb- 
ances. The District has always suffered from its isolation and 
scarcity of population. The former will soon be a thing of the past. 
The road connecting Kratchi with Kumasi is being thoroughly con- 
solidated by the Public Works Department and will soon form one 
of the main traffic routes in Ashanti. Further, the old German road 
between Kratchi and Kpandu has been reconstructed as a dry 
weather motor road as far as Kwamikrom and it is intended not 
only to complete the reconstruction as far as Kpandu but also, as 
funds permit, to put in permanent bridges and culverts so as to 
make the road an all-weather road. When this has been done there 
will be a direct trunk road running from Accra to Yendi and 
Djereponi. 

In view of the development which is taking place in the northern 
part of the District the District Commissioner, Ho, transferred his 
headquarters from Ho to Kpando in May. 


15. The diversity of tongues as well as of tribes in the Ho District 
has been described in previous reports, and an account has been 
given under the head of Public Finance herein of the efforts which 
are being made to effect amalgamations among the 68 mutually 
independent chiefdoms. 


16. Good progress has also been made during the year in the 
lay-out of villages and in the improvement of the markets. To the 
people throughout the District the market, which is usually held 
every fourth day, is at once the chief trading centre and the place 
to which everyone resorts on market day to meet friends and to 
exchange news. The sheds in which foodstuffs are sold have been 
given special attention. Concrete floors and roofs of corrugated 
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iron sheets are replacing the old earth floors and grass roofs, and the 
example set in the markets is spreading to the houses of the cocoa 
farmers and others who can afford to buy cement and building 
materials. 

17. The District was visited during September, 1928, by the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Samuel 
Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.B.E., and later by the Acting Governor, 
Mr. T. S. W. Thomas, C.M.G., O.B.E. The latter made an extended 
tour and visited most of the principal towns in the District. 


Roaps. 


18. The direct road from Kratchi to Kumasi via Atebubu was 
opened by the Governor at the end of 1927. It has already acted 
as a stimulus to trade in the mandated area and its consolidation is 
being taken in hand. 

Improvement of the ferry over the Volta at Kratchi is also con- 
templated. 

The road from Kratchi to Yendi carried over 300 motor lorries 
during the year, most of which brought farm produce for sale further 
south, particularly Kumasi. 

As already stated efforts are being made to make the road running 
south from Kratchi to the Ho District suitable for motor traffic, but 
progress is slow owing to the scarcity of labour. 

19. The Yendi-Tamale road is open all the year round as the 
bridge over the river Kulkpini has now been completed. Permanent 
bridges and culverts are also being constructed on the Yendi-Kratchi 
road and this road also will soon accordingly be open throughout 
the year. All the other roads in the District have been maintained 
in good order. 

20. The only roads in the Southern Mamprusi and Kusasi Districts 
are cleared tracks, but those in Kusasi are perfectly well motorable 
in the dry season. The country in Southern Mamprusi is rough and 
hilly and road-making in it would entail a good deal of expense. 
Travelling is undertaken by horseback and loads are transported by 
carriers. 

21. The extensive network of roads in the Southern Section has 
been maintained in excellent condition. The traffic on these roads 
is increasing every year and a considerable through passenger traffic 
has been developed from Accra to Palime and Lome (French 
Togoland), and Accra to Keta (Gold Coast) via Ho. The section 
of the Ho-Keta road from Ho to the District boundary has been 
considerably improved by the substitution of concrete pipe culverts 
for the old wooden culverts. The Hohoe—Jasikan road has been 
completed as far as Jasikan (Gjasekan) and the branch from Jasikan 
to Borada was to be completed early in 1929. A further extension 
of the road from Jasikan to Wora Wora has also been commenced. 
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22. Reference was made at the Fourteenth Session to the system 
whereby the peoples in the Gold Coast occasionally secure by their 
own efforts the construction of roads through their lands. Such 
cases arise when the cost to Government of the construction of the 
road would be prohibitive on account of the difficult nature of the 
country or when the volume of trade likely to make use of the road 
does not justify the cost of construction. The people make known 
their wishes to their elders, the latter discuss the matter with their 
Chief and his councillors and, if the latter are satisfied that the work 
is for the benefit of the people, they then authorise the Chief to call 
for the required labour from them or to collect the necessary funds 
to employ a contractor. No instance is known where this system 
has led to abuse. The work demanded or the contribution required 
is regulated on a democratic basis and no protest has ever been made 
against the work required from the people. Labour is only called 
for after the farming season is over. Each family usually sends one 
or two men a day while the work lasts, while the other members of 
the family, men, women, and children, carry out the family’s daily 
duties—tending cattle, hunting, cooking, &c. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 

23. Ho post office continues to serve as a base for the circulation 
of postal matter and telegraph traffic to and from the Southern 
Section of British Togoland. The postal agencies at Kpando and 
Hohoe were efficiently conducted and the increasing returns of 
business indicate that the local services are fully appreciated. A 
postal agency was opened at Anfoe-Tsebi on the 30th January and 
the returns of traffic show a steady increase. 

24, The weekly motor mail service between Ho and the Gold 
Coast was maintained without interruption. A bi-weekly motor 
lorry service between Ho and Kpando and Hohoe was inaugurated 
on the Ist May in substitution for the once weekly carrier service. 
The temporary once weekly carrier service between Ho and Palime 
(French Togoland) was continued. The service between Ho and 
Anfoe-Tsebi was performed by the chief’s runner. 

25. The telegraph and telephone trunk lines between Ho and the 
Gold Coast and Ho and Palime (French Togoland) were maintained 
without interruption. During the year 4,291 forwarded and 3,911 
received messages were dealt with at Ho. Telephone trunk calls 
dealt with were 855 inward and 773 outward. + 

26. The mail services and agencies in the Northern Section were 
carried on in a satisfactory manner during the year. 

27. The question of the extension of postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone facilities in British Togoland is being carefully considered. 
As in the Gold Coast, there is a considerable demand for these 
facilities, but the traffic forthcoming at present is not sufficient to 
justify any heavy expenditure. The territory is developing, and 
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arrangements have been made to give the public full facilities as 
soon as they are warranted. Taking into account the overhead 
expenses of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, there is a 
considerable loss on all of the services which are at present in 
operation in Togoland. 


28. Statistics of the business transacted are as follows :— 


Money Order, Savings Bank, Telegram, Telephone, and Parcel 
Post Business transacted at Ho Post Office. 





Value. 
- £ 
Money Orders issued ae ie we we. —-:1,492 
Money Orders paid ... aa a Se re 394 
Savings Bank Deposits... vee eo Te 800 
Savings Bank Withdrawals nes aH aa 873 
Telegraphs ... xg oe on oe aes 156 
Telephones... ves eae es nes ee 104 
Parcels Post (Customs Duty) ae es ays 188 
Parcels Post (Other charges) me oe tes 39 
Registered and Ordinary Postal Matter Posted. 
Office. Items Posted. Items Received. 
Howat en ee 32,176 48,788 
Kpando aa ae ane 15,608 16,930 
Hohoe... 0. eae 9,816 15,792 
Anfoe-Tsebi ... as ies 6,252 6,619 
Kratchi eee tee is 2,856 7,616 
Yendi ves oe Kee 2,280 2,414 
Totals ek 68,988 98,159 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 


29. Thirty-four Government officers and 114 tons of Government 
stores and materials as well as officers’ loads were transported from 
Kumasi and Tamale to Kratchi and Yendi respectively for work in 
the Northern Section. 


30. To the Southern Section 34 Government officers and 61} tons 
of Government stores and materials and officers’ loads were trans- 
ported from Accra to Ho, Kpeve, Dafoe, Hohoe, and Kpando for 
various works. ' 


Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT. 


31. The work done during the year has been largely concerned 
with the maintenance of certain of the roads and public buildings. 
The decrease in the expenditure reported in the previous Report is 
due to the fact that, with the exception of the Ho Leper Hospital, 
all the large public buildings as well as main roads have now been 
more or less completed. 
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32. In the Northern Section a large stone bridge over the River 
Kulkpini on the Yendi-Tamale road which was referred to in last 
year’s Report has been completed and thrown open to traffic. The 
people co-operated heartily in the work and it is largely due to this 
fact that the bridge, which is 155 feet in length, was finished so soon. 
The completion of this bridge for the first time makes communica- 
tion with Yendi by motor vehicles possible during the rainy season. 
The Government buildings in this Section were maintained by the 
Political Officers. 


33. In the Southern Section all the Government buildings in Ho 
were re-roofed, the old shingle roofs being replaced with new timbers 
and corrugated iron sheets. The construction of the Leper Settle- 
ment at Ho has also been steadily proceeded with and should be 
completed in 1929. The roads under the Public Works Department 
have been maintained in good order. Maintenance work on the 
road through the Bame-Kpeve Pass has been exceptionally heavy 
owing to the large volume of traffic which passes over it. 


Survey DEPARTMENT. 


34. The work on the Anglo-French boundary has proceeded 
satisfactorily. From January to July, when work had to be stopped 
owing to the rains, the survey party consisted of three European 
and six African Surveyors. The survey was resumed in October 
with two Europeans and six Africans. The work consists of de- 
marcating the boundary as proposed by the Boundary Commissioners 
and of surveying a strip of country about three miles in width on 
each side of the suggested frontier. 


35. An area of 2,050 square miles was surveyed and nine boundary 
maps covering the area from the sea coast to Latitude 9° North were 
prepared. A framework of levelled heights was run over the whole 
frontier in connection with this survey which ran to a total length 
of 547 miles. 


36. It is anticipated that the work of the Mixed Boundary Com- 
mission will be completed and its Final Report submitted during 
1929. 


VI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 
37. The statistics of Revenue and Expenditure are given in 
Appendix II. These are in respect of the financial year which closed 
on the 3lst March, 1928. 


38. As pointed out in previous reports, this Sphere is administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast so that it is impossible to furnish 
figures of the actual revenue and expenditure properly attributable 
to the British Sphere under all items. It is, however, possible to 
furnish approximate actual totals in respect of certain items. The 
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amounts of the other items are based either upon the ratios of the 
population or trade of the Sphere to those of the Gold Coast. In the 
statements against each item there is an indication of the method 
by which the figures have been arrived at. 


39. The revenue for the year was £136,676 10s. 4d., which, how- 
ever, includes the sum of £71,736 6s. 3d. in adjustment of Public 
Debt Charges debited in the previous years. The expenditure was 
£66,002 9s. 10d., a sum which is greater by £10,230 17s. 5d. than the 
revenue derived from recurrent heads, viz.: Customs, Licences, &c., 
Fees, and Posts and Telegraphs. 


40. In the Report for last year the sum of £10,611 17s. 1d. was 
credited to British Togoland in respect of a share of the income 
received from the investments of the West African Currency Board 
during the year, calculated on the basis of population. As remarked 
by the Accredited Representative at the Fourteenth Session of the 
Commission, investigation has shown that this method of calculation 
is inequitable and accordingly a re-calculation has been made on 
the basis of trade and the necessary adjustments are made under 
the heading “ Miscellaneous ” in the detailed statement of revenue. 


41. The question of inaugurating stool treasuries has been 
thoroughly investigated and the following conclusions have been 
reached. At present such treasuries would be of no advantage in 
the Northern Section, because of the primitive nature of the people 
and the absence of properly organised native governments and, in 
the Southern Section, because of the excessive number of Head 
Chiefs’ stools (68 among a population of 88,000). In the Northern 
Section it is, however, hoped to make a beginning soon by widening 
the judicial jurisdiction of the Na of Yendi and thereafter instituting 
a stool treasury into which all his revenue and tribunal fees and fines 
would be paid. In the Southern Section the chiefs and people have 
been advised to take up the question of unifying the various petty 
states into two or three states whose joint revenues would make a 
treasury possible. This policy of unification will take time to carry 
out. 1t must certainly not be ‘“ rushed,” as anything savouring of 
a unification imposed by Government is not only unlikely to be a 
success, but to result in an aggravation of old tribal jealousies. On 
this account the institution of native treasuries is now dependent 
upon such unifications taking place. Some progress has been made. 
Certain states are prepared to unite, but many more have still to 
make up their minds on the matter. 


VIL—DIRECT TAXES. 


42. No direct taxes have been imposed by the Government other 
than fees for specific objects such as the bearing of guns, the driving 
of motor vehicles, the sale of spirits, &c. 
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Under native customary law a chief may collect from his people 
the funds required for some public purpose, e.g. the building of a 
courthouse for the chief’s tribunal, or the building of a road within 
the territory of the tribe—but no instance of this has occurred 
during the period under review. The chiefs themselves are main- 
tained out of the proceeds of the lands belonging to their “ stools ” 
and by voluntary presents made to them by their people. 


VIII.—INDIRECT TAXES. 


43. The tariff of import and export duties was printed in the 
Report for 1922, but as it has been considerably modified since then 
it is given in Appendix III hereto. It will be observed therefrom 
that there are no transit duties. 


IX.—TRADE STATISTICS. 


44. The following statements give particulars of the trade 
(exclusive of specie) passing across the Anglo-French Togoland 
frontier for the years 1927 and 1928 :— 








Imports. 
Article. Value. 
1927. 1928. 
£ £ 

Apparel eek tee et ale 5,663 4,187 
Bags and Sacks or ded 1% 133 512 
Cement and Lime ... oe 1,158 2,322 
Cotton, manufactured piece ‘goods. .» 4,606 4,527 
Cotton, manufactured, other kinds 907 925 
Metals—Iron and Stecl sae Aah 3,625 3,202 
Oil, illuminating... ant .. 2,889 3,397 
Oil, Motor spirit nae ee ie 1,046 5,975 
Perfumery... ai ae she 384 819 
Provisions... ant eee fea 944 1,416 
Salt... seis oe ae ov 3,071 2,566 
Sugar .. Z ies 1,938 2,082 
Tobacco, unmanufactured . ie 2,009 1,794 
Wine and Beer wae on ane 1,439 1,692 
Other articles oe a4 ...  21,020* 27,690 
Total Imports... «.. £50,832 £63,106 











* Omitted in last year’s Report. 
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Exports. 
1927 1928 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Cocoa ... ae #6 oa +» Tons 4,842 173,942 5,255 200,337 
Cotton, raw ... ee See aes ogy 190 5,326 113 2,711 
Kola nuts... ae ste Wohea Mee 14 503 8 76 
Palm Kernels a i ooeess 431 5,309 570 5,176 
Palm oil ste Ses ose +» galls. 2,990 232 12,176 895 
Other articles aa ee. Soe —_ 8,512 — 2,938 
Total exports... we See wae de £193,824 £212,333 
Note :—‘‘ Other articles ” means articles of a less value than £500. 
Totals. 
1927. 1928. 
£ £ 
Imports a aes oe «. 50,832 63,106 
Exports wad aes mae -- 193,824 212,333 


£244,656 £275,439 


45. The value of the imports for 1928 was £63,106, an increase of 
£12,274. The general improvement in trade points to the increasing 
prosperity of the inhabitants of British Togoland, who continue to 
spend their surplus cash in the purchase of materials with which to 
erect substantial waterproof stores and dwellings. This has resulted 
in increased importations of lime, tar, cement, and corrugated iron 
sheets, which materials benefited by the reduction of freights on 
the Lome-Palime railway. 


46. Other articles which show increased importations are cotton 
piece goods, oil (illuminating), oil (motor spirit), and provisions, 
which last benefited by the removal, as from the Ist March, 1928, 
of the import duty on provisions of all kinds except sugar and salt. 


47. The value of the exports for 1928 was £212,333, an increase 
of £18,509. The increased value is mainly due to increased exports 
of cocoa, of which 5,255 tons were exported in 1928, or 413 tons 
more than in 1927. The natural outlet for cocoa grown in British 
Togoland is via the Lome-Palime Railway, while another inducement 
for the export of this cocoa through this channel is the “ card” 
system, which is explained below. 


48. As most of the articles imported and exported pass across the 
frontier in small quantities and are declared by persons who are 
nearly all illiterates, and as Preventive Service officers are not 
trained Customs officers, it is very difficult to obtain reliable statis- 
tical information. In 19238, for instance, there were 3,079 cwt. more 
salt imported, yet there was a decrease in declared value of £505. 
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49. The Customs Preventive Service, which operates on the 
Anglo-French frontier, is divided into two parts, each part being 
supervised by a European collector. The whole of the Northern 
part of the Preventive Service is employed in the mandated area, 
but only a portion of the Southern part, which extends through the 
Gold Coast to the sea, isso employed. There are sixteen Preventive 
Stations in all. The authorised strength of the African staff 
employed in British Togoland is as follows :— 


2 Ist Class Superintendents. 
4 2nd Class Superintendents. 

16 3rd Class Superintendents. 
6 Sergeants. 

12 Corporals. 

27 Ist Class Constables. 

58 2nd Class Constables. 

50. During 1928 the Preventive Service continued to do excellent 
work in suppressing smuggling, which is its chief function. The 
importation of spirits overland is prohibited, but, as the difference 
in the duty imposed in the Gold Coast and in French Togoland on a 
reputed quart bottle of Geneva, which is the chief spirit smuggled, 
is 2s. 1d., there is every incentive to smuggle spirits. The difference 
in the selling price per quart bottle of Geneva in the two mandated 
territories is even greater. The smugglers operate in large gangs 
and are sometimes armed. 


51. The number of seizures was 374, while 427 persons were 
convicted for revenue offences. 


The principal seizures were :— 


Flintlock Guns and re Guns ie ae 52 
Gunpowder ee ‘ via .» 462 Ib. 
Lead bars ie Ese oad see ss 116 Ib. 
Spirits... oe Sele ..- 111 galls. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ae ae «.. 1,362 lb. 


52. Owing to the difference in duty attempts to smuggle un- 
manufactured tobacco are frequent, for the selling price of a case 
of tobacco (60 Ib.) is about £4 higher in British Togoland. 

53. There is no transit trade as such, but there is no doubt that 
a considerable portion of the articles imported from French Togo- 
land is destined for the Gold Coast Colony, while some of the cocoa 
grown in the Gold Coast Colony is exported via the British Togoland 
Preventive Service stations to French Togoland. 


54. In October, 1928, officers of the Department of Agriculture 
were stationed at Senchi Ferry in the Gold Coast with the object of 
recording the amount of agricultural produce transported across the 
ferry. This work is under the supervision of the Division of Statistics 
and Surveys of the Gold Coast Agricultural Department. The 
figures for six months are now available and are those commented 
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on below. The records include the type of produce, amount, origin 
and destination. A paper summarising these records and estimating 
their reliability and usefulness will later be prepared by the Division 
of Statistics and Surveys : use is now made only of the total figures. 


55. Cacao.—The export of cacao across the Anglo-French frontier 
amounted to 5,255 tons, as against 4,842 tons in 1927.- In addition 
thereto some 1,237 tons were checked through Senchi Ferry en route 
for Accra during the six months October, 1928, to March, 1929. 
It cannot be definitely stated that the export of cacao from Togoland 
via the Gold Coast in 1928 shows an increase on that of the previous 
year, but in view of the fact that the traffic across Senchi Ferry is 
known to be increasing rapidly, the export of cacao is probably 
increasing and the new areas of cacao that are known to have been 
planted in recent years are now beginning to come into bearing. 


56. Cotton.—The export of seed cotton across the frontier declined 
from 190 tons in 1927 to 113 tons in 1928. Togoland cotton 
exported from Accra in 1928 amounted to 5,138 Ib. of lint, equivalent 
to 9 tons of seed cotton ; exports of cotton from Accra in 1927 were 
nil. 

67. Palm Products.—The exports of palm oil amounted to 49 tons 
across the frontier (as against 12 tons in 1927), and to 31 tons across 
Senchi Ferry (October, 1928, to March, 1929). The exports of palm 
kernels comprised 570 tons across the frontier (as against 431 tons 
in 1927), and 8 tons over Senchi Ferry (October, 1928, to March, 
1929). It is clear therefore that the palm oil and palm kernel 
export increased considerably during the year. 


58. Other Exports—The export of kola across the frontier 
amounted to 32,048 lb., and rubber 96 lb. Nearly 8 tons of coffee 
passed across Senchi Ferry during the six months October, 1928, to 
March, 1929. 


59. Food Crops.—The food crop export was considerable and 
there is very little doubt that the cultivation of yams, corn, and 
other edible crops for supply to Gold Coast towns and cacao farmers, 
and to Accra in particular, constitutes an important and expanding 
industry. The figures from the Senchi Ferry check for the six 
months (October, 1928, to March, 1929) give a very fair idea of the 
volume of this trade. The amounts were: 688 tons of yams (in- 
cluding a small quantity of coco yams and water yams), 352 tons 
of maize or corn, 117 tons of groundnuts, 13 tons of beans, 31 tons 
of oranges, 3 tons of plantains, 10 tons of tiger nuts, and 1 ton of 
onions. 83 tons of prepared foodstuffs, viz., 44 tons of kokonte 
(dried cassava) and 39 tons of cassava flour were also transported 
across the ferry for consumption in the Gold Coast. The total 
weight of food produce and foodstutfis crossing the ferry amounted 
to 1,298 tons. The Senchi Ferry check is being continued and the 
comparison of the records of each year over a period of years will 
undoubtedly give increasingly interesting results. 
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60. Cocoa Card System.—Reference was made in paragraph 235 
of last year’s Report to the cocoa card system in vogue in French 
Togoland and a discussion took place thereon at the examination 
of the Report (see page 23 of the Minutes of the Fourteenth Session). 

61. The position is understood to be as follows. There is an 
import duty of 1,800 francs on every ton of cocoa which enters 
France. This duty is, however, remitted in respect of a certain 
quantity of cocoa which originates in French colonies and mandated 
territories and is imported by France from them. The French 
Government allows a certain tonnage of cocoa produced in British 
Togoland and shipped from Lome to France to participate in this 
remission of duty. In order to ensure that it is in fact cocoa which 
was grown in British Togoland which is so admitted, the French 
Government issues cards to individual cocoa farmers which specify 
the quantity of cocoa which they may export to French Togoland 
free of import duty in each year. 

62. Hardship arose in previous years before the card system was 
introduced by the automatic imposition of the import duty so soon 
as the quantity allowed to enter from British Togoland had been 
reached. The impartial operation of the card system is necessary 
if it is to be entirely popular, but this ideal is unattainable without 
an accurate and detailed survey of all cocoa farms in the country 
coupled with a rigorous prevention of illicit dealings in cards. On 
the whole, however, the native of British Togoland is fortunate in 
being given this preference for his cocoa and it is certain that the 
benefits which he receives therefrom far outweigh such minor 
disadvantages as it carries with it. 


TRADE IN NORTHERN SECTION. 


63. The trade of the Northern Section is of course of a totally 
different character from that of the Southern Section. In the 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts there is practically no 
trade in the strict sense of the term, the sole occupation of the 
inhabitants being the production of the necessities of life coupled 
with the sale of surplus cattle and foodstuffs to itinerant cattle 
traders proceeding southward with the cattle imported from neigh- 
bouring colonies (see under “ Veterinary ”’). 

64. Practically the same conditions exist in the Eastern Dagomba 
and Kratchi Districts, excepting that the people have built up a 
growing export of foodstuffs to Tamale and Kumasi respectively. 
This is entirely due to the Yendi-Tamale and Kratchi-Atebubu roads 
along the latter of which about 500 motor lorries travelled during 
the year. From Kratchi the salt obtained from lagoons on the 
sea coast at Keta and Ada, and transported inland up the river 
Volta, is distributed by motor lorry to the north. The number of 
cattle passing through Kratchi was slightly less—5,654 as against 
5,985 in the previous year—and shea butter also shows a decrease 
from 5,985 loads to 5,654. 
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X.—JUDICIAL ORGANISATION. 


65. The judicial organisation is laid down by the British Sphere 
of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924, which was published 
as an Appendix to the Report for that year. 

66. In the Northern Section the highest Court is that of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories which is presided 
over by the Chief Commissioner in civil cases and by the Circuit 
Judge in criminal cases of a serious nature. Each District Com- 
missioner also holds Court within his District for the purpose of 
dealing with civil cases in which the claim is for not more than 
fifty pounds, and for hearing criminal cases within his jurisdiction 
in which a fine of fifty pounds or six months’ imprisonment is in his 
opinion adequate. More serious cases are committed by him for 
trial before the Provincial Commissioner or before the Chief Com- 
missioner’s Court. Capital cases are tried by the Circuit Judge. 
The monthly return of criminal cases forwarded by each Commis- 
sioner to the Chief Commissioner operates as an appeal on behalf of 
every convicted person whose name is included therein. An appeal 
against a judgment given by a Commissioner in a civil case goes to 
the Chief Commissioner’s Court and thence, by permission of the 
Governor, to the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 

67. In the Southern Section the District, Commissioner has juris- 
diction in civil cases up to a value of one hundred pounds, and in 
criminal cases within his jurisdiction in which a fine of one hundred 
pounds or twelve months’ imprisonment is in his opinion adequate. 
All other criminal cases, except cases of aggravated or indecent 
assaults and of manslaughter, which are heard by the Provincial 
Commissioner, are committed to the Assizes held from time to time 
by Judges of the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. An 
appeal against a civil or criminal judgment by a District Com- 
missioner lies directly to the Supreme Court. The monthly return 
of criminal cases likewise operates as an automatic appeal against 
every conviction recorded therein. 

68. The native tribunals have authority to dispose of small civil 
cases only in the Northern Section whereas in the Southern Section 
they may in addition hear petty criminal cases in which a punishment 
not exceeding five pounds is considered to be adequate. An appeal 
from a native tribunal lies in each case to the Court of the District 
Commissioner. 

69. A typical tribunal in the Northern Section is that of the Na 
(Paramount Chief) of Yendi. This is constituted by the Na himself 
assisted by ten elders who act as assessors. The majority of the 
cases which come before it consists of matrimonial suits, offences 
against native customs, &c. The tribunal is allowed to charge a 
small fee which is paid by the unsuccessful litigant. All orders made 
in the tribunal are reported to the District Commissioner, who may 
confirm them or set them aside. It is proposed to give this tribunal 
limited criminal jurisdiction. 
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70. In the Southern Section the tribunals of the numerous in- 
dependent Head Chiefs are constituted very similarly to those in the 
Northern Section, a detailed description thereof was given in last 
year’s Report. 

71. The judicial statistics for the various administrations are as 
follows :— 


(a) NortHerN SEcTION. 
Chief Commissioner’s Court. 


Attempted murder 1 
Manslaughter 2 
Riot 1 
District Commissioner’s Courts. 
Offences Offences. 
against Praedial against Other 
District. person. Larceny. property. Offences. Sanitary. Total. 
Kusasi AB 1 1 13 17 — 32 
Southern Mamprusi 8 _ 2 _ _ 10 
Eastern Dagomber:s 32 1 4 26 24 87 
Kratchi... oy 1 _ ll 9 9 30 
(6) Sournern Section. 
District Commissioner’s Court. 
1927. 1928. 
Criminal Cases ... 389 478 
Summary Cases 387 478 
Committals ae 2 — 
Sanitary Cases ... 80 77 
Civil Cases ois 42 64 
Inquests hee 11 19 


The increased number of criminal cases is chiefly accounted for by 
breaches of the Motor Traffic Ordinance. The absence of any 
committal cases to the Assizes is welcome evidence that there has 


been no serious crime. 


Appeals from Native Tribunals. 


1927. 1928. 

Applied for 40 12 
Granted .. 18 12 
Refused . 20 _ 
Granted, but not taken up 6 1 
Referred back to Chiefs 2 _ 
Chiefs’ judgments upheld 6 7 
Chiefs’ judgments reversed... 6 4 
Applications for enforcement of f judg- 

ments ss 55 42 
Judgments enforced 52 42 
Judgments not enforced 3 = 
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The large reduction in the number of appeals applied for shows 
that the confidence of the people in their tribunals is increasing, 
while the fact that no appeals were refused indicates that those 
applied for have been based on proper grounds. 


XI.—POLICE. 


72, The tranquility of the Northern Section was preserved by 
46 men of the Northern Territories Constabulary. There was no 
disturbance of a serious nature during the year and in view of the 
opening up of the country it has been decided that the time has 
now come when the Constabulary should be superseded by the 
Gold Coast Civil Police. This reform will be inaugurated during 
1929. 

73. The Southern Section is policed by the Gold Coast Police, a 
civil force trained in police duties. The following were stationed 
in the Section during the year :— 

1 Superintendent, 

1 Assistant Superintendent, 
2 Sergeants, 

2 Corporals, 

24 Constables. 

The above are all Africans and they are stationed in the towns 
of Ho and Kpando. 

74. In the Southern Section the Police dealt with 491 cases during 
the year as against 384 in 1927. The increase is mainly attributable 
to offences with regard to motor traffic (266 cases as against 207 in 
1927), and to petty thefts (74 cases as against 45 in 1927). There 
were no cases of murder (3 in 1927), and no cases of political disturb- 
ance, and the Inspector-General of Police reports that generally 
speaking it can be said that policing Togoland presents very few 
difficulties and that the people are peaceable and law-abiding. 


XII.—PRISONS. 

75. There are four prisons in British Togoland, viz., at Ho, 
Kpando, Kete Kratchi, and Yendi. The buildings are well con- 
structed and suitable for their purpose, the one at Ho being built 
of stone. The prison population at each was as follows :— 


Number in prison on 
Daily average. 1st Jan., 1928 31st Dec., 1928 
5 5 1 


Yendi ... 55 nae ac 

Kete Kratchi... ca bei aaa 4.24 6 3 
Kpando an ne nies can 9.28 30 3 
Ho... 21.62 18 26 


76. The general health of the prisoners has been good and no 
outbreak of disease has taken place amongst them. The food 
supplied is that which the natives of the locality are accustomed 
to consume. The daily ration is good in quality and adequate in 
quantity. The labour performed by the prisoners is mainly con- 
servancy work, i.e., keeping the local town and its surroundings 
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clean. At Ho and Kpando small prison farms are also under 
cultivation. Prisoners sentenced to terms of imprisonment exceed- 
ing six months are transferred to central prisons in the Gold Coast 
where they are given the opportunity of learning trades suitable to 
their ability. 

The daily average number of prisoners on the sick list was as 
follows :— 


Yendi_... “ee obs wee Nil. 
Kete Kratchi ... 7 es Nil. 
Kpando ... oss wed aa .06 
Ho ee tise oe eee} 


XIII.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


77. No armed forces are maintained in the territory for its defence 
against aggression. 


XIV.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

78. The importation, sale, and carrying of arms and ammunition 
are regulated by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, which 
is based on the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye of 1919. 

The number of firearms licensed, the quantity of gunpowder and 
lead bars and the number of percussion caps and cartridges issued 
in the years 1927 and 1928 are as follows :— 

ARMs. 





FlintlockGuns.| Cap Guns. | Shot Guns. | Air Guns. 








1927. | 1928. 1027. 1928. ver 10 1927. | 1928. 




















Northern Section.. | 51 102 _ 20 —_ 7 — — 

Southern Section... ; 92 72 81 57 77 32 14 3 

Totals <6 | 143 | 174 81 W7 77 39 14 3 
AMMUNITION. 





Gunpowder (lb.) | Percussion Caps.| Lead Bars(lv.).| Cartridges. 



























1927. | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. 1927. | 1928.| 1927.) 1928. 
| | 
Northern Sec- | 17,550 | 18,000 — | 35,000; — ig 178; — Gay 
tion. 
Southern Sec- | 21,246 | 9,054 | 115,275| 76,000 eae ,936 | 4,450 | 10,450 
tion. 














Totals ... | 38,796 | 27,054 115,275 /111,000 4,251 | 5,114] 4,450] 10,450 
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The figures for firearms only show new issues, many of which are 
in respect of permits granted to persons to import new firearms to 
replace old and unserviceable ones which were surrendered and 
destroyed. The decreases in issues of gunpowder and percussion 
caps are most probably due to quantities thereof having remained 
over from the large issues of the previous year. The figures for lead 
refer to a part of the year 1928 only, as the issue of permits for the 
purchase of lead was abolished in the course of that year. 


XV.—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND MATERIAL CONDITION 
OF THE NATIVES. 


79. The tribes in the Northern Section are far more primitive 
than those in the Southern Section. The unit is the family and it 
forms a very close tie, the head of which is a patriarchal despot 
exercising full authority over the whole household. Among the 
most primitive of all, the Konkombas, there is no such thing as a 
chief or even a head of the tribe, the tribe itself being subject to the 
Na of Yendi, who is the Paramount Chief of the Dagombas. 

The existence of these people is a very care-free and happy one. 
The climate causes few hardships and the land is fruitful and easy 
to cultivate. The chief occupation is farming and the people do not 
readily leave their own country as they prefer to live their own lives 
and look after their own affairs : they take but little interest in what 
happens in the rest of the world. 

80. Polygamy is general among all the tribes and a man may have 
as many wives as he can afford. Until the arrival of the European 
many a blood feud was caused by the unfaithfulness of the women, 
but such matters are nowadays adjusted by the native tribunals. 
Early marriages are the rule, public opinion regarding them as a 
check on promiscuous intercourse and prostitution. 

81. The subject of slavery was fully dealt with in last year’s 
Report. The question as to whether it is necessary to pass a special 
enactment abolishing the legal status of slavery, including that of 
domestic slavery, is under consideration. During the year there 
have again been no cases of slavery to record. 


XVI.—CONDITIONS AND REGULATION OF LABOUR. 


82. The local conditions and laws affecting the employment of 
labour were fully explained in the Report for 1927. The local 
supply of labour, whether measured in quantity, physical powers of 
resistance and aptitude for industrial and agricultural work as 
conducted locally, indicates that it is adequate for the economic 
development of the territory. The local demand for labour is easily 
satisfied by the numbers of people who offer themselves for work. 
Indeed large numbers of people proceed annually to the cocoa 
districts in the Gold Coast in search of employment and return to 
their homes at the close of the cocoa harvest. 
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83. No recruiting of labour is undertaken in the mandated 
territory either by Government or by, or for, private employers, 
and no labour recruited from outside is brought into the territory’ 


84. The laws affecting compulsory labour are explained fully in 
the Report for 1927. 


85. The labour employed by Government Departments during 
the year was approximately as follows :— 


(a) In the Kratchi District the total number of carriers used 
during the year was 1,835. The rate of pay varies from 6d. to 1s. 
a day according to the length or difficulty of the route to be traversed. 
The carriers are engaged from village to village and usually do not 
sleep away from their own homes. Two permanent mail carriers 
are also employed and nine sanitary labourers. 


(6) In Eastern Dagomba the following were employed by the 
officials mentioned :— 
Number. Labour days. 


District Commissioner... ws «=: 258 7,740 
Medical Officer... as af 62 1,860 
Agricultural Officer ae Re 50 1,500 


About 250 men were also employed for three months in the construc- 
tion of the banks required for the Kulkpini bridge (vide paragraph 32). 
These were supplied by the Na of Yendi and were unpaid. 


(c) No labour was employed in the Southern Mamprusi and Kusasi 
Districts. 

(d) In the Ho District the Public Works Department employed 
at different times during the year a total of 153 artisans and 600 
labourers. The Medical and Sanitary Departments employed 42 
labourers and the Department of Agriculture’s labour requirements. 
varied between 50 and 100 men, according to the season of the year. 


86. In addition to the above a number of carriers, varying between 
50 and 100, were employed in different Districts by the Mixed 
Boundary Commission during the dry weather. 


87. The information concerning the non-existence of forced 
labour which occurs in paragraph 80 of the Report for 1927 was 
inserted on account of the inquiries concerning such labour which 
appear in the Questionnaire for B and C mandated territories drawn 
up by the Permanent Mandates Commission at its First Session. 
The question of the correct designation for such labour has since 
then received further consideration and the term “ compulsory ” 
labour is now employed to describe it. Last year’s Report followed 
the headings and questions contained in the original Questionnaire, 
but this year’s Report follows the headings of the new Questionnaire 
in which the term “compulsory” labour is alone used. These 
Reports will therefore in future also contain the latter term only. 
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XVII.—_LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 


88. The freedom of exercise of all forms of worship and religious 
instruction is assured throughout the territory and no restrictions 
have been imposed on the free exercise of worship in the interest of 
public order or morality. No restrictions have been imposed on 
missionaries who are nationals of States not members of the League 
of Nations. 


89. In the Northern Section the Roman Catholic Mission has 
commenced missionary work in the Kratchi District, while in the 
Southern Section both it and the Ewe Presbyterian Church Mission 
are firmly established. The Roman Catholic Mission is represented 
by nine Fathers (two of whom are Africans) and three Lay Sisters, 
and the Presbyterian Mission by two European Pastors and several 
ordained Africans. 


XVIII.—EDUCATION. 


90. In previous reports has been explained the work of rebuilding 
the educational system of the Southern part of the British Sphere 
of Togoland after 1914. This work was at first undertaken by the 
Government and a skeleton organisation furnished by the Roman 
Catholic Mission, but later the schools of the former Bremen Mission 
were removed from Government administration and placed in the 
hands of the Ewe Mission, now called the Ewe Presbyterian Church. 
The work of extending to the peoples of the mandated territories 
all the educational privileges enjoyed by the Africans of the Gold 
Coast has been done gradually and is now complete. 


91. The coming into force on the Ist January, 1927, of the 
Education Ordinance of the Gold Coast (No. 21 of 1925), which 
applies to the Ho District, with its more stringent demands in 
respect of efficiency, has made the year 1928 a particularly strenuous 
one for all concerned. The time has been spent in further consoli- 
dating the work of previous years and in helping all schools to comply 
with the requirements of the new Code. Under the new Ordinance 
and the Rules thereunder the status of the teachers, for whom a 
minimum salary has been fixed, has been raised, a higher standard 
of elementary education has been aimed at, and provision is made 
for higher grants to those schools which provide efficient instruction 
under suitable and hygienic conditions. Most teachers and school 
managers are now convinced of the benefits of the new rules and 
much good work has been done by them. The steady improvement 
being made is reflected by the substantially increased grants. 
Almost every school has had, or is having, constructed a satisfactory 
building according to a type plan of the Education Department. 
Suitable furniture—dimensioned drawings for which are supplied 
by the Education Department—is also being provided, and class- 
rooms are being made brighter and more suitable for young children. 
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92. The following table shows the number of Assisted and Non- 
Assisted Ewe Presbyterian Church and Roman Catholic Mission 
schools in 1927 and 1928 :— 





1927 1928 
Mission. Agsisted. Non-Assisted. Assisted. Non-Aasisted. 
Ewe Presbyterian Church .. 17 28 21 28 
Roman Catholic Mission... 3 4 4 6 
Totals... See ue 20 32 25 34 


All the 34 non-assisted schools have applied to be placed on the 
assisted list in 1929. This means that they will, meanwhile, receive 
frequent visits and inspections by Government Inspectors of Schools 
and Organisers of Infant and Female Education, and, though it is 
improbable that every one of these will come up to the required 
standard so soon and be awarded a grant, there is no doubt that the 
number of assisted schools will be substantially increased. All 
schools with standard classes are now on the assisted list. 


93. The total amount of the grants awarded by Government in 
1927 and 1928 is shown in the following table :— 





Mission. 1927. 1928. 
£ 38d. £ 8d. 
Ewe Presbyterian Church .. 2,519 16 4 3,322 6 4 
Roman Catholic ... ee 412 11 6 784 0 4 
Total ... £2,932 7 10 £4,106 6 8 


These figures, however, by no means represent the total of 
Government’s assistance. In addition, grants are paid to and in 
respect of the Ewe Presbyterian Church students at the Presbyterian 
Training College, Akropong (Gold Coast). Teachers for the Roman 
Catholic Mission schools in the British sphere can, owing to the 
absence of a Roman Catholic training college, be trained at Achimota 
at present and a number of boys from the mandated area are pupils 
at the Junior trade schools at Kibi and Tamale in the Gold Coast. 

94. In 1925, the last year in which Government had full control 
of what are now the Ewe Presbyterian Church schools and paid the 
teachers’ salaries, the total amount expended was £2,505 19s. 7d., 
so that the grants paid under the new rules already show an increase 
of over £800 over what was paid by Government in respect of these 
schools before handing them over to Mission control. 

95. It is improbable that any new schools will be opened in 1929. 
The Missions are determined to stabilise their position under the 
new Education Rules before attempting further to extend their 
activities, and until the end of 1930 at least there will be an insuf- 
ficient number of trained teachers to justify further expansion. 

96. At present there is no teacher’s training college in the man- 
dated area, but Government has approved of a scheme for the 
provision of one at Bla in the Ho District for the purpose of training 
teachers for the Roman Catholic Mission. For this training college 
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Government proposes to award a grant of 50 per cent. of the cost 
of the buildings. It is hoped that by the end of 1929 suitable build- 
ings and European masters will be available. The teachers for the 
Ewe Presbyterian Church will continue to be trained as above- 
mentioned at the Presbyterian Training College at Akropong. From 
British Togoland there are at present 41 teachers in training at 
Akropong. At Ho, the Ewe Presbyterian Church has started a 
seminary where, in 1929, a number of students who have passed 
through the college at Akropong will take a theological course before 
being appointed to schools. 


97. The activities of both the Ewe Presbyterian Church and the 
Lower Volta Vicariate of the Roman Catholic Church extend beyond 
the British sphere of Togoland into the Keta-Ada and the Volta 
River districts of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony. 
It is therefore possible to transfer from these districts to the man- 
dated area trained teachers who have had considerable experience. 
A number of teachers have already been so transferred, and it is 
these who form the backbone of the trained teaching staff in the 
mandated area. 


98. The following table shows the number of teachers employed 
under the Ewe Presbyterian Church and the Roman Catholic 
Mission in 1927 and 1928 :— 























1927 1928 
Male. Female. Male. | Female. 
Mission. i i 
7 rly sere 1 7 
} i 
Certi- | Uncerti-| Certi- | Uncerti- | Certi- | Uncerti-| Certi- | Uncerti- 
ficated. ficated. | ficated. | ficated. ; ficated. | ficated. | ficated.  ficated. 
| eet | RE See pen i 
| | i 
Ewe Presbyterian} 31 32 ' | 67 ij — |} 2 _ 
Church. H ' 
Roman Catholic; 14 1Qyant) Sh ee 16 90 ha ee 
Mission. i \ | | 
Totals 45 44 a ee 83 | 9 1 = 











99. In 1928 the Ewe Presbyterian Church had 67 male teachers 
and 1 female teacher as against 63 male and 1 female teachers in 
1927. The number of Roman Catholic teachers in 1928 was 25 
and in 1927 it was 26, all of whom are male. Of the staffs in 1928, 
9 teachers only, all of the Roman Catholic Mission, were uncertifi- 
cated, whereas in 1927 there were 32 uncertificated teachers in the 
Ewe Presbyterian Schools and 12 in the Roman Catholic Mission 
schools. A large number of uncertificated teachers and teachers 
holding incomplete certificates will sit for the teachers’ examination 
in June, 1929. 
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100. It is unfortunate that none of the German missionaries, who 
have now returned to resume the administration of the Ewe Pres- 
byterian Church, are trained teachers. Much good work among the 
African teachers could be done by efficient European supervision, 
and it is desirable that there should be European head-teachers at 
some of the large schools. Under the new Education Rules pro- 
vision is made for Government grants in respect of Supervisors of 
schools. The Ewe Presbyterian Church and the Roman Catholic 
Mission have each taken advantage of this to appoint one supervisor 
for the Ewe Presbyterian schools an African and for the Roman 
Catholic schools a European. It is as yet too early to judge of the 
success of these appointments, but much is hoped from them. 


101. The following table shows the enrolment in the Ewe Presby- 
terian Church and Roman Catholic schools, assisted and non-assisted, 





























for 1928 :— 
Assisted Schools. | Non-Assisted Schools, 
Mission. ale | ee Male ' * 
Female | Infants, | Fafante, Female | Infants, | Infants, 
Standen rd: | Standard fe ; 
‘pupils, pupils, | male, Kean | pupils ee male. | female. 
i ! i] 
Ewe Presbyterian, 424 | 50 , 459 | 245 — | — | 600 | 242 
Church. l 
Roman Catholic 36 — | — ' i ] 2 
Total ‘ave 618 | 59 =, «(-632—i«,s 281 _ — ' 788 , 263 
} | | 
Grand Totals 
Ewe Presbyterian Church si oa «2,029 
Roman Catholic Mission ... fee oi Gee 612 
2,641 
The total enrolment for two years is shown below for purposes of 
comparison :— 
Mission. 1927. 1928. 
Ewe Presbyterian Church ... ae 1,852 2,029 
Roman Catholic on nee ee 631 612 
Total . aaa 2,483 2,641 


102. The increase in the Ewe Presbyt terian Church figures shows 
that in spite of the sections of the new Education Ordinance limiting 
the number of pupils in charge of a single teacher, the demand for 
education is increasing and that this demand is being met. The 
decrease in the number of pupils of the Roman Catholic Mission is 
due to the fact that this Mission has realised the importance of 
educating for quality and not for quantity, and as a consequence 
has limited its admissions to the number of teachers available. 
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103. The average attendance at Ewe Presbyterian schools during 
the year was 1,913, a percentage of 94.3, and at Roman Catholic 
schools it was 529, a percentage of 86.4. These figures are very 
satisfactory when it is considered that attendance at school is not 
compulsory, and that illness is more frequent than in Europe. 

104. The interest displayed by the adult inhabitants in the schools 
of their villages is very striking. This interest is being made a 
personal one by encouraging the chiefs and their people to help in 


constructing new school buildings and in improving and enlarging 
existing ones. 


105. The following table shows the amount of school fees collected 
in assisted schools in 1927 and 1928 :— 


Mission. 1927. 1928. 
£ 38.d. £ 38. d. 
Ewe Presbyterian Church .. 86719 0 445 9 0 
Roman Catholic ... an . 115 8 0 153 15 5 
Total .. £483 7 0 £599 4 5 


The amounts collected are admittedly small, but the principle is 
important. Education has become something which has to be paid 
for, and it is therefore more valued and more eagerly sought after. 


106. An attempt has been made with some success to encourage 
teachers to interest themselves in the careers of pupils who are 
leaving school. The ambition of most young pupils is still to become 
teachers or clerks, but it is gratifying to note that many boys come 
to school for an elementary education, and, having received it, then 
return to their parents’ farms. There is, however, a demand for 
greater facilities for education of the higher elementary type. At 
present infant pupils are in the majority, and a relatively small 
number of children are given a senior school education. 


107. Special attention is being paid to female education. In 
most districts there is great reluctance on the part of parents to 
send their daughters to school. Girls are valuable, but their value 
is not appreciably increased in the eyes of their parents by their 
being educated. Where it is possible instruction in Domestic 
Science is given, but little can be done until the number of female 
teachers is increased and more European missionaries are available 
for supervision. The appointment of lady teachers is encouraged, 
but for some time yet the majority of these must be untrained. 


108. Teachers in the mandated area are able to attend refresher 
courses at Achimota, and it is hoped in the near future to hold 
courses in the British sphere itself. Girls’ and infants’ schools derive 
much benefit from the visits and assistance of the Organisers of 
Female and Infant Education, and a Teachers’ Journal is published 
in Accra four times a year and distributed free of charge to all 
teachers. The journal is composed solely of articles considered to 
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be of interest and value to teachers, and contains a correspondence 
section in which individual difficulties are answered. It may be 
added that the Principal of Achimota has made visits to the mandated 
territory in order personally to explain to the people the benefits 
which may be derived from sending their children to Achimota. 
There is evidence that this is having effect and that the people are 
becoming aware of the immense educational advantages offered by 
that great educational Institution. 
109. As regards education in the Northern Section the Superin- 
tendent of Education, Northern Territories, reports as follows :— 
Schools.—In the northern portion of the adjacent mandated 
territory (Eastern Dagomba and the easterly parts of Southern 
Mamprusi and Kusasi) there are no schools. In the southern 
portion, the Kete-Kratchi District, the one school, under the 
Roman Catholic Trans-Volta Mission, has been closed during 
the year. Catechetical work only has been permitted in Kete- 
Kratchi, Takpa, Apasu, and Tariasu, no catechist being yet 
available for the latter village. Sanction has been sought and 
recommended for Mission work, without schools as yet, in Chin- 
dere, Akrom, Krakodzo, and Chandaye. Only one “‘catechist ” 
is in prospect, an ex-Standard VI boy from the Kpong Wesleyan 
School, untrained, untested, and presumably with no strong 
attachment to the Roman Catholic Mission. The Kete-Kratchi 
school had a teacher qualified for placement upon the register 
of teachers, but the school in respect of site, building, sanitation, 
equipment, syllabus, and oversight was thoroughly bad. A 
new school has been built during the year, on a hill-side, and a 
European Father is now in residence. Five-sixths of the cost 
of building has been defrayed by Government, ex gratia, and the 
new school has been provided, gratis, with practically all it 
needs in the way of school, garden, and sports equipment. The 
Father (of Dutch nationality) is ignorant of the local language, 
and has had no previous school experience. His time will be 
fully occupied in supervising and developing work in the Kete- 
Kratchi area, and, in the absence of efficient catechists with 
any knowledge of the Dagomba language and because effective 
oversight seems not to be possible as yet, it would appear that 
progress must be very slow for some time. The new school at 
Kratchi will teach chiefly in the vernacular (Twi), and thirty 
scholars are expected, mostly from outlying villages. An adult 
class, to be held out of ordinary school hours, will also be opened. 


EpvucationaL Factiiries. 
Government Schools. 

110. Boys from the mandated area can and do attend Govern- 
ment schools in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, viz: at 
Gambaga, Salaga, and Tamale. No girls from these areas attend 
school. 
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111. The Government Schools in the Northern Territories are all 
boarding schools. A nominal fee is charged for each boarder, and 
boys are enabled to earn their fees by tanning leather, making 
knick-knacks, boxes, etc. At Gambaga fifteen boys, mostly Kusasis 
and some Mamprusis, have attended school during the year. At 
Salaga some boys from the Kratchi area desired to attend school, 
but could find no suitable accommodation in the town. A school 
boarding compound now solves their problem. From the Kratchi 
area also, during the year, ten boys have received artisan training 
and literary instruction at the Tamale Junior Trade school, a board- 
ing establishment run on modified “Boy Scout ” lines. Five have 
learned carpentry, one masonry, and the others, in their first year, 
have received general training prior to being allocated to specific 
trades. Three other boys from this district are in view for the new 
year. Three Mamprusi and six Kusasi boys from mandated territory 
are also in the trade school, one a woodworker, one a mason, the 
others unallocated to any special trade as yet. Most of these boys 
are illiterate when they enter the trade school but a few have had 
some previous schooling at Gambaga. 


112. The Tamale Kindergarten (boarding) has had four small 
boys from Yendi during the year and two older B’mobas from beyond 
Gambaga. These latter, as carriers, were attracted by what they 
saw of the Gambaga school, were willing to earn their fees, and were 
brought in to Tamale for more efficient and more rapid instruction 
under European supervision. They have developed under the 
favourable conditions at Tamale, and they are being promoted to 
the primary school. They have been given free clothing, blankets, 
etc. 


113. It is not proposed to open any other Government school in 
the mandated territory or elsewhere in the Northern Territories as 
yet. It will be seen that such boys from mandated areas as desire 
education are being well catered for in the existing schools. Of 
these schools, organisation on the lines of local civic existence, 
vernacular teaching, and handicraft training, are essential features, 
and all scholars are taught improved methods of farming, house- 
building, etc., the aim being to produce handy citizens rather than 
“clerks.” 


XIX.—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


114. The entire Northern Section is situated within the zone of 
total prohibition of the importation of alcoholic beverages and, 
accordingly, the following statistics and observations concerning 
the liquor trade apply to the Southern Section only. The quantity 
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{in gallons) of alcoholic beverages reported to have been sold during 
the year under the provisions of the Liquor Trade Ascertainment 
Ordinance is as follows :— 
Stock on Quantity Quantity Stock on 
han 








hand bought. sold. 
1.1.28. 81.12.28. 
Run... Aol ue wee 3 37 29 12 
Brandy ... oe bie ons 4 87 82 9 
Gin ee, SES) Ae Gri e87 5,086 4,881 575 
Whisky ... nee 339 ww. = 62 227 241 38 
Other distilled spirits... ok —_ —_ — 
Total Spirits ...  ... 430 5,437 5,233 634 
Wine... oes PG we 412 4,946 4,236 1,121 
Beer... es as a. 888 21,279 18,769 3,339 
Total Wine and Beer ... 1,300 26,225 23,005 4,460 





115. The consumption of spirit shows a slight increase over the 
previous year, the amount being equivalent to .059 of a gallon per 
head of the population as against .055 for the previous year. But 
the striking feature of the return is the increase which is recorded 
in the consumption of wine and beer. It is probable that this increase 
is due to a variety of causes, among which the following each played 
its part :—the increase in the rate of the import duty on spirits 
from 25s. to 27s. 6d. per gallon, a newly marked tendency on the part 
of the African to spend money on wine and beer rather than on 
spirits, the increase in the number of stores licensed to sell wine and 
beer (97 as against 26 in 1927), and the steadily increasing prosperity 
of the people. 





116. The quantity of spirits which had been smuggled from 
French Togoland and were seized by the Customs Preventive Service 
was 111 gallons during this year. The inducement to smuggle 
spirits is still a strong one as the difference in the duty imposed in 
the Gold Coast and in French Togoland on a reputed quart bottle 
of Geneva, which is the chief spirit smuggled, is 2s. 1d. 


117. The people of Togoland are not addicted to the use of 
dangerous drugs, but a strict surveillance is nevertheless maintained 
over the composition of all liquors, drugs, and patent medicines 
which are imported into the country. 


118. Both the Gold Coast and Togoland have for many years been 
accustomed to obtain a large part of their revenue from the taxation 
of alcoholic liquor. The native of the Gold Coast is most strongly 
opposed to any form of direct taxation. When municipal institu- 
tions were established in three towns in that colony the resulting 
imposition of an absurdly light local rate necessitated the employ- 
ment of a large force of constabulary to prevent an outbreak of 
civil disorder. This dislike of direct taxation is a factor which has 
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to be taken into account by the local administration, and it makes 
the task of finding alternative sources of revenue one of great 
difficulty and delicacy. The policy of the Government is nevertheless 
one of resolute and definite restriction of the traffic in strong drink. 

119. In pursuance of this policy the Government in 1928 further 
increased the import duty on spirits from 25s. per gallon to 27s. 6d. 
per gallon, and at the end of the year it passed an Ordinance which 
has revolutionized the law relating to the sale of spirits. Both of 
these measures apply to the Southern Section of Togoland. 

120. The natives of the Gold Coast and Togoland are abstemious ; 
drunkenness is not one of their national vices, but recent abounding 
prosperity has caused some of them to spend comparatively large 
sums of money on drink on the occasion, more particularly, of 
funerals. The practice on such occasions was to obtain the liquor 
on credit, to consume it and thereafter to collect the money to pay 
for it from among the participants. To meet this abuse the new 
law, which came into force on the Ist January, 1929, has made a 
retail credit sale of spirits a penal offence punishable by a fine of 
£100 or to imprisonment with hard labour for one year or to both, 
and it has made the recovery of the consideration alleged to be due 
on any such sale irrecoverable by any civil process. 

121. Further, the fees payable annually for spirit licences have 
been raised as follows :— 

Restaurant licence, from £30 to £70; 

Retail licence, from £40 to £60; 

Wholesale licence, from £30 to £50. 
The hours of sale have also been reduced from 15 hours (5 a.m. to 
8 p.m.) to 8 hours (10 a.m. to 6 p.m.). The cumulative effect of 
these reforms has already been reflected in a large decrease in the 
quantity of spirits consumed in the country. Nevertheless a Com- 
mission has been appointed in the Gold Coast to advise whether any, 
and if so what, further action should be taken to control the con- 
sumption of spirits in the Gold Coast and Ashanti. Any action 
that is taken as the result of this step will automatically apply to 
the British sphere of Togoland. 


XX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Starr. 
122. The Medical and Sanitary staff during the year under review 
was as follows :— 
(a) Medical : 
Ho District. (Stationed at Ho town) :— 
1 European Medical Officer, 
1 African Dispenser (2nd Division), 
1 African Nurse (2nd Division), 
1 African Nurse-in-Training, 
1 African Superintendent, Leper Asylum. 
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Kete-Kratchi District. (Stationed at Kete-Kratchi town) :— 
1 European Medical Officer, 
1 African Nurse (2nd Division), 
1 Dispensary Assistant. 
Eastern Dagomba District. (Stationed at Yendi) :— 
1 European Medical Officer, : 
1 African Dispenser (2nd Division), 
1 African Assistant (who is being trained as a Nurse). 
1 Hospital Boy. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts. (Stationed at 
Zuarungu, Northern Territories) :— 
1 European Medical Officer, who also acts as Medical 
Officer of Health, 
1 African Nurse (2nd Division). 
(b) Sanitation : 
Ho District. (Stationed at Ho town) :— 
1 European Medical Officer of Health (from May to 
October of the year), 
1 African Sanitary Inspector, 
1 African Public Vaccinator, 
42 Sanitary Labourers. 
Kete-Kratchi District. (Stationed at Kete-Kratchi) :— 
The Medical Officer acts as Medical Officer of Health. 
1 African Sanitary Inspector (acting), 
1 Headman, 
8 Sanitary Labourers. 
Eastern Dagomba District. (Stationed at Yendi) :— 
The Medical Officer acts as Medical Officer of Health. 
2 Sanitary Headmen, 
11 Sanitary Labourers. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts. (Stationed at 
Zuarungu, Northern Territories) :— 
Staff is as under Medical above with 1 African Public 
Vaccinator. 


HospiTaLs aND DISPENSARIES. 


123. In Ho town there is a modern hospital with twelve beds and 
also a dispensary. The accommodation provided is sufficient, and 
the equipment as well as the stocks of drugs and dressings have 
been ample, although the Medical Officer reports that the demand 
has been greater than in previous years. 


124. In Kete-Kratchi there is as yet no permanent hospital 
building and patients are at present being treated in a brick building 
with a dispensary and store adjoining. It is proposed to build, in 
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the near future, a new hospital either at Kete Kratchi or at Hohoe 
the centre of a more thickly populated area further south. (See 
paragraph 175.) 

125. At Yendi the hospital buildings are three in number. The 
first contains a dispensary, store, sanitary office, laboratory, and 
operating room. ‘The second contains accommodation for three 
patients and the third, a new ward which was in course of 
construction at the end of the year, provides ample floor space for 
twelve beds. 

126. All medical and surgical cases from the Kusasi and Southern 
Mamprusi Districts are treated by the Medical Officer from Zuarungu 
at Bawku and Gambaga (both in the Northern Territories). 

127. Permanent contagious diseases hospitals have not been found 
necessary. The procedure when such disease breaks out is to isolate 
the patients in huts specially built for the purpose outside the 
villages, and to destroy the huts by burning when they are no longer 
required. 


MEDICAL. 


The following is a brief account of the medical work which has 
been done :— 

128. Ho District—During the year, 2,391 new cases were attended 
to in the out-patient department at Ho itself and 3,006 new cases at 
various outlying village dispensaries ; an increase of 783 over the 
preceding year. The District is divided into two areas by a range 
of hills running north-east. In the southern area, in addition to Ho, 
dispensaries are held in four villages and in the northern area in 
seven. To visit these dispensaries 470 miles are covered monthly 
and in the majority of these villages the Medical Officer stays a 
night or more according as his services are required. 

129. Kete Kratchi District—The dispensary at Kete Kratchi is 
open daily and the District is travelled at regular intervals by the 
Medical Officer. The people on the whole are physically well built 
and well nourished, food being abundant and cheap, and considering 
the unsuitable sites on which several of the villages are situated 
(lowlands and river banks) their general health has been good. Yaws 
is by far the commonest disease, a high percentage of the other 
patients suffering only from minor complaints (constipation, local 
injuries, etc.). 

Patients suffering from yaws and leprosy come readily enough 
for injection treatment, but too often fail to continue their attend- 
ances, either lacking patience or perseverence, or because they feel 
so much better after one or two injections that they imagine them- 
selves cured. The results of even one injection of Novarsenobillon 
in a case of yaws are certainly astonishing, a patient covered with 
a mass of eruptions looking almost normal in about 10 days. It 
is not, however, until the inevitable relapse occurs that the patient 
realizes the truth of the Medical Officer's warning. 
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130. Eastern Dagomba District—At Yendi 85 in-patients were 
treated, mostly cases of sepsis from ulcerated wounds, also cases of 
malaria, eye diseases, guinea worm, ulcerations, etc. Four cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis (acquired in the Gold Coast) occurred with 
two deaths. Three thousand eight hundred and twenty-three (3,823) 
out-patients were treated at Yendi Dispensary during the year, the 
average daily attendance for dressings, etc., being 30. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the cases were suffering from yaws. When travelling 
round the District the Medical Officer gave treatment to 3,805 
patients, of whom 87 per cent. i.e., 3,298, had yaws. During the 
year, therefore, 7,628 patients in all were treated. 


The three commonest diseases seen were : 
Malaria in infancy and childhood. 
Yaws (chiefly adults, but also frequent in children). 
Ulcers with sepsis. 


Every village in the district with a population of over 200 was 
visited and treatment given; and many of the smaller villages 
were also visited. Here again the Medical Officer reports that yaws 
cases come readily for treatment owing to the spectacular results of 
an injection, and that if a possible patient thinks that he will not be 
given an injection, because his complaint is other than yaws, he 
will probably not attend. An endeavour has been made to induce 
more cases of other diseases to attend but, being ignorant, sceptical 
or indifferent, they prefer their own medicines to European ones. 
It is partly in order to combat this apathy that the new ward is 
being built and more equipment being sent to Yendi. 


131. Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts——There are no 
precise figures for this separate section of the mandated area. The 
general health and physique of the population are reported to be 
remarkably good; the sick apply for treatment voluntarily, but 
only to obtain remedies that have been tried by their friends and 
proved to be of benefit. The Medical Officer adds that, contrary 
to information which he had received, viz., that the inhabitants of 
the mandated area would on no account be cut by a knife, he has 
found that after noting the good results obtained in one or two sur- 
gical cases, many have submitted themselves even to major abdom- 
inal operations. 


Mary DISEasEs. 
132. The prevalent diseases in the various Districts are noted in 
the following paragraphs :— 
133. Ho. 


(a) Yaws.—1,244 cases. That treatment is greatly appreciated 
is shown by the number of cases in the very early stages that attend, 
especially children. 
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(6) Malaria.—337 cases (90 per cent. under three years old). 
Quinine for the children is supplied free to the Chiefs. 


(c) Enteritis ——172 cases. Mainly in young children and mostly 
due to injudicious feeding. 

(d) Syphilis—19 primary and 31 tertiary cases. The great 
majority of these cases were loose women returning from the Cocoa 
districts at the end of the Cocoa season. Syphilis is seldom seen 
among the permanent residents of the interior. 


(e) Gonorrhoea.—105 acute and 88 chronic cases. This disease 
is not feared and many cases never come to the Medical Officer for 
treatment. 


(f) Tuberculosis.—30 cases. Pulmonary and Glandular. There 
is no marked increase of this complaint. Fortunately for the rest 
of the community a phthisical patient does not, as a rule, survive 
for more than a year at the outside. 


(g) Helminths.—Ascaris commonest. Ankylostoma fairly common 
but not markedly so. Guinea worm 57 cases. 


(A) Leprosy.—At the end of 1927, 144 lepers were housed in tem- 
porary huts erected within the hospital compound and 138 were 
attending as out-patients. On the permanent site for the new 
Leper Asylum, situated 1} miles from Ho, 3 compounds were com- 
pleted and one partially so. In September, 1928, these four compounds 
were occupied by 100 lepers. In October and November temporary 
huts on the permanent site were built to accomodate 250 more 
lepers, and at the end of the year the old temporary settlement was 
evacuated and destroyed and all the lepers to the number of 350 
were housed on the permanent site. An office and store building 
has been completed ; the hospital for the settlement is under con- 
struction, a tank to hold 12,000 gallons of water is practically finished 
and more compounds are being erected capable of housing eventually 
another 350 lepers. This asylum is for the people of British Togoland 
and that area of the Gold Coast situated east of the Volta River. 
Applicants for admission come from various parts of the Gold Coast 
and elsewhere, but owing to want of accommodation cannot at 
present be admitted and so attend as out-patients. The inmates 
are given a maintenance allowance of sixpence a day, provided with 
a blanket, cover cloth, spoon, enamel plate, and cup. Steps are 
now being taken to acquire more land for farming, etc. Every 
leper, whether inmate or out-patient, has come of his own free will 
and no coercion or compulsion of any kind has been used. An 
arrangement, however, between the Medical Officer and the Chiefs 
is in existence, whereby once a leper has been admitted he will not 
be received back into his village unless he possesses a pass from the 
Medical Officer. This acts as an inducement to remain segregated, 
a measure which is so necessary in any scheme for eradicating the 
disease from any locality. 
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The inmates are kept occupied in various pursuits, carpentry, 
weaving, mason-work, basket-making, wood carving, and farmwork. 


Summary for the year 1928 :— 


Inmates at the beginning of 1928 nas oa we «144 
Admitted during 1928... ae sia ay ww. «251 
Discharged on ais cae oe sae nee we 45 
Died .. iss ies ae Res ve 10 
Out-patients 38 
Classified as out-patienta although living i in (elt 

maintained) ... 10 

— 48 

Inmates at the end of 1928 ee vie re v. 340 
In-patients :— 

Natives of British Togo a or tes +» 290 

Natives of the Gold Coast . ... ne ah we 48 

Natives of Ashanti... es eee wee ie 2 
Out-patients :— 

Natives of British Togo eee oa a to 19 

Natives of Gold Coast “ae Pes ee oe 7 

Natives of French Togo a see eeeees ed wean 


134. Kete Kratchi. 


(a) Yaws.—By far the most prevalent disease. All stages met 
with. Tertiary often causing much deformity and disability. 

(6) Malaria.—Very prevalent ; especially amongst children with 
high spleen rate and anaemia. 

(c) Dysentery.—Few cases have applied for treatment. Just as 
periodical attacks of fever (malaria) are not regarded seriously, so 
little attention is paid to occasional attacks of dysentery. Only 
when symptoms are severe is the Medical Officer consulted. 

(d) Tuberculosis.—Few cases seen. Those seen were beyond 
hope and the Medical Officer was called in as a last resort. 

(e) Leprosy.—Believed to be widespread, with an unfortunate 
tendency to concealment. The new asylum at Ho is certain to 
attract sufferers, especially those in the southern portion of the 
District. Several cases have attended the dispensary during the 

ear. 

(f) Syphilis—Apparently not prevalent. Comparatively few pri- 
mary and secondary cases seen. Tertiary cases appear more common 
than one would expect from the number of primary and secondary 
lesions seen, but accurate differentiation between tertiary syphilis 
and tertiary yaws is impossible in very many cases. Tabes dorsalis 
and general paralysis of the insane are remarkably rare. 

(g) Gonorrhoea.—Comparatively common ; but little importance 
is attached to it by the average native, and it is difficult to secure 
regular attendance for treatment ; when the discharge lessens the 
patient fails to turn up. The rarity of gonorrhoeal conjunctivitis 
and arthritis is remarkable. 
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135. Yendi (Eastern Dagomba).—Diseases causing morbidity in 
order of importance :— 

(a) Yaws.—Especially tertiary. The most frequent complaint. 

(b) Ulcers.—The next most common ailment. Holds a high 
place as a cause of disablement. The causes of ulceration in order 
of frequency were :— 


1. Injury. 

2. Fungi. 

3. Yaws. 

4. Various skin affections, e.g.— 
Craw craw, 
“Scabies, etc. 


5. Guinea worm, especially towards the end of the dry season. 

(c) Skin Diseases. 

(d) Malaria.—In children. 50-60 per cent., judging by the spleen 
rate out of 1,400 examined, were infected and anaemic. In adults 
it seems a relatively insignificant ailment. Tertian and some 
quartan forms were not uncommon. 

(e) Pneumonia (Broncho and Lobar).—Breaks out annually in 
almost epidemic form during the Harmattan and causes a high 
mortality. : 

(f) Abscesses. Cellulitis and sepsis often follow. ; 

(g) Eye diseases. Often aggravated by burning fires in the huts. 

(h) Dysentery. Occasional during the rains and as a terminal 
disease in old people. 

(i) Helminths. 

(j) Leprosy. Widely spread. Nervous type chiefly. 

Of the above diseases pneumonia is the most fatal, malaria (in 
children), in the rainy part of the year, probably next, and sepsis 
due to debilitating ulcers, abscesses, etc., next. 

In spite of diseases the physique of the tribes is good, especially 
of the primitive tribe of Konkombas, although yaws is very pre- 
valent amongst them. The proportion of old people seen is high, 
most of the reported deaths being those of old people. 

Certain of the smaller villages visited by the Medical Officer every 
three months showed on his last two visits no sufferers from yaws. 
This serves to show that a regular touring campaign against yaws 
must bring a great reduction in the incidence of the disease in about 
two years. In any case the likelihood of cases developing tertiary 
symptoms will be greatly reduced, and many early cases which would 
not visit headquarters till they were in an advanced stage will be 
rendered non-infective to others. 

It is noteworthy here as elsewhere that adults are apparently 
rarely attacked by malaria or if attacked show few symptoms. 
The disease is one chiefly affecting children. 
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136. Treatment in the local leprosy settlement has been carefully 
carried out, on the latest lines laid down by Muir, with Alepol and 
Potassium Iodide, and progress in all cases has been satisfactory, 
although slow. Leprosy is (apparently) absent among the Dagombas 
and present chiefly in the Konkombas and Basare ee 


Inmates at the beginning of 1928 ae 12 
Total cases treated during the year— 
anaesthetic es ise aes ses nas 34 
nodular ... ars EY, oe ue de 5 
— 39 
Total who left of their own accord 2a a a. = 86 
Died .. as Sa MS nee a 1 
Inmates at end of 1928 oe «= 22 


Of the 39 cases treated, 22 came from French: Peaciand and four 
from Kete Kratchi. They had come to Yendi because they had heard 
that lepers were treated there. The obstacle to successful treatment 
is the difficulty in persuading patients to stay long enough in the 
camp although quarters, money, and the opportunity to farm are 
provided. Five only of the patients who were in the camp in 1927 
now remain. 

Four patients travelled 130 miles from Kete Kratchi and left 
after receiving one injection. The hope was that, as with yaws, 
one injection would clear up the disease. It is noticeable that the 
nervous type of the disease is not dreaded and such lepers are in no 
way ostracized by their fellows. The active nodular type is however 
shunned. 

The Medical Officer endeavours when touring the Yendi District 
to discover lepers, but although 41 cases were heard of and invited 
to Yendi only two came. It is very difficult to estimate accurately 
the incidence of the disease in the District. 


137. Tape worm is frequent. 

Only infrequent cases of gonorrhoea were seen during the year. 
These have been readily traced to the motor roads. No child with 
the stigma of congenital syphilis was seen during the year. This 
points to the absence of syphilis in the resident population. 


138. Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi (Zuarungu).—Yaws. Un- 
like the experience in other districts this disease is very uncommon. 

Leprosy. Comparatively infrequent also. 

Venereal Diseases. Uncommon. 

Smallpox was epidemic in this area in 1926 but is now eradicated. 
Vaccination is however still proceeding. The total vaccinated is 
6,076. There have been 227 known failures, but the majority of the 
remainder were successful. 

Common Diseases. Tape worm, ring worni of the body, and 
guinea worm (at the end of the dry season and the beginning of the 
rains). Dysentery is common here as elsewhere as a terminal 
disease in old people. 

4996” R4 
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EpipEMics. 


139. No outbreak occurred during 1928 except in the Kete 
Kratchi District where there were five cases of smallpox with no 
deaths. The outbreak was rapidly stamped out by isolation and 
vaccination. About 10,000 vaccinations, the bulk of which proved 
successful, were performed. 


SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 


140. In the Ho District, up to the month of May and from October 
to December sanitary inspections were carried out by an African 
Sanitary Inspector under the supervision of the Medical Officer. 
From May to October a Medical Officer of Health was stationed 
at Ho. 


Preventive measures were mainly concentrated on Ho and 
Kpando, but other towns and villages have been supervised, 
especially in the cocoa country where the population is a moving 
one. Although the native is very clean in his habits, and the 
villages are swept clean every morning by the women and girls, a 
good deal of refuse accumulates on the outskirts. In the larger 
towns incinerators have been erected to deal with the refuse, and 
in the smaller ones a convenient hole is selected for dumping— 
generally a hole from which swish has been taken for building 
purposes. Pit latrines are in general use in the villages, but in the 
larger towns pans are used by Europeans and better class natives, 
the contents being removed by sanitary gangs to a trenching ground. 


141. The Medical Officer, Kete Kratchi, reports that the villages 
in the District have as a whole been kept clean. Instruction in 
sanitation (protection of water supplies, refuse disposal, construction 
of latrines, &c.) has been given to the Chiefs. Some have been 
apathetic. On the other hand, some have been eager to learn, 
notably the old and powerful Chief at Kpando, who takes a great 
pride in helping in every way. Pit latrines were dug in many 
places ; but suitable sites for such latrines are difficult to select in 
Kete Kratchi because of the rocky nature of the soil. Dumping 
grounds are selected for the disposal of refuse, which is burnt if 
combustible, tins and bottles, &c., being buried. 

The District is large but the population is sparse and scattered. 
Good roads are scarce and it is only in the dry season and along 
bush paths that most places can be visited. The villages along the 
Kratchi-Yendi motor road are visited fortnightly during the dry 
season. During the rains the road becomes too soft for travelling. 
The rest of the district is travelled on foot and it takes weeks to 
accomplish this. 

The old town of Kete Kratchi was built of round houses many 
years ago and without any attempt at supervision. The streets are 
very irregular and no building has taken place for some years as the 
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young men migrate south to the cocoa areas where money is more 
plentiful. A number of wells, protected from gross contamination, 
supply water to the people. In the dry season water has to be 
obtained from the River Volta. During the year several small field 
incinerators for rubbish were built, and 18 new deep pit latrines 
(fitted with fly traps) dug. 

The station itself is very attractive from the point of view of 
scenery and layout, but it is notoriously unhealthy. A plague of 
mosquitoes exists at most seasons. In the backwaters of the Volta 
and in its hidden stagnant pools, in natural hollows in the rocks, 
under the dense growth of the teak plantation with its millions of 
fallen leaves and numerous swamp holes, ideal breeding places for 
mosquitoes abound. Tsetse flies are also numerous and bite viciously. 

During the dry season a wide clearing round the station is main- 
tained without much difficulty, but this is almost impossible during 
the rains. An endeavour is made, however, to keep ditches clear 
and all borrow pits filled. Tins, bottles, &c., are buried and house- 
to-house inspections are regularly carried out. All meat is inspected 
before and after slaughter. 


142. A great deal of sanitary work has been done in the villages 
in the Eastern Dagomba District. Improvement, in spite of lapses 
and set-backs, has been marked in twenty-three villages where 
sanitary aims have been steadily enforced. Regular tours of 
inspection have been made by the Medical Officer and in the intervals 
a fairly good state of order has been maintained by sending a sanitary 
headman on tour, to “ follow up.”” Numerous latrines of the “ pit” 
or “‘salaga ” type have been built according to the numbers of the 
people who require them. The main obstacle to advance is the 
apparent lack of authority of the chiefs and headmen. This is 
probably due as much to ignorance of the object in view as to actual 
apathy. Yendi town itself is in a fairly satisfactory condition and 
wells and water holes are oiled regularly to kill mosquito larvae 
and every compound is visited at least once a week. For the 
present, the welfare of the people mainly depends on, and is best 
achieved by, active attention to their ailments. There are no 
schools and, without a basis of education, willing co-operation in 
sanitary measures is difficult to obtain. Even in treatment the 
mothers do not appear to give serious heed to or to remember advice 
given. Constant endeavour has been made to teach the chiefs useful 
preventive measures, e.g., care as to drinking water, destruction 
of mosquito larvae, and other simple measures. As a result several 
have done quite useful practical sanitation work, such as the building 
and maintenance of suitable latrines, but on the other hand others 
ignore all advice. As the Medical Officer remarks, “this is due to 
sheer lack of initiative and mental application. It is not culpable.” 

143. No birth and death statistics of any kind are obtainable. 
All attempts to collect them have failed. The people will not give 
the required information. 
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144. A useful measure has been the free distribution by the 
Medical Officer of liquid quinine to the more intelligent chiefs with 
simple instruction as to dosage. They use it, and it is bound to be 
of especial value in treating young children for malaria. In some 
cases it has also been found possible to persuade a local headman 
to take a sufficiently active interest in sanitary matters as to act 
as sanitary headman in his own village. 


145. The sanitation of the various villages and compounds in the 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts is primitive, but the 
Medical Officer of Zuarungu reports that in cases where he has 
pointed out to the villagers the sickness caused by filth and flies, 
&c., he has found on a later visit that various small improvements 
have been carried out, such as the protection of wells from con- 
tamination. 


Inrant WELFARE, Maternity, &c. 


146. Most useful work is being done by the Roman Catholic 
Mission at Kpando. This Mission has four European Sisters whose 
whole time is devoted to child welfare. Two work at Kpando whilst 
the other two travel round to the outlying villages. The attendances 
at Kpando and outlying villages for the year exceed 7,000 women 
and children and the distance covered on bicycles is over 500 miles 
per month. The Mission is supplied with the necessary drugs and 
dressings by the Government, while the Medical Officer visits it on 
his monthly visits to Kpando and advises the Sisters on all matters 
pertaining to their work. 


The Medical Officer, Kete Kratchi, comments on the unwillingness 
of the women to apply for advice in childbirth. Confidence is very 
slowly won in this matter, advice being rarely sought for during 
the puerperium. Mothers are, whenever possible, shown how to 
care for and feed their infants and told the proper time to wean. 
They are, however, very indulgent to their children and little atten- 
tion is as yet paid to the advice given. This apparent apathy is 
merely the result of ignorance. Similar remarks apply to Eastern 
Dagomba District. 


The Medical Officer, Zuarungu, on making enquiries as to 
infant mortality in Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi was told by 
various chiefs and headmen that if half of those born survive ‘“ the 
gods were good.’’ He considers that a mortality rate of 400 per 
1,000 would not be far out of the reckoning. The chief cause of 
death could not be ascertained with certainity but the descriptions 
given of the symptoms pointed to malaria. 


ViraL STaTIsTIcs. 
147. It is quite impossible to obtain reliable statistics in any of 
the stations. For example, a recent endeavour was made with the 
active co-operation of the Na of Yendi to estimate the local infantile 
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birth and death rates by questioning parents in their compounds, 
but either no information or only misleading amcor OR. was 
obtainable. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


148. (1) The general physique of the people is good and they 
have remained comparatively healthy and free from epidemics 
throughout the year. 


(2) The chief causes of morbidity and mortality are yaws (tertiary 
especially) ; ulcers often followed by cellulitis and sepsis; malaria 
and enteritis (from injudicious feeding) in children; pneumonia 
(in adults). 

(3) In the opinion of the Gold Coast Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, medical services are, in the existing local cireum- 
stances, adequate in that everything that can be done to cope with 
prevailing conditions is being done. 

(4) From south to north local conditions become gradually more 
‘and more primitive; ignorance and superstition become more 
prevalent together with a corresponding indifference to European 
methods. Health conditions and progress are best in the Ho District 
where civilisation and education are furthest advanced, but further 
progress in the northern areas can only be expected slowly and many 
years may be expected to elapse before the necessary standard of 
enlightenment is attained. 


149. The question of the adequacy of the numbers of Medical 
Officers in British Togoland has been carefully reviewed. Compared 
with the Gold Coast, Togoland is generously staffed. The popula- 
tion of the mandated territory is about 8 per cent. of that of the Gold 
Coast. The number of Medical Officers constantly on duty in the 
Gold Coast is about 35, so that three Medical Officers is the fair 
number to which Togoland is entitled out of the whole staff. In 
practice Togoland has had three full-time Medical Officers and one 
half-time Medical Officer since 1924, in spite of the fact that the 
staff in the Gold Coast was for a long time not at full strength. In 
addition to the above a Medical Officer of Health was posted to Ho 
from May to October, 1928. It is, further, proposed to equip a 
travelling motor dispensary and to send it in charge of an additional 
Medical Officer to travel for a time in the Northern Section. Its main 
duty will be to undertake a campaign against yaws where these are 
found to be prevalent. 


XXI—LAND TENURE. 


150. The systems of land tenure existing in the Northern and 
Southern Sections were fully explained in the Report for 1925. No 
‘change has been made in the law affecting the holding of land and 
conditions have remained unchanged. 
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XXII.—FORESTS. 


151, The report for 1926 contained (as an Appendix) a full report 
on the forestry conditions in the Southern Section. In that report 
recommendations were made for the formation of forest reserves in 
certain definite localities with a view to maintaining climatic con- 
ditions favourable to the growth of cocoa and other crops which 
require a humid climate, and to protect catchment areas. 


Proceedings for the constitution of three of these reserves were 
initiated during 1928, viz.:— 
Togo Plateau, approximately 45 square miles, 
Odomi River, approximately 18 square miles. 
Menu-Wawa, approximately 70 square miles, 


and the demarcation of the boundary of the Togo Plateau Reserve 
was commenced. 


This work is being undertaken under the provisions of the (Gold 
Coast) Forests Ordinance, 1927, which provides fully for the main- 
tenance of tribal rights over the ownership of the land on which 
such reserves are situated. 


152. In the Northern Section two African Assistant Overseers 
have carried out forestry work during the year under the supervision 
of an officer of the Department of Agriculture at Tamale Investi- 
gational Station. The plantation of West African mahogany at 
Yendi has been maintained. The trees are healthy, but show very 
little progress. Teak is doing well and the oldest trees average over 
100 feet in height with a girth of 2 to 3 feet at three feet from the 
ground. Several new areas were successfully established. 


153. Oil palms appear to grow well but they give practically no 
yield of fruit. The tree is apparently quite unsuited to the type of 
soil found at Yendi. Kapok does very well and gives good yields. 
Some Java kapok has been planted, but it appears to be difficult to 
establish. The older eucalyptus trees are very healthy and are now 
about 150 feet high. The lime trees continue to yield heavily. 


154. Work on the 20 acres Shea Reservation at Yendi has been 
greatly extended. An additional Overseer has been posted at 
Yendi to take charge of the work at the reserve. The area has been 
cleared of grass and fenced. It hag been divided into nine plots, 
on which the effects of the following treatments on yields are being 
determined, mulching, hoeing, trial of two green manures and of 
farmyard manure, burning, and a control without any treatment. 
The measurements of the girths of selected trees were continued. 
A beginning has been made on the selection and isolation of trees, 
the fruit of which has a low percentage of unsaponifiable matter. 
This work is being done by the Economic Botanist of the Gold 
Coast. 
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155. A trial shipment of 15 tons of shea kernels to Europe has 
been made. Seven and a quarter tons of kernels were bought ready 
prepared at a cost of £5 10s. Od. per ton, while 16 tons of nuts were 
bought from which 8 tons of kernels were prepared at a cost of 
£7 16s. 6d. per ton for the kernels and £1 12s. 5d. for preparation. 
The transport charges to England were very heavy and amounted 
to £19 4s. 5d. per ton. The shipment realized a price of £14 only 
per ton in England and the total loss incurred on each ton was £16 
14s. Od. Experiments are now being carried out at Yendi with a 
view to extracting the oil from the kernels and exporting the oil 
only. 


XXIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


156. The Department of Agriculture in the Gold Coast has 
recently been reorganised and is now administered on a subject, 
instead of on a territorial, basis. The work in Togoland has therefore 
been conducted by a number of separate divisions of the Depart- 
ment. The Officer-in-Charge of Kpeve Investigational Station, for 
example, belongs to the Division of Investigational Stations, and 
the supervision of school gardens is conducted by the Division of 
Rural Economics with headquarters at Koforidua. 


157. Kpeve Investigational Station was maintained and has been 
developed during the year. On the cacao plots, detailed records 
were made and interesting results worked out. Tests on cacao 
included manurial trials, cultivation trials, key-tree records, and 
individual tree records. Daily records and measurements were made 
of flowering, flower-shedding, fruit-setting and fruit development, 
and certain selected trees were selfed or hybridised to supply material 
for progeny plots. Investigations were designed to estimate the 
seasonal variation in the yield of trees in terms of pod numbers, and 
value as dry cacao, the relationship between yields and climatic 
factors, and the relationship between losses in crop and climatic or 
physiological factors. 

Although some of these tests will have to be conducted for a series 
of years before reliable results of general application can be obtained, 
three scientific papers contributed by officers stationed at Kpeve 
will be published in the 1928 Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, Gold Coast. These papers are “ Fluctuations in ratio 
between number of pods and resultant weight of cacao,” “ Variations 
in the percentage of cacao crop lost through pod diseases,” and 
** Indications of existence of correlation between rainfall and number 
of cacao pods harvested.” These papers are of general, in addition 
to local, interest. 

158. Considerable attention was also devoted to the cotton crop. 
Selection work was continued and many varieties tested. American 
Upland, Webber, Sakel, Ishan, and Sonko were the main varieties 
under test. Records taken included growth rate measurements and 
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the time and amount of squaring, flowering, flower-shedding, fruit- 
shedding, and boll-shedding. Results are not yet to hand, as the 
crop does not complete its ripening period until April, 1929. 


159. Kpeve constitutes one of the major investigational stations 
of the Department of Agriculture. The cultivated area was extended 
in 1928 and will be increased still more in future years, while eventu- 
ally it is hoped that the station will be fully staffed with facilities 
to carry out any type of investigational work on any crop that can 
be suitably grown in Southern Togoland. 


160. The purchase of seed-cotton grown from the seed supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture was continued as in the previous 
year. In 1927, 514 lb. of cotton seed were distributed and early 
in 1928 the Department purchased 6,616 lb. of seed cotton from the 
farmers receiving this seed. In 1928, 10,938 lb. of cotton seed were 
distributed to over sixty villages and to a large number of individual 
farmers. According to reports most of this seed has been planted 
but full details of purchases were not available at the time of writing 
this report. A cotton store was erected at Kpeve in May, 1928, to 
which all cotton purchased under the scheme is transported. 


161. The supervision of school gardens is conducted by the 
Division of Rural Economics. In 1928, seven school gardens of the 
Trans-Volta District were registered, equivalent to one-seventh of 
the total number of school gardens so far registered under the 
Department of Agriculture. 


162. Rainfall records were obtained from nine stations in Togo- 
land. The stations were Kpeve, Ho, Amodjofe, Akpafu, Dafo, 
Kajebi, Botoe, Honuta, and Mpayo. In addition, temperature 
readings were taken at Kpeve. The records are collected and in- 
terpreted by the Division of Publications and Meteorology, whose 
headquarters are at Accra. An area of high rainfall incidence is 
situated north of Ho, but its limits are not yet clearly defined. 
Further rainfall stations are desirable to complete an accurate 
rainfall map of this area, and the opening of new stations is under 
consideration. 


163. During the year a small area was sown with Allen cotton 
at Yendi, but this gave a very poor yield. A further experiment 
is being tried with two acres of Allen cotton and two acres of Ishan 
cotton. 

164. In the Kratchi District there was an increase in the area 
under cultivation of food crops. This is due to the improvement 
in the communications with the south and west where foodstuffs 
find a ready market. 

165. In Eastern Dagomba the year was good from an agricultural 
point of view, although the guinea corn crop was backward owing 
to the rains being late. The yam crop was very fair and the millet 
crop good. In both Southern Mamprusi and Kusasi the harvest 
was generally good. 
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XXIV.—VETERINARY. 
166. The Veterinary staff consists of the following :— 
(a) Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts : 
1 Veterinary Assistant, 
4 Cattle Patrols. 
The above are stationed permanently at Pusiga. 
(6) Eastern Dagomba District : 
1 Ist Division Veterinary Assistant, 
1 2nd Division Veterinary Assistant, 
4 Cattle Patrols. 
These are stationed permanently at Kudani. The staff is controlled 
by a European Veterinary Officer from Tamale, who pays frequent 
visits to the Northern Section in the course of the year. 
167. The numbers of livestock imported from French territory 
through the two quarantine stations were :— 





Cattle. Sheep. Horses. Goats. 

Pusiga ... «20,874 8,771 151 2,590 
Kudani... ...—:1,110 2,892 10 aA 

Totals... 21,984 11,663 161 2,590 


168. There were several outbreaks of cattle plague in the Kusasi 
and South Mamprusi Districts in the divisions of Wokambo and 
Bemoba. There were also a very virulent outbreak in Eastern 
Dagomba in Konkomba country, and a minor outbreak around 
Guschiego. A number of cattle were detected suffering from bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia at the quarantine stations, Pusiga and Kudani. 
They were all immediately slaughtered. 

One case of anthrax was reported at the quarantine station of 
Pusiga. 

Parasitic gastritis of sheep is very common during every rainy 
season, particularly during last year in Bemoba country and around 
Demon. Seven horses were treated for trypanosomiasis, three at 
Pusiga by the Veterinary Assistant. One case died at Pusiga and 
two at Yendi. 


169. The year under review was not a particularly good one for 
livestock. Cattle plague was the chief disease harassing the cattle, 
and parasitic gastritis was the most common ailment in sheep and 
goats. It may be recalled that it is five years ago since there was a 
serious epidemic of cattle plague in Eastern Dagomba. The regular 
re-appearance of the disease necessarily checks a substantial annual 
increase in the number of cattle. As regards parasitic gastritis of 
sheep, the year 1927 was a wet one, favouring the development of 
the casual worm of this disease—and mortality was reported to be 
heaviest during the early months of the year 1928. 


170. Three hundred and thirty-two scrub bulls have been castrated 
in the area attached to Kusasi, and fifty-nine in Eastern Dagomba. 
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171. The prescribed cattle route from Pusiga passes through the 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts before it enters the Northern 
Territories. Many thousands of cattle, sheep, and goats use this 
route, and at the present time endeavours are being made to improve 
it (a) by clearing large tsetse areas of undergrowth and trees near 
the water, and (b) by fostering the water supplies. 


172. Donkey breeding is more popular, pig breeding in Kusasi is 
developing, and poultry breeding finds increasing favour. Numbers 
of English pigs and poultry have been issued to farmers by the 
Veterinary Department and the local strains have benefited 
accordingly. 


XXV.—MINES. 


173. The legislation in force concerning mines is contained in the 
Mining Rights Regulation Ordinance and the Gold Mining Products 
Protection Ordinance. There are, however, no mines in British 
Togoland. 


174. The main geological features of the geology of the country 
were described in last year’s Report. During the period under 
review the Geological Survey made rapid traverses through various 
portions of the Eastern Dagomba, Kratchi, and Ho Districts to 
examine the general geology of the country. A special examination 
of deposits of iron ore in the Shiene area situated east-south-east of 
Yendi was also made. 

Nothing additional of special geological importance was observed 
during these rapid traverses, but the Shiene area has been proved 
to possess large deposits of iron ore (haematite). Samples of this ore 
were taken from various places and sent to England to be analysed. 


XXVI.—POPULATION. 

175. The last census was taken in 1921. At that time the total 
population of British Togoland was 187,939 (inclusive of 20 Euro- 
peans) divided into 94,409 males and 93,530 females. The distribu- 
tion between the various Districts was as follows :— 


No. per 
District. Males. Females, Total. — square mile. 
Kusasi aes oes 5,761 12,093 31.41 
Southern Mamprusi ... 2,071 4,518 2.95 
Eastern Dagomba ... 28,036 58,929 33.43 
12,942 25,244 6.45 





Kete Kratchi... 


Ho 44,720 87,155 33.43 





Totals... one ave vee 94,409 93,530 187,939 





The total area of British Togoland is 13,040 square miles, and 
accordingly the average density per square mile is 14.41. 
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176. There is an increasing amount of immigration into the 
Northern Section, mainly the Kusasi District, from the neighbouring 
territories. The immigrants assign no particular reason for this and 
it is possibly due to economic causes. The immigrants appear to be 
very industrious people ; they soon settle down, build houses and 
farm the land. No difficulties are placed in their way by the local 
inhabitants with whom they are on excellent terms. 


XXVII.—CONCLUSION. 


177, An Analytical Index of the subjects dealt with in the Reports 
made to the Council of the League of Nations will be prepared in 
due course and transmitted to the Council. 
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APPENDIX I. 


. 


List of International Treaties and Conventions which apply to British Togoland. 


1. General Act of the Brussels Conference relative to the African Slave Trade. 
Brussels, 2 July, 1890. 

2. International Convention for the preservation of wild animals, birds and fish 
in Africa. London, 19 May, 1900. 

3. International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property, 20 March, 
1883. (Revised at Washington 14 June, 1911.) 14 December, 1900. 

4. International Agreement for the suppression of the ‘‘ White Slave Traffic.” 
Paris, 18 March, 1904. : 

5. International Convention respecting the prohibition of night work for women 
in industrial employment. Berne, 26 September, 1906. 

6. International Convention prohibiting the use of white (yellow) phosphorus in 
manufacture of matches. Berne, 26 September, 1906. 

7. Convention respecting the liquor traffic in Africa. Brussels, 3 November, 1906. 

8. International Convention relative to the protection of literary and artistic 
works, revising that signed at Berne, 9 September, 1886. Berlin, 13 November, 1908. 

9. Agreement for the repression of obscene publications. Paris, 4 May, 1910. 

10. The International Opium Convention and subsequent relative papers. The 
Hague, 23 January, 1912. 

11. International Radiotelegraph Convention. London, 5 July, 1912. 

12. Treaty between the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany. Versailles, 
28 June, 1919. 

13. Convention relating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa and Protocol. St. Germain 
en Laye, 10 September, 1919. 

14. Convention for the control of the trade in arms and ammunition and Protocol. 
St. Germain en Laye, 10 September, 1919. 

15. Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, Barcelona, 20 April, 1921. 

16. Convention and Statute on the regime of Navigable waterways of international 
concern. Barcelona, 20 April, 1921. 

17. Additional Protocol to the Convention on the regime of navigable waterways 
of international concern. Barcelona, 20 April, 1921. 

18. International Convention for the suppression of the traffic in Women and 
Children, Geneva, 20 September, 1921. (Applies to the Southern Section only.) 

19. Treaty of Peace between the British Empire, France, Italy, etc., and Turkey. 
24 July, 1923. 

20. Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, ete., and Turkey, 
respecting conditions of Residence, and Business and Jurisdiction. Lausanne, 
24 July, 1923. 

21. Commercial Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, etc., and 
Turkey. Lausanne, 24 July, 1923. 

22. International Convention for the suppression of the circulation of and traffic 
in obscene publications. Geneva, 12 September, 1923. 

23. Protocol on arbitration clauses (in commercial matters). Geneva, 24 Sept- 
ember, 1923. 

24. International Convention relating to the simplification of Customs formalities. 
Geneva, 3 November, 1923. 

25. Convention relating to the development of hydraulic power affecting more 
than one State and Protocol of signature. Geneva, 9 December, 1923. 

26. Convention and Statute of the International Regime of Railways and Protocol 
of signature. Geneva, 9 December, 1923. 

27. Convention and Statute of the International Regime of Maritime Ports and 
protocol of signature. Geneva, 9 December, 1923. 

28. Convention relating to the transmission in transit of electric power and pro- 
tocol of signature. (Geneva, 9 December, 1923. 

29. Agreement concerning Postal cheques, with final protocol and detailed regu- 
lations. Stockholm, 28 August, 1924, 
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30. Parcel Post Agreement with final protocol and detailed regulations. Stock- 
holm, 28 August, 1924. 

31. Money Order Agreement and detailed regulations. Stockholm, 28 August, 1924. 

32. Universal Postal Convention with other relevant instruments. Stockholm, 
28 August, 1924. (Except the Agreement for the Exchange of Insured letters and 
boxes concluded at the same time.) 

33, Agreement concerning the Suppression of the Manufacture of International 
Trade in, and use of, Prepared Opium. Geneva, 11 February, 1925. 


APPENDIX II. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
Revenue, 1927-28. 








Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub- Head. Head. 
£ 8. d £ 8. d. 
1. Customs :— 
1, Import Duties (c) ... 42,848 0 0 
2. Export Duties (2) -» 6,742 0 0 
3. Fines (b) ... a a 914 0 0 
4. Miscellaneous (b) : sat a ao 30 0 0 
50,534 0 0 
2. Licences and Internal Revenue, etc. :— 
1. Licences, ete. (6) ... pe tes ar 3,640 5 5 
3. Fees of Court or Office, etc. :— 
1. Fees, etc. (5) ean hee cae ene 924 7 0 
4. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Sale of Stamps (0)... sis os 350 0 0 
2. Telegraphs and "Velephones (6) ace me 230 0 0 
3. Commission on mi Money Orders, &e. (0) « 62 0 0 
4. Parcels (6) . . 31 0 0 
_— 673 0 0 
55,771 12 5 
6. Miscellaneous :— 
1. Share of Income from Currency Board 
Investments, 1920-1927-28 (c)... +. 8,987 0 0 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (6) aoe . 181 11 8 


3. Public Debt Charges in previous years 
recovered (a) : 


1924-25... £21,726 18 7 
1925-26 ... 85,172 2 4 
1926-27... 25,449 7 5 

82,348 3 4 


Less share of income from Currency 

Board Investments, 1926-27, 

originally calculated on the basis 

of population now re-calculated 

on the basis of trade and inclu- 

ded in share for 1926-27 we» =-10,611 17 1 

—_——-—_ 71,736 6 3 
——— 80,904 17 11 


£136,676 10 4 








(a) Approximate true totals. 
(6) Actual Receipts. 
(c) Proportionate Revenue based on trade. 
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Expenditure, 1927-28. 
Head and Sub-Head, 


1. Zhe Governor :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (a) ... tee ase see a 


2. Supreme Court :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (a) . ee 
2. Personal Emolum: nte @) 
3. Transport (b) 
4. Uniforms for Pailiffs (b) eee aC Mee 





3. Law Officers :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges («) ... ie eae ras 


4, Colonial Secretary's Office, etc. :— 
1, Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (a) ... ae ee or 


5. Printing Office :— 
1. Proportion of ees Administra- 
tive Charges (a) .. eas ve Rea 


6. Political Administration :-— 
£ 8d. 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 726 3 11 
1. Personal Emoluments (d)... 5,101 2 8 


. Transport and ‘Travelling 
Expenses () ave aes 
. Travelling Allowances (b) 
. Transport Allowances (0) 
. Contingent Expenses (Oi ove 
. Inquesis (d)... +a 
. Presents to Chiefs (b) ave 
. Carriage of Mails (b) ove 


DABMPHW ww 


7. Ashunti and Northern Territories Judiciary :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (a). aad abe aes 

1, Witnesses Expenses () see aoe ooo 


8. Treasury :— 
Proportion of Headquarters 


Administrative Charges(a) 
1. Personal Emoluments (0)... 
2. Conveyance of Specie (U)... 


9. Audit Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Admin‘stra- 
tive Charges (a) ... eee aoe . 


Carried forward ee oe one oe 





Totals of 

Sub-Head. 
£ 8. d. 
457 1 7 
47 6 6 
016 0 
120 
5,827 6 7 
934 4 8 
102 18 3 
358 14 1 
1464 4 

6 6 6 
8116 0 
65 0 0 
607 11 5 
112 6 
1,274 0 0 
20 0 
130 0 1 


Totals of 
Head. 
£ 8s dy 
1,262 2 7 
506 6 & 
277 13: 3 
2.385 6 8 
3,17 2 9 
7,390 9 11 
609 3 11 
1406 0 1 
1,032 12 2 
17,986 17 5 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(b) Actual payments. 


Head and Sub-Head. 


Brought forward 


10. Customs Department :— 


1, 


1 


FSpenagne » 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
Personal Emoluments (8)... 


. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) oo. 

. Travelling Allowances (6)... 

. Transport Allowances (0d)... 
Upkeep of Stations (b) . 
Clothing and Equipment (b) 
Armsand Ammunition (b) 
Awards for seizures (5) 
Gratuities on discharge (b) 
Smuggling on  KEastern 


Froutier, Preventive meas- 


ures against (b) ... 


11. Posts and Telegraphs :— 


1. 
2. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


Personal Emoluments (c) ... 
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446 0 10 
8,001 11 0 


578 16 6 
396 0 0 


3. Maintenance of Telegraphs 


4, 
5. 


(b) soe one 
Conveyance of Mails (5) 
Miscellaneous (b) ... 


12. Medical and Sanitation :— 


1. 


rm 
i= 


© BNA XP Hw Ww 


. Clearing 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


. Personal Emoluments (b)... 


. Transport and Aravelling 


Expenses (5) 


. Travelling Allowances (b)... 
. Transport Allowances (0d)... 


Scavengersand Labourers(b) 
Fuel and Light (b) se 


. Infectious Diseases, Preven- 


tive Measures against (5) 
Government 
Lands (b) 


. Leper Settlement (5) 


Carried forward 


908 4 7 
2,694 0 0 


Totals of 


Totals of 
Sub- Head. 


Head. 


£ad £ 8 a, 
17,986 17 5 


8,447 11 10 


18 9 
16 8 
13 8 
6 11 
19 11 
13 3 
411 
9 3 


1,046 
138 
180 
348 
383 
24 
794 
263 


130 10 


11,759 5 1 


974 


31 
300 
20 


oscoo 
coco 





1,325 16 6. 


3,602 4 


358 17 
43 5 
178 5 
1,139 19 
517 


CONOw a 


0 14 10 


64 0 0 
1,770 0 6 


7,163 4 6 31,071 19 10- 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual payments. 
(c) Approximate true totals. 
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Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub-Head. Head. 
£ 8. d, £ oa. d. £ sd. 
Brought forward ... 7,163 4 6 31,071 19 10 
11. Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters (6) oes ove 80 16 0 
12, Diet and Provisions (b) ... 50 411 
13. Umforms for African 
Staff (b) ... 3.0 0 
14, Grant to the Catholic Mission 
for work in respect of 
Child Welfare (5) ws 50 0 0 
—_——__ 7,347 5 5 
13, Veterinary Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 941 0 7 
2. Personal Emoluments (0d)... 236 16 8 
3. Transport Allowances (0)... 3110 0 
4. Transport (b) sie aon 10 7 0 
5. Upkeep of Quarantine 
Stations (d) ous ae 5 0 0 
————_ 1,224 14 8 
14. Education Department :-— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 617 17 10 
2. Personal Emoluments (b) 659 0 0 
—— 1,276 17 10 
3. Transport (b) ee 180 17 0 
4, Travelling Allowances (0)... 33 5 6 
5. Transport Allowances (6)... 21 2 5 
6. Miscellaneous (b) . 055 
7. Grants — to Schools, etc. 
1927 (b) ... ave we» 2,932 7 10 
1928 (lL) we eee «» 4,106 6 8 
- 7,038 14 6 
———_ 8,551 2 8 
15. Agriculture :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 687 13 3 
2. Persoual Emoluments (b) 1,501 1 1 
————_ 2,188 14 4 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) eee aoe 263 10 2 
4. Travelling Allowances (0)... 3211 0 
5. Transport Allowances (0)... 27 6 4 
6. Upkeep of Agricultural 
Stations (b) se 896 18 8 
7. Instruction in Cocoa Cult(b) 48 0 0 
8. Purchase of Economic 
Seeds (b) ... 200 
9. Gardens and Plantations (b) 199 8 4 
: tes — 3,658 8 10 
Carried forward ... tee isd Op 51,853 11 0 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual payments. 
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Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub-Head. Head, 
£ 8 d. £ 8. d. £ 8 a. 
Brought forward ... 51,853 11 0 
16. Forestry :-— 
Pay of Forest Guards, etc. ... 88 4 0 
————-_—— 88 4 0 
17. Police Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 481 12 10 
2. Personal Emoluments (5)... 1,801 8 2 
— 2283 1 0 
3. Transport (b) oy 174 4 8 
4, Travelling Allowances (5)... 33 1 38 
5. Transport Allowances (b)... 717 6 
6. Rent Allowance (5) 5 24 0 0 
7. Rations for Prisoners, 
ete. (b) ae esa 867 
8. Gratuities (b) ae see 10 2 9 
9. Miscellaneous _ aoe 4 8 6 
— 2,608 12 3 
18. Prisons :— 


1, Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 15315 8 





2. Personal Kmoluments(b)... 822 4 6 
—_-_-—- 976 0 2 
3. Transport (b) 12 10 
4. Conveyance of Prisoners (b) 20 14 0 
5. Prison Appliances (b) ... 116 
6. Prisoners’ Rations (b) 265 911 
7. Miscellaneous (0) ... one 619 0 
——-———__ 1,282 5 
19. Survey Department :— : 
Togoland Boundary Survey 
1926-27 ... ae «- 706 0 0 
1927-28... aes: wee 2,225 0 0 
-_ 2,931 0 
20. Constabulary, Northern Territories :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 270 19 10 
2. Personal Emoluments (5)... 1,669 0 11 
———_ 1,940 0 9 
3. Transport (b) 811 0 
4. Subsistence other Ranks ) 23 9 6 
5. Miscellaneous (6) . 14 4 6 
——-—__ 1,986 5 


21. Metor Transport Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges(a) ... see or ove 215 7 
23. Pension Contribution :— 
1. Proportionate contribution for Officers 
serving in Togoland (d) ... ose se 904 14 
25. Public Works Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 792 2 11 
2. Personal Emoluments (b)... 116 15 1 


Carried forward ... one ave 908 18 0 61,870 


o 


_ 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(6) Actual payments. 


(d) Pension contributions based on length of Service in Togoland during year. 
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Head and Sub-Head, 


Brought forward ... aoe soe 


3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) ase or 

4, Transport Allowances (0)... 

5. Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters (b) ete one 


26. Public Works Annually Recurrent :-— 


1, Maintenance of Existing Buildings (0)... 
2. Maintenance of Roads under Roads 

Ordinance (5) one ase on 
3. Maintenance of Trade Roads () ee 
4. Provision and Upkeep of Rest-Houses (5) 
5. Lighting Streets, ete. (b) ... ae ae 
6. Outstation Buildings (0) ... sae one 
7. Upkeep of Kratchi Monorail (b) one 
8. Water Supply at Outstations (b) ase 


27. Public Works Extraordinary :— 
1. Road N.T. 25 and 17 (&) ... eae one 
2. Road N.T.3 Tamale-Yendi(b) ... oe 
3. Attabubu-Kete-Kratchi Road (b) ane 
4. Minor Works (b) ... eee on on 


Total Expenditure... 


(b) Actual Payments. 


Comparative Statement of Revenue showing 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ 8. d. 


908 18 0 61,870 0 1 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 
£ os. d. 

8 7 8 
1118 9 
210 0 
190 14 0 
1,384 19 1 
118 4 4 
118 16 6 
2814 5 
298 8 9 
7218 0 
9613 5 
395 3 10 
11210 3 
443 12 9 
30 0 0 


931 14 5 
2,219 8 6 
981 6 10 , 


£66,002 9 10 


Increases and Decreases. 
































Heads of Revenue. 1926-27. 1927-28, Increase. Decrease. 
£ 32d. £ 3d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
1, Customs .., ” 35,223 0 0} 50,534 0 0 (a)15,311 0 0 - 
2. Licences, ete. abe 2,82) 7 11 3,640 5 5 | (b) 81017 6 = 
3. Fees of Court, ete. 1,066 3 2 9247 0 = (c)14i 16 2 
4. Posts and Tele- 680 0 0 673 0 0 — 700 
graphs. 
5. Rents of Govern- 3.7 6 — - 307 6 
ment Lands. 
6. Miscellaneous... 10,849 5 1 80,904 17 11 |(d)70,055 12 10 _ 
Totals ... w+ | £50,651 3 8 £136,676 10 4 £88,177 10 4 £152 3 8 
i 
£ 8. d, 
Increase ... ies ose oe one 86,177 10 4 
Decrease ... ose eee ae nas 523 8 
Net Increase... os wee ww.» £86,025 6 








(a) Due to increase in Import Duties and in amount allocated to Togoland as share of 


Gold Coast Import Revenue in 1927-28, 


(0) Due to increase in Firearm, Motor, and Wine and Beer Licences. 
(¢) Due to decrease in Contribution to Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme, Sale of 


Agricultural Products and Departmental Stores and Ferry Tolls and Rents. 


(d) Due to recovery of Public Debt Charges. 


Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1925-26, 1926-27, 

















and 1927-28. 
Heads of Expenditure. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
£ 8. d. £ 8. d £ 8. d. 
1. Governor... tee one 1,519 8 3 1,159 1 5 1,262 2 7 
2. Supreme Court _ Vee 399 1 7 557 15 1 506 6 1 
3. Law Officers .. ae 277 13 0 277 13 3 277 13 3 
4. Colonial Secretary's Office «.. 2,339 9 2/ 2,714 5 3] 2,385 6 8 
5. Printing Office ite 2,518 1 4/ 264211 9] 3,117 2 9 
6. Political Administration .. 7,117 4 3| 59101810] 7,390 9 11 
7. Ashanti and Northern Terri- 449 11 6 497 14 11 609 3 11 
tories Judiciary. 
8. Treasury Department 35 1412 7 7 1406 0 1 
9. Audit Department ae 0 5 1,121 13 11 1,032 12 2 
10, Customs Department 7 8| 11,508 12 7] 11,759 5 11 
11. Posts and Telegraphs 14 2 1,434 16 4 1,325 16 6 
12. Medical and Sanitation ... 5118 5 9 5,511 15 9 7,347 5 5 
13. Veterinary Department... 830 14 5 8816 5] 1,224 14 3 
14. Education Department... 5,809 13 7 2,434 12 6 8,551 2 8 
15. Agriculture Department 3,348 15 7] 3,936 17 7] 3,658 8 10 
16. Forestry Department . _ _ 88 4 0 
17. Police Department ... ove 3,430 8 5| 3,005 15 3 2,608 12 3 
18. Prison Department .. 989 12 8 1,137 11 3 1,282 5 7 
19. Surveys _— _— 2,931 0 0 
20. Morehern: Territories Consta- 1,694 4 11 1,924 17 3 1,986 5 9 
lary 
21. Motor Transport Department 562 2 5 206 12 11 215 7 4 
22. Miscellaneous Servicas _ 50 0 0 _- 
23, Pension Contributions A 989 19 6 902 16 1 904 14 2 
24, Public Debt Charges we | 35,172 2 4] 25,449 7 5 —- 
25. Public Works Department... 3,905 17 11 1,047 4 4 931 14 5 
26. Public Works Annually Re- 6,078 19 4| 3,228 6 8| 2219 8 6 
current. 
27. Public Works Extraordinary 4,096 19 6 1,937 2 1 981 6 10 
Totals... a (£103,538 11 1 |£80,791 16 5 [£66,002 9 10 
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EXPEN 
1926-1927. 1927-1928, 

Head of Expenditure. Proportionate! Proportionate| 
Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure 
at Stations. based on at Stations. based on 

Population. Population, 

£8 dj £ 8d. £ «d) £ 8 d, 

The Governor - 1,159 1 5 - 1,262 2 7 
Supreme Court ... 100 13 8; 457 1 5 49 4 6| 457 1 7 
Law Officers wee 277 13 3 - 277 13 8 
Colonial Secretary’ a Office - 2,714 5 3 _ 2,385 6 8 
Printing Office 2,542 11 9 - 3,117 2 9 
Political Administration | 4,143 13 7] 1,767 5 3] 6,664 6 0} 726 3 11 
Ashanti and Northern _ 497 14 11 112 6} 60711 5 

Territories Judiciary. 

Treasury 371 2 9) 1,041 410} 132 0 1/ 1,274 0 0 
Audit Department — 1,121 13 11 _— 1,032 12 2 
Customs Department ... |11,062 11 8| 446 0 11/11,313 5 1) 446 0 10 
Posts and Telegraphs ... 860 0 0| 57416 4) 747 0 0} 578 16 6 
Medical and Sanitation ... | 4,601 9 1) 910 6 8/6439 010} 908 4 7 
Veterinary _— 881 6 5; 28313 8} 941 0 7 
Education 1,819 8 1| 615 4 5) 7,933 410] 617 17 10: 
Agriculture 3,262 2 5] 67415 212,970 15 7| 687 13 8 
Forestry ... _- - 88.4 «0 _- 
Police 1,972 10 1! 1,033 5 2) 2,126 19 5} 481 12 10 
Prisons 968 13 0; 16818 3) 1,128 911; 15315 8 
‘ 
Surveys _— i —_ 2,931 0 0 — 
Northern Territories Con: 1,690 17 10 233-19 5/ 1,715 5 11] 27019 10 
stabulary. 
Motor Transport Depart- _ 206 12 11 - 215 7 4 
ment. 
| 
Miscellaneous 500 0) = _ es 
Pension Contributions ... 902 16 1 — 904 14 2 _ 
Public Debt Charges _- 25,449 7 5 = = 
Public Works Department 371 4 3] 676 0 1} 13911 6] 792 211 
Public Works Annually | 3,228 6 8) — 2,219 8 6 <a 
Recurrent. 
Public Works Extra-| 1,937 2 1 _ 981 6 10) —- 
ordinary. | ——$— |__| —_—_—___—_| 
£ |37,342 11 3/43,449 5 2148,769 3 417,233 6 6 
i 
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DITURE. 
1926-1927. | 1927-1928. 
Increase. Decrease. Remarks. 
Total. Total. 
£ sdj £ 8 di £ sd) £84 
1,159 1 5) 1,262 2 7; 103 1 2 — Increase in expenditure 
of headquarters ad- 
ministration. 
557 15 1} 506 6 1 —_— 51 9 0 
27713 3/ 27713 3 —- — 
2,714 5 3) 2,385 6 8 _ 328 18 7 
2,542 11 9| 3,117 2 9) 57411 0 — Increased cost of head- 
quarters administra- 
tion. 
5,910 18 10] 7,390 9 11] 1,479 11 1 _- Do. do. 
497 1411} 609 311} 111 9 0 - Do. do. 
1412 7 7/1406 0 1 - 676 
1,121 13 11] 1,032 12 2 _ 89 19 
11,508 12 7/11,759 5 11| 25013 4 _ Increased awards and 
gratuities and more 
extensive travelling. 
1,434 16 4] 1,325 16 6 — 108 19 10 
5511 15 9/ 7,347 5 5/ 1,835 9 8 _ Increased expenditure 
on Leper Settlement 
at Ho. 
881 6 5] 1,224 14 3; 343 7 10 = Increased activities in 
the mandatoty sphere. 
2,434 12 6| 8,551 2 8/ 6,116 10 2 - Due to the inclusion 
of grants for 1927 
and 1928. 
3,936 17 7| 3,658 8 10 — 278 8 9 Less extensive travelling 
_- 88 4 0 88 4 0 - done owing to more 
a European Officers. 
3,005 15 3) 2.608 12 3 - 397 3 0| Withdrawal of Com- 
missioner of Police. 
1,137 11 3| 1,282 5 7; 14414 4 _ Increase in salaries and 
more rations due to 
larger number of 
prisoners. 
_ 2,931 0 0| 2,931 0 0 - 
1,924 17 3) 1,986 5 9 61 8 6 _ One more Assistant Com- 
mandant provided. 
2061211) 215 7 4 814 5 — Increased cost of head- 
quarters administra- 
tion. 
50 0 0 —_ - 50 0 0 | Now shown under Medi- 
cal and Sanitation. 
902 16 1; 90414 2 118 1 = 
25,449 7 5 - _ 25,449 7 5| No charges made during 
the year. 
1,047 4 4] 931 14 5 - 115 911 
3,228 6 8| 2,219 8 6 —- 1,008 18 2) Decrease in expenditure 
: on Roads. 
1,937 2 1] 981 610 _ 955 15 3) Less works undertaken 
80,791 16 5 66,002 9 10'14,050 12 7 |28,839 19 2 




















Pome WD 


Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1925-26, 1926-27, 


Heads of Revenue. 


. Customs 


Licences and Internal Revenue 


Fees of Court, &c. 


Totals 


. Posts and Telegraphs 
. Rents of Government Lands 
. Miscellaneous ... 


and 1927-28. 


1925-26. 


£ 8. d. 
37,876 0 0 
1,274 4 0 
1,222 4 10 
382 0 0 


£41,010 5 5 


1926-27. 1927-28. 

£ «8 d. £ os. d. 
35,223 0 0 50,534 0 0 
2,829 711 3,640 5 5 
1,066 3 2 924 7 0 

680 0 0 673 0 0 

3.7 6 _- 

10,849 5 1 80,904 17 11 


50,651 3 8 136,676 10 4 
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APPENDIX III. 
GOLD COAST COLONY. 


No. 32 of 1924. 
I assent 
J. C. MAXWELL, 
Acting Governor. 
2lst August, 1924. 


An Orprnance to provide for the imposition of Customs Duties, and for purposes 
connected therewith. 


(Ist November, 1924.) 


BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as “‘ The Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1924,” and 
shall be read and construed as one with the Customs Ordinance, 1923 (hereinafter 
referred to as the principal Ordinance), and shall come into force on the first day of 
November, 1924. 

2. There shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid for the service of the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and of the British 
Sphere of Togoland, upon all articles which are specified in the First Schedule to this 
Ordinance and which shall be imported into the Colony or taken out of bond for 
home consumption the several import duties appearing in the said Schedule and set 
opposite to each item respectively therein. 

3. The articles specified in the Second Schedule to this Ordinance which shall be 
imported into the Colony shall be exempt from the payment of import duty. 

4. (1) The value of articles, for the purpose of ascertaining the ad valorem duty 
payable thereon, shall be the price paid by the owner thereof, after the deduction of 
any allowance made by the seller to the owner by way of recognised trade or cash 
discount, and of any charges incidental to the delivery of the goods in the Colony, 
but not of contingent discounts or rebates, or buying and selling commissions and 
sample discounts. In this subsection the word “‘ owner ” means the importer in the 
Colony, except in cases of a principal consigning articles to his agent in the Colony 
where it means the principal; and the word “seller” means the exporter to the 
Colony, except in cases of a principal consigning articles to an agent in the Colony 
where it means the person or firm from whom or which the articles were purchased 
by the principal. 

Provided always that where articles are shipped on consignment the price at which 
the articles were purchased, or, if they are consigned by the manufacturers, the current 
domestic value in finished condition in the country of consignment at the time of 
the delivery of the articles for exportation, shall be taken as the basis of assessment 
for ad valorem duty. 

(2) No discounts or deductions from the value of any articles chargeable with 
ad valorem import duty shall be allowed unless such discount or deduction be clearly 
shown to the satisfaction of the Comptroller or other proper officer of Customs on the 
properly attested invoice, or unless the same be verified by the signature of the 
manufacturer, supplier, consignor, or other person from whom the articles set forth 
or described in the invoice were purchased, and by whom such discount or deduction 
has been or purports to have been actually allowed. 

5. (1) All invoices for imported articles which have been purchased in a country 
outside the limite of the administration shall indicate the value of such articles as 
expreased in the currency of that country and also the value of the same as expressed 
in English currency; the latter value being computed at the commercial rate of 
exchange for the time being current between the two currencies at the time of exporta- 
tion ; and such rate of exchange shall be clearly stated on the invoice. 

(2) When import duty is payable on such articles at an ad valorem rate, the duty 
shall be payable on their value as expressed in English currency as aforesaid. 
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Provided always that nothing in this section contained shall in anywise derogate 
from the powers with respect to appraisements of value conferred by section 53 of 
the principal Ordinance. 

6. If any article subject to the payment of specific import duty is imported in 
any bag, box, tin, jar, bottle, or any other package intended for sale and marked or 
labelled or commonly sold as containing or commonly reputed to contain a specific 
quantity of such article, such bag, box, tin, jar, bottle, or other package as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed, as against the importer, to contain such specific quantity. In all 
cases where such package is not so marked or labelled or commonly sold or reputed 
the duty, if payable on weight, shall be calculated on the gross weight of such package 
and its contents. 


7. (1) Subject to the provisions of any Regulations to be made under section 13 
of this Ordinance articles not prohibited to be imported into the Colony which are 
composed of any article liable to import duty as a part or ingredient thereof shall be 
chargeable with the full duty payable on such article last aforesaid, or, if composed 
of more than one article liable to duty, then with the full duty payable on such 
article as is liable to the highest rate of import duty. 


(2) If any article is specified in the First Schedule to this Ordinance or can be 
classed under two or more names, headings, or descriptions, and there is a difference 
of import duty, the highest duty provided shall be charged and collected thereon. 
Provided that the higher duty shall not be exacted in cases where the Comptroller is 
satisfied that the article only contains a very small proportion of the article bearing 
the higher duty. 


8. In the case of spirits imported in bottle and entered for home consumption 
under section 42 of the principal Ordinance or entered to be warehoused under the 
provisions of section 63 of the said Ordinance, it shall be lawful for the Collector in 
taising the landing account of such spirits to make an allowance of one per centum 
on the quantity of spirits so entered as aforesaid in respect of broken or missing 
bottles in lieu of making full examination for the purpose of raising the revenue 
account for duty, subject always to the provisions of any rules under section 171 of 
the principal Ordinance which for the time being may be in force. 


9. (1) Every sum of money which shall be due for drawback shall be paid by the 
Treasurer on the proper debenture certified by a Collector; and the Treasurer is 
hereby also authorised to return any money which shall have been overpaid as duties 
of Customs or shall have been allowed as abatement of import duty on account of 
damage on articles imported, on the proper document of such overpayment or abate- 
ment being certified by a Collector. 


(2) All claims for drawbacks, and applications for overpayments and abatements 
of import or export duty, shall be made within a period of twelve months, reckoned, 
in the case of drawbacks, from the date of the exportation of the articles, and, in the 
‘case of overpayments and abatements of import or export duty, from the date of 
the payment of duty. 


10. In the case of any article upon which import duty has been paid and upon 
which no drawback has been claimed, or which has been lawfully imported free of 
duty, and which after being duly entered for exportation has been exported from the 
Colony, such article may within nine months of such exportation be re-imported into 
the Colony without payment of duty or further duty ; save that import duty shall 
be chargeable on the cost of any repairs or alterations which such article may have 
undergone since its last exportation. 


11. There shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid for the service of the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and of the British 
Sphere of Togoland, upon all articles which are specified in the Third Schedule to this 
Ordinance, and which shall be exported from the Colony the several export duties 
appearing in the said Schedule and set opposite to each item respectively therein. 
Provided that the export duty referred to in this section shall not be chargeable on 
re-exported articles. 
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12. It shall be lawful for the Governor by Order in Council made with the consent 
(signified by resolution) of the Legislative Council, to increase, reduce, remove, alter, 
or vary, the incidence of any duty of Customs leviable on any article imported into or 
exported from the Colony, as also in like manner as aforesaid to impose any duty of 
Customs on any articles imported into or exported from the Colony in respect of which 
articles no duty of Customs is at the time of the issue of such Order leviable. 

13. (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make regulations for the 
further, better, or more convenient, effectuation of any of the provisions or purposes 
of this Ordinance, and in particular, but without derogating from the generality of 
the provision last aforesaid, with respect to any or all of the following matters :— 

(a) The prescription of articles on which drawback shall be allowed ; 

(b) The conditions under which drawback shall be allowed, and the amount 
thereof ; 

(c) The exportation of articles for repair or alteration; and 

(d) The conditions under which articles imported for temporary use only may 
be exempted from duty. 

(2) All regulations made under this section shall be published in the Gazette, and 
shall thereupon have the like force and effect as if enacted herein, either immediately 
or on and from such other date as may therein or in that regard be provided. 

14. The Ordinances specified in the Fourth Schedule to this Ordinance are hereby 
repealed. 


FIRST SCHEDULE (Section 2). 
TaBLE oF Import Durizs. 


Item 
No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 
1 Arms, AMMUNITION, AND EXPLOSIVES :— 
Arms : 
(a) Swords, Bayonets, and similar weapons a5 «+ £1 each. 
Firearms : 
(b) Rifles and guns, including air, other than flintlock £2 each. 
(c) Revolvers and Pistols... ooo re «+» £1 each. 
(d) Flintlock Guns... ee Aon wee ae ws. £1 each. 
Ammunition : 
(a) Cartridges, loaded... Wee awe on woe .-. 53 per 100. 
(b) Cartridges, unloaded ae aoe wee 46% «+» 1s. per 100. 
(c) Percussion caps... ane ee ee a a 1s. per 100. 
(d) Shot, slugs and pellets... ai es ove «+ 3d. per Ib. 
Explosives : 
(a) Dynamite and cognate substances ee wee «+. 2d. per Ib. 
(6) Gunpowder oe Bae ase sem ase se» 1s. per Ib. 
(c) Fireworks ... ave ave ae ais see aw 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
(Grogs). 
2. ASPHALT :— 
(a) Pitch ... aus ste as one a5 ase, vee 3d. per Ib. 
(6) Tar... oc vee oss os on ar ... 3d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
3. Beads, other than real coral ie es an a «» 3d. per Ib. 
(Gross). 
4. Beer and Ale, Stout and Porter ... ats ea) ys + ls. per Im- 
perial gallon. 


(i) When Beer, Ale, Stout, or Porter is imported, twelve 
bottles of the size known as reputed quarts or twenty- 
four bottles of the size known as reputed pints shall be 
deemed to contain two Imperial gallons, and 

(ii) Any such liquor containing more than ten per centum of 
pure alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ Aleoholometer shall 
be charged duty as spirits, 
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tem 
No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 
8. Candles, including Night Lights and Tapers... oa «+. 48. per 100 Ib. 
9 Cement M2 a aes es = RA eee «++ Ls. per 400 Ib. 
(Gross) 
IL CHEMIcALs :— 
(a) Calcium Carbide... nos rt as a «+» $d. per Ib. 
(6) Dyes and Dyestuffs ... a PP jue ae «+» 6d. per Ib. 
12, CHINAWARE, EARTHENWARE AND POTTERY :— 
(a) Clay Pipes... She fe SF Bas, aoe ++. 6d. per gross. 
13. Cider and Perry... a nee nea oe ages «1s. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
When cider or perry is imported, twelve bottles of the size 
known as reputed quarts or twenty-four bottles of the size 
known as reputed pints shall be deemed to contain two 
Imperial gallons. 
134. Cinematograph Films was, wre wee ae ove see le. per 100 
linear feet. 
16. Coral, real... ee we pon se ae As a» 4d. per oz. 
(Gross) 
17. CorpaGE anv TwInE :— 
(a) Cordage aH See Sen ryt Rs ate .-. 88. per cwt. 
(6) Twine... ae Ls an Beh Bes aes ++. 88, per cwt. 
194. Grease, Lubricating Ses ese ae oes eee ++. 28. per 100 Ib. 
22. * Lime, all kinds ors ia en aes We a . 58. per ton 
(gross). 


23. MacHINERY :— 
(a) Sewing Machines... ace ove ae ose «£1 each. 
24, MATCHES :— 
(a) In boxes containing 80 matches or less. (Matches in 
boxes containing a greater auanety than 80 matches each 


to be charged in proportion) .. ae on ees . 28. per gross 
of boxes. 
26. MeETaLs :— 
(a) Lead in any form ... oes a oe aes we $A 188. 4d. 
per ton. 
28. Or :— 
(6) Iluminating, including Kerosene and other refined burn- 
ing oils ... 5 ee a are oie oes ... 6d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
(c) Lubricating ... ons pos Rae SH AAS ... 3d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
(d) Motor Spirit ... eee Bes ref ose ee «+. 6d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
Note ;— 


Item No. 6, deleted by Ordinance No. 4 of 1925. 

Item No. 13a added by Order-in-Council No. 6 of 1927. 

Items Nos. 5, 7, 10, 14 and 15, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1. of 1928. 

Items Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 

Item No. 19a, added by Order-in-Council No. 22 of 1925 and amended by Order- 
in-Council No. 17 of 1927. 

Item No, 23b, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 2 of 1928. 

Items Nos. 25, 27, and 28 (a) deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 

Item No. 28 (c) amended by Orders-in-Council No. 22 of 1925 and No, 17 of 1927. 

Item No. 28 (d) amended by Order-in-Council No. 23 of 1927. 

Item No. 28 (e) deleted by Order in-Council No. 19 of 1928. 
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Item 
No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 





29. Painters’ Cotours AND MATERIALS : 
(a) Paints and colours ... te ave ane ove + = 68. per 


1100 Ib. 
(6) Paint oils, Polishes, and Varnishes ... ... bee +. 1s. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
(c) Turpentine and Turpentine Substitutes ... one +. 1s. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
31. Sart :— 
(a) Table ... ie aie sant AG ose oes «. 5a. per 
100 Ib. 
(b) Other kinds ... on ies ae a iss se ls. 8d. per 
cwt. 
32. Soap :— 


(a) Common, including laundry, polishing and soft soap ... 38. per cwt. 
(6) Other kinds, including shaving and medicated soaps, and 
perfumed soaps for toilet purposes . aes a» 128, 6d. per 
100 Ib. 
33. Spirits :— ;: 


(a) Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and other potable spirits, the 
true degree of strength of which can be immediately 
ascertained by Tralles’ Alcoholometer, of the strength of 
50 degrees per centum of pure alcohol by such alcoholo- 
meter ... ae se nee ae 4s a + £178. 6d. per 


And, if of greater strength, for every degree above a strength 
of 50 degrees per centum by such slecholometet, an 
additional duty of . oes toe -- 7d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
And, if of less strength, for every degree below a strength 
of 50 degrees per centum bys such sicoholometen: a 
reduction of duty of fe as ee wes .. 4d. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
Provided always that the duty shall in no case be less than 
£1 48. 10d. the Imperial gallon. 
(b) Alcoholic bitters, brandy, gin, liqueurs, rum, and other 
potable spirits being sweetened or mixed with any article 
so that the degree of strength cannot be ascertained as 
aforesaid tae 36. see ry oo wee «+. £1 78. 6d. per 
Imperial gal- 
lon. 
Nore :—Spirituous compounds, being medicines composed 
of preparations included in the British Pharmacopoeia 
or in Volume [ of the Extra Pharmacopoeia, which the 
Comptroller is satistied are to be used in the compounding 
of medicines only, to be admitted duty free under item 
35 of 2nd Schedule. Other spirituous medicinal pre- 
parations containing not more than 20 per centum of 
pure alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ Alcoholometer 


Note :— 
Item No. 30, amended by Order-in-Council No. 5 of 1926 and deleted by Order- 
in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 
Item No. 32, amended by Order-in-Council No. 17 of 1927. 
Item No. 33 (a) and (6) amended by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 
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Item 
No. Articles, Rate of Dutys 
to be charged at the ad valorem rate of duty. Other 
spirituous medicinal preparations containing more than 
20 per centum of alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ Alco- 
‘holometer to be charged at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per 
Imperial gallon. 
Not potable— 
(c) Methylated ... eee Wee ate ee we «ls. per Im- 
i perial gallon. 
(2) Perfumed, including dentifrices, toilet preparations, and 
washes. Perfumed spirits declared by a Government 
Analyst to be potable to pay duty poceraing to the meting 
under 33 (6)... oe ues aes ee . 10s. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
(e) Other ... as) eee an as eae ror --- 108. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
For the purposes of this item (33) :— 
(i) When spirits are imported in cases of twelve bottles of the 
size known as reputed quarts or twenty-four bottles of the 
size known as reputed pints, each case shall be deemed to 
contain two Imperial gallons; and 
(ii) Liquor containing not more than two per centum of pure 
alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ Alcoholometer shall be 
deemed to be non-alcoholic. 
100 Ib. 
owt. 
37. ToBaooo :— 
(a) Unmanufactured ... see aoe one see «++ Ls. 6d. per Ib. - 
Manufactured ; 
(6) Cigars 4 3 we Se woe ap .-. 5s, per 100. 
(c) Cigarettes :— 
(i) Not exceeding 3 Ib. net per thousand ie «+ ls. 6d. per 
100. 
(ii) Exceeding 3 lb. net per thousand... eee s+ 68. per Ib. 
(d) Other manufactured Tobacco and Snuff cea «+. 28. per lb. 
39. Wine :— 
(a) Sparkling... er dee on A ee s+ 48. per Im- 
perial gallon. 
(b) Still... ary aa a soe ry ane see 28, per Im- 
perial gallon. 


For the purpose of this item (39) :— 

(i) When wine is imported in cases of twelve bottles of the 
size known as reputed quarts or twenty-four bottles of 
the size known as reputed pints, each case shall be deemed 
to contain two Imperial gallons ; and 

(ii) Any such liquor containing more than twenty-four and a 
half per centum of pure alcohol as ascertained by Tralles’ 
Alcoholometer shall be charged duty as spirite. 


Note :— 
Item No. 34 amended by Order-in-Council No. 18 of 1928. 
Items Nos. 36 and 38, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 
Items Nos. 37 (b), (c) and (d) and 39 (a) amended by Order-in-Council No. 17 of 
+1927. 
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Item 
. No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 
40. Woop anv TIMBER :— 
Unmanufactured : 
(a) Lumber, sawn or hewn, undressed ie Se8 «+. £2 108. Od. 
per 1,000 
superficial 
feet. 
- (6) Lumber, sawn or hewn, wholly or partly dressed ... £2 108. Od. 
per 1,000 
superficial 
feet. 
41, All other articles not in this Schedule particularly enumerated 
or in the Second Schedule particularly exempted... «-- 10 per cent. 
ad valorem 


Nore :— 

(i) In the case of specific duties, the rates of duty shall be 
charged upon any greater or less quantity of such articles 
proportionately. 

(ii) Bottles containing wines, spirits, or other beverages not 
measured on importation shall be taken to contain as 
follows :— 

Imperial Quarts—A quarter of a gallon. 
Imperial Pints—An eighth of a gallon. 
Reputed Quarte—A sixth of a gallon. 

Reputed Pints—A twelfth of a gallon. 

(iii) When bottles are measured on importation, measure- 
ments shall be taken to the 0.01 of a gallon, and duty 
charged accordingly. 

Note:— 
Item No. 41, amended by Order-in-Council No. 5 of 1926, 


SECOND SCHEDULE. (Section 3.) 


TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS FROM Import Duty. 





1. Aerated and mineral waters. 

2. Animals and birds, living. 

8. Apparatus and structural materials for telephones and electric lighting. 

4. Appliances, apparatus, and materials (not being subject to any specific 
import duty) shown to the satisfaction of the competent Customs autho- 
rity to be imported exclusively for use in some industrial process for the 
separation of metals or precious stones from ores, soil, or other natural 
matter within the Colony, or for use in the handling, dressing, or pre- 
paration of ores for commercial purposes. 

5. Arms, accoutrements, equipment, uniforms, and professional attire, the 
property of officers of His Majesty’s Army, Navy, Air Force, or Civil 
Service, or of any Colonial Force of Constabulary, Volunteers, or Police, 
imported by such ofticers for their personal use as required by the regula- 
tions of their respective services. 

6. Articles for the official use of any foreign Consulate, and the luggage and 
personal effects of the Consular representative of any foreign country, or 
his family, or suite, if such Consular representative is not engaged in any 
other business or profession in the Colony provided that a similar privilege 
is accorded by such foreign country to the British Consulates therein. 
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Articles imported by : 
(a) The Inspector-General of the West African Frontier Force and his staff 
officers for their private use when on inspection duty within the Colony ; 


or 

(6) Boundary and the special Commissioners and their assistants, and by officers 
specially appointed for service generally in British West Africa, whose 
duties require them to travel between the various British West African 
possessions, for their private use when on duty within the Colony. . 

9. Articles imported in special circumstances either for objects of a general 
public character or for an enterprise deemed to be beneficial to the Colony, 
in respect of which importation the Governor in Council shall have 
approved the remission of import duty, 

10. Articles, including firearms and ammunition, imported with the sanction of 
the Governor by an approved rifle club (as that term is defined in the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921). 

11. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by a Scout Commissioner to 
be imported for the use of persons who are Boy Scouts within the meaning 
of section 2 of the Boy Scouts Association Ordinance. 

“lla. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by a Girl Guide Commissioner 
to be imported for the use of persons who are Girl Guides within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the Girl Guides (Incorporated) Ordinance, No. 28 of 
1922.” 

“lls. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by the Quartermaster of the 
Legion of Frontiersmen to be imported for the use of members of that 
Legion.” 

“lo. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by the Staff Officer of the 
Gold Coast Defence Force to be imported for the use of members of that 
Force.” 

“lp. Articles of equipment and uniform sanctioned by the Adjutant of the Gold 
Coast Territorial Force to be imported for the use of members of that 
Force.” 

12, Articles officially imported by, or for the use of :— 

(a) His Majesty’s troops ; 

(6) His Majesty’s ships or for any officer or member of the crew serving 
on any of His Majesty’s ships; or 

(c) The Government of the Colony. 

“12a. Articles ordinarily-used as food for human consumption of any kind whatso- 
ever, and admitted as such by the Comptroller, except salt and sugar.” 

13. Books, stationery, and school apparatus intended for use in schools and 
educational establishments when certified by the Director of Education 
that such articles are solely intended for educational purposes, and ad- 
mitted as such by the Comptroller of Customs. 

14. Buoys, chains, anchors, and sinkers for mooring vessels. 

15. Clothing imported immediately before embarkation which the Collector is 
satisfied is intended for the importer’s personal use on a voyage to a place 


outside the Tropics. 
16. Coal, Coke, Charcoal, and Patent Fuel. 
“16a. Cocoa :— 
(a) Raw. 


(6) Ground or otherwise prepared.” 


Note :-— 

Item No. 7 deleted by Order-in-Council No. 4 of 1927. 

Item No. 9 amended by Order-in-Council No. 16 of 1928. 

Item No, 1la, added by Order-in-Council No. 22 of 1924, 

Item No. 113, added by Order-in-Council No. 7 of 1926. 

Item No. 1lo, added by Order-in-Council No. 30 of 1927. 

Item No. 11p, added by Order-in-Council No. 30 of 1927. 

Items Nos. 12a, 16a, and 16s, added by Order-in-Council No. 16 of 1928. 
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“168. Coffee :— 
(a) » Raw. 
(b) Roasted, ground or otherwise prepared and including coffee substitutes and 
chicory.” : 


17. Coins which are legal tender, and French coins of five francs denominational 
value ; also all Government, Treasury, Currency, and Bank notes, both 
British and foreign. 

18. Cooper's Stores, including casks, shooks, staves and heading, hoops, rivets, 
rushes, tenterhooks, and chalk specially imported for packing of West 
African produce. 

19. Corkwood. 

20. Cups, Medals, Shields, and Trophies, proved to the satisfaction of the Comp- 
troller to be specially imported for bestowal as honorary distinctions or 
when won abroad or sent by donors resident abroad: Provided that the 
articles do not bear any advertisement, and that this exemption shall 
not apply or extend to the importation or stocking of thearticles mentioned 
for purposes of trade. 

21. Filters and parts thercof, and all appliances for the filtration of water. 

22. ‘Fire engines, couplings, and hose for the same, and fire extinguishers. 

25, Furniture and ornaments of a non-consumable nature proved to the satis- 
faction of the Collector to be imported for any place of worship in the 
Colony. : 

26. Harness and saddlery. 

27. Ice, ice chests, and refrigerators. 

28. Implements and Tools :— un tea 
(a) Agricultural. 

(b) Artisans’. 
29. Instruments and appliances for :— 
(a) Scientific purposes and research ; 
(6) Surveying and prospecting ; or 
(c) The professional use of surgeons, oculiste, and dentists. 
30. (1) Machinery, including parts, viz :— 
(a) Agricultural ; 
(6) Electric lighting and power for industrial purposes ; 
(c) Marine ; ; 
(d) Mining and dredging ; 
(e) Other industrial and manufacturing ; 
(f) Railway and tramway ; 
(g) Water boring and pumping ; or 
(4) For use in connection with the preparation of, or prospecting for, 
any natural product of West Africa, or the development of any industry 
in connection with such product. 
“(i) Typewriters.” 
The term ‘‘ Machinery ” in this item shall mean machines consisting 
of a combination of moving parts and mechanical elements which 
may be put in motion by physical or mechanical force, admitted as 
such by the Comptroller. 

(2) Machinery Accessories, appliances, and plant, which the Comptroller is 
satisfied is or are for use exclusively in connection with any machinery 
detailed above in this item. 

31. Manures, all kinds, insecticides, fungicides, vermin killers and other sub- 
stances which the Comptroller is satisfied are imported exclusively for 
use as manures, or as remedies for discases of, or preventives of insect 
attacks on, plants or animals. 

Note :— 
Item No. 17, amended by Order-in-Council No. 17 of 1927. 
Items Nos. 23 and 24 deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 
Item No. 30 (1) (i) added by Order-in-Council No. 2 of 1928. 


31a. 


Note :— 
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Materials, not subject to any specific import duty, shown to the satisfaction 
of the Collector to be imported exclusively for use in direct connection 
with the preparation of some natural product of the Colony. 


Materials not subject to any specific import duty, imported solely for use in 
connection with refrigerating cold storage plant and machinery. 

Materials, not being subject to any specific import duty, imported solely 
for roofing purposes, and admitted as such by the Comptroller. 

Medicinal preparations and drugs included in the British Pharmacopoeia 
or in Volume I of the Extra Pharmacopoeia and admitted as such by the 
Comptroller. 

Metals :— 

Corrugated iron sheets. 

Memorial tablets and tombstones, together with the necessary accessories, 
and ornaments and wreaths for graves. 

Mosquito nets and netting and mosquito-proof gauze. 

Oil :-— 

(a) Fuel, not being illuminating oil or motor spirit, but including crude 
oil. 
(6) Mineral separation flotation. 

Outer packages in which articles are ordinarily imported, unless duty is 
charged on gross weight. 

Packages, including bags, and sacks, ordinarily imported for packing and 
transport of West African produce. 

Passengers’ baggage being wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, 
toilet requisites, and any portable articles imported in a passenger’s 
baggage or on his person, which he might reasonably be expected to carry 
with him for his own regular and private use, and which are passed as 
such by the Collector, and in which may be included spirits or perfumery 
not exceeding one reputed quart of each, cigars or cigarettes not exceeding 
100 of each, or any tobacco not exceeding one pound in weight. 

Patterns, samples, and advertising materials, of no commercial value 
admitted as such by the Comptroller. 

Personal effects, not being merchandise, of natives of the Colony dying in 
places outside the limits of the jurisdiction. 

Plant and materials heretofore imported or to be imported by Sir Robert 
McAlpine and Sons for use in connection with the construction of Takoradi 
Harbour.” 

Printed literary matter, including maps, charts, plana, scientific and technical 
works in all languages, printed music and blank forms as set forth in the 
First Schedule to the Customs Regulations, 1923.” 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, roots, shrubs, and trees, imported for agricultural or 
horticultural purposes. 

Specimens of Natural History, Mineralogy, or Botany. 

Stereotype or other blocks for printing trade marks. 

Tea.” 

Telegraph Materials—aAll bona fide telegraph materials imported for the 
use of the African Direct Telegraph Company, Limited. 

Vehicles of all descriptions, including integral spare parts and accessories.’* 


Item No. 31a, added by Order-in-Council No. 22 of 1925. 
Item No. 34, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 


Item No. 39, deleted by Order-in-Council Ni 
Item No. 45a, added by Ordinance No. 4 of 19 


22 of 1924. 
, 8. 2 (2). 






Item No. 46, amended by Ordinance No. 4 of 1925, s. 2 (3). 
Item No. 49, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 22 of 1925. 
Item No. 50a, added by Order-in-Council No. 16 of 1928. 
Item No. 52, deleted by Order-in-Council No. 1 of 1928, 
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54. Vessels, including lighters, boats, canoes, and steam and other launches, 
with their necessary fittings and tackle, such as mast, oars, sails, anchors, 
chains, and the like, together with identifiable spare parts whether im- 
ported with the vessel or subsequently. 

55. Water tanks and vats, and ready-made spare parts therefor. 

57. Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographs, also philosophical and 
scientific apparatus and appliances brought by professional persons for 
their use exclusively and not for sale, gift, or exchange. 

Note :—References in this Schedule to the Colony include references to 
Ashanti, the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and the British 
Sphere of Togoland. 
Note :— 
Item No. 53, amended by Order-in-Council No. 16 of 1928. 
Item No. 56 deleted by Order in-Council No. 1 of 1928. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. (Section 11.) 


TaBLe or Export Dvurizs. 


Article. Rate of Export Duty. 
Cocoa ae Sea: oe _ wee a wee -- £1 38. 4d. per ton. 
Diamonds (rough and uncut diamonds which have been or 
shall be won from the earth within the Colony)... ... Ad valorem five per 
cent. 


Timber (if exported by sea or through any boundary water)... 2d. per cubic foot. 


FOURTH SCHEDULE. (Section 14.) 


Name of Ordinance. Number of Ordinance. 
The Customs Tariff Ordinance ... se ie Ese ees Chapter 130. 
The Cocoa Export Duty Ordinance... errs x Ree Chapter 131. 
The Diamond Export Duty Ordinance... Pes oe Sys Chapter 133. 
The Timber Export Duty Ordinance, 1921... is ae 7 of 1921. 


Passed in the Legislative Council this Thirty-first day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-four. 


D. B. STRATHAIRN, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 
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FOREWORD. 


No special observations or requests for information on definite 
subjects were made by the Permanent Mandates Commission as a 
result of its examination of the Report on the Administration of 
Togoland under British Mandate for the year 1928. 
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I.—GENERAL. 


Attached to the Report is a map of Togoland under British 
Mandate and of the adjacent portions of the Gold Coast, and of 
Togoland under French Mandate. Reference is also invited to the 
map accompanying the 1928 Report. The area of the British 
Sphere, which is the name used in the map, is approximately 13,040 
square miles, of which the southern section (Ho) covers 2,760 square 
miles. The following paragraphs contain a general description of 
the territory. 

2. Togoland under British Mandate lies between 6° 7’ and 11° 8’ 
N. latitude and 0° 27’ W. and 1° 15’ E. longitude. 


Mountains. 


3. The main mountain system is a continuation of the ridge 
which, commencing near Aburi in the Gold Coast Colony, runs in 
an easterly and then northerly direction (with a break through 
which the River Volta flows) right across the southern section as 
far as 8° 30’ N. This is a well-defined range with many outstanding 
peaks, the highest being about 3,000 feet above sea-level. To the 
west of this is a smaller ridge (the Kunja Plateau) with steep sides 
but with the top forming an undulating plateau. This extends 
from east of Wurupong northwards and ends about latitude 7° 35’ N. 
with a well marked peak known as Obogwa. Peaks on this range 
run up to 2,000 feet above sea-level. To the south of the ridge but 
north of the main range are numerous minor ranges and isolated 
hills. In the extreme north of the territory is the Gambaga Scarp 
which runs almost due east and west at about latitude 10° 37’ N. 


Rivers. 

4. The chief river flowing within the territory is the Oti with its 
tributaries the Mo and the Basa. Rising in French territory this 
river flows in a south-westerly direction and for a part of its course 
(from latitude 10° 16’ N. to 9° 25’ N.) forms part of the Eastern 
Boundary. Then it flows in a southerly direction through the 
middle of the territory, joining the River Volta to the south of the 
town of Kete Kratchi. The River Volta forms part of the Western 
Boundary of Togoland from about 6° 40’ N. to 8° 7’ N. Other 
fairly large rivers are the Asukoko, the Mo and the Daji or Abo. 
All these streams drain into the Volta. 


Vegetation. 


5. The southern portion of Togoland is mainly covered with light 
forest and scrub with occasional patches of elephant grass and park 
land. This continues as far north as Kete Kratchi, the forest for 
the most part following the mountain range up the Eastern Boundary 
and thinning to park land as the Volta is approached, after which 
the country gradually becomes more open, the forest disappearing 
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and giving place to the savanna type of vegetation typical of the 


- Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, but with belts of forest 


along the river valleys. 


II._STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 


6. The territory is administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast in accordance with the provisions of the Mandate dated 
20th July, 1922, granted to Great Britain. 


III.—_STATUS OF THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 


7. A native inhabitant of the territory holds the status of a 
* British-protected person, native of the mandated territory of 
British Togoland.” Under the terms of a declaration made by the 
British Government, the native inhabitants are exempted from any 
obligation to military service whether for the defence of the territory 
or otherwise. They enjoy, however, the like protection with respect 
to their persons and property in the territory and in British Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies as is accorded to British subjects. 


IV.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


8. In Appendix I to this Report will be found a complete list of 
the International Treaties and Conventions (General and Special) 
which have been applied to Togoland under British Mandate. No 
International Treaties or Conventions have been applied to the 
Gold Coast during the year which have not at the same time been 
applied to the Mandated Territory. 


9. Nationals of States members of the League of Nations are 
accorded full economic equality in the territory in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Mandate. 


V.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


10. In October, 1929, the Commissioners appointed by the British 
and French Governments to delimitate the boundary between the 
portions of Togoland placed under their respective mandates 
reported the completion of the work on which they, together with a 
technical staff of surveyors, had been engaged for nearly two years. 
The Commissioners’ Report now awaits the approval of the respective 
Governments before submission to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

11. The frontier separating the French and British Spheres of 
Togoland under Mandate was determined by the Milner-Simon 
Declaration signed in London on the 10th July, 1919. It was 
realized at the time that the necessity for slight modifications in the 





* This definition of the status of the inhabitants has been agreed to by the Perman- 
ent Mandates Commission. 
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frontier as thus determined might become evident in the process of 
delimitation and provision for such modifications was made in the 
Declaration itself, the first clause of Article 11 of which reads as 
follows :— : 

“It is understood that at the time of the local delimitation of the frontier 
where the natural features to be followed are not indicated in the above descrip- 
tion the Commissioners of the two Governments will, as far as possible, but 
without changing the attribution of the villages named in Article I, lay down 
the frontier in accordance with natural features (rivers, hills, or watersheds). 

“The Boundary Commissioners shall be authorised to make such minor 
modifications of the frontier line as may appear to them necessary in order to 
avoid separating villages from their agricultural lands. Such deviations shall 
be marked on special maps and submitted for the approval of the two Govern- 
ments. Pending such approval, the deviation shall be provisionally recognized 
and respected.” 

12. The Declaration was incorporated in the British and French 
Mandates for Togoland which authorized slight modifications in the 
Milner-Simon line by mutual agreement between the French and 
British Governments in the following terms :— 

“ This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual agreement between 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of the French 
Republic where an examination of the localities shows that it is desirable, either 
in the interests of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies in the Map 
Sprigade 1: 200,000 annexed to the Declaration to adhere strictly to the line 
laid down therein. 

“The delimitation on the spot shall be carried out in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Declaration. 

“ The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the exact description 
of the boundary line as traced on the spot: maps signed by the Commissioners 
shall be annexed to the report. This report with its annexes shall be deposited 
in the archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and one by the Government of the French Republic.” 


13. With the approval of the French and British Governments, 
the duties of the Commissioners were defined as follows :— 

(a) where no difficulty arose, to erect pillars ; 

(6) where slight modifications in the Milner-Simon line were 
desired by either party, to endeavour to arrive at an agreement 
and, if successful, to ere¢t pillars ; 

(c) where it was desired materially to alter the Milner-Simon 
line, to refer the matter to the Commissioner of the Republic 
at Lome and to the Governor of the Gold Coast for decision 
at the completion of the work. 


14, The Commissioners agreed to recommend the two following 
principal modifications in the Milner-Simon line :— 

(a) The land given to France by Article 41 of the 1919 
Declaration has been recognized as a part of the Gold Coast 
since the Ist July, 1890, the date of the Anglo-German Con- 
vention, and never formed a portion of German Togoland at all. 
It is therefore British and not Mandated Territory. The 
proposed boundary thus merely rectifies an error by adopting 
the old Anglo-German Boundary in the vicinity of Aflao. 
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(6) In 1920 a provisional exchange of territory was effected 
by mutual agreement between the Officer Commanding the 
British Forces, Lome, and the French Commandant, whereby 
a portion of the Akposso Division in the British Sphere of 
Togoland was to be administered by the French and a portion 
of the Adjuti Division in the French Sphere of Togoland was 
to be administered by the British for the time being. This 
arrangement was arrived at in order to avoid splitting the 
divisions, the Milner-Simon line leaving one-fifteenth of the 
Akposso Division in the British Sphere and one-sixth of the 
Adjuti Division in the French Sphere. The boundary proposed 
by the Commissioners confirms this arrangement and places 
the Akposso Division entirely in the French Sphere and the 
Adjuti Division wholly in the British Sphere. 


15. These two modifications of the Milner-Simon line, as well as 
others of minor importance, have received the approval of the 
Governor of the Gold Coast and the Commissioner of the French 
Republic, Lome. 


16. The work of the Commission was characterized throughout by 
a notable harmony of relations and by a readiness to accept reason- 
able adjustments, to which is largely due the agreed settlement of 
the provisional boundary. The work of the technical officers of the 
Commission was of a high standard. The frontier now delimitated 
measures approximately 997 kilometres and is made up as follows : 


Rivers... ane a ae 654 Kilometres. 
Watersheds ee eee Se 158 35 
Straight lines... wed 3% 185 % 


It will therefore be observed that over 80 per cent. of the frontier 
line is composed of natural features. The maps submitted with the 
Commissioners’ Report were produced by the Gold Coast Survey 
Department while the Report itself and the description of the 
proposed boundary were printed at Lome. 


17. For the purposes of administration, Togoland under British 
Mandate is divided into two sections, namely, a Northern Section 
which is under the supervision of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories, and a Southern Section over which the Com- 
missioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast exercises 
immediate control. Both these officers act under the directions of 
the Governor of the Gold Coast and are responsible to him for the 
good administration of their respective sections. 


18. Although, as has been indicated above, the administrative 
division of the Mandated Territory remains the same as hitherto, 
it may here be mentioned that Government has under consideration 
a proposal to alter the boundary between Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories in order to separate tribes with one form of organization 
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from those which have another, and to keep those with similar 
constitutions under the one administration: in other words, the 
proposal is to substitute a tribal for a physical boundary. 


19. As far as the Mandated Territory is concerned, the plan if 
carried out will entail the transfer of the small Divisions of Kratchi 
and Ntrubu and possibly Adele to the Ashanti Administration with 
the tribes in which they are connected both ethnologically and 
linguistically. The Kratchis were formerly vassals to the Asanti- 
hene (King of Ashanti) whom they served through one of his principal 
‘subordinate chiefs. The little Division of Adjati will not be affected 
by the alteration in the boundary : it will remain as at present under 
the Northern Territories Administration. 


20. The Northern Section comprises the area situated between 
the Anglo-French Boundary and the Eastern Boundary of Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast Colony. The 
Southern and Northern Boundaries are lines running along 7° 20’ 
and 11° 10’ N. latitudes respectively. It is divided into four 
administrative districts, viz. :—Kusasi (part of), Southern Mamprusi 
(part of), Eastern Dagomba, and Kratchi. The Southern Section 
consists of one District only which is administered by a District 
‘Commissioner with his headquarters at Kpandu, and an Assistant 
District Commissioner who resides at Ho. 


21. There has been no alteration during the year in the administra- 
tive staffs, which consist of 
6 District Commissioners. 
8 Second Division Clerks. 
2 Interpreters. 
2 Bailiffs. 
2 Messengers. 


The Commissioners in charge of the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi 
Districts have their headquarters at Bawku and Gambaga respec- 
tively, towns which are in the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, but the other four Commissioners have their headquarters 
and are entirely engaged in the Mandated Territory. The clerks 
in the Southern Section are natives of the Territory or of an Ewe- 
speaking district of the Gold Coast, but in the case of the Northern 
Section, there being no educated natives, the clerks are either 
Fantis or Gas from the coast towns, and they are consequently 
unable to converse with the people among whom they work, except 
as regards the Kratchis and Ntrubus who speak a dialect of Akan. 


22. It may here be noted that the Commissioner who will shortly 
take over substantive charge of the Eastern Dagomba District 
has acquired a sound knowledge of the language which enables him 
to converse fluently with the people and to dispense with inter- 
preters who cannot be relied upon owing to their venality. It is 
the policy of Government to encourage officers to learn the languages 


and customs of the people: to this end substantial bonuses are 
offered for real efficiency in a language and officers who are selected 
to take a course in anthropology during their leave have the expenses 
incidental to the course paid for them. 


23. No incident worthy of record occurred during the year in 
either the Kusasi or the Southern Mamprusi Districts, the inhabi- 
tants of which are peaceful and law-abiding, as is shown by the fact 
that only four criminal cases, and they not of a serious nature, arose 
in these two Districts. Their wants are few owing to their strong 
conservatism. Unlike many of the tribes in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast, they prefer to live in their own villages and 
live on what the country produces rather than go afield in search 
of adventure and wealth. 


24. The Kusasis, together with the mass of the people in the 
Mamprusi State of which they form a part, are not of the same 
origin as the ruling class. Prior to the advent of this ruling class 
which imposed its authority on the aboriginal inhabitants not by 
conquest but by peaceful penetration, the system of government 
obtaining among them was patriarchal in nature: legal sanctions 
were unknown as also were chiefs in the sense in which the term is 
now used : the fetish priest controlled the people under his immediate 
care by threats of the punishment which the spirits of their ancestors 
would inflict upon them if they continued their evil ways. Suddenly 
there arrived in the midst of these people, primitive in every respect, 
a few foreigners whose origin has not as yet been determined ; they 
possessed well-developed ideas of chieftainship and all that the word 
connotes. By their superior intelligence they gradually established 
for themselves a predominant position among the people, who soon 
learnt to regard them as their rulers. They did not, however, 
interfere with the fetish priests or seek to destroy their powers, 
but accorded them a prominent place in the system of government 
which they evolved in the process of time. Thus the constitution 
of the Mamprusi State may be said to be a happy blend of chief 
and priest rule which the administration will make every effort to 
preserve in its proper proportions when the time comes to grant to 
this State some measure of self rule. 


25, Recent investigations have shown that the rites and cere- 
monies performed at the enthronement of the Na (Head Chief) of 
Mamprusi are identical even in small details with those obtaining 
among the Ashantis. Further, the Mamprusis possess a golden 
stool, whereas among all other Northern Territory tribes a leather 
cushion is the seat of authority. How and when they came in 
contact with the Ashantis has not yet been definitely established, 
but the evidence collected up to the present tends to support the 
theory that a certain number of Ashantis enlisted as mercenaries 
under the Mamprusi ruling class and that it was from them that they 
learnt the Ashanti customs. 
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26. The Eastern Dagomba District is comprised of a part of the 
Dagomba State and the whole of Nanumba. The Na of Dagomba, 
who resides at Yendi in the Mandated Territory, is in the peculiar 
position of having the majority of his subjects and most of his 
important subordinate chiefs within the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast where they are at present administered as a separate 
district under the title of Western Dagomba. 


27. Theoretically, the Na has equal jurisdiction over all his 
subjects, but actually this is not so, for whereas Section 15 of the 
Northern Territories Administration Ordinance ordains that 
“ Native Tribunals shall exercise the jurisdiction heretofore exercised 
by them ” and lays down no limits, Section 9 of the British Sphere 
of Togoland Administration Ordinance restricts his jurisdiction to 
natives of the British Sphere and his power of punishment to a 
fine of £5. The anomaly created by these Ordinances will be removed 
probably by repealing the Sections quoted, and enacting an Ordin- 
ance to define and regulate the exercise of certain powers and 
jurisdictions by native authorities in the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast and the Northern Section of the Mandated Territory. 


28. In addition to the Dagomba people the Na of Yendi is also 
Paramount over the Konkombas, Nchumurus, and Chakosis who 
settled in Dagomba land. The villages of these three tribes are all 
situated within the Mandated Territory. 


29. The District Commissioners are at present engaged in codifying 
the Dagomba Customary Laws on land tenure, marriage, adultery, 
inheritance, and many other questions affecting the natives in their 
ordinary daily life, in order that they may, as far as possible, be 
incorporated in the draft Native Administration Ordinance, work on 
which has already been commenced. In some cases the Dagomba 
Customary Law does not accord with European ideas of justice and 
equity. For example, theft by a grandson or a nephew of a grand- 
father’s or uncle’s cattle is not regarded as a criminal offence. Again 
the punishment of immediate execution formerly imposed on an 
adulterous wife of the Na and her paramour will not be sanctioned 
by Ordinance. Inquiries are also being made with a view to ascer- 
taining the most practicable and at the same time the fairest 
method of providing revenue for the maintenance of the native 
administration. When these inquiries are completed, a conference 
will be held with the Na and his leading chiefs at which the con- 
stitution of the Dagomba State will be drawn up. 


30. Among the other measures which are being taken to pave 
the way for the re-establishment of native authority and for the 
eventual introduction of indirect administration in the Dagomba 
State, the most important is the education of chiefs’ sons and of 
natives desirous of working in one capacity or another under the 
native administration. In the Dagomba State the structure of 
indirect rule will have to be built up from the foundations. This in 
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the long run will prove an advantage, but the structure will for this 
reason take a longer time to complete than if there existed a frame- 
work of education and sense of organization. 


31. In the Eastern Dagomba District there is also the independents 
State of Nanumba akin to Dagomba ethnologically and linguistically. 
This little State differs from its larger neighbour in that it lies entirely 
within the Mandated Territory: So small is the area of this State 
and so few are its inhabitants that no system of native administration 
could prove effective there. It is hoped, therefore, that the Chief 
and his people will in their own interests ask to be incorporated in 
the Dagomba State, but no pressure will be brought to bear to 
compel them to do so. 


32. During the year the tranquillity of the Eastern Dagomba 
District has been unbroken save for two small affrays between 
Konkomba villages in the neighbourhood of the Franco-British 
Frontier. The first disturbance occurred in May during the perform- 
ance of a funeral ‘“‘ custom ”’ at Kuntja, when a man of this village, 
having picked a quarrel with a Botum man, shot at and wounded 
him with an arrow. Their friends immediately took sides and 
during the fracas which ensued nine men were wounded. The timely 
arrival of the District Commissioner put an end to the fight, and the 
subsequent enquiries resulted in eighteen Konkombas being each 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour for taking ~ 
part in the affray. 


33. The second disturbance took place in November when the 
villagers of Kuntuli attacked their neighbours at Tschegbani. The 
District Commissioner arrived on the scene within a few hours of the 
fight, only to find the inhabitants of Kuntuli decamping en masse 
over the border into the French Sphere, the village being only a 
few hundred yards from the international boundary, and conse- 
quently none of them has yet been arrested. Both these disturb- 
ances originated, as they all invariably do in Konkomba, in a quarrel 
over a woman. 


34. A description of the methods employed by the Konkombas 
in these inter-village fights which they appear to regard in the light 
of a national sport may prove of interest. They fight with bows and 
arrows, the latter tipped with strophanthus poison, and the conflicts 
appear to follow certain well-defined rules. They advance on each 

_ other over the open grass lands in two long lines, each man selecting 
an antagonist whom he stalks, making use of whatever cover the 
scrub affords until he is within range. He then shoots and runs 
back to cover. The fighting men are followed by a line of non- 
combatants, old men and women who carry pots of water, native 
medicine, and instruments with which to bathe and clean the wounds. 
As soon as a man is hit he at once drops out of the fight and makes 
for his particular attendants to have his wound cleaned and the 
antidote applied. Occasionally the flesh around the wound is cut 
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right out. The fight continues until one or the other side is tired ; 
but no close hand-to-hand fighting takes place. 


35. In the Kratchi District no disturbance of any kind occurred, 
which may be considered remarkable in view of the fact that it is 
comprised of tribes of entirely different origin and with laws and 
customs that have little in common. There are the Kratchis and 
Ntrubus who are akin to the Brongs of Ashanti and speak a dialect 
of Akan. Their tribal organization is similar to that found among 
the people of north-eastern Ashanti. Of the Adeles and Adjatis 
little is known at present, but they are thought to be of the same 
origin as the Konkombas. They inhabit the mountains in the 
Eastern Frontier of the District and are split up into petty chief- 
doms. The two remaining tribes, the Nchumurus and Nawuris, 
originally formed part of the old Kingdom of Gonja or Kagbanya. 
Their Chief, who resides at Kpandai, is also the keeper of the gate 
of Lepu on the Alfai side of the town of Salaga in the Eastern Gonja 
District of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and is by 
reason of this office the heir to the chiefdom of Kombi, one of the 
important divisions of the Gonja State. 


36. From the merely administrative point of view nothing of 
importance occurred in the Ho District in the year under review. 
In the report for 1928 mention was made of the scheme which had 

. been launched for the amalgamation of the sixty-eight mutually 
independent Divisions, some consisting of only one village, which 
comprise the Ho District. Despite a temporary set-back due to the 
dissolution of the one group which was formed towards the end of 
1928, fair progress may be said to have been made towards the 
general application of the scheme. For example, in the Ho area 
some twenty divisions are prepared to unite under the Head Chief 
of Ho as soon as the dispute with regard to the right of succession 
to this Stool is decided. The Chief of Kpandu has attracted to his 
‘Stool ten other divisions, but unfortunately in some instances their 
territories are separated by other intervening divisions which either 
desire to retain their independence or to join another group. 


87. Although certain stools, such as Kpandu, have earned reputa- 
tions for doughty deeds and acted as the leaders of other divisions 
in time of war, yet they cannot claim ever to have established a 
definite paramountcy over them. The position of a stool such as 
Kpandu vis-i-vis the other stools which served under it in time of 
war is that of primus inter pares only. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the problem which confronts the administration is not to 
reunite divisions which formerly owed allegiance to one paramount 
stool, but to persuade certain divisions to abandon their independence 
and place themselves under one or other of the historically important 
stools. 


38. A further obstacle to the ready amalgamation of divisions in 
the Northern part of the Ho District is to be found in the fact that 
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this area is populated by a veritable hotch-potch of tribes. There 
are people who claim to be and may be autochthonous; there are 
genuine Ewe tribes from Nuatsie; odd people with languages of 
their own who probably originated in Dahomey, and people who 
have been driven out of Ashanti and the Gold Coast and come east 
contrary to the usual line of migration. Clearly it is no easy matter 
to effect amalgamations between such varying elements. Further- 
more, amalgamations if they are to be really successful and perma- 
nent must be entered into voluntarily by the parties to them. For 
this reason the administration has taken no measures to compel 
divisions to unite but merely emphasizes the benefits in the way of 
increased jurisdiction which will accrue to them from amalgamation. 

39. During the year the Governor of the Gold Coast visited all 
the important towns in the Northern and Southern Sections of the 
Mandated Territory and held meetings with the chiefs and their 
people. He also inspected several of the schools in the Southern 
Section. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. 


Railways. 
40. There are no railways in Togoland under British Mandate. 


Roads. 

41. In the Northern Section much work has been done during the 
year in the way of substituting permanent bridges and culverts for 
the old wooden structures, with the object of rendering the roads 
passable at all times of the year. This object has been achieved 
with the Kratchi-Yendi road, which can now definitely be classified 
an all-weather road, and by next year it is hoped that the Kratchi- 
Kpandu road will be similarly completed, and that direct road 
communication between Yendi and Accra will be established. One 
of the latest type of pendulum ferries has been constructed at 
Kratchi by private enterprise, and the keeping up of direct com- 
munication with Kumasi has become correspondingly easier. It is 
anticipated that similar arrangements will be made for the two 
ferries on the Kratchi-Kpandu road next year. 

42. In the Southern Section much work has been done in the 
replacement of wooden culverts by cement pipes and in making all 
bridges permanent, again with the object of rendering all roads 
weather-proof. With few exceptions this has now been done. In 
addition during the year the following new roads were opened :— 

Jasikan-Borada ; Jasikan—Worawora ; Atonkor—Akaa. 
Large cacao areas are tapped by these. 
The total mileage of motorable roads is now 
Northern Section... na ... 382 miles. 
Southern Section ... sea we 218 
Total ... ies vee 595 
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Posts anD TELEGRAPHS. 


43. The various services of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were satisfactorily maintained throughout the year under review. 
Ho continues to be the centre for the circulation of all postal and 
telegraphic traffic in the Southern Sphere. The postal agencies, 
which total nine, inclusive of those at Kete Kratchi and Yendi in 
the Northern Sphere, are under the charge of clerks who are generally 
guaranteed by the chiefs but paid by Government. Four new 
agencies were opened during the year at Ve Deme, Jasikan, Awlime, 
and Kpuita, and at least three more will be opened early in 1930. 
The general business transacted at these agencies has exceeded 
expectations and the stocks of postal orders have in all cases had to 
be increased. The possession of a postal agency immediately lifts 
a village above the others in the neighbourhood. There is conse- 
quently great competition among villages for postal agencies and 
many amusing claims to commercial importance are received from 
villages of not more than fifty inhabitants. 


44. As Hohoe has now become the most important business 
centre in the Southern Sphere owing to its comparatively close 
_proximity to the Buem and other cacao-growing districts, as well as 
to Palime, whence the bulk of the cacao is transported by rail for 
shipment at Lome, it will be necessary in the near future to establish 
a departmental post office there to deal with the mails for that area, 
delivery of which is under the present system delayed by one or two 
days through their having to be sorted at Ho, before transmission 
to Hohoe. 


45. Mail services, both motor and carrier, were satisfactorily 
maintained throughout the year, although considerable difficulty was 
experienced in arranging a satisfactory contract for the regular 
conveyance of mails from Ho to Hohoe ag the passenger traffic 
between these two towns, on which the lorry owners principally 
rely for their profits, is small. If this difficulty continues, arrange- 
ments will be made for the Hohoe mails to be transported direct 
from Kpong in the Gold Coast along the main motor road. Of the 
five carrier services, four were maintained by the chiefs and this 
they did satisfactorily. 


Telephone and telegraph services exist between the Gold Coast 
and Ho and Palime. They were maintained without interruption 
throughout the year and were much used by the public. Repeated 
requests for the extension of these services (more especially for the 
telephone service) are received from the chiefs, who generally include 
in their applications offers to provide communal labour to carry out 
the unskilled labour such as the felling of trees along the route, but 
inquiries as to the probable traffic have shewn that the revenue 
would not be sufficient to pay for the additional staff which would 
be required. The claims of the Southern Sphere to be provided 
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with telegraphic and telephonic facilities will receive equal considera- 
tion with those of the few towns in the Gold Coast which still lack 
these services. 

46. The following are the statistics of the business transacted at 
the Ho Post Office during the period under review :— 


Value. 
£ 

Money Orders issued as ae ee .. 1,200 
Money Orders paid ... ets eS oe | 448 
Savings Bank Deposits... és ree ae 843 
Savings Bank Withdrawals koe ce aoe 7179 
Telegraphs ... ae = ma oe ae 324 
Telephones... ae eae MBS 110 
Parcels Post (Trade Charges) re ae fe 294 
Parcels Post (Customs Duty) aa oe 2? 55 
Parcels Post (Other Charges) ae or 38 


A cash-on-delivery parcels service was commenced in May, 1929, 
and the item of £294 represents the charges collected during eight 
months only of the year. 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 


47. Ten officers and 15 tons of Government stores and materials 
were transported from Kumasi and Tamale to Kratchi and Yendi 
for public works in the Northern Section. 


48. Thirty-six officers and 126 tons of Government stores and 
materials were transported from Accra to Ho, Kpevi, Dafo, Hohoe, 
and Kpandu for works in the Southern Section. 


VI—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


49, The statistics of revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
31st March, 1929, are given in Appendix IT. 


50. As observed in the Report for 1928, the method of administra- 
tion of the Mandated Territory as an integral part of the Gold Coast 
Colony makes it impossible to furnish exact statements of the revenue 
and expenditure properly attributable to the Territory under all 
items. It is, however, possible to furnish approximate actual totals 
in respect of certain items. The amounts of the other items are 
based either upon the ratios of the population or trade of the terri- 
tory to those of the Gold Coast. In the statements against each 
item there is an indication of the method by which the figures have 
been arrived at. 

51. The revenue for the year was £70,986 4s. 4d,, being a decrease 
of £65,690 6s. Od. compared with the gross revenue for the previous 
year. But the gross revenue for the previous year included adjust- 
ments in respect of Public Debt Charges and the share of the income 
derived from the investments of the West African Currency Board 
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amounting to a net sum of £71,776. In this connection reference is 
invited to paragraphs 39 and 40 of the Report for 1928. Deducting 
the above sum, the true revenue for the year 1927-28 was 
£64,940 4s. 1d. The revenue for 1928-29 therefore exceeded the 
true revenue for the previous year by £6,046 0s. 3d. The increases 
and decreases under each head of the revenue are explained in the 
Appendix, 


52. The expenditure for the year amounted to £71,205 0s. 7d., 
which is an increase of £5,202 10s. 9d. over that of the previous year. 
The main increases as compared with 1927-28 occur under the heads 
Political Administration (£1,435 11s. 4d.), Medical and Sanitation 
(£1,997 8s. 6d.), Agriculture (£1,201 16s. 2d.), and Forestry 
(£1,184 6s. Od.), and are generally speaking due to the expanding 
activities of the Departments named. The decrease under head 
Education is principally due to the fact that payments to schools 
in 1927-28 included grants earned in respect of the previous year. 
The bases of calculations of expenditure vary. Where it is possible 
to show the actual expenditure incurred within the Mandated 
Territory then the actual payments are given in the statement. 
Certain expenditure is not incurred in Togoland, e.g., the head- 
quarters administrative expenses of the various Departments of 
Government, and it has been agreed that the fairest way of apportion- 
ing these charges is on the proportion which the British Sphere 
population (187,959) bears to the population of the whole of the 
Gold Coast (2,112,002 excluding the mandated area). 


53. The question of establishing stool treasuries is still under 
consideration, but no active steps have been taken in this direction 
owing to the desirability of proceeding cautiously. In the Northern 
Section a stool treasury system should be preceded by the application 
of a Native Administration Ordinance to the Northern Territories, 
and in the Southern Section the re-grouping plan to which reference 
is made in paragraphs 36-38 supra is progressing along natural lines 
which do not arouse hostility among the chiefs concerned. 


54, Expenditure exceeded revenue during the period under review 
by the sum of £218 16s. 3d. 


VII—TAXATION. 


55. No direct taxes of any kind are imposed by Government 
other than fees for specific objects such as licences relating to motor 
vehicles, guns, and the sale of wine and beer and spirits, etc. 
Revenue is obtained by indirect taxation, but as trade is mainly 
local, the region cannot be said to be financially productive. The 
only increase made during the year in import duties is that on petrol 
from 6d. to 8d. per gallon, other sources of indirect taxation 
remaining unchanged. 
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VIII.—TRADE STATISTICS. 


56. As it is quite impossible to devise a scheme for ascertaining 
or estimating with any degree of accuracy the quantity and value 
of the trade between the Gold Coast and the Mandated Territory, 
no account being taken of the ultimate destination of goods imported 
through the Gold Coast ports, the statements given in the succeeding 
paragraphs relate, as in previous Reports, only to the trade passing 
through the Customs Stations on the Anglo-French boundary, and 
do not include specie. 


57. The figures are :— 











Imports. 
Article. Value. 
1928. 1929. 
3 ue 
Apparel... ae ae Aas 4,187 2,150 
Bags and Sacks... oe re 512 1,893 
Cement and Lime 43 2,322 2,188 
Cotton, manufactured piece goods 4,527 2,635 
Cotton, manufactured, other kinds 925 913 
Metals—Iron and Steel ... ae, 3,202 3,222 
Oil, illuminating ... aNs os 3,397 2,673 
Oil, motor spirit ... oss Bus 5,975 5,896 
ue ee eas or 819 156 
Provisions . ee a Fy 1,416 1,382 
Salt es nt Ga 2,566 2,731 
Sugar, refined Ses ae 2,082 1,614 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 3h 1,794 1,032 
Wine and Beer... ie a 1,692 1,169 
Other articles ree Ane «.. 27,690 19,905 
£63,106 £49,559 
Exports. 
Article. Value. 
1928. 1929. 
£ £ 
Cacao wee are neh «- 200,337 176,319 
Cotton oe wee See Ree 2,711 621 
Kola Nuts ... ie eee me 2.2276 1,307 
. Palm Kernels eee ue ies 5,176 6,836 
Palm Oil ... ane oy es 895 267 
Other articles Bee Nes aes 1,155 5,791 





£210,550 £191,141 
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The disparity in the value of “ other articles” as compared with 
the figures in the printed 1928 Report is due to the fact that re- 
exports of imported articles have been excluded from this year’s 
figures ; and to afford a clear comparison re-exports for 1928 have 
also been so excluded. 


58. From the above figures it will be seen that the value of goods 
imported over the frontier has decreased by £13,547 in comparison 
with the figures for 1928. This decrease is to be attributed to the 
fall in the price of cacao, which reduced the spending power of the 
people. It is gratifying to observe that the inhabitants of the 
Territory continued to purchase considerable quantities of house- 
building materials such as cement and corrugated iron sheets, and 
effected economies on their outlay on apparel and cloths. 


59. Although 323 tons more of cacao were exported across the 
Anglo-French Frontier in 1929 than in 1928, the value fell from 
£200,337 in 1928 to £176,319 in 1929, a decrease of £24,018. The 
average price paid for a ton of cacao was £31 as against £38 in 1928. 
There were also appreciable decreases in the value of cotton lint and 
palm oil exported, but the exports of kola show an increase of 
£1,031. 


60. As the great majority of the importers and exporters are 
illiterate, and the Preventive Officers, with the exception of the 
Collectors in Charge of Sections, are not trained Customs Officers, 
it will be readily understood that the value of the trade passing 
through the Customs Stations on the boundary is only approximate. 


61. As regards free imports, mention may here be made of the 
imports of locally-preserved fish from the French to the British 
Sphere of the Mandated Territory and of livestock and poultry. 
The quantity of preserved fish was 105,327 lb. and the declared 
value £1,851, while 6,664 birds and animals, valued at £4,101, 
passed through the Preventive Stations. 


62. The Anglo-French Frontier is divided for the purposes of the 
Customs Preventive Service into two sections, each under the 
control of a European Collector, who makes frequent inspections of 
all the Stations, of which there are sixteen in the Mandated Terri- 
tory. Prior to the year under review the southern section was 
supervised by the Collector whose headquarters are at Aferingba in 
the Gold Coast. This section, which extended from Aflao near 
Lome to Ashanti Kpinta, a distance of approximately 90 miles, was 
found to be too long for one Officer to supervise efficiently, and so 
an additional Collector was stationed at Honuta to take charge of 
the Stations on the frontier between the French and British Spheres 
of Togoland, those on the frontier between the French Sphere and 
the Gold Coast remaining under the control of the Collector at 
Aferingba. 
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63. There has been no change in the authorized strength of the 
African staff of the Preventive Service employed on the Anglo- 
French Frontier. It is as follows :— 
2 1st Class Superintendents. 
4 2nd Class Superintendents. 
16 3rd Class Superintendents. 
6 Sergeants. 
12 Corporals. 
27 1st Class Constables. 
58 2nd Class Constables. 


64. The Superintendents all possess a certain degree of literacy, 
and in this respect are the equals of the ordinary General Police, but 
joining the Preventive Service as 3rd Class Superintendents and not 
as Constables they lack the discipline which is necessary for the 
efficient performance of their duties. Care is taken in their selection, 
but despite this and the close supervision of their work by the Collec- 
tors, it is generally necessary to dismiss at least 25 per cent. of the 
number recruited each year. The constables are for the, greater 
part natives of the Northern Territories and are all illiterate. They 
are well reported upon for efficiency and honesty. The Preventive 
Service in the Mandated Territory cost £11,818 to maintain in 1929. 
Of this amount £8,565 represents the expenditure on personal 
emoluments. The pay of the men ranges from 2s. per diem for a 
2nd Class Constable to £220 per annum for a Ist Class Superintendent. 


65. Despite the lack of an efficient literate subordinate staff to 
which attention has been drawn in the preceding paragraph, the 
Preventive Service continued successfully to cope with the smugglers, 
who curtailed their activities towards the end of the year, partly on 
account of the increased vigilance of the constables but also to 
some extent owing to the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
people which resulted from the fall in the price of cacao. 


66. In 1929 the seizures totalled 215 as against 374 in 1928, while 
the number of persons convicted fell from 427 to 178. The penalties 
imposed amounted to £2,943. The following is a comparative 
statement of the principal seizures in 1928 and 1929 :— 


1928. 1929. 
Flintlock guns and Cap- oan iF we B82 30 
Gunpowder Sk ase +. 462 Ib. 29 |b. 
Lead bars ... hoy pe ap . 116 Ib. _— 
Spirits nee ee .. Ill gal. 18 gal. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ass ... 1,362 Ib. 129 Ib. 


67. If the figures given above are accepted as an indication of the 
extent to which smuggling has decreased, then it may reasonably 
be concluded that the measures taken to prevent smuggling have 
proved more effective or that the incentive to smuggle no longer 
exists. The former contention is in the opinion of the Collectors 
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justified, but the incentive, namely the appreciable difference 
between the price of spirits and tobacco in the territories under 
French and British Mandates still remains. 


68. To take the case of spirits first : the duty imposed on a reputed 
quart bottle of Geneva under the Gold Coast Customs Tariff Ordi- 
nance, which applies to the British Mandated Territory, exceeds by 
2s, 1d. the duty imposed in the French Sphere. The higher cost of 
transporting gin by motor lorry from Accra to Hohoe, when com- 
pared with the rates obtaining on the Lome—Palime Railway, makes 
the difference in the actual retail price in the two Territories even 
greater. The equalization of duty of spirits will alone remove the 
incentive to smuggle spirits across the frontier from the French 
into the British Sphere, the importation of which continues to be 
prohibited. ; 

69. Tobacco is the other commodity from which the smugglers 
especially derive financial profit. The difference in duty is such as 
to make the selling price of a case of 60 lb. £4 cheaper in the French 
Sphere. 


70. As was stated in the 1928 Report there is no transit trade as 
such and more careful inquiries show that of the articles imported 
from the French Sphere only a small portion is intended for sale in 
the Gold Coast. Livestock is the exception. The export of cacao 
from Peki and other parts of the Gold Coast to the French Sphere 
has decreased as the result of the change in the cacao card system 
which will be explained later. 


71. The amount of produce of the Mandated Territory recorded 
by the Department of Agriculture as transported into the Colony 
of the Gold Coast over the ferry at Senchi during 1929 was as 
follows :— 


Tons. Tons. 
Cacao Se we. 594 Corn ... Mee a 34 
Coffee wes yi 6} Yams...... 0 vee 7864 
Palm Kernels a 5] Cocoyams ... wae 67 
Palm Oil... ww. = 52 Wateryams ... Wis 5 
Oranges... Pn 9 3 Onions ye ave 1 
Plantains... ae 6 Capsicum... cae 14 
Garri oN vee 75 Groundnuts ... oe 75 
Kokonte _... w =—-50 Tigernuts... ae 14 
Beans eee wee B58 Calabashes (number) 26,402 


72. Cacao.—The amount of cacao exported across the frontier 
and recorded by the Preventive Service was 5,578 tons in 1929 as 
against 5,255 in 1928. 594 tons, or one-third of the cacao crossing 
the Senchi Ferry was also from Togoland, making a total export of 
6,172 tons. It should here be explained that the 1,237 tons given 
in paragraph 55 of the 1928 Report as the quantity of cacao passing 
over the Senchi Ferry in that year included cacao from the Peki 
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District of the Gold Coast. For purposes of comparison it would be 
fair to take one-third of this amount, i.e., 412 tons, as grown in the 
British Sphere.’ The production of cacao in Togoland would there- 
fore appear to have increased by 505 tons in 1929. This production 
should continue to increase during the next few years as the new 
areas, which have recently been planted with cacao, come into 
bearing. 

73. Cotton.—The export of cotton lint across the border was 
77,343 Ib., equivalent to approximately 35 tons of seed cotton as 
compared with 113 tons in 1928. This decrease of 78 tons may be 
attributed principally to the fall in the price paid by the merchants, 
23d. per pound of seed cotton being the average during the season, 
and also to the fact that many natives of the cotton-growing areas 
have secured land in the more fertile Buem District and are turning 
their attention to the cultivation of cacao which gives them a much 
better return for their labour. 


74. Palm Oil and Kernels.—The export of palm kernels was about 
the ‘same as in 1928. 


75. Food Crops.—One thousand tons of arable farm produce were 
carried across the ferry at Senchi for sale at Accra and Koforidua. 
The season was, however, unfavourable for the cultivation of corn. 


76. Cacao Card System.—The cacao card system, which was 
commented upon in the 1928 Report, did not prove satisfactory and 
had to be abandoned as it was found that the natives of the British 
Sphere applied to the French authorities for cards for amounts of 
cacao considerably in excess of what their farms actually produced. 
Having no knowledge of the applicants, other than that they were 
certified by our District Commissioners to be natives of the British 
Sphere, the French authorities issued cards in the order of the 
applications and to the limit of the amounts applied for. The surplus 
cards were then sold to the farmers in the Peki District of the Gold 
Coast, who thus benefited by the remission of the import duty of 
1,800 francs which the French Government allows on every ton of 
cacao imported into France from her own Colonies or from terri- 
tories under the Mandate. This remission of import duty the 
French Government had agreed to extend to Togoland under 
British Mandate and it was naturally annoying to the authorities 
in the French Sphere to realize that the scheme formerly in force 
allowed the Gold Coast farmer to profit by this concession, not 
infrequently to the loss of the natives of the British Sphere, some 
of whom failed to apply for their cards before the tonnage agreed 
upon for free import into France had been apportioned. 

77, In order that the natives of the British Sphere might retain 
the benefits accruing to them from the remission of the import duty, 
it became necessary to devise a simple scheme which would at once 
effectively prevent cacao from the Gold Coast being exported under 
cards into the French Sphere and not involve any large expenditure 
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in its administration. This problem presented considerable diffi- 
culty which it is hoped has been finally overcome by the adoption 
of the scheme outlined in the following paragraphs. 


78. The scheme depends entirely on the road system between the 
British and the French Spheres, cards, which are provided by the 
French Authorities, being issued to the driver of the motor-lorry 
carrying the cacao instead of to the farmer as formerly. The main 
cacao-growing area in the British Sphere lies in the northern part 
of the Ho District. Posts under the charge of clerks and literate 
policemen have been established on the main roads in this part of 
the District at points most suitable for controlling the export of 
cacao. There are six control posts, each under the charge of two 
reliable clerks. The latter inspect the cacao carried by these drivers 
who have entered from the Gold Coast, and issue cards to the drivers 
who shew that they are carrying cacao collected from the mandated 
area. 


79. The cacao grown in any particular area is carried back towards 
the Gold Coast to the nearest post on the main road and the lorry 
driver is there issued with a card for the amount of cacao on his 
lorry. Having received his card, the driver turns his lorry and takes 
his cacao into Palime, his card being checked at any post or 
Preventive Service Station he may have to pass through on his way. 
No driver arriving at a control post from the direction of the Gold 
Coast has a card issued to him, as the possibility is that the cacao 
on his lorry has come from the Gold Coast. 


80. Although the system would appear to be complicated, and is 
difficult to explain without the aid of the road map of Togoland, it 
works well in practice and has earned the approval of the French 
authorities and merchants. The extra cost of conveying cacao back 
to one of the posts is negligible when compared with the additional 
amount realized by the sale of it at Palime instead of at Accra. 


81. It has not yet been found possible to apply this system of 
control to the small amount of cacao, estimated at between 200 and 
300 tons only, which is grown in the neighbourhood of Ho. The 
Chiefs of the eight Divisions in that area were asked to submit lists 
of their farmers, to each of whom the District Commissioner issued 
two cards each for 30 kilos or 674 lb. There are obvious objections 
to this temporary measure, which it is hoped to replace during the 
next cacao season by a scheme based on the approximate production 
of each individual’s farm. 


82. The total expenditure on salaries and the provision of tempo- 
rary offices at the various posts amounted to £400 for the season. 
The cards were issued to the lorry drivers free but it is probable that 
a small charge per ton of cacao carried will be made in the 1930 
season. 
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TRADE IN THE NORTHERN SECTION. 


83. Apart from one store in Kratchi owned by a European, the 
trade of the whole of the Northern Section is in the hands of itinerant 
traders, for the most part Hausas and Yorubas, who carry their 
goods from market to market. The wants of the people are at 
present few, but the male inhabitants are obviously beginning to 
acquire a fondness for dress, as every year the number of those to be 
seen naked in public decreases. The same remark cannot be applied 
in the case of their womenfolk. 

84. The wealth of the individual is calculated by the number of 
cattle or sheep he possesses. Now that the country has been opened 
up with roads, a trade in these animals is gradually being developed 
under the guidance of the District Commissioners and the Veterinary 
Officers. Further, the foodstuffs sold in the Kratchi and Yendi 
Districts to traders from Kumasi and Tamale are gradually increasing 
in quantity and value. It is estimated that the money now in 
circulation in these two districts must be double that of three years 
ago, but even so the amount is small. 

85. In many of the markets in the Kusasi and Mamprusi Districts 
a system of barter still obtains, and cowries, each valued at between 
one hundredth and one sixtieth of a penny, are used. Presents to 
chiefs and payments to labourers are made in coins of small de- 
nominations. The tenths of a penny which the wealthier cacao 
farmers of the Gold Coast use in the place of washers when putting 
a corrugated iron roof on their houses, are in great demand among 
the Kusasis to whom they represent the cost of food for one day. 


IX.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION. 


86. The judicial organization of the Mandated Territory and the 
extent of the jurisdiction vested in the various Courts by the British 
Sphere of Togoland Ordinance of 1924 having been fully described 
in the Report for 1928, it is only necessary here to outline certain 
important amendments to this Ordinance which were enacted in the 
one case during the year under review and in the other immediately 
after its close. 

87. Under the Administration Ordinance as it stood, appeals from 
all judgments of Native Tribunals in the Southern Section lay to the 
Courts of the District Commissioners, who, it was found, had not 
sufficient time to deal satisfactorily with those affecting the owner- 
ship and possession of land. In order, therefore, to relieve the 
District Commissioners of this work and at the same time to bring 
the procedure governing the sequence of appeals in land cases in 
line with that obtaining in the Gold Coast Colony, the Administration 
Ordinance was so amended as to empower the Provincial Commis- 
sioner or the Deputy Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province of the Gold Coast to hear appeals in all causes and matters 
relating to land. The Court nominally remains that of the District 
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Commissioner but it must be formed by the Provincial Commissioner 
or Deputy Provincial Commissioner when sitting to hear appeals in 
land cases. Parties aggrieved by the decisions of the District 
Commissioner’s Court, when so formed, may appeal to the West 
African Court of Appeal, which was recently constituted and differs 
from the Full Court only in that Judges from the Gambia or Sierra 
Leone may be among its members. 


88. Following on to the introduction of the cacao industry, land 
in the Buem Division and in the other fertile parts of the Southern 
Section of the Mandated Territory rapidly increased in value and 
disputes as to its ownership arose either between head chiefs of 
adjoining Divisions or their subordinate chiefs. As the District 
Commissioners did not, under the Administration Ordinance, 
possess original jurisdiction in land matters, these disputes were 
taken before the Divisional Court at Accra where sums frequently 
exceeding the value of the land were spent in the payment of the 
fees of lawyers and other expenses. Protracted litigation has 
reduced one Division to a state of poverty from which it will not 
recover for three years at the least. 


89. Acting on the representations of certain of the chiefs and 
clearly in the interests of the people as a whole, the Governor decided 
to amend the Administration Ordinance so as to effect the following 
purposes :— 

(a) to confer on District Commissioners’ Courts jurisdiction 
in land cases in which the parties are head chiefs or chiefs 
belonging to different Divisions ; 

(b) to confer on a Headchief’s Tribunal exclusive jurisdiction 
in all causes and matters, in which both parties are natives of 
the British Sphere, relating to land in such Headchief’s Division; 

(c) to make similar provision in the case of a Chief’s Tribunal 
in respect of land in such Chief’s Sub-Division ; 

(d) to make provisions for appeals 

(i) from the District Commissioner’s Court in its 
original jurisdiction to the Provincial Commissioner’s 
Court ; 

(ii) from the Provincial Commissioner’s Court to the 
West African Court of Appeal ; 

(iii) from the District Commissioner’s Court when pre- 
sided over by the Provincial Commissioner or the Deputy 
Provincial Commissioner (as explained in paragraph 87 
above) to the West African Court of Appeal ; 

(iv) to authorize the Divisional Court to transfer to the 
District Commissioners’ Courts or to the Native Tribunals 
land cases properly triable by them ; 

(v) to prohibit legal practitioners fr om. appearing in any 
land case until it has reached the West African Court of 
Appeal. 
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90. The judicial statistics for the various administrations are as 
follows :— 
(a) Norruern SECTION. 


Chief Commissioner’s Court. 


Criminal Cases .. as RS ee | 
Prowicial Comatimonee 8 eure 
Criminal Cases .. e jon ok 
District Caniaoaa 8 ious 
Offences 
against Praedial Other 
District. the person. Larceny. Offences. Sanitary. Total. 
Kusasi see eee ares owes _ pared 
Southern Mamprusi aoe 4 —_ —_ _ 4 
Eastern Degombe:.: a 30 ll 45 23 109 
Kratchi... oe oie ll 9 25 _ 45 


From the abet it will be observed that the inhabitants of the 
Northern Section are peaceful, law-abiding, and happy. 


(6) SourHErN SEcTIon. 
District Commissioner’s Court. 


1928. 1929, ° 
Criminal Cases... eee ws we 478 592 
Summary Cases ... ee oe ws. 478 413 
Committals see os oe ose _ 4 
Sanitary Cases... ee ees ee 17 175 
Civil Cases ve as ae — 64 107 
Inquests ... Ae - Nee 19 29 


This shows an increase on fest year, but is not due to any general 
increase of crime. The Police have been augmented and as a result 
more motor traffic offences are brought before the Courts. Civil 
cases have lately shown an increase, which is due to the firms 
exercising a more rigid control over the system of issuing cash 
advances to buyers. 

Native Tribunals. : 
1928. 1929. 


Appeals applied for Be 308 age 12 23 
Appeals granted ... aes va Ane 12 23 
Appeals refused... ro 1a 16 a aa 
Appeals not taken up... ss oe 1 4 
Appeals referred back to Chiefs. ves ot a= 
Appeals pending . PA ae eee _ 2 
Appeals heard... eh As EON ll 17 
Judgments upheld a8 bee 7 10 
Judgments reversed a 4 7 
Application by Chiefs for enforcement ‘of 42 36 
judgments. 
Judgments enforced ay oe A 42 32 
Judgments not enforced ... _— 4 
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There is therefore an increase over 1928 in the number of appeals. 
The tribunals on the whole are working well. There are, of course, 
numerous complaints against tribunal judgments but these are in 
many cases not supported by facts and are not carried to an appeal. 
The complainants in these cases realize that their attempt to hood- 
wink the appellate Court has failed, and are quite content to meet 
the penalty imposed. 


X.—POLICE. 


91. As was foreshadowed in the Report for 1928, the Northern 
Territories Constabulary, a semi-military force with no knowledge 
of police duties, was disbanded during the year and most of the 
men absorbed in the Gold Coast Police Force after a period of 
training at Accra or other depots. The police are unarmed except 
when on guard or engaged in escorting specie or convicted prisoners 
from one station to another. There was no occasion upon which 
their services were required to quell a disturbance. The two 
affrays which occurred between certain Konkomba villages and to 
which reference has already been made were stopped by the District 
Commissioner without police assistance. 

92. The following was the strength and distribution of the police 
on the 3lst December, 1929 :— 


SouTHERN SECTION. 
Ho. 
1 Superintendent (African). 
1 Sergeant. 
15 other ranks. 
Total ... 17 


Kpandu. 
1 Superintendent (African). 
1 Sergeant. 
13 other ranks. 
Total a. =15 


NorTHERN SECTION. 
Yendi. 
1 Sergeant. 
21 other ranks. 
Total ... 22 


Kete Kratchi. 
1 Sergeant. 
12 other ranks. 
Total ... 13 


Total ... 67 
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These figures when compared with those for 1928 show an increase 
of two in the Southern Section but a decrease of eleven in the 
Northern Section where 46 men of the Northern Territories Con- 
stabulary were formerly stationed. The police at Gambaga and 
Bawku are responsible for maintaining order in those portions of 
Togoland under the British Mandate which for administrative 
purposes are regarded respectively as part of the Southern Mamprusi 
and Kusasi Districts of the Northern Territories. The stations 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph are under the control of, and 
periodically inspected by, European Police Officers with their head- 
quarters at adjacent stations in the Gold Coast Colony or the 
Northern Territories, but for all immediate duties the detachments 
are supervised by the District Commissioners concerned. The 
health of the police has been good and a high standard of conduct 
and discipline has been maintained. It is very satisfactory to record 
that the police enjoy the good will of the people and the ready 
co-operation of the chiefs despite the fact that of the 67 stationed 
in Togoland only two were born in that Territory, the remainder 
being natives of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti or the Northern 
Territories. 


93. The 1929 statistics for the Southern Section show a slight 
decrease in comparison with 1928 in the number of criminal offences 
reported to the police. There were three cases of murder and 49 of 
wounding, but contraventions of the Motor Traffic Ordinance account 
for over 50 per cent. of the prosecutions. The records for the 
Northern Section were only kept from the lst April, 1929, the date 
of the absorption of the Northern Territories Constabulary in the 
Gold Coast Police. Excellent relations exist between the French 
police authorities and ours. 


XI—PRISONS. 


94. The four prisons in Togoland under British Mandate are 
situated at Yendi, Kete Kratchi, Kpandu, and Ho, each of which 
towns is a District or a Sub-District Headquarters. 

The prison at Ho is a well-constructed stone building but the 
other three prisons are built of ‘‘ swish” or sun-dried bricks with 
roofs of thatch or corrugated iron sheets. 


95. The number in the prisons at the beginning and at the end 
of the year and the daily averages were as follows :— 


Number in prison on 

Station. Daily average. lst Jan., 1929. 1st Jan., 1930, 
Yendi ... ane eee ove see 9.2 1 6 
Kete Kratchi... re a ae 2.61 3 3 
Kpandu eee ed tele bos 14.63 3 9 
Ho... oe eee oes ee 17.81 26 17 
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96. As is shown by the following “ daily average of prisoners on 
the sick list return,” the health of the prisoners has been excellent. 
This may be accounted for by’the fact that they receive regularly 
at fixed hours an ample supply of good food of the kind to which 
they are accustomed and generally live under healthier conditions 
than they do when at liberty. Sick prisoners are placed under the 
care of a Government Medical Officer or of a Dispenser should the 
Medical Officer be absent from the Station. 


Daily Average on Sick List. 
Yendi ave oo Bs Sse wee Nil. 
Kete Kratchi ae ae ae ws Nil. 
Kpandu ... a on ae ie Nil. 
Ho ... oe ne ate ise ia 2 


97. Except at Ho and Kpandu, where there are small prison 
farms under cultivation, the prisoners are employed entirely on 
conservancy and general sanitary work in the Stations. Those on 
whom sentences of more than six months have been imposed are 
transferred to one or other of the Central Prisons in the Gold Coast 
where they have an opportunity of learning trades suited to their 
ability. 


XII.—_DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 
98. No armed forces are maintained in the territory for its defence 
against aggression. 
XIII—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


99. The importation, sale, and carrying of arms and ammunition 
are regulated by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, which 
is based on the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye of 1919. 


100. The number of fire-arms licensed and the quantity of gun- 
powder, percussion caps, and cartridges issued in the years 1928 
and 1929 are as follows :— 


ARMS. 





| 
Pinte Guns.) Cap Guns. | Shot Guns. | Air Guns. 
| 








1928. | 1929. 1928.1 1929. | 1928,' 1929.) 1928, 1929. 




















| 
| | 
Northern Scction.. | 102 R6 20 _— 7 —_ _— _ 
Southern Section... | 72 11,852 dT | 2,621 | 32 123 3 | 20 
Totals... | 174 | 1,938 | 
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AMMUNITION. 





| Gunpowder | Percussion Caps.| Cartridges. 





i | pe . 
1928. | 1929. | 1928. | 1928. | 1928. | 1929. 


1 i 





\ 
Northern Section «+ | 18,000 | 15,300 | 35,000 \ 20,250 =_ _ 
| 
Southern Section we i 9,054 | 14,470 | 76,000 | 147,280 | 10,450 8,850 











Total oe ws, 27,054 | 29,770 | 111,000 | 167,530 | 10,450 | 8,850 





101. The figures for cap and flintlock guns show the number of 
licences issued during the year, and the large increase of the 1929 
over the 1928 figures is due to the change-over to the new system, 
whereby every gun is required to be licensed once only, for a fee of 
£1, instead of yearly, as hitherto, for a fee of 2s. 6d. 


XIV.—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


102. The social conditions of the inhabitants of the Southern 
Section improve side by side with the development of the country 
and the increase in their material prosperity. Their wealth, derived 
mainly from the export of agricultural produce, is used by them to 
build houses and generally to better the conditions under which 
they live. They are by nature a contented and a peaceful people, 
very responsive to any effort made in their behalf, and quick to 
co-operate. Led by their chiefs, they show a genuine desire to 
improve their towns and to build roads, schools, and markets. 
There is even a spirit of competition between the various towns and 
villages, each trying to do better than its neighbour. 


103. Moral conditions also are improving although some chiefs 
continue to complain that the women in their towns are unwilling 
to marry and settle down and that this leads to immorality. Many 
of them wish Government to approve by-laws making it an offence, 
punishable by a fine, for women to refuse to marry. This refusal to 
marry is due in part to the treatment which the women receive from 
their husbands: they therefore find that by remaining unmarried 
they can lead a far more pleasant existence. The women of the 
Southern Section undoubtedly have a bad reputation : they form a 
large percentage of the prostitutes in the Gold Coast towns and make 
no attempt to hide their profession when giving evidence before the 
Courts. They may be regarded as unmoral rather than immoral. 
Improvement in this respect can only be gradual : education and the 
general advance of the people will inevitably do away with such a 
state of affairs. 
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104. In contrast to the women of’ the Southern Section, the 
women of the tribes in the Northern Section maintain a high standard 
of morality. They marry shortly after reaching the age of puberty 
as also do the men. In fact it is regarded as a disgrace for an adult 
of either sex to remain unmarried. As a result venereal disease is 
practically unknown among them and in the few cases that have 
come to the notice of the Medical Officers the disease has generally 
been contracted outside the Northern Section. Polygamy is prac- 
tised throughout the Mandated Territory. The number of wives 
which a man may have is limited only by his wealth. 


105. Conditions in the Northern Section are still very primitive 
although the men are beginning to take an interest in clothes as 
also are the Dagomba women. The Kusasi women, on the other 
hand, have as, their only covering bunches of leaves suspended from 
‘a leather girdle, but even in the matter of leaves the dictates of 
convention hold sway. There are the right and the wrong leaves 
for certain occasions. For example, only widows may wear the 
leaves of the shea nut tree without incurring criticism. Many a 
disturbance has originated in a married woman wearing the leaves 
of the shea nut tree as an indication to her husband that she desires 
a change and wishes him to remove himself to another world. Such 
is the method employed by the Kusasi women to make known to 
their neighbours that they seek divorce from their husbands on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper. 

106. Every year witnesses a remarkable improvement in the 
standard of the houses built in the Ho District where the natives 
have acquired considerable wealth from the cultivation of cacao and 
food crops, but in the Northern Section the houses are of the same 
primitive design and structure that they were before the country 
came under the control of a European Government. The rooms are 
round in shape and for the most part have flat mud roofs ; they are 
joined together with walls about five feet in height and the only 
ventilation is through the doors leading to the compound to which 
there is one main entrance. The compounds vary in size according 
to the rank of the owner and except in a few towns are built out of 
arrow’s reach of one another. 


107. The natives of the Northern Section are expert agriculturists. 
This may be said more particularly of the people of the Kusasi 
District where the land is barely sufficient to meet their require- 
ments. They have learnt the art of intensive cultivation and 
understand the necessity for planting crops in a certain rotation 
so that the soil may retain its fertility. Apart from agriculture the 
only other industry is the manufacture of hoes, spears, and arrow 
heads from the iron ore which they smelt. 


108. Skilled artisans such as masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
now motor mechanics, are to be found in most towns in the Southern 
Section, the natives of which show a remarkable aptitude for all 
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forms of handicraft. The only ivory carver in the Gold Coast and 
the Mandated Territory resides at Kpandu. They cannot, however, 
be regarded as good agriculturists principally because there is no 
necessity for them to be, in that the cultivation of cacao and food- 
crops in so fertile a soil does not demand any great care or physical 
exertion. 


XV.—CONDITIONS AND REGULATION OF LABOUR. 


109. The local conditions and laws affecting the supply and 
employment of labour were fully dealt with in the 1927 Report. 
The supply is adequate: not only are local economic needs filled 
but a surplus is also available for temporary work in the Gold Coast 
Colony during the cacao season. 

110. No labour is recruited from the Mandated Area either by 
Government or by private employers, and none is recruited to the 
territory from outside sources. 

111. The local labour employed by Government Departments 
during the year was as follows :— 

(a) In the Kratchi District the total number of carriers and 
labourers employed was 468, and the number of labour days 
10,500. These figures include a permanent gang of nine engaged 
on sanitation work. Carriers are usually employed for short 
journeys only and do not sleep away from their village. The 
rate of pay varies from 6d. to ls., according to the length of the 
journey or the nature of the work the men are employed on. 

(6) In the Eastern Dagomba District the following were 
employed by the officials mentioned :— 

Number. Labour Days. 


District Commissioner ise 337 10,110 
Medical Officer aoe en 18 6,400 
Agricultural Officer ... a 50 15,000 


In Yendi, and some of the larger towns, the Dagombas 
employ casual labour for working in the farms, the usual rate 
of pay being 6d. per day or 6d. per unit of work, when the 
piece-work system is used. Free housing, food and water is 
given in addition to this. 

(c) In the Southern Mamprusi and Kusasi Districts no labour, 
other than a few carriers, has been employed. 

(d) In Kpeve the Agricultural Investigational Station 
employed an average number of 161 labourers during the year, 
with wages averaging 18.4d. daily. The average number of 
hours of work per week was 48. 

In addition to these, the Public Works Department employed 
830 at an average rate of 1s. 6d. per day as unskilled labourers. 
A number of artisans were also employed by the Public Works 
Department at varying rates of pay. 
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XVI.—LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 


112. The freedom of exercise of all forms of worship and religious 
instruction is assured throughout the territory, and no restrictions 
have been imposed. No restrictions have been imposed on mission- 
aries who are nationals of States not members of the League of 
Nations. 

As an instance of the conditions obtaining in respect of religious 
worship, a short memorandum written by a Missionary is appended : 

“ The religious education of Protestant Christians has been provided for by 
the Ewe Presbyterian Church, formerly known as the Bremen Mission. All 
school children have regular religious instruction daily, in addition to the Sunday 
and other Church Services. There is no limit to freedom in these matters, 
non-Christians being admitted without any restraint or compulsion. All such 
instruction is given by persons carefully chosen and trained with a view to 
character as well as mental ability. The teachers, who include some women, 
with few exceptions undergo a course of four years’ training in the Akropong 
College of the Gold Coast Presbyterian Church. 

“ The welfare and training of women and girls has been kept in view in school 
and community. While the Roman Catholic Sisters take responsibility for 
medical welfare in Kpandu District, a qualified woman doctor, wife of one of 
the Presbyterian missionaries, has given devoted service over the wider area from 
time to time, with encouraging results in winning the people’s confidence and in 
securing a more intelligent regard for the laws of hygiene. This doctor’s pamph- 
let on the care of children, which has had a wide circulation in English, is now 
being translated into the Ewe language to reach the wider public of this and of 
the French Mandate. 

“* The best literature has been brought within the reach of the increasing num- 
ber of teachers and scholars who have now the ability as well as the means and 
desire to make use of it. The gradual formation of a healthy public opinion 
can be traced, and a wider interest in local, national and international affairs, 
promoted by the study of such books, as well as through the Press, the Gold 
Coast Teachers’ Journal and the generous opening of Achimota College library 
on easy terms. The old vernacular literature is being revised and reprinted in 
the new script, while the preparation of new books for Church and School has 
begun.” 


XVII.—EDUCATION. 


113. Since for administrative purposes the Mandated Territory is 
divided into the Southern and Northern Sections, and since education 
in each of these sections has reached very different stages of progress, 
each section will be dealt with separately. 


114. In the Southern Section there are three Missions possessing 
Schools, the Ewe Presbyterian Church, the Roman Catholic Mission, 
and the International Faith Tabernacle (or First Century Gospel 
Mission). The following table shows for the past two years :— 

(a) the numbers of Assisted and Non-Assisted Schools of each 
Mission, 

(b) the number of teachers, both certificated and uncertifi- 
cated, 

(c) the enrolment of boys and girls, 

(d) the amount of grants awarded by Government, and 

(e) the amount of school fees collected. 
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115. From the above table it will be observed that by far the 
largest number of schools belongs to the Ewe Presbyterian Church. 
Each column of the table will now be amplified. 

116. The total number of schools has increased since 1928 by 
only four, whereas the number of Assisted Schools has risen from 
twenty-five to fifty-three, an increase of twenty-eight. The Non- 
Assisted Schools show a decrease of twenty-four, the discrepancy of 
four being explained by the splitting of existing Assisted Schools 
into separate sections. It will therefore be seen that although 
during the past year few new schools have been opened, the Missions 
have consolidated their positions and will now be able to extend their 
activities without impairing the efficiency of existing schools. It 
is anticipated that in 1930 several new infant schools will be opened 
in places where there is sufficient demand. In some villages, school 
buildings, built in accordance with the type plans of the Education 
Department, have already been erected and equipped, and to these 
places teachers will be appointed as soon as they become available. 
The number of schools is of course mainly controlled by the number 
of qualified teachers available to staff them. 


117. During the year, the number of teachers has increased by 
six certificated and five uncertificated. Considerable difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining women teachers. The majority of the 
certificated male teachers at present in the mandated area are 
untrained or only partly trained, being members of the former 
German Missions who have continued their work since 1914 and 
taken advantage of the privilege accorded them to sit for the Gold 
Coast Teachers’ Examinations. The older ones among these men 
have been awarded Honorary Certificates. By these means the 
position of the large number of uncertificated teachers in the British 
Sphere of Togoland at the introduction of the Education Ordinance 
of 1925 on the Ist January, 1927, has been regularized, and from 
this the extent of the sympathetic understanding between the 
Missions and the Education Department during the period of 
transition can be gauged. Newly-appointed teachers now undergo 
a four years’ course at a Training College for Teachers and in addi- 
tion to this some undergo a theological course of one year’s duration. 
From twelve to fifteen students from the Ewe Presbyterian Schools 
are admitted each year to the Presbyterian Training College at 
Akropong in the Gold Coast Colony, whilst four or five Roman 
Catholic Mission Students have in the past been accepted annually 
for training at the Government Training College at Achimota. Of 
these rather more than 50 per cent. are appointed to schools in the 
Mandated Area. No training college exists for women teachers, 
but a number of girls have been accepted as student teachers at 
Achimota, where they gain valuable experience for use on their 
return to local schools. Other girls receive training as teachers in 
the Roman Catholic Convent at Cape Coast, but the scope of this 
institution is extremely limited. A scheme to provide a Roman 
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Catholic Training College for Teachers at Bla in the Mandated 
Area, towards which Government proposes to award a grant of 
50 per cent. of the cost of the buildings, is making progress, but it is 
doubtful whether any students can be accepted for training during 
1930. When vacancies occur in school staffs for which there are 
no certificated teachers available, temporary untrained and un- 
certificated teachers are enrolled on a Provisional List of Teachers, 
which is maintained in conjunction with the Register of Teachers, 
and if any of these show signs of promise they are granted the 
privilege of sitting at an external Teachers’ Examination and so 
qualifying for admission to the Register of Teachers as certificated 
teachers. During, 1930 the number of certificated teachers should 
increase, whilst the number of uncertificated teachers should remain 
stationary or show a slight decrease. 


118. The enrolment in the schools of the Mandated Area shows a 
total increase of 472 over 1928, with an average attendance in the 
case of the Ewe Presbyterian Church Schools of 2,042 or 91-6 per 
cent., and in the case of the Roman Catholic Mission Schools 758 
or 92-9 per cent. This is very satisfactory. The number of girls 
attending school increased from 603 in 1928 to 680 in 1929. 


119, The following table shows the enrolment figures for 1929 in 























greater detail. 
ee es ree 
| Assisted Schools. j Non- Assisted Schools. 
Mision. Standards. Infants. Standards. | Infants. 
| ae eon. 
Hale. | Female.; Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.’ Male. | Female. 
Ewe Presbyterian | 543 84 968 | 430 _ — 168 41 
Church. | | 
i | 
Roman Catholic 272 1 | 335 | 74 _ — | 104 12 
Mission. ' i 
International Faith; — | — | — | — | ai 3 t 17 
Tabernacle. | 
Total | g16 i 103 | 1303 | 504 | 21 | 3 24 | 70 
| 4 | 

















These figures serve to indicate that not only is the demand for 
education steadily increasing, but that, in spite of the provisions 
of the Education Ordinance which limit the sizes of classes, this 
increased demand is being met. 


120. It is, however, in the matter of grants that the most sub- 
tantial increase is shown. In 1928 the total number of Assisted 
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Schools was 25 earning a total grant of £4,106 6s. 8d., whereas in 
1929 the number of Assisted Schools increased to 53 and the total 
figure for grants to £6,627 14s. 5d., an increase of 28 in the number 
of Assisted Schools and of £2,521 7s. 9d. in the amount of grant. 
£2,085 5s. 8d. of this increase is due directly to the numbers of schools 
added to the Assisted List in 1929, but it should be remembered 
that by far the greater number of schools so added are small village 
schools containing only Infant Classes and one teacher. This 
explains the comparatively large number of schools responsible for 
the increase in grant. In addition to grants paid in respect of the 
salaries of the African teachers in schools, grants are also paid in 
respect of the salaries of one African and one European Missionary 
Supervisor of Schools, and in respect of students from the Mandated 
Area attending the Training College in the Colony; but as the 
services of all these do not lie wholly within the Mandated Area the 
figures have not been included in the statistics incorporated in this 
Report. Neither do these figures include the cost of training a 
number of boys in the Trade and Technical Schools in the Colony. 


121. The amount of school fees collected continues to increase, 
and for 1929 the total is almost double that for the preceding year. 
This, together with the increased enrolments, provides ample evi- 
dence that the value of education is appreciated and that it is gladly 
paid for. 


122. During 1929 the reorganization of the educational system of 
the British Sphere, made necessary by the Education Ordinance of 
the Gold Coast (No. 21 of 1925) and the Rules thereunder, was 
completed and the success attendant upon this reorganization is 
reflected in the large number of schools which were, for the first 
time, considered worthy of Government assistance and in the in- 
creased grants awarded to schools already on the Assisted List. As 
has already been stated earlier in this Report few new schools have 
been opened during the past year, but now that the Missions have 
consolidated their positions they will be able to extend their activi- 
ties without prejudicing the efficiency of existing schools, and it is 
anticipated that in 1930 a few new infant schools will be opened in 
places where there is a demand for them. In several villages school 
buildings and equipment already exist. 


123. There are no schools specially for girls in the mandated area 
and as there are only two women teachers, both of whom are un- 
certificated, girls have, for the most part, to receive the same 
kind of education as boys. Domestic Science (including needlework, 
cooking, laundry work, and housewifery) is, however, taught in 
most junior and senior schools, usually by the wife of one of the 
teachers, who may herself be an ex-teacher. Female education is 
encouraged, and special attention is given to it as far as possible by 
the organizers of female and infant education, but until there is a 
more efticient staff of women teachers little can be done. It has 
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already been noted earlier in this Report that considerable difficulty 
is experienced in finding women who will accept teaching as a 
career for any great length of time and in many districts there 
continues to be great reluctance on the part of parents to send their 
daughters to school. 

124. The type of teacher at present at work in the schools of the 
Mandated Area, although untrained or at best only partly trained, 
is not inefficient, and individual teachers have shown both indepen- 
dence and resource. To assist teachers in their work and to keep 
their methods up to date Refresher Courses are held at Achimota, 
and in July, 1929, a special Refresher Course was held at Ho for 
teachers in Togoland. 


125. A Teachers’ Journal is published four times a year by the 
Education Department and distributed free of charge to teachers. 
It has proved of considerable value especially to teachers in out- 
station schools, who otherwise have little opportunity of benefiting 
from any interchange of ideas. The Gold Coast Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has branches in different districts and frequent meetings are 
held at which teachers discuss questions affecting their own status 
and the general progress of their schools. These also have proved 
of value. 


126. The careers of pupils after leaving school continue to receive 
attention, and it is very pleasing to note that the number of boys 
who are prepared to do manual work after passing Standard VII 
is on the increase. Some boys are absorbed by the Training Colleges 
for Teachers, the Agricultural and Forestry College at Kumasi, the 
Trade and Technical Schools of the Colony, and the Medical Depart- 
ment, whilst a number are accepted each year by trading firms for 
employment as clerks. But at present infant pupils are in the 
majority and a comparatively small number of children are given 
a senior school education. 


127. It is very evident that through judicious encouragement the 
interest of the adult population in education and in the work of the 
schools is increasing. The local congregations have accepted as 
part of their duties the construction of school buildings and furniture 
and their maintenance in good repair. They indicate their opinions 
as to the subjects which should be taught ; they show their apprecia- 
tion of public displays by the school children and take an active 
part in the tree planting ceremonies on Arbor Day and in the 

“construction of school gardens. Furthermore, by paying the 
increased school fees without question they show their appreciation 
of the value of education and of the fact that what is worth having 
is worth paying for. 

128. A typical example of that keenness to afford their children 
increased facilities for higher education which obtains among the 
people in the Southern Section is furnished in the case of the Head 
Chief of Gbi, a former teacher, who has recently completed at a cost 
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of over £500 the first portion of a boarding-school which he and his 
people have undertaken to erect and partially to equip for the 
Ewe Presbyterian Mission entirely at their own expense. Other 
chiefs are equally helpful in maintaining school buildings in a good 
state of repair. 

129. With regard to education in the Northern Section the 


Superintendent of Education reports as follows :— 

“In the northern portion of the Mandated Area adjacent to the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast there is no school, and as yet practically no demand 
for education. In the southern portion, at Kete-Kratchi, the small school run 
by the Roman Catholic Trans-Volta Mission, rebuilt on approved lines with 
Government asasistance and partly equipped by Government, has had an 
enrolment of 30 pupils throughout the year. There is only one certificated 
teacher, under a Dutch Priest-in-Charge. Infant work only is attempted and 
practical work includes gardening, mat-weaving, rope, broom, and hat-making. 
Catechetical work only (without schools) is being carried on in Takpa, Tariasu, 
Apasu Chindere, Akrom, Krakodzo and Chandaye, but a full staff of catechista 
is not available. Mission supervision is from Keta, but the Kete-Kratchi 
School is visited and inspected by the Superintendent of Education from 
Tamale. The school will be placed upon the Assisted List in due course and al- 
ready receives some supplies free, every year.” 

130. The difficulty of finding trained teachers and the further 
difficulty of the local languages militate against any rapid increase 
in the number of mission schools as yet. The demand for education 
is not great at present, but the Political Officers lose no opportunity 
of emphasizing to the Chiefs the necessity for having at least a few 
educated men in each community to assist them in conducting their 
courts and generally to advise the people in their dealings with the 
more experienced traders of Ashanti and the Gold Coast, with whom 
they have been brought into more frequent contact by the con- 


struction of motor roads. 


131. Some children whose home villages are in mandated country 
attend the Government Schools at Gambaga, Salaga, and Tamale 
in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. These schools are 
boarding-schools and boys are enabled to earn the nominal fees 
charged for messing. In some cases fees and clothing charges are 
met by Government. At Gambaga there are five boarding pupils 
and at Salaga one from the Mandated Area. In the Tamale Senior 
School there are four boys from the northern section of the British 
Sphere of Togoland. In the Tamale Kindergarten there are twenty- 
four boys from the Yendi District in the mandated area, twenty of 
whom were sent in by the Na of Yendi after a visit to Tamale and 
after His Excellency the Governor had spoken to him and the 
assembled Chiefs about the necessity of education. At the Tamale 
Trade School there are eight pupils from Mandated Territory — 
four from the Bawku District (north) and four from Kratchi. Six 
are woodworkers and two are masonry pupils. 


132. The Government schools in the Northern Territories 
adequately cater for such pupils as come from the Mandated Ter- 
ritory, and there is no justification at present for the setting up of 
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any Government school within the mandated area, the demand for 
education being almost non-existent, and the staffing with trained 
or semi-trained vernacular-speaking teachers being impossible as 
yet. The boarding schools (except the Trade School which is run on 
modified Scout lines) are modelled upon civic existence, and in 
numerous ways foster a wider patriotism whilst keeping alive and 
intensifying local tribal customs. Improved methods of farming, 
house-building, livestock-keeping, etc., are part of the schools’ 
curriculum, and pupils are taught to be handymen and not merely 
book scholars. No girls have yet appeared from the Mandated Area 
as pupils in any school although chiefs have been invited to send 
girls as well as boys. The year has seen an encouraging advance in 
appreciation of school aims, and of the desirability of education. 


133. In reporting on education for 1929 it must be emphasized 
that its progress in both the Southern and the Northern Sections is 
entirely governed by the supply of competent teachers which is at 
present barely sufficient to staff the existing schools adequately. 
Buildings do not present any difficulty. Mention has already been 
made of the school erected at Hohoe in the Southern Section by the 
Chief and people of the Gbi Division while the Na of Yendi, the most 
progressive Chief in the Northern Section, has expressed his readiness 
to build a school immediately he is requested by Government to 
do so. 


134. It is fully realized that educational facilities must be obtain- 
able within a reasonable distance of their towns if the desire for 
education is to be created and fostered among the people of the 
Northern Section, but profiting by the experience gained in the 
Gold Coast where a large number of schools had to be closed owing 
to the inefficiency of the staff, the Government has decided to post- 
pone the establishment of schools in the large centres there until 
properly trained teachers with a knowledge of the vernacular are 
available. Six Dagomba-speaking boys are at present being trained 
as teachers at Tamale, but it is anticipated that they will be required 
to fill the vacancies in the existing schools. The prospects of obtain- 
ing teachers for the new schools will improve with the increase in the 
number of boys proceeding to the seventh standard. 


135. The Roman Catholic Mission is extending its activities in the 
Northern Section and the White Fathers, whose headquarters are 
at Navoro in the Northern Territories, contemplate opening a school 
either at or near Bawku in the Kusasi District. Government will 
assist in the equipment of the school and make the usual grants-in-aid 
towards its upkeep. 


136. Apart from the boys taking the four years’ course of training 
for teachers, there are at Achimota a considerable number of children, 
both boys and girls, from the Southern Section. Their parents 
willingly pay the fees, averaging about £36 per annum, in order that 
they may have the best education which the Gold Coast affords. 

7806 B4 
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XVIII. ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


137. In the 1928 Report reference was made to the amendment 
of the Liquor Licence (Spirits) Ordinance which effected changes in 
respect of the hours of sale and the fees : the former were reduced 
from 15 hours to 8 hours and the latter in the case of the ordinary 
retail licence increased by £20 from £40 to £60 per annum. Further 
under the amending Ordinance it became a criminal offence punish- 
able by a fine of £100 or imprisonment for one year or both to retail 
spirits on credit. That the cumulative effect of these provisions has 
resulted in an appreciable decrease in the consumption of spirits 
is shown by the following comparative statements of the liquor 
trade in the Southern Section for 1928 and 1929. The figures are 
given in gallons :— 





1928. 
Stock on Quantity Quantity Stock on 
hand bought. sold. hand 
1.1.28. 81.12.28. 
Rum... wt ee Vas 3 37 29 12 
Brandy ... Soe ant a 4 87 82 9 
Gin ae ide ie we. 871 5,086 4,881 575 
Whisky ... se ao w= 62 227 241 38 
Other distilled spirits... ee _ _— _ 
Total Spirits... .. 430 5,437 5,233 634 
1929. 
Stock on Quantity. Quantity . Stock on 
hand bought. sold. hand. - 
1.1.29 1.12.29 
Rum Fae aa ae 12 49 49 12 
Brandy aoe aie ma 9 181 166 24 
Gin ... ae ea eon 575 3,852 4,008 419 
Whisky ee ae 2e8 38 381 381 38 
Other Distilled Spirits a3e _— _ _ _ 
Total Spirits 634 4,463 4,604 493 


138. With regard to wine and beer, the figures show that the 
consumption of these beverages in 1929 exceeded that of 1928 by 
12,201 gallons, the figures for the two years being 35,206 gallons and 
23,005 gallons, respectively. This growing preference for wine and 
beer over spirits is not peculiar to the Southern Section but is 
noticeable also in the Gold Coast. In accounts for funeral customs 
which have come to the notice of the District Commissioners, gin 
has been bought in odd bottles only, while cases of beer have been 
purchased instead. 


139. Government has not increased the fee for a licence to sell 
wine and beer, which remains at £4 per annum, or reduced the hours 
of sale as in the case of spirit licences, with the result that the issues 
of the former licence increased considerably while those of spirit 
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licences remained the same as in 1928, namely sixteen. This con- 
forms with the policy of encouraging the natives to drink wine and 
beer in preference to spirits. 

140. Following on a request by certain influential Africans and 
the Missionary bodies that measures additional to those enforced 
by the amendments to the Liquor Licences (Spirits) Ordinance 
should be taken to compel a reduction in the consumption of spirits, 
the Governor appointed a Commission of Inquiry composed of two 
senior European officials with long experience of the Gold Coast, 
and two unofficials, one an African, and a medical practitioner. The 
following was one of the terms of reference : ‘‘ to inquire whether 
any and if so what further action should be taken to control the 
consumption of spirits in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and the Southern 
Section of Togoland under the British Mandate.” 


141. Among the witnesses who gave evidence before the Com- 
missioners at Hohoe were the Secretary of the Ewe Presbyterian 
Mission, who spoke with thirty-eight years’ knowledge of Togoland, 
the Reverend Father in Charge of the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Bla, and certain educated Chiefs. The following extracts from their 
statements show that there exists among them, as among the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence in the Gold Coast, a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the necessity for further legislation. The Chief of 
Kpandu stated :— 

“In my opinion the control of trade spirits is sufficient and I recommend no 
change in it: I have never received any complaint that my people are indulging 
in excessive consumption of spirits.” 

142. The Chief at Leklebi pressed for increased facilities of 
obtaining spirits in the following statement :— 

“There is no spirit store in my country, the nearest is in French Togoland 
on the Frontier at Kame which is three miles away. There is another store 
at Kpandu 16 miles distant. I would like a spirit store in my country at the 
village of Duga and suggest that the hours of sale be 8 a.m. to7 p.m. Iam in 
favour of the present law which prohibits the retail sale of spirits on credit. My 
people drank a good deal more before the war on account of the cheapness of 
spirits. I am against prohibition in this country as my people are already 
getting into trouble by bringing spirits across the Frontier from French country. 
I sometimes take some of my people to Kame by motor lorry when they want to 
drink. We drink at the store there and then return to British Territory.” 


143. The Chief of Hohoe on the other hand definitely recommends 
that the importation of geneva, schnapps, and rum should be 
prohibited. He stated :— 

“ During the time of the German occupation of Togoland my people drank far 
more than they do now, the reason being that gin which was formerly ls. 6d. a 
bottle now costs 7s. 6d. I should like to see geneva, schnapps, and rum pro- 
hibited. My people like geneva at funeral customs but we are now using beer, 
wine, and palm wine.” 

144. The representative of the Ewe Presbyterian Church stated 
inter alia :— 

“There is no possibility of strengthening the existing restriction so long as 
those in the French Colonies remained unchanged. . . . . Ido not think 
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that prohibition can be enforced by law: this can only be done by force of ex- 
ample. There is more money round Hohoe and Akpafu now than formerly, 
and accordingly I think that the people are drinking more than before the war. 
Formerly more geneva was drunk but to-day more wine and beer are consumed. 

. . At present many of our people go to Palime for the week-end in 
order to obtain spirits cheaply.” 

145. The views of the representative of the Ewe Presbyterian 
Church are to a large extent supported by the representative of the 
Roman Catholic Mission who does not favour total prohibition but 
considers that licences should not be issued for stores in remote 
villages. 

146. It will be observed that of the five witnesses whose state- 
ments have been quoted or summarized in the two preceding 
paragraphs, the Chief of Ho alone recommends the prohibition of 
the importation of gin and rum. The other witnesses consider the 
present system of controlling the liquor traffic adequate, and one, 
the representative of the Presbyterian Church, emphasizes the 
futility of tightening the restrictions as long as the duty imposed 
on spirits in the French Sphere remains so much less than that 
imposed in the British Sphere. 


147. The natives of the Southern Section are not addicted to 
over-indulgence in alcohol and drunkenness only occurs among them 
at the celebrations of funeral customs and ceremonies connected 
with Stools. The District Commissioners are endeavouring to per- 
suade the head chiefs and their councillors to prohibit or control the 
consumption of spirits at these ceremonies and it is gratifying to 
record that their propaganda is meeting with some success. In 
several of the Divisions beer and wine which are at once less expensive 
and less deleterious have taken the place of spirits at these cere- 
monies. The ministers of religion on their part are endeavouring 
to create among their people a public opinion which will condemn 
drunkenness as a social offence. 


148. The importation of all alcoholic beverages into the Northern 
Section is prohibited, but the natives of that territory, who in their 
ordinary daily life are a temperate people, have recourse to peto, 
a brew made out of corn and highly intoxicating when fermented, 
on the occasions of mourning or rejoicing. 


XIX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Starr. 

149. The districts in the Mandated Territory comprise Ho, Kete 
Kratchi, Eastern Dagomba and parts of Kusasi and Southern 
Mamprusi. Divided amongst these districts is a Medical and 
Sanitary Staff of :— 

4 European Medical Officers who also act as Medical Officers of 
Health. 
1 Medical Officer of Health whose headquarters are at Ho. 
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3 African Dispensers and 1 Dispensary Assistant. 
3 African Nurses. 
2 African Nurses-in-Training. 
1 African Superintendent (Leper Asylum, Ho). 
1 Hospital Boy. 
1 African Travelling Sanitary Inspector. 
2 African Public Vaccinators. 
1 Village Overseer. 
61 Sanitary Labourers. 
+ 2 Headmen—Sanitary Labour. 


HosprtTaLs AND DISPENSARIES. 


150. The general arrangement of buildings remains the same as 
that set out in the 1928 Report, but certain definite improvements 
have been carried out. The Ho Hospital, which is built on modern 
lines and contains a dispensary and accommodation for twelve 
in-patients, has been much appreciated, and continues to provide 
ample facilities for the number of patients admitted. The equip- 
ment and stocks have been entirely adequate to deal with the 
steadily increasing number of out-patients who attend for treatment. 


151. At Yendi several additions have been made to the hospital 
buildings, which now comprise a well-equipped native hospital 
45 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 14 feet in height, so constructed as to 
allow of adequate ventilation. There is also a theatre block con- 
sisting of operating theatre, sterilizing and anaesthetic room, and 
consulting room. This block is of almost similar dimensions to the 
new hospital and is amply supplied with surgical instruments and 
other necessities. In addition to these the dispensary block has 
been renovated and now comprises six compartments (a) dispensary, 
(6) minor operating theatre and yaws clinic room, (c) dispensary 
store, (d) two-bed ward for females, (e) sanitary store room, (f) two 
covered alcoves containing one bed each, which are reserved for 
isolated cases. The dressing shed for out-patients has also recently 
been renovated, and is constantly in use, while the proportion of 
in-patients for the last two months of the year shows an increase 
of 150 per cent. over the previous ten months’ total. 


152. The proposed building of a new hospital at Kete Kratchi 
was left in abeyance pending a decision as to the respective needs 
of Kete Kratchi and Hohoe, the latter being a more populous centre 
and possibly the site of a‘new Headquarters Town. 


153. A small hospital exists at Zuarungu to which patients can be 
admitted, but very few ever seek admission, partly owing to the fact 
that the Medical Officer at Zuarungu spends a good deal of time in 
travelling through the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts, 
where he deals with cases at the centres of Bawku and Gambaga. 
It has not been found necessary to provide buildings of any perma- 
nent nature in anticipation of an outbreak of contagious diseases. 
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The method adopted in such a contingency is the clearing of a site 
upon which huts are constructed for the isolation of patients ; at 
the conclusion of the epidemic the huts and surrounding out-houses 
are burnt, thereby providing an entirely sanitary method of dis- 
infection at a low cost. 


154. The efforts made by the medical authorities during 1928 to 
disseminate the gospel of the benefits of modern medicines and 
methods were continued on the same lines in 1929. Every induce- 
ment was offered to the inhabitants of the various Districts to avail 
themselves of treatment and it can be taken as proved that the 
natural diffidence of a primitive community in the presence of 
remedies other than those to which their fathers were accustomed 
is slowly being overcome. This is specially noticeable amongst the 
Konkombas of the Southern Mamprusi area, who are fortunate in 
possessing a young and intelligent Chief who is anxious to encourage 
his people to take advantage of the benefits of modern medicine. 
In the Ho, Kete Kratchi and Eastern Dagomba Districts the 
inhabitants are alive to the success of treatment by qualified medical 
officers, and it is only in the Northern Kusasi area that the people 
have failed to give a ready response to the facilities offered to them. 


Main DiszEases. 


155. (2) Yaws.—In nearly all areas the predominating disease 
was Yaws. The excellent and speedy result obtained from injections 
of novarsenobillon appeal irresistibly to the natives, who voluntarily 
attend in great numbers for treatment. Unfortunately the rapidity 
with which a first injection will take effect carries its own penalty, 
as the patients consider that what is only one stage in the treatment 
is all that is required for a complete cure, and do not appreciate the 
necessity for further injections ; but even in this respect there is 
some improvement to record. The examples of those of their friends’ 
who have yielded to the medical officer’s advice and have taken the 
full course of injections, with a consequent permanent cure, have 
not been without effect, and while the almost magical disappearance 
of eruptions following on the initial treatment never fails to impress 
new patients, they are becoming more content to listen to the 
directions of the medical officers. 


156. Novarsenobillon maintains its place among curative drugs 
as the most efficacious in dealing with the disease, but owing to its 
high cost it is not possible to make as much use of this drug as would 
be desirable : it is therefore very satisfactory to note that Sobita, 
at a fraction of the cost, is not far behind the more expensive drug 
as a curative agent, and is widely used with excellent results. In 
all, 5,137 cases were treated during the year, the majority of which 
came from the Eastern Dagomba District. 
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157. (b) Malaria was fairly prevalent, more particularly in the 
Ho and Kete Kratchi Districts, which compared unfavourably with 
the other areas. In all Districts 359 cases were treated by the 
medical officers, while free distributions of quinine continued to be 
made with a view to preventative measures among the children, and 
good effects were ascribed to this measure. 


158. (c) Ulcers—1,030 cases. This class of ailment was the 
commonest after Yaws and rose from various causes, mainly abra- 
sions and wounds, to which attention was not given in the early 
stages. 


159. (d) Leprosy—589 cases. Considerable strides were taken in 
the direction of an organized campaign against this disease. Four 
new compounds were constructed in the Leper Settlement situated 
1} miles south-east of Ho, together with a hospital consisting of 
two wards, each 30 feet by 18 feet and a tank which will hold 12,000 
gallons of water. There are now eight permanent compounds 
housing 315 lepers, in addition to which 185 more were residing in 
temporary huts within the Settlement, making a total of 500 lepers 
during the year, as against the 350 who were under treatment at the 
end of 1928. This figure (500) includes 26 cases who either died or 
were discharged during the year. Three additional permanent 
compounds were under construction at the end of the year, and will 
be finished early in 1930, the total permanent accommodation then 
amounting to 11 compounds to house 436 lepers, which is the 
maximum number for which provision has been made. It is not 
intended, however, to refuse admission to persons seeking treatment, 
and the system of temporary huts for extra resident cases will be 
continued. The system of mild surveillance under which a patient 
who has sought admission to the Settlement is not received back 
into his village without a pass from the Medical Officer in Charge has. 
not met with any opposition or complaints by the people. It is 
freely recognized that some method of segregation is necessary in 
dealing with leprosy, and that a patient who places himself under 
the care of the Settlement authority does so voluntarily and is 
therefore willing to assent to the rules. This system is infinitely 
preferable to compulsory segregation, from the point of view both 
of the officer observing the course of the disease and of the patients 
themselves, who are provided by Government with a blanket, cover 
cloth, enamel plate, spoon and cup, and an allowance of 6d. per 
diem for subsistence. Farms have now been planted out and occupy 
the attention of the majority of the inmates of the Settlement, 
while others are engaged in various pursuits such as carpentry, 
wood-carving, weaving, and masonry. The Settlement is now 
undoubtedly a well-organized institution and a centre for leper 
research work which will largely engage the attention of the Medical 
Officer who acts as Secretary to the local branch of the British 
Leper Association during part of the coming year. 
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Summary for the Year 1929. 


Resident at the end of 1928 tee Aes tise 350 
Admitted during 1929 ar ei oe tee 150 
Discharged on parole si say oe os 21 
Died... aoe oon oe ee zea nc 5 
Resident at the end of 1929 os Sa os 474 
Out-patients ... ooh ‘ aes 115 


Of this total of 474, 350 were maintained from Government funds, 
the remainder, although resident in the Settlement, being classed as 
out-patients. 


160. (e) Venereal Diseases—194 cases. No cause for disquiet is 
disclosed in this return. Syphilis is rarely seen among the inhabitants 
but the opening up of motor roads affords facilities for travel to the 
busy centres of the Gold Coast and the disease is occasionally con- 
tracted in those centres. 


161. (f) Enteritis—178 cases. This is mainly ascribed to the 
injudicious feeding of children, and the welfare work being carried 
out in this respect by the Catholic Sisters at Kpandu is mentioned 
later on under the head of Sanitation. 


162. The following are the other diseases treated :— 
(g) Rheumatism—156 cases. 
(kh) Respiratory Disease—126 cases. 
(t) Skin Diseases—64 cases. 
(j) Guinea Worm—57 cases. 
(k) Helminthic Disease—51 cases. 
(l) Wounds—37 cases. 
(m) Tuberculosis—34 cases. 
(n) Dysentery—25 cases. 
(0) Pyorrhea—15 cases. 
(p) Smailpox—6 cases. 
(q) Trypanosomiasis—5 cases. 


A diagram showing the comparative prevalence of ailments 
recorded will be found in Appendix III. 


163. Generally speaking, a satisfactory note may be sounded with 
regard to health conditions. No serious epidemic occurred and the 
two small outbreaks of smallpox recorded did not involve any 
deaths. Headway is slowly being made against the ravages of 
Yaws, and the policy of the Medical Authorities is to aim at observ- 
ance of the habits of a people of conservative ideas, together with a 
toleration of such customs as are not directly inimical to health. 
It is felt that a policy of festina lente is the best calculated to open 
up a field of operations in modern medicine. The problem of infant 
mortality is one to which specialized attention is being devoted, and 
although it cannot be said that health conditions have yet attained 
to the standard aimed at by the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, in his opinion a definite improvement can be seen. 
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SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 


164. It was not possible to station a Medical Officer of Health in 
the Mandated Area for the whole of 1929, the services of a Medical 
Officer of Health being available for about 8 months only from 26th 
March, 1929, to 24th November, 1929. This Officer was stationed 
at Ho and was in charge of the Southern Section of the Area. In 
the Northern Section there was no full-time Health Officer, but the 
Medical Officers at Yendi and Kete Kratchi were responsible for the 
sanitation of this area. 


165. The surroundings of Kete Kratchi are exceedingly pleasant, 
but to a certain extent the very pleasantness results from local 
conditions which make preventive measures, especially with regard 
to malaria, most difficult. The proximity of the river, with back- 
waters screened with vegetation ; depressions retaining water on 
exposed surfaces of rock, and the fallen leaves of the numerous 
teak-trees, swampy areas, eto., militate against effective mosquito 
control. Moreover the prevalence of tsetse-flies adds to the difficul- 
ties of control. The efforts of the Health Authorities were directed 
towards an improvement in the conditions as regards the disposal 
of rubbish. Combustible rubbish is burnt in field-type incinerators, 
the ashes being afterwards used to fill in low-lying, swampy areas 
and holes. Incombustible rubbish such as bottles and tins is dumped 
into holes and swamps and forms the foundation of a reclamation 
process which is completed by a top-dressing of earth or incinerator 
ashes rammed into a hard surface. The town is adequately served 
by a number of pit latrines of the improved Salga type. Water is 
obtained from wells, which are protected from surface pollution. 
This is not the most satisfactory method of supplying water, as in 
the dry season the wells to a great extent dry up, but there is never 
any actual shortage of water, owing to the proximity of the river. 
No activity in building is reported from Kete Kratchi, the tendency 
being for the more able-bodied members of the District to visit 
areas where work is more plentiful. 


VILLAGE SANITATION. 


166. Efforts in village sanitation have been concentrated chiefly 
in the Ho and Kpandu areas. But a comprehensive programme of 
supervision and propaganda work has extended much further 
afield. This propaganda work, as elsewhere, has to precede active 
sanitation. It has to be brought home to the people that sanitation 
in all its branches, including the lay-out of their villages on open 
lines, will do much to improve the amenities of their lives as well as 
the health of themselves and their children. It is difficult to picture 
more depressing conditions of life than those to be seen in a squalid 
village of huddled-together hovels, closely shut in by bush, particu- 
larly in the rainy season, when the outlook becomes still more 
gloomy. The depressing conditions inevitably react upon the 
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people and increase any tendency to apathy and inactivity. It has 
been found in other parts of the Gold Coast, and especially in 
Ashanti, that the most successful method of propaganda is the 
practical one of concentrating on one village until it becomes a 
model as a well laid-out and sanitary village. The neighbouring 
villages are quick to recognize the improvement and in most cases 
apply to the Health Officers for guidance and assistance in achieving 
the same improvements. This method has been adopted with 
success in the Mandated Territory. The chiefs in the Northern 
part of Ho District have been genuinely impressed by the rapid 
progress made in that area in the lay-out of villages, with the advice 
and assistance of a Village Overseer paid by Government. The 
villages have been planted up with shade trees standing well back 
from the roads, and nurseries of ‘‘ neem ”’ and other trees have been 
cultivated in preparation for planting during the coming Wet 
Season. The Chiefs have now asked for more assistance of a similar 
nature, and it is hoped to be able to provide a second trained Over- 
seer this year. The keenness of the people who had had experience 
of the Overseer’s work was brought directly to the Governor’s 
notice during a tour of inspection at Ho. 


167. A big factor in village sanitation is the opening-up of country 
by lorry-roads. When such a road is made through an area, the 
villagers wish to move and rebuild their villages on the main road. 
This opportunity is a golden one, and is never lost. It is considered 
that much the same conditions will gradually be found to result in 
the mandated area, as propaganda and supervision can be extended. 
Most of the village work accomplished is summed-up in the digging 
of pit-latrines, the people doing the work and the Government 
supplying the roofing material ; the building of field-type incinera- 
tors in the larger villages ; clearing of the surrounding bush ; the 
filling-up of excavations made for obtaining building material, etc. 
Progress depends a great deal on the character and influence of the 
local chiefs, and it can be said definitely that the people of the 
Mandated Area are beginning to appreciate the advantages to be 
derived from well-sanitated villages. 


Eastern Dagomba. 


168. A good deal of work has been done in Yendi in the past 
twelve months, in the provision of latrines, water supply, incinerator 
construction, and anti-malarial work generally. 


Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts. 


169. The Medical Officer, Zuarungu, writes that the compounds 
comprising the villages are usually extremely clean, in spite of the 
fact that the domestic animals occupy the compounds, which are 
surrounded by the living-huts of the people. Sanitation is only of 
the most primitive type. Farms are planted closely round the 
compounds, and latrines do not exist. It is anticipated that some 
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time must elapse before these people can be made to appreciate the 
benefits to be derived from the adoption of even simple sanitary 
measures, but the campaign is not being neglected. 


Ho. 


170. A good deal of progress has been made in Ho. The native is 
clean as regards his house and compound and this usually applies to 
the streets. There is, however, as elsewhere, a great tendency 
towards dumping all kinds of rubbish on the outskirts of villages 
where the bush begins. Pit latrines have been dug, and field type 
incinerators installed. Borrow pits have been filled in with incom- 
bustible rubbish and earthed over. Attention has also been paid to 
bush clearing. A-work of real development in Ho is the initiation 
of a water supply. A spring which yields excellent water is situated 
about 14 miles from Ho town and the water will be conveyed direct 
along a pipe line to the town. Market sheds of an approved type 
have been erected at Djolo Kpuita, Borada, Sokode, and Kpetoe, 
and arrangements are in hand for extending this scheme to various 
other towns in the Southern Section. It has been found by experience 
in other towns that these sheds, which offer some protection against 
the pollution of viands by flies and bluebottles, are much appreciated 
and are among the first works of improvement asked for by the 
chiefs. 


Camp WELFARE. 


171. The Catholic Mission at Kpandu has four European Sisters 
devoted to child welfare. Two are usually stationed at Kpandu, 
while two tour round among the outlying villages. The number of 
cases treated was 9,455 in 1928 and 11,091 in 1929, an increase of 
1,536. This centre is supplied with drugs and dressings quarterly 
by the Medical Officer at Ho. The centre is visited monthly by the 
Medical Officer, who advises the Sisters on the various problems met 
with in their work. The Gold Coast Government supplies medicines 
and has allocated an annual grant of £100 to assist in the work. 

The work carried out is chiefly concerned with the expectant 
mother, the nursing mother, and the younger children. The popula- 
tion of the district, however, has begun to take advantage of the 
Sisters’ knowledge, and in increasing numbers adults both male and 
female are presenting themselves for treatment of other disorders. 
No one is turned away ; all classes, races, and conditions, pagans, 
Mohammedans in addition to those professing the various Christian 
creeds, are treated to the best of the Sisters’ abilities. 

Apart from actual treatment of conditions like wounds, ulcers, 
abscesses, skin diseases, respiratory disorders, etc., the Sisters do a 
great deal of consultation work, and their advice is increasingly 
sought by the pregnant and nursing mothers. Looking at their 
records of work, it will be seen that for diseases peculiar to women, 
for treatment of miscarriage, for the ailments of pregnancy, and for 
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diseases affecting the nursing mother such as mammary sores, their 
figures have more than doubled themselves, while calls to confine- 
ments which they carried to a successful conclusion jumped from 
18 in 1928 to 33 in 1929. These facts are indicative of the increasing 
confidence of the people, and of the value of their work. 

Some cases have come for advice from distances as great as 
seventy miles ; others leave their village homes and stay in Kpandu 
for a period in order to get the full benefit of daily treatment at the 
clinic. 

An example of how the Sisters gain the confidence of these women 
folk is illustrated by the following. A woman from a village near 
Kpandu came to the Sisters with the story of a three months’ 
pregnancy, but she had despaired of having a living child as she had 
had eight miscarriages. She was taken in hand, and looked after 
for the remainder of her pregnancy and in due course after a normal 
labour was delivered of a perfectly healthy child, which is now in its 
third year. 


VACCINATION. 


172. During the year some 15,000 vaccinations were performed 
of which approximately 9,000 were successful. The areas surround- 
ing the villages of Apasu and Basa were thoroughly vaccinated on 
account of small outbreaks of smallpox. 


InFectious DIsEAsEs. 


173. Two small outbreaks of smallpox were recorded : at Apasu 
where there were five cases, and at Basa where there was one case. 
There was no spread of the disease, and no mortality. 


ViraL STATISTICS. 


174. The importance of the data obtained from birth and death 
registration is well known and forms the basis of all satisfactory 
health measures. The Births, Deaths, and Burials Ordinance is not 
enforced in the Mandated Area. It is recognized that the informa- 
tion to be obtained from a satisfactory application of such an 
Ordinance is a necessary concomitant to a successful health campaign 
and from the Ist of April, 1930, it is being brought into operation 
in areas where sufficient staff exists for satisfactory registration. 


XX.—LAND TENURE. 


175. The system of land tenure in the Northern Section of the 
Mandated Territory differs radically from that obtaining in the 
Southern. In both, every inch of soil is owned by somebody, but 
this ownership is developed on very different lines and from very 
different sources. 


176. In the Southern Section the religious element enters very 
little into the acquisition and occupation of land, a tribe by conquest 
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or by right of priority of arrival merely establishing a sphere of 
influence, proportionate to its power, over a tract of country. Over 
this area generally the tribe had communal rights such as hunting 
and snail-collecting : inside it any member of the community with 
the consent of its head, the chief, might take and till for his own use 
‘what land he required, and, once in use, the rights in that land were 
his until he abandoned it. When shifting cultivation was practised 
such ownerships would last only for a few seasons, the land then 
reverting to the community, but at the present time with the 
introduction of agriculture of a permanent character in the shape 
of cacao farming, occupation may run into a long period of years, 
and whilst the theory of communal ownership still stands, in practice 
the property of the individual in his cacao trees is fully recognized. 


177. In the Northern Section the basic idea of land ownership is 
very different and is founded on the religious belief of the people. 
All the land belongs to the Earth-gods, who manifest their presence 
at Tingani, or holy places. Attached to each Tingani is an indivi- 
dual called the Tindana, who is known to the local deity and who 
acts as the caretaker of the land for him. The Tindana, a word 
which means owner of the land, alone can allow occupation of it. 
Every piece of land has its Tindana, whose office is hereditary, and 
who has the power of appointing a brother Tindana whenever a 
new Tingani makes its appearance. 


178. To the Tindana, therefore, an intending occupier of land 
must first apply, unless, as happened in former days, he slew him 
instead. The land thus obtained is given to the occupier in per- 
petuity, subject only to a small annual tithe paid to the Tindana 
and offered by him in sacrifice at the Tingani. Subsequently the 
Tindana retains a small measure of spiritual control as the only 
mediator between the individual and the Earth-god ; but the land 
is the individual’s and may be leased by him, although never sqld 
or sublet. 


179. From the above it will be seen that in the Northern Section, 
as opposed to the Southern, communal holding of land is no longer 
known. The cleaner of the land becomes ipso facto the owner for 
all time ; and his original title is based on his religious practices, 
the request for the land from the caretaker as agent of the Earth- 
god. In the Southern Section all land is communally owned, and 
the individual obtains a temporary title from his Chief in token, 
not of religious submission, but of tribal allegiance. 


XXI.—FORESTRY. 


180. The 1926 Report on Togoland under British Mandate con- 
tained a general outline of the Protection Reserves required in the 
Ho District and of the reasons which led to their selection. The 
more detailed acquaintance with local conditions that has since then 
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been acquired by the Forest Officers in the course of demarcation 
and survey only serves to confirm and emphasize what was then 
written. 


181. The Togo Plateau Reserve, very inaptly so named since it is 
composed of a confusion of deep cut valleys and steep mountains, 
was originally believed to be for the most part covered by a fairly 
good growth of deciduous rain forest and to be very sparsely in- 
habited or cultivated. Close survey however has shown that 
although permanent inhabitants are few, considerable areas within 
the Reserve have from time to time been placed under shifting 
cultivation by the inhabitants of adjacent villages, with the result 
that much of the original forest has now been replaced by inferior 
secondary bush. In recent years too a considerable amount of 
cacao has been planted but in the main is not proving very successful. 
Farms and alienated lands together cover approximately one-third 
of the Reserve ; but even so the predominant forest character of 
the hills, of which it is principally comprised, can be maintained to 
the advantage of stream and of agriculture on the western (lee) side 
of the hills. 


182. Demarcation of the boundaries of the Togo Plateau Reserve 
and of the Odomi River Forest Reserve, to which reference will be 
made in the succeeding paragraph, was completed during the year, 
as also were surveys of the cultivated lands and of lands claimed as 
being in private ownership within these Reserves. 


183. The Odomi Forest Reserve is a long narrow belt covering the 
top of a very steep ridge of hills to the east of the Hohoe—Jasikan 
road. Here, too, alienation and farming of lands have proceeded 
much further than superficial examination would reveal, but suffi- 
cient remains to ensure that the ridge will maintain a general forest 
character and protect a strip of good agricultural land on its lower 
slopes. 


184, An additional Reserve called the Kapo River Reserve and 
having an approximate area of 80 square miles was selected during 
the year, and demarcation of the boundaries commenced. This 
Reserve promises to be of great benefit to agriculture in the vicinity 
of the Kapo River along which many new cacao farms are now being 
cultivated, but fortunately they have not yet penetrated far into 
the hills. It will, therefore, be possible to protect completely the 
hill forests which enclose the rich agricultural valley of the Kapo 
River. 


185. The first inquiries made by the Reserve Settlement Com- 
missioner into the ownership of the proposed Menu-Wawa Reserve 
produced so large a number of claims to lands, which individuals 
alleged that they had purchased from the Chiefs concerned and 
their Councils, that the idea of forming this Reserve will probably 
have to be abandoned. This piece of forest, which it is sought to 
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preserve, is mainly of interest as being the last remaining deciduous 
rain forest on flat land in the Ho District. When once cleared for 
farming, it will never be replaced. As a protective forest it is not 
of great importance in that it protects only its own area, protection 
further to the west being provided by the Oprana Range which forms 
part of the Kapo River Reserve mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. The approximate positions and areas of this and the other 
Reserves in the Ho District are shown on the map accompanying 
this Report. 


186. The reports submitted by the Forest Officers after their 
surveys of the proposed Reserves and the number of the private 
rights claimed and recorded with the Reserve Settlement Com- 
missioner have brought out more clearly than is generally possible 
the extent to which land in the northern part of the Ho District is 
passing from communal into private ownership, in many cases 
under a form of sale which purports to be in accordance with English 
and not native customary law. This tendency probably prevails 
more in the neighbourhood of the Forest Reserves than elsewhere, 
as the last remaining forested parts provide the only places where 
cacao can be grown, and there is a natural desire among the natives 
of the drier and less fertile parts of Togoland to acquire land suitable 
for the cultivation of this crop. The Forests Ordinance, which 
prevents further indiscriminate clearing, was applied none too soon 
to the southern part of Togoland under British Mandate. 


187. In connection with the sale of land in the Ho District it is 
necessary here to state that every possible measure has been taken 
to enforce the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 5 of the British 
Mandate for Togoland and of Subsection 3 of Section 4 of Cap. I 
of the Togoland Ordinances (Administration) which for ease of 
reference are quoted hereunder :— 

“In the case of any laws relating to the transfer of land which are in force 
in any part of the British Sphere under the terms of Article V or Article VI of 
the British Sphere of Togoland Order in Council, 1923, the provisions of any such 
law shall be construed together with and subject to the provisions of paragraph 
2 of Article V of the British Mandate for Togoland ; which paragraph is in the 
following terms :— 

“«No native land may be transferred except between natives without the 
previous consent of the public authorities and no real rights over native 
land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the same consent.’ 

“In the interpretation of the said paragraph the expression ‘ natives’ shall 
be construed as referring to natives of the British Sphere; and the expression 
* public authorities ’ shall be construed as referring to the District Commissioner.” 

As far as can be ascertained, transfers of land have for the most part 
been confined to natives of the British Sphere (to use the term in 
the Ordinance); the few non-natives who submitted claims to 
ownership were informed, as also were the Chiefs who sold them the 
land, that the titles obtained by the former at the grant of the 
latter will be declared invalid by the Courts if ever they are 
challenged. 
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188. The District Commissioners are directly responsible for the 
maintenance of the plantations at Yendi and Kratchi, on which 
permanent overseers and labourers are employed, but they are 
assisted in this work by an officer of the Agricultural Department 
who pays frequent visits to their stations. 


189. At Yendi 40 acres have been planted up with mahogany 
(Khaya Senegalensis). The trees are healthy but make slow 
progress. Of these 40 acres, 30 are interplanted with teak which is 
kept just below the height of the mahogany to encourage upward 
growth. There is, however, some evidence to show that the trees 
are planted too closely and, as this may account for the slow growth 
of the mahogany, the teak has been entirely removed from 10 acres 
and the mahogany carefully thinned. 


190. Teak does well at both Yendi and Kratchi. The older trees 
are some 100 feet in height with a girth of 2-3 feet. The younger 
plots supply a constant and increasing demand for poles for use as 
rafters in the roofing of various Government buildings. The 
decking, transoms, bearers and supports of all the bridges and 
culverts in the Kratchi and Yendi Districts, other than those 
constructed of stone or concrete, are made of teak. The teak 
plantations are consequently of considerable practical value in the 
development of the country and care is exercised to ensure that they 
do not suffer from injudicious felling. Teak poles are in great 
demand among the natives, who use them as bearers for the grass 
roofs of their houses. Small plantations are to be seen on the out- 
skirts of many of the villages. The trees are the property of the 
community and may be felled only with the headman’s permission. 


191. Of the other trees grown in the plantations kapok gives 
good yields. There is a great variation in the colour of the floss, 
and efforts are being made to isolate those strains of a creamy white 
type. Java kapok was introduced in 1929, but the trees all died 
although this species grows well at Tamale in a similar kind of soil. 
The eucalyptus (E. citriodora) also thrives at Yendi; the trees are 
now some 150 feet high. 


XXII—AGRICULTURE. 


192. As was explained in the Report for 1928 the Gold Coast 
Department of Agriculture is administered on a subject and not on 
a territorial basis, and it was on this basis that the Department 
continued its activities in Togoland under British Mandate during 
1929. 


193. Kpeve Investigational Station has been further developed 
during the year and the staff strengthened. With the completion 
of the bungalow now under construction there will be quarters for 
three permanent officers and also a Rest House for the use of those 
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inspecting or temporarily stationed at Kpeve. New roads suitable 
for motor traffic have been built and the general condition of the 
station considerably improved. 


194. Cacao manurial and cultivation trials were continued and 
detailed records collected of the performance of areas receiving 
special treatment and also of individual trees. A study is being 
made of the effect of applying vegetable matter as a mulch; the 
cacao trees so treated may be expected to benefit by the conserva- 
tion of soil moisture during the drier months of the year and later 
on account of the addition of plant food material to the soil. 


195. Many data have been accumulated in connection with the 
investigation into the production of fruit by cacao, involving daily 
records of flowering, flower shedding, fruit setting, fruit develop- 
ment and loss. The correlation of these figures with data for 
environmental or controlled conditions may be expected to throw 
further light on the problem of securing high yields. Hydridization 
and selfing of certain trees of outstanding merit have been con- 
tinued. The progeny from earlier work have made satisfactory 
progress and are sufficiently numerous to enable systematic trials to 
be commenced from the time they go to their permanent positions 
in the field. 

196. Special fermentation of cacao beans has been done in con- 
junction with all trials, and also with enquiries conducted with the 
object of estimating the seasonal variations in the yields of trees 
and the relation of yields to climatic or physiological factors. 


197. In addition to the work on the station, observation and 
records are being made in cacao which is entirely peasant owned and 
controlled. Fruit from a definite portion of the stand of these trees 
is picked and prepared under station conditions, the prepared 
material being returned to the proprietor or disposed of on his 
behalf. Data so obtained form not only a valuable standard for 
comparison but also a means of seeing in correct perspective the 
field problems of native farms. In this way the station staff estab- 
lish close touch with local cacao farmers and gain more frequent 
opportunities of advising them as to the best methods of cacao 
cultivation and preparation. 

198. A considerable area has been under trials with two varieties 
of cotton, Sonko and Ishan, one already known in Togoland and the 
other of successful performance in Nigeria. Plots have also been 
established from the seed of selfed plants and of selections of out- 
standing merit. Selection work has been continued both on the 
progeny of the previous year’s selections and on the ordinary stands, 
and further tests with promising types have been carried out. 
Attention has throughout the year been concentrated on the six 
varieties mentioned in the Report of 1928. The results of the 
experiments conducted during 1928 for the purpose of ascertaining 
the optimum period of planting, the most economic distance and 
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cultural methods for the varieties Sonko and Ishan are now in course 
of publication. The yields obtained from the eighty plots comprising 
the trial were varied and indicate the need for further investigation 
and rigid selection of suitable types. 


199. Trials have been conducted with the more important food- 
crops common to the locality and a series of food crop rotations 
embodying cotton as an economic crop have been commenced. 
The rotation experiments are designed to furnish figures for yields 
from these crops when grown as pure stands, to indicate the best 
sequence to adopt, and to show the effect of one crop upon that 
next occupying the land. All types and varieties of food crops in 
the Territory are being collected with a view to testing their relative 
merits. 


200. An area has been planted with seedlings of Hydnocarpus 
Anthelmintica, a source of chaulmoogra oil for the treatment of 
leprosy. The varieties of grapefruit, oranges, and pineapples 
imported from the West Indies are growing well. Imported poultry 
has done satisfactorily. 


Cotron EXTENSION SCHEME. 


201. The distribution of cotton seed and the purchase of seed 
cotton by the Department was continued as in previous years in the 
vicinity of Kpeve. From 10,928 lb. of seed distributed in 1928 the 
Department purchased 12,462 lb. of seed cotton during the 1928-29 
season. A large quantity of the produce from this seed was bought 
by local buyers, the Department only buying in those areas where 
the farmers found it difficult to dispose of their produce at a fair 
price. The price paid was 2}d. per Ib. of seed cotton. A power 
ginnery was erected near the cotton store in 1929, so that, in the 
future, ginning will be speeded up and seed will be available for 
farmers in plenty of time for the planting season. In the year 1929, 
8,397 lb. of seed of the Sonko variety were distributed and 560 lb. 
of Ishan variety. 


METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS. 


202. Very little is known of the climatic conditions of the country 
except from the German records, but there are now eleven rainfall 
stations operating in the area, viz. : Yendi, Kajebi, Mpayo, Akpafu, 
Kpandu, Dafo, Amedjofe, Kpeve, Honuta, Ho, and Botoe. Kpeve 
Station is also fitted with thermometers and is a third order Meteoro- 
logical Station. It is not possible, on the results of one year’s 
readings, to make a very definite statement as to the distribution 
of rainfall, but several areas have been provisionally defined. There 
is a wet area around Kajebi and Mpayo where the hills cause a 
deposition twice a year, the major season being in September. The 
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other wet area is found in the hilly area from Amedjofe to Misahohe 
in the French Sphere. These areas receive rain to the extent of 
70 inches per annum but in the remainder of the territory the 
rainfall is of the order of 50-55 inches. At Kpeve Station the mean 
shade temperature is 71°, with a mean sun temperature of 147° and 
a relative humidity of 75 per cent. 


203. For the first time for twenty-five years large swarms of 
locusts invaded the Southern Section but fortunately they arrived 
after the greater part of the corn crop had been reaped, and the only 
serious damage which they caused was to the rice in the Buem 
District. Measures are being taken to destroy the young locust 
hoppers, whenever the hatching areas have been discovered, in order 
to lessen the possibility of future outbreaks. 


NortTHERN SECTION. 


204. The collection of data from the oil palm plots at Yendi has 
been discontinued as the yields have been so consistently low as to 
prove definitely that this palm is not suited to the Yendi District 
although it flourishes in certain parts of the Kratchi District. Deep 
forking, mulching, fen manure and two green manures have been 
tried on the Shea (Butyrospernum) Reserve with satisfactory results. 
The yields for 1929 provide evidence that these cultural and manurial 
treatments are having a beneficial effect. The trials are being 
continued to test the effect of the treatments over a series of years. 
Limes grow well and yield profusely but other citrus fruits are not 
promising. 


205. Large quantities of yams continue to be grown in the Kratchi 
District for export by canoes down the River Volta to Kpong in the 
Gold Coast or by lorries to Attabubu and Kumasi. 


XXIII.—VETERINARY. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


206. Control is effected through two stations, one, at Pusiga, 
serving the Kusasi and South Mamprusi Area, and the other, at 
Kudani, controlling Eastern Dagomba. During the period under 
review the former station has been staffed by a Veterinary Assistant 
and four Cattle Patrols, the latter by two Veterinary Assistants and 
four Cattle Patrols. Both stations are administered by a Veterinary 
Officer at Tamale, who pays periodic visits of inspection. It has, 
however, been found possible to arrange for a Veterinary Officer to 
be stationed at Yendi, the capital of Eastern Dagomba, for the 
ensuing year, with thé consequent advantages of increased veterinary 
control. 
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ImportaTION OF LIVESTOCK. 


207. The following are the figures of livestock imported through 
the two quarantine stations during the year :— 





Cattle. Sheep. Goats. Horses. 
Pusiga... tee nae wee 28,025 13,107 4,346 289 
Kudani eins oe se 2,564 4,590 > 1,533 39 
Totals... +. 30,589 17,697 5,879 328 





Both stations had to be closed for short periods during the year 
owing to outbreaks of cattle plague. 


DiszasES oF ANIMALS. . 


208. Cattle plague has not made its appearance this year to the 
same extent as last. Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi were com- 
pletely free, and an outbreak which occurred in the Clereponi Area 
of Eastern Dagomba was checked before the end of the year. It 
is, however, proposed to make a serious attempt to stem the annual 
serious losses of cattle by plague by a system of immunization. 


209. To this end camps have been constructed at Demon, 15 
miles east of Yendi, and at Guschiego, 42 miles west of Yendi, to 
deal with Eastern Dagomba and Northern Mamprusi cattle. Kusasi 
cattle will be sent to Kuguri, south of Bawku. Further camps may 
be constructed later as necessity arises. 


210. To these camps cattle will be brought and the immunization 
treatment given them there. The treatment consists of the simul- 
taneous inoculation of virulent blood and anti-serum, which causes 
the animal to develop cattle plague in a mild form. After recovery 
from the consequent reaction, the animal is returned home, immune 
to the disease for the future. 


211. Immunization activities will at first be limited by the 
difficulty of manufacturing sufficient quantities of serum at the 
camps, but with the construction of a Veterinary Serum Laboratory 
at Tamale this difficulty will disappear. The buildings will probably 
be commenced this year, and thereafter the numbers of cattle 
immunized should show a progressive increase. It is hoped that a 
similar scheme will be introduced by the French authorities as 
veterinary work in Togoland under British Mandate is stultified by 
the apparent absence of prophylactic measures over the frontier 
and the frequent importation of infected animals. 


OrHeER DISEASES. 


212. A number of cattle suffering from bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
was detected at the Quarantine Station of Pusiga and Kudani, and 
immediately slaughtered. There were no cases of anthrax, but 
numerous cases of trypanosomiasis amongst horses were treated. 
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213. The year under review showed a slight recovery from the 
losses incurred by the disastrous outbreak of cattle plague of 1928, 
but a complete recovery must be postponed until control of the 
disease is definitely established by immunization. Several hundred 
weed bulls were castrated during the year. Over eighty half and 
quarter bred Middle White boars were distributed free to Konkomba 
breeders, and it is hoped that a gradual improvement of the strain 
will result. Numerous free issues were also made of pedigree 


poultry. 
XXIV.—MINES. 


214, There are as yet no mines in the Mandated Territory, but 
when they appear legislation is available for their control in the 
shape of the Mining Rights Regulation Ordinance and the Gold 
Mining Products Protection Ordinance. 


215. The main geological features of the country are fully described 
in the 1927 Report. During 1929 it was not found possible for any 
geological work to be done in British Togoland. An analysis of the 
samples of the haematite taken from the Shiene deposits near Yendi 
last year has now been made, and shows pure metallic iron to be 
present in the percentage of 48.73 and silica in that of 22.62. Whilst 
the deposits are large this high percentage of silica makes it economi- 
cally impossible to work them under present conditions. 


XXV.—SURVEY. 


216. The principal work of the Survey Department during the 
year has been in connection with the Boundary between the French 
and British Spheres in Togoland. This work has been completed 
and a belt of country approximately six miles wide has been sur- 
veyed along the entire length of the frontier, the total area surveyed 
during the field season December, 1928, to June, 1929, being 2,048 
square miles. The British party was responsible for the topo- 
graphical survey and the French for the fixing of astronomical 
points and for 272 miles (450 kilometres) of traverse along the 
frontier. A complete set of maps has been printed in Accra and 
will be issued when the boundary is formally approved. The 
approximate field cost of the British party for the season was 
£2,852 or £1 7s. 10d. per square mile, exclusive of the cost of officers’ 
salaries whilst home on leave. 


217. The only other work of importance done during the year 
has been the reconnaissance of a new chain of primary triangulation 
running from Akuse in the Colony to Kete Kratchi in Togoland 
The chain, consisting of strong figures of which the average length 
of side is about 30 miles (50 kilometres) straddles the river Volta so 
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that about half of it is in Togoland with ten primary stations, and 
the remainder in the Colony, with eight stations. For the present 
it will end at Kratchi on a base of about 11 miles (19 kilometres) 
but its continuation northwards is expected in the future. Observa- 
tion has had to be deferred to the 1930 trigonometrical season. 


XXVI.—POPULATION. 


218. As indicated in the Report for 1928 the last census was 
taken in 1921, so that no new figures of any accuracy are available 
for 1929. An official census is to be undertaken in 1931. 
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APPENDIX I. . 


List of International Conventions, ete., applied to Togoland under British Mandate. 


Note.—Article 8 of the Mandate in respect of Togoland under British Mandate 
stipulates that adherence to any general international convention on behalf of the _ 
Gold Coast implies adherence on behalf of the British Sphere of Togoland also. In 
the case of such conventions, adherence to which on behalf of the Gold Coast was 
notified on or before the 20th of July, 1922 (date of British Mandate for Togoland) 
the adherence on behalf of Togoland may be regarded as having effect from that 
date. In the case of such conventions adherence to which on behalf of the Gold 
Coast was notified after the 20th of July, 1922, the date of accession of the British 
Sphere of Togoland may be regarded as the date of accession of the Gold Coast. 


2nd July, 1890. Brussels. General Act of the Brussels Conference relative to the 
African Slave Trade. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
19th May, 1900. London. International Convention for the Preservation of Wild 
Animals, Birds, and Fish in Africa. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
14th December, 1900. International Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, 20th March, 1883. (Revision). (Revised at Washington 2nd June, 
1911). 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
18th March, 1904. Paris. International Agreement for the Suppression of the ‘‘ White 
Slave Traffic.” 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
26th September, 1906. Berne. International Convention respecting the Prohibition 
of Night Work for Women in Industrial Employment. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
26th September, 1906. Berne. International Convention Prohibiting the use of 
White (Yellow) Phosphorus in Manufacture of Matches. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
3rd November, 1906. Brussels. Convention respecting the Liquor Traffic in Africa. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
13th November, 1908. Brussels. International Convention relative to the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works, revising that signed at Berne, 9th September 
1886. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
4th May, 1910. Paris. Agreement for the Repression of Obscene Publications. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
23rd January, 1912. The Hague. International Opium Convention and subsequent 
relative papers. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
5th July, 1912. London. International Radio-telegraph Convention. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention for the Control of the Trade 
in Arms and Ammunition, and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention revising the General Act of 
Berlin 26th February, 1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 
2nd July, 1890. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
13th October, 1919. Paris. Convention relating to the Regulations of Aerial Navi- 
gation, and additional Protocol, of May, 1920. 
Certain provisions of this Convention are applied to Togoland (British Mandate) 
by the Air Navigation (Mandated Territories) Order in Council, 1927. 
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9th July, 1920. Genoa. Draft Convention concerning the Minimum Age for Admission 
of Children to Employment at Sea. 
Applied with modifications by legislation in the Gold Coast. (Information 
furnished by the British Government in its Annual Report for the year 1926, 
made under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, on the measures taken to give 
effect to the Convention.). 
Under Section 4 (2) of the British Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance 
(1 of 1924) this legislation is applicable in the Southern Section of Togoland under 
British Mandate. 
(Minimum age is 14). 
:0th April, 1921. Barcelona. Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, 
Barcelona. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Convention and Statute on the Regime of Navigable 
Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Additional Protocol to the Convention on the Regime 
of Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
30th September, 1921. Geneva. International Convention for the Suppression of 
Traffic in Women and Children. 
Accession 3rd July, 1924. (Applies to the Southern Section only). 
24th July, 1923. Lausanne. Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, 
etce., and Turkey, respecting conditions of Residence, and Business and Juris- 
diction. 
Accession 6th August, 1924. 
24% July, 1923. Lausanne. Commercial Convention between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, ete., and Turkey. 
Accession 6th August, 1924. 
12th September, 1923. Geneva. International Convention for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications. 
Accession 3rd November, 1926. 
24 September, 1923. Geneva. Protocol on Arbitration Clauses (in commercial 
matters). 
Accession 12th March, 1926. 
13th November, 1923. Geneva. International Convention relating to the Simpli- 
fication of Customs Formalities. 
Accession 29th August, 1924. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Development of Hydraulic 
Power affecting more than one State, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention and Statute on the International Regime 
of Railways, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention and Statute of the International Regime 
of Maritime Ports, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Transmission in Transit 
of Electric Power, and Protocol of Siynature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
28th August, 1924. Stockholm. Universal Postal Convention with other relevant 
instruments. 
Accession 28th September, 1925 (except as regards Agreement for the 
exchange of insured Letters and Boxes). 
19th February, 1925. Geneva. International Convention relating to the Dangerous 
Drugs, with Protocol. 
Accession 17th February, 1926. 
11th June, 1926. Paris. International Sanitary Convention. 
Accession 9th October, 1928. 
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Bi-Lateral Agreements, etc. 
31st March, 1873. Great Britain and Denmark. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
26th June, 1873. Great Britain and Norway. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 13th December, 1929. 
3rd December, 1873. Declaration 26th June, 1901. Great Britain and Austria. 
Extradition Treaty. : 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
Great Britain and Hungary. Extradition Treaty. 

Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. (The Treaty 
between the late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is in force as between the British 
Empire and (1) The Republic of Austria, (2) Hungary.) 

7th December, 1874. Great.Britain and Hayti. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
14th August, 1875. Great Britain and France. Extradition Treaty and Additional 
Convention of 17th October, 1908. 

Notes relating to their application to Togoland under British Mandate 
(21st September and 13th November, 1923). 

Extended Togoland 13th November, 1923. 

4th June, 1878. Declaration 19th February, 1889. Great Britain and Spain. Ex- 
tradition Treaty. 

Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 

20th September, 1880. Great Britain and Ecuador. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
24th November, 1880. Great Britain and Luxembourg. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
26th November, 1880. Convention 29th June, 1904. Great Britain and Switzerland. 
Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 19th September, 1929. 
22nd February, 1892. Great Britain and Bolivia. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 18th February, 1928. 
16th December, 1892. London. Great Britain and Liberia. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 16th October, 1928. 
21st March, 1893. Protocols 21st March, 1898. 13th March, 1894. Great Britain 
and Roumania. Extradition Treaty. 

Extended Togoland 12th January, 1929. 

4th July, 1895. Great Britain and Guatemala. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 11th September, 1929. 

26th January, 1897. Great Britain and Chile. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 

26th September, 1898. Great Britain and Netherlands, Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 

6th December, 1900. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Extradition Treaty. 
With effect from 1st November, 1928 (the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Servia of 6th December, 1900 is in force). 
29th October, 1901. Conventions 5th March, 1907, 3rd March, 1911, 8th August, 1923. 
Great Britain and Belgium. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from lst August, 1928. 
26th January, 1904. Great Britain and Peru. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
19th April, 1905. Great Britain and Nicaragua. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
25th August, 1906. Great Britain and Panama. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
12th September, 1908. Great Britain and Paraquay. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
5th May, 1910. Great Britain and Honduras. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Extended Gold Coast 11th May, 1916. 
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24th September, 1910. Great Britain and Greece. Extradition Treaty. Extended 
Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
4th March, 1911. Great Britain and Siam. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
3rd April, 1911. Great Britain and Japan. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 
2nd February, 1922. London. Great Britain and France. Convention respecting 
Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland 28th July and 27th December, 
1923. 
Application Togoland 27th January, 1924. 
6th May, 1922. Rigaand Koyno. Great Britain and Lithuania. Agreement respecting 
commercial relations. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate. 
(24th April, 8th May, 28th August and 29th September, 1923). 
Extended Togoland 24th April, 1923. 
2let June, 1922. London. Great Britain and Belgium. Convention respecting 
Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial matters. 
Extended Togoland 23rd August, 1925. 
22nd June, 1923. London. Great Britain and Latvia. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Notes relating to the accession of Gold Coast (21st and 25th May, 1924). 
Accession Togoland notified Ist July, 1924. 
14th July, 1923. London. Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. Exchange of Notes. 
Accession Togoland operative 5th June, 1925. 
26th November, 1923. Warsaw. Great Britain and Poland. Treaty of Commerce . 
and Navigation. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate. 
(19th June, 1924 and 6th March, 1925). 
Accession Togoland notified 22nd January, 1925. 
14th December, 1923. United Kingdom and Finland. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession notified 20th August, 1925. 
22nd May, 1924. London. Great Britain and Austria. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland under British Mandate. (3rd 
and 26th June, 1926). P 
Application Togoland 26th June, 1926. 
2nd February, 1925. Great Britain and United States of America. Convention con- 
cerning rights of the two countries and their respective nationals in part of the 
former German Protectorate of Togoland. 
10th June, 1925. Durazzo and Tirana. Great Britain and Albania. Agreement 
regarding Commercial Relations. Notification recorded on 9th November, 1926. 
14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam. Treaty of Friendship. 
With effect as regards Articles 2, 3, and 4 from 15th May, 1928. 
14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
With effect from 15th May, 1928. 
30th July, 1925. Great Britain and Japan. Supplementary Convention modifying 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1911. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 
12th November, 1925. Sofia. Great Britain and Bulgaria. Agreements regarding the 
Provisional Regulations of Commercial Relations. 
Application 10th July, 1926. 
18th November, 1925. London. Great Britain and Estonia. Extradition Treaty 
Exchange of notes relating to the accession of Togoland under British 
Mandate (23rd and 28th February and 10th March, 1927). 
With effect from 10th March, 1927. 


18th January, 1926. United Kingdom and Estonia. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession Gold Coast 14th July, 1927. 
10th February, 1926. Great Britain and the United States of America. Convention 
concerning rights in Togoland under British Mandate. 
Ratified 8th July, 1926. 
16th July, 1926. Great Britain and Greece. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession notified 1st November, 1928. 
23rd July, 1926. Great Britain and Hungary. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 4th April, 1928. 
5th April, 1927. Great Britain and Spain. Convention revising certain provisions of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1922. 
Accession Ist December, 1928. 
12th May, 1927. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 4th April, 1928. 
20th March, 1928. London. Great Britain and Germany. Convention regarding 
Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial matters. 
Extended Togoland 25th November, 1929. 
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APPENDIX II. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. TOGOLAND. 
Revenue, 1928-29. 


Head and Sub-Head, 


1, Customs :— 
1. Import Duties (c) .. 
2. Export Duties (a). 
3. Fines (a) .,. 
4. Miscellaneous (a) . 


2. Licences and Internal Revenue, etc. :-— 
1. Licences, ete. (a) 
3. Fees of Court or Office, etc. :-— 
1. Fees, ete. (a)... ose 
4, Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Sale of Stamps (a)... 
2. Telegraphs and Sonntes @ 


3. Commission on n- Money Orders ere (a) 


4. Parcels (a) . 
5. Order (a) 


5. Miscellaneots :— 


1. Share of Income from Currency Board 


Investments, 1928-1929 (b) 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (a) 


(a) Actual Receipts. 





Totals of 
Sub- Head, 
8 


£ 


48,487 
6,022 
1:796 

23 





oooo 


ocoooco 


ocooo a 


2,405 0 0 
124 1 0 


Totals of 
Head. 
z a d. 


56,328 0 0 
10,272 6 


o 


1,129 16 8 


2,529 1 0 


£70,986 4 4 


(6) Proportionate Revenue based on trade during the calendar year 1928, 


(c) Estimated. 


Expenditure, 1928-29. 


Head and Sub-Head, 
1. Zhe Governor :— 


1, Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 


Charges (a) 
2. Presents to Chiefs () 


2. Supreme Court :— 


1. Proportion of Hendaanriers Administra- 


tive Charges (a) . 
2. Personal Emolumenta (b) 


3. Law Officers :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 


tive Charges (a) ... aes 
4. Colonial Secretary's Office, etc. :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 


tive Charges (a) ... 


Carried forward 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 
8 


£ 


d. 


1,068 2 4 
400 


Totals of 
Head. 
£ ad. 


1,072 2 4 


496 3 3 
277 13 3 


2.626 19 1 


4,472 17 11 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(b) Actual payments. 
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. Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub-Head, Head. 
7 £8 Gb. £ ad. £84. 
Brought forward ove aes 4,472 17 11 
5. Printing Office :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 3,308 7 9 
6. Political Administration :-— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 870 7 5 
2. Personal Emoluments (b)... 6,052 0 7 
—————_ 6,922 8 0 
3. Railway Transport (b) a 016 1 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) 1,044 11 1 
5. Travelling Allowances @) 11313 6 
6. Transport Allowances (6) 41617 3 
7. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (5) ons 27 9 2 
8. Contingent Expenses (b) . 144 $11 
9. Witnesses’ Expenses (b) .. 19 10 0 
10. Inquests (5)... ass 1212 0 
11. Presents to Chiefs (b) 201 0 0 
12. Carriage of Mails (5) 5 37:10 0 
13. Bounties for Destruction of 
Wild Animals (6) 110 0 
14, Tuition Fees (b) 14341 
——-— 8,826 1 3 
7. Ashanti and Northern Territories 
Judiciary :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 494 0 3 
2. Witnesses Expenses (b) ... 3 8 0 
—_—-— 497 8 3 
8. Treasury :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 1,246 19 11 
2. Conveyanve of Specie (2)... 138 14 0 
——-—__ 1,385 13 il 
9, Audit Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 1,037 2 11 
10. Customs Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 334 5 3 
2. Personal Emoluments (5)... 8,231 3 4 
——__ 8,565 8 7 
8. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) oe ee 1,166 9 9 
4, Transport Allowances (b).. if 181 11 9 
5. Travelling Allowances (0).. 147 12 0 
6 Upkeep of Stations (b) 277 8 8 
7. Clothing and Equipment (b) 316 12 4 
8, Arms and Ammunition (b) 140 4 
9. Awards for seizures (b) ... 653 17 9 
10. Gratuities on discharge (b) 495 4 : 
: 11,818 4 6 
Carried forward ... 31,345 16 6 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(b) Actual payments. 
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Head and Sub- Head. 


Brought forward ... ove 


11. Posts and Telegraphs :— 


1, 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 589 10 0 
Personal Emoluments(d) ... 412 0 0 
Maintenance of Telegraphs 
(b) we ead eee . 
Conveyance of Mails (b) 
Miscellaneous (b) ... wee 


12. Medical ani Sanitation :— 


. Proportion of Headquarters 


AdministrativeCharges(a) 983 4 9 


2. Personal Emoluments (b)... 2,793 11 7 


. Transport and Teerelling 


Expenses () 


. Travelling Allowances ( by. 


Transport Allowances (5)... 
Scavengers and Labourers(b) 


. Fuel and Light (db)... 
. Clearing Government 


Lands (0) 


. Leper Settlement (5) 
. Allowance in lieu of 


Quarters (b) 


. Diet and Provisions | (0) . 
. Uniforms for African 


Staff (b) . 


. Grants to Catholic Mission 


in Kpandu (6) 


18. Veterinary Department :— 


1, 


Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 1,181 6 1 


. Personal Emoluments (0d)... 505 16 0 


2. 
3. Transport Allowances (5)... 
4. 
5. 


Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) 


. Upkeep of Quarantine 


Stations (b) 


14. Education :— 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 67710 4 


Personal Emoluments (b) 138 0 0° 


Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) ave 

Travelling Allowances (b)... 

Transport Allowances (0)... 


. Grants to Schools (b) 


Carried forward . oe 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ 8d. 


1,001 10 0 
200 0 0 
350 0 0 
164 0 0 


3,776 16 4 


423 10 8 
81 5 0 
211 5 11 
1,133 4 6 
90 6 


6319 9 
3,413 15 10 


82 4 1 
4611 4 


30 0 
100 0 0 





815 10 


61 16 
12 14 
717 
4,106 6 8 


~ 


oom 





Totals of 
Head. 


£ sd. 
31,345 16 6 


1,715 10 0 


9,344 13 11 


1,664 17 4 


5,004 4 10 


49,075 2 7 





(a) Pronortiouate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(b) Actual payments. 


Head and Sub- Head. 


Brought forward... 


15. Agriculture :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 
. Personal Emolumente (b) 


2. 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) 
4. Travelling Allowances (b)... 
5. Transport Allowances (b)... 
6. Upkeep of ‘Agricultural 
Stations (3). ate 
7. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (>) 
8. Instruction in Cacao Culti- 
vation (b) .. 
9. Purchase of Economic 
Seeds (b) 
10. Gardens and Plantations (b) 
11. Labour for Cacao Improve- 
ments (b).. ee! 
12. Erection and Maintenance 
of Temporary Buildings 
13. Erection of Cacao Fer- 
mentaries (6) 


16. Forestry — 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 
2. Personal Emoluments (6) ... 


3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (2) ade 

4, Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters ... 

5. Uniforms for African Stal()) 

6. Forest Reserves (b) 


17. Survey Department :-— 
1, Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(«) 
2. Personal Emoluments (0)... 





3. Transport and Travelling... 
4. International Boundary 
Surveys (6) 


Carried forward 
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698 3 3 


1,929 2 10 


288 6 10 
1,746 15 6 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 





2,035 2 
19 1 


905 12 


_ 
mn 


2 won asd oc wo mpm po 


CON w& @ 


a 


4,860 


1,272 


2,959 


58,167 


410 


10 0 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


(6) Actual payments. 
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Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub-Head. Head, 
£ 8. d. £38. d. £ ad. 
Brought forward... es ses 58,167 138 6 
18, Police :— t fe 
1. Proportion of Headquarters : 
‘Administrative Charges(a) 473 10 10 
2. Personal Emoluments (0)... 1,752 11 7 
—_—— = 226 2 5 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) aoe os 95 1 38 
4. Travelling Allowances (5)... 28 3 9 
5. Transport Allowances (6)... 33 8 4 
6. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (b) sae ave 30 0 
7. Rent Allowances (5) ued 23 5 11 
8. Rations for Prisoners, 
etc. (b) ... bee ane 8 111 
9. Gratuities (b) oe oe 313 13 0 
10. Station Stores (4) ... see 013 0 
. 2,731 9 
19. Prisons :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 16718 & 
2. Personal Emoluments (db)... 700 15 8 
—_--— 868 14 4 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) ave te 916 0 
4. Conveyance of Prisoners (5) 22 6 6 
5. Prison Api liances(b) ... 019 6 
6. Prisoners Rations (0) ae 209 19 10 
7. Beds and Bedding (db)... 015 0 
———-_ 1,112 11 2 
20. Northern Territories Constabulary :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 277 4 4 
2, Personal Emoluments (4)... 1,393 6 3 
———_ 1,670 10 7 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) a. pre 1914 0 
4. Subsistence other Ranks (6) 2812 9 
5. Contingent Expenses (b) ... 22 6 
6. Clothing and Equipment (b) 018 0 
7. Upkeep of Rifle Ranges (0) 010 
8. Shooting Prizes and other 
Rewards (6) eee wee 010 0 
9. Maintenance of Men's Lines 
and Stables at Headquar- 
ters and Outstations (6d)... 6 8 0 
10. Gratuities on Discharge (b) 310 0 0 
——-—__ 2,038 16 10 
21. Pension Contribution -— 
1. Proportionate contribution 
for Officers serving in Togo- 
land (c) we ao ane 1,191 2 6 
Carried forward ... ase ees 65,241 13 7 





(a) Proportionate Expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual Payments. 


(c) Pension contributions based on length of Service in Togoland during year. 
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Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub- Head. Sub-Head. Head. 
£8. d. £ 8d. 
Brought forward... see see 65,241 13 7 
22. Transport Department :— 
1. Proportion of Heedawarters Administra- 
tive Charges(a) . ioe ove ave 221 11 11 
2. Petrol (b) ... eee ave ae: oes 15 6 
—_——-——_—— 22217 5 
23. Public Works Department :— 
1. Proportion of Heodauarter Administra- 
tive Charges (a) .. ce 818 16 10 
24. Public Works Annually Recurrent :— 
1. Maintenance of Existing Building (0)... 25 19 11 
2. Maintenance of Roads under Roads 
Ordinance (5) ww. 1,840 17 1 
3. Maintenance of Trade Roads (b) 406 5 6 
4, Provision and Upkeep of Rest-House OF 239 5 6 
5. Ferries (b) . 30 0 0 
6. Outstation Buildings (b) 2. ose 399 5 4 
7. Upkeep of Kratchi Mono Bail (b) ay 1118 0 
8. Water Supply at Outstations ne. (0) aoe 106 19 9 
9. Lighting Streets, etc. (b) .. ore 29 1 4 
3,089 12 5 
25. Public Works Extraordinary :— 
1. Roads N.T. 25 and 17 (8)... aoe aie 313 12 0 
2. Attabubu-Kratchi Road ) aoe Be 45 7 5 
3. Miscellaneous Roads (6) . oe Bs 9 8 0 
4, Jasikan-Bordu Road (b) . 262 4 0 
5. Consolidating Road with Permanent 
Bridges (5) 578 17 11 
6. Village Market Shed (b) .. 189 18 11 
7. Temporary European Supervision (b) . 43 9 8 
8. 125 EB. Jasikan-Wora Wora Read (5) ... 9918 3 
9. Minor Sanitary Works (5) ate ate 5 0 0 
10. Minor Works (b) . 178 4 2 
11. Alterations to Native Hospital (b) BY 20 0 0 
1,832 0 4 
Total Expenditure... ane £71,205 0 7 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual payments. 


Comparative Statement of 


Revenue showing Increases and Decreases. 

















Heads of Revenue. 1927-28. 1928-29. | Increase. Decrease. 
| Rs 
| £ ad. Fae £ 4d. Sergi: 
1. Customs 50,534 0 0| 56328 0 0| (a)8,794 0 0 
2. Licences, etc. ... 3,640 5 5 10,272 6 8 |(b) 6,632 1 3 - 
3, Fees of Court, etc. 924 7 0 1,129 16 8 (c)205 9 8 = 
4 Posts and Tel+-! 673 0 0, 727: 0 «0 54.0 «0 — 
graphs. ' | 
5. Rents of Govern- — _— | — — 
ment Lands. | 
6. Miscellaneous 80,904 17 13 2,529 1 0 _ (d) 78,375 16 11 
| 4 \ - 
Totals ... a [£136,676 10 4 ( £70,086 4 4 ; £12,685 10 11} £78,375 16 11 
i i 








Decrease ... 
Increase ... 


Net Decrease 


£ 8 d. 
78,375 16 11 
12,685 i0 11 


690 6 0 








(1) Proportionate Revenue based on Trade during the calendar year 1928 in the case of 


Import Duties. 


(+) Due to increases in Court Fines, Firearms, Wine and Beer and other Licences and 


Cattle Import Tax. 


(c) Due to increases in Court Fees, Contribution of Officers to Widows’ and Orphans’ 


Pension Scheme, and Sale of Agricultural Products. 
(d) Normal Receipts for 1928-29. 
Charges in previous years. 


Receipts for 1927-28 include refund of Public Debt 
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Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1926-27, 1927-28, 

















and 1928-29. 
Heads of Expenditure. 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29. 
I 
£ 8d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
1. Governor 1,159 1 5 1,262 2 7 1072 2 4 
2. Supreme Court 65715 1 506 6 1 496 3 3 
3: Law Officers .. 277 13 3 27713 3 277 13 3 
4. Colonial Secretary’ 5 Office, ete. 2,714 5 3 2,385 6 8 2,626 19 1 
5. Printing Office tee 2,542 11 9 3,117 2 9 3,308 7 9 
6. Political Administration 5,910 18 10 7,390 9 11 8,826 1 3 
7. Ashanti and Northern Terri- 497 14 11 609 3 11 497 8 3 
tories Judiciary. 
8. Treasury Department 1412 7 7 1,406 0 1 1,385 13 11 
9. Audit Department ... 1,121 13 11 1,032 12 2 1,037 2 11 
10. Customs Department 11,508 12 7] 11,759 5 11] 11818 4 6 
11. Posts and Telegraphs 1,434 16 4 1,325 16 6 1,715 10 0 
12. Medical and Sanitation 5,511 15 9 7,347 5 5 9,344 13 11 
13, Veterinary 881 6 5 1,224 14 3 1,664 17 4 
14, Education 2,434 12 6 8,551 2 8 5,004 4 10 
15. Agriculture ... $8 3,936 17 7 3,658 8 10 4,860 4 10 
16. Forestry Department _ 88 4 0 1,272 10 0 
17. Police 3,005 15 3 2,608 12 3 2,731 9 7 
18. Prisons 1,137 11 3 1,282 5 7 1112 1 2 
19. Surveys eS _ 2,931 0 0 23959 16 1 
20. Northern Territories Consta- 1,924 17 3 1,986 5 9 2'038 16 10 
bular 
21. ‘Transport Department 206 12 11 215 7 4 22217 5 
22. Miscellaneous Servic2s 50 0 0 _ - 
23, Pension Contributions 902 16 1 904 14 2 1,191 2 6 
24. Public Debt Charges ve» |(@)25,449 7 5. _ — 
25. Public Works Department... 1,047 4 4 931 14 5 818 16 1 
26. Public Works Annually Re- 3,228 6 8 2,219 8 6 3,089 12 5 
current. 
27. Public Works Extraordinary 1,937 2 1 981 6 10 1,832 0 4 
Totals £80,791 16 5 |£66,002 9 10 /£71,205 0 7 














(a) Adjusted in 1927-28. 
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Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1926-27, 1927-28, 


Heads of Revenue. 


. Customs be é 
. Licences and Internal Revenue 
. Fees of Court, &c. 

. Posts and Telegraphs 

. Rents of Government Lands 


Miscellaneous ... 


Totals 





and 1928-29. 

1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ 8. d. £ 38. d. £ 8. d. 
35,223 0 0 50,534 0 0 56,328 0 0 
2,829 7 11 3,640 5 5 10272 6 8 
1,066 3 2 924 7 0 1,129 16 8 
680 0 0 673 0 0 727 0 0 

3.7 6 _ _- 

10,849 5 1 80,904 17 11 2,529 1 0 
£50,651 3 8 136,676 10 4 70,986 4 4 
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APPENDIX III. 


TOGOLAND—UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES. 
1929. 
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Map of Togoland under British Mandate. 


FOREWORD. 


During the examination of the British Accredited Representative 
at the Nineteenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
on the Report on the administration of Togoland under British 
Mandate for the year 1929 certain observations and requests for. 
further details were made. To facilitate easy reference to the in- 
formation now supplied an index is given below :— 


Page of 
Minutes of 
2 XIX Session 
_.- Of Permanent 
*, "Mandates 
Commission. 
a 40 
a 42 
> 43 and 200 
44 


44 and 209 


hoe 46 
> 46 and 210 
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Nature of Enquiry or Information required. Paragraph in 
this Report. 


List of Legislation enacted during the year... Vide Appendix III. 
Financial Statement for Calendar Year 1930 ... 40 


Breeding of Cattle in the Northern Area we 233 
Offences against the Arms and Ammunition 88 
Ordinance. 


Maintenance of roads by communal) labour 104-108 
—tileage. 


Leper Settlement at Yendi as abe aes 172-175 
Trypanosomiasis ... ane ave Se wae 162-165 
A2 


Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Togoland under British 
Mandate for the year 1930. 


I.—GENERAL. 


Togoland under British Mandate lies between 6° 7’ and 11° 8’ N. 
latitude and 0° 27’ W. and 1° 15’ E. longitude. The area is 
approximately 13,040 square miles. A new map, specially drawn by 
the Survey Department of the Gold Coast for this Report, is 
attached. 

2. A detailed description of the physical features of the Mandated 
Territory was inserted in the 1929 Report,* where information will 
also be found of the general character of the country and the nature 
of the vegetation. 


II1.—STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 


3. The Territory is administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast in accordance with the provisions of the Mandate dated 20th 
July, 1922, granted to Great Britain. 


III.—STATUS OF THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 


4. The definition of the status of a native inhabitant as agreed to 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission is a ‘‘ British protected 
person native of the Mandated Territory of British Togoland '’. 
The native inhabitants are exempted from any obligation to military 
service whether for the defence of the Territory or otherwise under 
the terms of a declaration made by the British Government. They 
enjoy the like protection with respect to their persons and property 
in the Territory and in British Colonies, Protectorates, and Depend- 
encies as is accorded to British subjects. 


IV.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


5. A list of International Conventions and Treaties and Bi- 
Lateral Agreements which have been applied to Togoland under 
British Mandate is to be found in Appendix I. of this Report. The 
International Slavery Convention inadvertently omitted in the last 
Report has now been inserted. Only one further International Con- 
vention was applied during the year, namely, that dealing with the 
suppression of international trade in arms and ammunition, whilst 
to the list of bi-lateral Agreements were added two Extradition 
Treaties (Great Britain and Germany and Great Britain and 
Salvador) and one Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Republic of Panama). 





* Colonial No. 52. 
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6. Nationals of States members of the League of Nations are 
accorded full economic equality in the Territory in accordance with 
the stipulation of the Mandate. 


V.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


7. For administrative purposes Togoland under British Mandate 
is divided into a Northern and a Southern area, the former of which 
is under the control of the Chief Commissioner of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, whose headquarters are at Tamale, 
whilst the latter is under the supervision of the Commissioner of the 
Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony. Both these officers 
administer their respective divisions under direct authority from the 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 


8. Legislation for the Northern Section is effected by the applica- 
tion to this area of Ordinances enacted for the Northern Territories 
by the Governor, or by special enactments which are applied to this 
Section only. 


To the Southern Section legislation is given effect by enactments 
under the hand of the Governor of Acts which have been passed by 
Legislative Council in respect of the Colony. Special legislation is 
also enacted by the Governor. 


9. Mention was made in paragraph 18 of last year’s Report 
of a proposal which was on foot to subject the boundary between 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories to some alterations by the 
substitution of what was then thought to be a tribal for a physical 
boundary. This proposal has received the further attention of the 
Chief Commissioners of Ashanti and-of the Northern Territories 
and, after due consideration of the facts placed before them, and 
in deference to the observations made by Dr. Ruppel during the 
examination of the 1929 Report, the Governor of the Gold Coast 
has decided that, until a further exploration of the history of the 
tribes in that neighbourhood has been carried out, it would be better 
to make no alteration to the existing boundaries. As soon as a 
Political Officer with experience in these studies is available he will 
be sent up to examine and report on the ethnology and language of 
the heterogeneous collection of tribes which live in this area. 

In the meanwhile there will be no alteration to the boundary 
between Ashanti and the Northern Territories so far as it relates to 
this part of the Territory. 


10. The ‘area of the Mandated Territory remains therefore the 
same as in previous years, and for administrative purposes is com- 
posed in the Northern Section of parts of the Kusasi and Mam- 
prussi Districts, Eastern Dagomba and Kete Krachi, whilst the 
Southern’ portion comprises the District of Ho, with the head- 
quarters at Kpandu. : . : 
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11. The administrative staff remains the same as in other years, 
and consists of :— 


6 District Commissioners. 
8 Second Division Clerks. 
2 Interpreters. 

2 Bailiffs. 

2 Messengers, 

The headquarters of the Commissioners of the Kusasi and 
Mamprussi Districts are at Bawku and Gambaga in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, but the other Commissioners reside 
actually in the Mandated Territory. 


12. With the reunion of the once disintegrated Dagomba 
Kingdom, to which reference is made later, it is proposed that 
the two Districts of Tamale and Yendi be amalgamated into one 
with the headquarters at Yendi, in order that this new district 
may coincide as much as possible with the Dagomba territory. 


.18. In the Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi Districts no events 
of outstanding importance took place during the year. ‘There is 
little or no crime in these parts, there being only three prosecu- 
tions for offences against the person in two Districts. 

14. The Kusasis, who are still one of the most primitive tribes 
in the North, form part of the Mamprussi Kingdom and were at 
one time subject to the authority and will of the Fetish Priest. 
Later, strangers endowed with higher intellect and definite ideas 
of organization peacefully penetrated the country and gradually 
superimposed themselves upon these priest-ridden people; in 
becoming the ruling class they were wise in grafting their influence 
and authority on to the power and control of the priests, thereby 
building up and strengthening instead of destroying the Consti- 
tutions which they found when they first entered the country. 

15. The Southern Mamprussi District, in which the mass of the 
people are B’mwabas and Konkombas with a few Chakosis, is 
divided up into seven Divisions, four of which are B’mwabas and 
three Konkombas serving the Na of Mamprussi. A proposal to 
amalgamate the four Divisions into one is presenting no difficulty 
and on completion will facilitate the introduction of the more 
complete form of indirect rule contemplated. 


16. Enquiries are at present being prosecuted relating to the 
Mamprussi Customary Laws, after which a careful examination 
of those of the B’mwabas will be undertaken. From information 
at present at hand it does not appear that they differ very greatly 
from those of the Mamprussi except in relation to their marriage 
customs. The members of this tribe are essentially agriculturists, 
and, owing to the density of the population in that area, practise a 
certain rotation of crops with success. Their wants are few, and 
their conservatism prevents them from showing very much interest 
in any happenings outside their own villages. 
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17. The Eastern Dagomba District is composed of part of the 
Dagomba Kingdom and the whole of Nanumba. The Ya Na, the 
head chief over the Dagomba, resides at Yendi, but at present 
several of his principal sub-chiefs dwell in the Northern Territories 
in the Western Dagomba District. He is also paramount over the 
Konkombas and Chakosis. Mention has already been made above 
of the proposed reorganization of these two Districts into one, in 
order that the Dagomba Kingdom may be enclosed entirely within 
the boundaries of the new District. Furthermore this re-arrange- 
ment will remove the anomaly which at present exists, whereby 
the Northern Territories Administration Ordinance on the one hand 
confers upon the Na unlimited jurisdiction, whilst the Adminis- 
tration Ordinance of the British Sphere of Togoland on the other 
confines the extent of his authority to the natives of the British 
Sphere and his powers of punishment to a fine of £5. The Sec- 
tions in the two Administration Ordinances which create this 
anomaly will in due course be repealed, and legislation which will 
be applicable to the two Administrations will be substituted for 
them. 


18. For some time the Political Officers have been busily en- 
gaged in the collection of information and facts on Dagomba 
Native Customary Laws. And it may be appropriate here to give 
a short description of the Dagomba Kingdom, and its history so 
far as investigations have reached at present. 


19. The Dagomba State is some 8,082 square miles in area. 
It is bounded on the north by the State of Mamprussi, on the east 
by the tribes of Chakosi, Konkomba, and Basari in French Man- 
dated Territory, on the south by the States of Adjati, Nanumba 
and Gonja, and on the west by the State of Gonja. The in- 
habitants of this State do not form one homogeneous people, but 
are a collection of tribes, invading Dagomba and Chakosi and the 
aboriginal Konkomba, Gbimba, Nafeba, Komba, and Kpariba. 
The Konkomba are, as far as can be gathered, aboriginals, who 
used to inhabit the western, central and southern parts of the State 
while the other tribes occupied the north. The Gbimba, who are 
less primitive than the Konkomba, are said to have come from 
Grumah country before the Dagomba invasion, whilst the Nafeba 
are divided into two groups, one acknowledging kinship with 
Gbimba, and the other asserting that they came from Gushiogo 
and were therefore akin to the Komba who are a cattle breeding 
tribe and disclaim any kinship with the Konkomba, and deny know- 
ledge of them in the old days. With the exception of the Kpariba 
the languages of the aboriginal tribes, so called because they were 
on the land prior to the Dagomba invasion, are allied to each 
other and are said to belong to the Gur (Grumah) language group. 
The Kpariba who inhabit the western part of the State are allied 
to the Guan or Gonja people. In addition to these tribes, there 
are a number of people living in western Dagomba who, although 
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to-day they speak Dagomba and have apparently lost their tribal 
names and distinctions, are classed as aboriginals by the Dagombas 
and are known collectively as Tin-Bihe, literally ‘‘ children or sons 
_ of the land.”’ 


20. From data now at the disposal of Political Officers it appears 
that the history of Dagomba has been preserved through the medium 
of the drum chant and has been passed down through generations 
of drummers who are taught their work from early youth. The 
present District Commissioner, who has an intimate knowledge of 
the Dagomba language, has reduced to writing this drum chant, 
which is solemnly and liturgically recited to the punctuation of the 
crash of the drums all beaten ‘together to mark different periods in 
history. A short outline of the drum history may prove of interest. 


21. The earliest point of origin of the Dagomba is Tonga on 
the Bornu-Wadai Trade Route. Harassed continually by the 
Imoshagh (Tuareks) they emigrated to Zamfara country where they 
settled down and spoke their own language. Increasing pressure 
from an invading race, probably Hausas, caused a clan of Dagomba 
to depart under Tohajie, the Red Hunter, to the kingdom of 
Mande, and it is with his exploits that the drum history begins. 
The Zamfara who remained behind were gradually absorbed into 
the invading Hausas and their language lost. To-day the Zamfara 
people, whatever their origin, talk Hausa, but the tribal marking 
is identical with that of the Dagomba and they refer to each other 
as ‘‘ abokinwasa ’’ or playmates. It seems probable that the old 
Zamfara language was the basis of the present Moshi, Mamprussi, 
and Dagomba group of languages, upon which Hausa, as such, had 
very little influence, although many words common to both Hausa 
and Arabic appear in even old and traditional Dagomba, but they 
were probably acquired at Tonga before the Hausa invasion. 

The tribe under their leader Tohajie or Torse, the Red Hunter, 
wandered for some time in the country of Melle or Mande where 
they rendered assistance to the King of Melle, probably inter- 
marrying, gaining a smattering of Mandingo and picking up songs 
and dances, for the name of the big annual dance and festival of 
the Dagomba, Gonja, and Mamprussi, known as Damba, is a 
Mandingo word meaning ‘‘ big dance ’’. From the kingdom of 
Mande or Melle, they came to Biung in the Fra-fra country of 
the present Zuarungu District leaving traces of themselves and 
their language, and from there went north-east into Grumah, 
probably an aboriginal tribe, against whom they fought. Lastly 
came the movement southwards, the scattering of the clans and 
the foundation of Gambaga, and later on Nanumba, Dagbon, and 
Moshi. It is said that at one time the Dagbama were very light- 
coloured, and one still sees fair-skinned Dagombas here and there 
with the large hook nose which suggests a throw-back to more 
aquiline nosed ancestors. 
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It yet has to be ascertained what was the original name of the 
parent stem during its many wanderings before it finally settled 
down in the Northern Province. 

22. Reference has already been made to the work in progress 
of the codification of the Dagomba Customary Laws. As the 
result of the enquiries in this respect a Conference was held at 
Yendi from the 21st to the 29th November, 1930, between the 
Provincial Commissioner of the Southern Province and the Na of 
Dagomba, his principal chiefs and councillors, and over one hundred 
subordinate chiefs, to enquire into and record the Constitution of 
the State of Dagomba. This Conference, which had as one of its 
chief aims the restoration of the old Dagomba Constitution as it 
existed before the Convention between Great Britain and Germany 
which split the Kingdom into two, and the tabulation of all 
Dagomba chieftainships for the purposes of a record on which the 
allocation of Courts can be based under the proposed Native Juris- 
diction Ordinance, was opened by the Acting Chief Commissioner 
in the presence of a large gathering. In his address he pointed 
out that it was the desire of the British Government to give a 
more particular acknowledgment than had been accorded hereto- 
fore to the standing and authority of chiefs over their people; 
and to clothe them with powers, enforceable by law, which they 
had not previously exercised. He further explained that, in order 
that the law which will give effect to this decision might be wisely 
and suitably framed, it was vitally necessary that the information 
recorded by the chiefs should be given with the utmost exactitude 
and precision. The Na of Yendi, in his reply, stated that for 
one hundred years no such meeting had taken place in Dagomba 
and that he and his people were rejoiced to think that Dagomba 
was to become united as one country again. 

23. Thanks to the enquiries and preparation that had preceded 
this Conference, it was attended with the greatest success, and 
the following is a list of documents that were drawn up and signed 
by the Na, his principal chiefs and councillors :— 

(a) Acknowledgment by principal Chiefs that they are sub- 
jects of the Paramount Chief of Dagomba—the Ya Na. 

(b) List of Chiefs and Elders who form the Dagomba State 
Council. 

(c) List of Chiefs who are eligible to become the Para- 
mount Chief of Dagomba. 

(d) Rules governing appointment to the Principal 
Chieftainships. 

(e) Rules regarding the deposition of Chiefs. 

(f) List of Chiefs holding Na-Bihe (Sons) Chieftainships. 

(g) List of Chiefs holding Kpamba (Elder) Chieftainships. 

(h) Rules governing the devolution of Powers of Chiefs. 

(i) Composition of the Paramount Chief's (Ya Na) Judicial 
Council. 

(j) Tuist of recognised Tribunals in the Dagomba State. 
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_ 24. The list of Tribunals compiled at the Conference contains 
the titles of the members comprising each Tribunal. There are in 
all fourteen Divisional Tribunals from which there is an appeal 
to the Na and his Judicial Council. There is also a number of 
villages directly under the Na whose cases are dealt with by an 
Elder appointed by the Na under the title of Mbadugu. For 
judicial purposes these villages constitute practically a division, 
for all cases, except the more serious crimes, are heard by the 
Mbadugu with the assistance of the Yendi Elders. The latest 
reports show that the Ya Na’s Tribunal has been organized under 
sound principles and now submits regular monthly returns of 
cases. A State Treasury has also been started, with a Bank 
account, and revenue in the shape of Court fines and fees, to- 
gether with revenue from other sources, is paid into this account. 
Appeals from decisions of Tribunals are an infrequent occurrence, 
for two appeals only are reported from the Ya Na’s Court, and 
in each case the Ya Na’s decision was upheld by the District 
Commissioner. 


25. A feature of interest in the proceedings was the interpreta- 
tion by the District Commissioner into Dagomba language of the 
Acting Chief Commissioner’s address as well as the Na’s reply 
thereto. This officer further conducted all interrogatories during 
the Conference in this language, whilst the Provincial Commis- 
sioner acted as interpreter in Hausa when occasion arose. 
Further interpretation was carried out by a well-known Hausa 
Malam of Yendi, who is in the confidence of the Na and has 
spoken Dagomba since childhood. 


26. The Nanumba are of the same stock as Dagomba. It was 
Muring the scattering of the clans and after the division of 
Dagomba and Mamprussi that Nanumba broke away from 
Dagomba, and settled at Bimbilla before the Gonjas arrived at 
Salaga, at one time a Nanumba town. This is borne out by the 
fact that to-day the Tindana (Fetish Priest) at Salaga, is of 
Nanumba origin, and, with his family to-day, is probably the only 
representative remaining of pure Nanumba stock. 

On their way south they invaded the Konkombas who, instead 
of offering resistance, left their goods and fetishes and retired 
across the river without striking a blow. Nanumba priests were 
therefore appointed to tend the fetishes, but even to-day the 
descendants of the old Konkomba Tindanas are said to make sacri- 
fice at the shrine of their ancestors. Whilst it is thought that 
the Nanumba are far more affected by Mohammedan culture 
than the Dagomba, the language of the two tribes is much the 
same, apart from idiomatic terms of phrase, and dialectic differ- 
ences in pronunciation. 


27. In the Krachi District no event of importance happened 
during the year. The inhabitants are few and scattered, although 
the number of tribes is comparatively great over a small area.. 
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and little is known of their constitutions at the moment. There 
are the Krachis and Ntrubus who are said to be akin to the Guan, 
a tribe found as far south as Cape Coast and Winneba on the Gold 
Coast. There are also the Nchumurus and Nawuris who were 
originally part of the Gonja Kingdom. Of the two remaining 
tribes, the Adeles and Adjuatis, it is conjectured that they are of 
the same origin as the Konkombas. 


28. The peace of the Northern Section was unbroken throughout 
the year. 


29. The outstanding feature this year in the administration of 
the Southern Section was the formation of a group of some 15 
divisions under the Paramountcy of the Head Chief of Kpandu. 
The map in Appendix VII (b) gives the location of these 
divisions. 

This new State has a population of some 17,000 people. Although 
in one or two instances these divisions are separated by intervening 
Stools which have no desire to submit themselves to the Stool of 
Kpandu, the amalgamation is in other ways satisfactory. Binding 
customs have been voluntarily performed by each of these sub- 
divisions whose chiefs will form the State Council of the Para- 
mount Stool. It is hard to imagine a fairer Tribunal, for every 
division will have its representative, capable of voicing the opinion 
of his people in all matters which may come before the Council. 
A Togoland Native Administration Ordinance is in course of 
preparation whereby jurisdiction will be conferred on all such sub- 
divisions to hear matters affecting their respective peoples only, 
while increased jurisdiction will be granted to them when sitting 
in Council with their Paramount Chief. At the moment some diffi- 
culty is experienced in the production and the enactment of an 
Ordinance which will suit the needs of a well-established State 
like Buem with its old regime and constitution handed down for 
generations, as well as those of an artificial and newly-formed 
group such as has gathered itself round Kpandu, consisting as it 
does of several such divisions with no history or constitution behind 
it. As, however, the new State is modelled on the lines of other 
States already in existence, it is anticipated: that it will, by wise 
and judicious fostering on the part of Political Officers, be able to 
maintain its position with other States of old standing. 


30. Other groups are in process of formation, although one 
which comprises the 20 divisions which have decided to come under 
Ho still hangs fire, as there has not as yet been a settlement of 
the dispute as to the right of succession to the Ho Stool. 


31. As there were no less than 63 independent States in the 
Southern Section before the new State of Kpandu came into exist- 
ence, the problems with which the Administration is faced will 
be readily understood when it is realized that divisions which come 
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under the paramountcy of another Stool have to abandon all claims 
to independence ; and it is no easy matter for a chief to have to 
‘* play second fiddle '’ after many years of autonomy. Other chief- 
doms are not so fortunately placed as Kpandu, whose chief in 
bygone years, though not in any way senior to others, was 
accustomed to lead his brother chiefs to war. Furthermore, the 
heterogeneous collection of small tribes in the north of Ho, with 
different customs, different languages, and different codes, makes 
it no easy matter to effect a sympathetic union between people of 
such dissimilar interests. Political Officers are therefore careful. 
to see that no pressure in any shape or form is employed to induce 
any independent State to accept a position subordinate to another 
chief. Emphasis is merely laid on the advantages to be gained 
from a unification of divisions which will be enabled by well 
directed statesmanship to carry out a properly defined policy for 
the benefit of the people and advancement of their State. 


Communications. 
RalILWways. ~ 


82. There are no railways in that part of Togoland which comes 
under the British Mandate. 


Roaps. 


33. In the Northern Section the roads have been well maintained 
throughout the year. The policy of substituting permanent bridges 
and culverts for old wooden structures has been continued, more 
especially between Krachi and Kpandu, and communication has 
now been established between the two towns, thereby making it 
possible to reach Yendi direct from Accra without passing through 
Kumasi. A permanent ferry is to be established over the River Oti 
whilst a drift across the River Asukoko makes an efficient bridge 
during the dry season. 


In the greater part of the Southern Mamprussi District, where 
the country is hilly and rocky, there are no motor roads or navigable 
water ways, journeys being made as a rule by foot or on horseback. 
A motor road, however, passable for light cars, has been constructed 
(this year) from Nalerigu (the residence of the Na of Mamprussi) 
through Bongo Da to join up with Yendi. The road in the vicinity 
of Nagbo and Bonda Da borders the Mandated Territory and will 
benefit the people in this area. 


34. In the Southern Section, where a vast network of roads 
exists, it has been already mentioned (paragraph 33) that the con- 
struction of the road from Kpandu to the Krachi boundary has 
now been completed. An iron bridge, built in England to pre- 
scribed dimensions, was assembled and erected over the IKonsu 
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River by the District Commissioner, Kpandu, with the assistance 
of the neighbouring villages. All the other wooden culverts and 
bridges on this section of the road have now been replaced by 
permanent structures. A system of pipes moulded in concrete, 
and placed in position across the road, has formed a very effective 
and cheap type of culvert. 


35. With the opening of this road the road construction pro- 
gramme in the Southern Section may be said to have been com- 
pleted. The people now have a system of roads, of which full 
advantage is taken, whereby produce and goods can be conveyed 
expeditiously to and from the Gold Coast and the French Mandated 
Area; every big town and village is in direct communication with 
the outside world, and the people are thereby coming in touch with 
civilization every day. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


36. Throughout the year the various services of this Department 
were well maintained. Ho continues to serve as a clearing centre 
for all business in the Southern Section. A departmental office was 
opened at Hohoe which has rapidly become the business centre of 
the Territory, whilst Postal Agencies were opened at Agotime 
Kpetoe, Hava Etoe, and Dakpo Afeyi. There are therefore now 
2 head post offices and 12 agencies open for business, two being in 
the Northern Section at Yendi and Krachi. The agencies are usually 
under the aegis of the local chief, who gives the necessary security 
against losses and defalcations. The weekly motor mail service 
between Ho and Kpong has now been converted into a twice- 
weekly service, and towards the end of the year a regular bi-weekly 
contract motor lorry service, replacing the bi-weekly service from 
Ho to Hohoe, was inaugurated between Kpong and Hohoe. 
Kpandu, the headquarters of the Southern Section, is now receiving 
better service, together with a number of agencies on the northern 
side of the mountains. 


The departmental weekly carrier service between Ho and Palime, 
as well as the chiefs’ services between Dzolo Kpuita and Kpedje 
Awlime, and Hohoe and Djasekan, were well maintained. 


87. The trunk telephone and telegraph lines between the Gold 
Coast and Ho and Palime (French sphere) gave uninterrupted 
service throughout the year. No extensions, however, were possible 
owing to financial exigencies. 


38. The following is a comparative table of the business trans- 
acted during the year. With the exception of the Telephones and 
Parcels Post Service, the figures show a decrease, due to the general 
depression in trade :— 
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STATEMENT OF Money ORDER, SAVINGS BANK, TELEGRAM, TELE- 
PHONE AND PaRcELS Post BUSINESS TRANSACTED AT Ho Post 
OFFICE DURING 1930. 


Value. 
1930. 1929. 
£ £ 

Money Orders issued ae as 1,057 1,200 

Money Orders paid aes a 445 448 

Savings Bank Deposits... pees 805 843 

Savings Bank Withdrawals eas 507 779 

Telegraphs ... a9 ie 175 324 

Telephones ... a 114 110 

Parcels Post (Trade Charges) ae 855 294 
Parcels Post (Customs Duty col- 

lected)... 186 55 
Parcels Post (Other Charges col- 

lected)... 40 38 


There was, however, a ‘large ‘increase in ordinary and registered 
postal matter. The particulars for the whole of the Territory 
are :— 
Items posted. Items received. 
A 87,347 103,337 
Increase over 1929... see 11,596 12,227 


Public Works Department. 


39. The work carried out during the year was concerned prin- 
cipally with the upkeep of certain roads, and public buildings. 
In addition to ordinary maintenance some fairly extensive special 
repairs to buildings were completed. ‘These included the re-roofing 
of the Medical Officer’s bungalow at Yendi, the District Com- 
missioner’s bungalow’ at Kpandu and the hospital at Ho. At 
Kpeve a new bungalow was erected for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at a cost of £2,970, and several new out-buildings were 
added to the old bungalow. Although no officer of the Public 
Works Department was actually stationed in the Territory, 
engineers both from the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti made 
periodical visits to inspect, supervise, and give advice when 
required, 


VI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


40. It is understood that the Mandates Commission desire to 
have the financial statistics for the same period as that covered 
by the Report, viz., the calendar year. At the time of writing 
this Report the financial figures for 1930 are not ready. State- 
ments of Revenue and Expenditure for the calendar year ended 
31st December, 1929, are therefore given in Appendix II. State- 
ments for the calendar year 1930 are, however, in course of pre- 
paration, and it is hoped that they will be ready for submission 
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to the Permanent Mandates Commission by the time that this 
present Report is examined. 

41. A true comparison (with last year) of the figures aiscanted 
is therefore not possible as last year’s Report gave figures for the 
financial year 1928-29 which closed on 31st March, 1929. 

42. The revenue for 1929 was £59,707 19s. 3d. as compared 
with £70,986 4s. 4d., the revenue for the financial year 1928-29, 
or & decrease of £11,278 58. 1d. 

43. This decrease is attributed mainly to trade depression and 
the consequential decrease in the Colony’s revenue derived from 


imports. 
44. The under-noted table is self-explanatory :— 
1928. 1929. 
£ £ 

Customs Import Revenue . 

for the Colony... 2,678,837 2,040,347 
Domestic Exports from 

the Colony .. 18,628,367 12,400,425 
Domestic Exports from 

Togoland ... ie 210,557 - 187,717 


since it is upon the figures given above that the calculations of 
the Customs revenue from import duties (plus actual collections at 
Frontier Stations) for the Mandated Territory are based. The 
revenue for the Mandated Territory derived from Customs Import 
Duties for 1928-29 was £48,487 and for 1929 was £37,230 only. 

45. The revenue derived from licences (£8,475 5s. 9d. as com- 
pared with £10,272 68. 8d. for 1928-29) has decreased also, the 
purchasing power of the community being lessened on account of 
the drop in the price of cacao, with the result that fewer firearms, 
ammunition, and hunting licences were taken out. 


46. The expenditure for 1929 was £85,978 7s. 10d. as compared 
with £71,205 Os. 7d. for 1928-29 or an increase of £14,773 7s. 3d. 
The principal increases are in :— 

(a) Public Works Extraordinary (£6,344) due to construc- 
tion of a bungalow at Kpeve £1,212, Leper Settlement £2,997, 
and increased expenditure on roads. 

(b) Agriculture (£1,676) due to increased activities of that 
Department at Kpeve and out-stations. 

(c) Education (£2,781) due to increased grants. 

(d) Medical Research (£1,421) due to a share of the adminis- 
trative expenditure being included for the first time. 

(e) Forestry (£1,062) due to increased activities in the de- 
marcation of Reserves. 

Expenditure exceeded revenue during the period under review 
by a sum of £26,270 8s. 7d. As usual this deficit was borne by 
the Gold Coast Government. 
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VII.—TAXATION. 


47. There is no direct taxation in the Territory other than fees 
derived from licences relating to motor vehicles, the sale of spirits, 
wine, and beer, and guns. Revenue is collected by indirect taxa- 
tion only, but as trade is for the most part local it cannot be main- 
tained that the area is financially productive. 


VIII.—TRADE STATISTICS. 


48. It is not possible to give an accurate estimate of the value 
and quantity of trade which passes between the Gold Coast and 
the Mandated Territory. The statements given in the following 
paragraphe deal, as in previous Reports, only with trade which 
passes through the Customs Stations on the Anglo-French 
Boundary, and specie is not included. 


49. The figures are :— 

















Imports. 
1929. 1930. 
Article. 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
£ £ 
Animals and birds, living et oda). No. 6,664 | 4,101 6,356 | 3,038 
Apparel _ ane _ 2,150 _ 1,339 
Bogs and Sacks (empty) ee «. No. | 31,050 1,893 | 25,693 1,476 
ws. Ib. | 2,093 211 3,220 389 
ao and ale, stout and porter se gal. 3,312 706 2,517 532 
Cement and lime kee + tons 508 2,188 493 2,032 
Cotton manufactured piece goods 6 ae lores } 2,635 {ene \ 1,887 
Cotton manufactured woods’ o} other kinds... _ 913 a 445 
Fish of all kinds os Ib. | 105,327 1,851 | 198,012 1,694 
Machinery, sewing... .. No. 37 172 14 424 
Metals—corrugated i iron sheets .. tons 104 1,553 252 4,177 
iron and steel, other kinds Bey —_ 1,669 _ 1,359 
Oil—illuminating eS #3. «gal. | 29,450 2,673 5,919 576 
motor spirit ‘ee ise eee 3 61,969 5,896 | 23,936 2,824 
Perfumery... ee ox ies _ 156 _ 88 
Provisions unenumerated Be, sat ress _ 1,382 _— 1,952 
Salt, other kinds ea hes + ewt. | 8,510 | 2,731 | 8,427] 2,601 
Soap, other kinds on oe a Bs 108 221 175 305 
Sugar, refined . ee aes es Hs 1,021 1,614 466 799 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ae age Ib. 7,933 1,032 3,435 496 
Wirt (all kinds) na se nice gals 1,027 463 452 210 
*Other Articles ate es sa 26 _- 19,301 _— 12,423 
Total Value... _ £55,511 _ £41,066 

















* “ Other articles” mgans articles of loss valu» than £500. 




















Exports. 
1929. 1930. 
Article. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
is £ £ 
Cacao wees wee Tons | 5,678 176,319 | 8,808 105,010 
Cotton, raw ... fe Ay fs 35 621 105} 1,780 
Kola Nuts ... ae 35 1,307 28 982 
Palm Kernels see ae 5 583 6,836 474 4,457 
Palm Oil_... Ses a Ps 24 267 87 1,152 
Other articles Bie ose A _ 5,791 _ 15,869 
Total Value aes vee _ £191,141 _ £129,250 
i 








50. The value of the imports for 1930 over the frontier shows a 
decrease of £14,445, as compared with 1929. ‘This decrease is 
attributable generally to trade depression consequent upon the 
low prices offered for cacao, which automatically reduces the 
spending power of the people. 

Improved lorry services, however, between the Colony and the 
Mandated Territory have undoubtedly had an influence on trans- 
frontier trade. The articles mainly responsible for the decrease 
are :—apparel, cotton manufactured piece-goods, oil (illuminating), 
motor spirit, sugar (refined), and tobacco (unmanufactured). The 
welcome increase in the importation of corrugated iron sheets 
points to the fact that the people continue to invest their money 
in articles of use rather than spend it on luxuries, which show 8 
decrease as regards manufactured cottons and perfumery. 


51. There was a further fall of £61,891 in exports, which is 
due to the drop in the price and tonnage of cacao. During the 
last quarter of the year the Gold Coast farmers formed themselves 
into a Federation and endeavoured to bring pressure to bear on 
the cacao market, which they imagined was being manipulated 
to their disadvantage by the local European merchants, by calling 
a ‘‘ hold-up ”’ of the sale of cacao in the hope that by so doing 
they might be able to dictate to the European and American buyers 
what they considered a fair price for their produce. They failed, 
however, to realize that general world trade depression was the 
cause of the slump in prices, and it was only (in January, 1931), 
after the majority of farmers had become weary of waiting to see 
a rise in the price of cacao, that they agreed to release their 
stocks, only to find that the price then offered was still lower 
than that which ruled before the hold-up. The hold-up had 
necessarily a far-reaching effect on the industry throughout the 
Gold Coast, and its consequences were not unnaturally felt in the 
cacao-growing areas of the Mandated Territory, though the farmers 
in those areas did not enforce the hold-up to the extent which 
their neighbours on the Gold Coast would have wished. 
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52. The average price per ton of cacao during 1930 was only 
£27.57 compared with £31.61 the previous year, but most of the 
farmers took advantage of the terms offered by the French autho- 
Yities to export their cacao under a card system to Palime where 
they received £14 a ton better price than that ruling in the Gold 
Coast by a remission of French import duty to this amount. 
Further mention of this privilege is made under paragraph 67. 

53. There was a gratifying increase in the export of raw cotton 
and palm oil, although the low market price is against much 
revival in either of these industries. 

54. As the Preventive Service Officers are not trained Customs 
Officers, it is somewhat difficult to obtain reliable statistics as to 
the value of undutiable goods passing across the frontier, particularly 
since most of the articles imported and exported are in small 
quantities and by people who are for the most part illiterate. 


55. There has been no alteration during the year in the estab- 
lishment and distribution of the Preventive Service. This Service 
which operates over 231 miles on the Anglo-French Frontier is 
divided into two sections, each under the supervision of a Euro- 
pean Collector who has under his control 16 Stations. In both 
sections the Officers-in-Charge are employed only in the Mandated 
Territory. 

56. The establishment is as follows :— 

2 1st Class Superintendents. 

4 2nd Class Superintendents. 

16 3rd Class Superintendents. 

6 Sergeants. 

12 Corporals. 

27 1st Class Constables. 

58 2nd Class Constables. 
The pay of the men ranges from 2s. per diem for a 2nd Class 
Constable to £220 per annum for a 1st Class Superintendent. The 
cost of the Service in the Mandated Area in 1929 was £12,897 of 
which £8,325 is for personal emoluments. 

57. Smuggling over the frontier into the Mandated Territory 
was not so prevalent as in 1929, notwithstanding the fact that 
owing to the increase on the Gold Coast during 1930 in the duty 
on spirits and tobacco there was an even greater incentive to 
smuggle large quantities of these articles from the French into 
the British sphere. 

58. The differences in duty on a reputed quart of Geneva and 
1 lb. of unmanufactured tobacco imported into the Gold Coast, 
when compared with a similar quantity imported into the French 
sphere, are 3s. 1d. and 1s. 3}d. respectively. The quantity of 
goods* actually seized is not necessarily indicative of the extent of 
smuggling, as it sometimes occurs that little or no contraband is 








* See paragraph 59. 
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recovered after the conviction of a smuggler. The energetic 
measures taken by the Preventive Service to cope with smuggling 
have without doubt had their effect, but, whilst trade depression 
continues and the difference in the price of gin and tobacco in the 
French and British spheres remains as it does to-day there will 
always be an incentive for the venturous to risk even their personal 
liberty for the sake of the handsome profits which await the 
successful smuggler. 

59. In 1930 the seizures totalled 91 as against 215 in 1929, 
whilst the number of persons convicted for revenue offences fell 
from 178 to 58. The penalties imposed amounted to £168. The 
following is a comparative statement of the principal seizures in 
1929 and 1930 :— 


1929. 1930. 
Flintlock guns and Cap ee a8 30 1 
Gunpowder ah ste 29 Ib. 11 Ib. 
Tobacco unmanufactured sie 129 lb. 118 Ib. 


60. There is still no transit trade as such over the frontier, and 
most imported articles, with the exception of live stock, are used 
or consumed in the Mandated Territory. The export to the French 
‘sphere of cacao grown in the Gold Coast has now been reduced 
to a minimum as the result of the success of the cacao card 
system. 

61. There are three main groups into which the agricultural 
products of Togoland fall :—cacao, cotton, and foodstuffs. During 
the year the price of cacao has been steadily declining and the 
exports have decreased proportionately. 


Cacao. 


62. Up to the close of the period under review the amount of 
cacao sold had been in the neighbourhood of 66 per cent. of the 
previous year. This has been due chiefly to the low prices offered 
to farmers, who, after selling a portion of their crop to meet their 
immediate needs, decided to hold the remainder partly in sympathy 
with the Cacao Federation of the Gold Coast, mention of which has 
been already made in paragraph 51, and partly in the vain hope 
that the hold-up would force up the price. 

Although the export figures at the close of the year are well 
below average, it was anticipated that the remainder would be 
sold, thereby bringing the total crop exported to slightly below 
the figures of a normal crop year. In this, hopes have been justi- 
fied, for, at the time of writing this Report, the yield for the crop 
year is estimated to exceed six thousand five hundred tons 
exported. 

Corron. 

68. Cotton has never been an important item of export from 
the Territory. It has been grown chiefly for local requirements 
and, when the price has been high, a proportion has been ex- 
ported, mainly to the French sphere. The possibility of its 
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development as an export crop has long been recognized, but in 
the past the high returns obtained from cacao production and the 
poor yields of locally-grown types of cotton have always operated 
against such development. During the last’ two years the price 
of cacao has been falling rapidly and the farmers are realizing the 
necessity of looking for other sources of income. Work has been 
going on steadily at Kpeve Investigational Station to produce a 
better cotton suitable for local conditions, and improved Ishan 
cotton, which has been imported from Nigeria, has been carefully 
tested against the best local varieties.* If, in the future, there 
is a slight increase in the price of cotton, there is, with this new 
high-yielding strain, a fair prospect of a successful cotton export 
industry in the Territory. 


Foop Crops. 

64. Profitable production of foodstuffs for an export trade is 
largely a question of transport. Before the present road system 
was developed, the farmers only produced sufficient to meet local 
requirements, as the cost of carrying foodstuffs by porterage was 
prohibitive. ; 

With the advent of a well-developed road system the outlook 
has been completely changed, and large quantities of foodstuffs 
are now being exported to areas with a large population. 

65. In order to determine the quantities exported, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in late 1928 established a check at Senchi 
Ferry. 

The following is a list of the produce crossing the ferry from 
the Mandated Territory for the last two years :— 


Foodstuffs. Senchi Ferry Check. 








1929 1930 

Tons. Tons. 

Beans ne ie, She ee 18 24.06 
Corn us Ate fe we 34 58.27 
Yams (Fine) wae nes <s 786.5 292.40 
Cocoyams a ant iad 67 23.11 
Water yams o yee fas 5 -78 
Onions ee ee me nen 1 46 
Capsicum ay ate nee 1.5 3.42 
Groundnuts oe aoe an 75 100.65 
Tiger nuts a vem io 11.5 1.58 
Oranges... ots eas ae 12.5 19 
Plantains a ie ee, 6 2.01 
Garri nee es a ae 75 126.36 
Kokonte... ae ah wee 50 351.29 
1,143.0 985.18 











* See also paragraphs 219 et seq. 
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In the falling off in tonnage during 1930 is reflected the drop in 
prices ruling for cacao and the reluctance of farmers to sell. 


.66. With the scarcity of ready money the movement of pas- 
sengers and commodities sold in up-country stores has been 
seriously retarded, and there has not been the same incentive for 
vehicles, which normally take away foodstuffs on their return 
journeys, to come into the Territory. 

It is noteworthy that such vehicles as have come have concen- 
trated on cargoes of the more valuable and less weighty food- 
atuffs, particularly of the prepared types, Garri and Kokonte. 


Cacao CaRD SYSTEM. 


67. The system of cacao cards which was inaugurated last year 
continues to work with complete success. This scheme was 
devised for the benefit of the people of the Territory, whereby 
they might partake in the privileges offered by the French Govern- 
ment, which allows to her own Colonies a remission of import 
duty of 1,800 francs on every ton imported into France. This 
remission of duty has been extended to those people in Togoland 
under British Mandate who satisfy the French authorities that 
the cacao imported into the French sphere has been actually 
grown in the Mandated Territory, and up to 6,000 tons will be 
accepted from the British sphere under this principle, As was 
mentioned in the 1929 Report, this card system depends entirely 
on the road system between the British and French spheres. Cards 
issued by the French authorities through the District Commissioner 
are handed to the driver of the lorry conveying the cacao on his 
arrival at certain fixed stations. One of the maps (Appendix 
VII (a) ) attached to this Report indicates the cacao-growing area 
in the Southern Section, in which also have been noted the five 
control posts under the charge of clerks and literate policemen 
where the driver will procure his card. The clerks having satisfied 
themselves that the cacao is grown in the Mandated Territory will 
issue the necessary cards; but to guard against any possibility of 
deceit or fraud the cacao grown in any particular area must be 
carried back towards the Gold Coast to the nearest control post 
before the driver will be handed his card. The driver then turns 
round his lorry, and takes his produce into Palime. No driver 
will receive a card who arrives at a control post from the direction 
of Gold Coast, as there is the likelihood that the cacao is not from 
the Mandated Territory. 


68, A glance at the map mentioned will make clear what at 
first appears a somewhat complicated system. At Kpeve and 
Kpale, for instance, no card would be issued to a driver who 
approached either of these posts from the south as there is the 
possibility that the cacao had been produced in the Gold Coast. 
At Golokuati and Dzolopuita, cacao arriving there from the south 
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should already have obtained cards at Tafi Mado and Kpale 
respectively. The system cannot be operated in the vicinity of 
Ho, where, however, not more than three hundred tons of cacao 
is grown. Transit cards nevertheless were issued there to cacao 
coming from the Gold Coast or Togoland which enabled merchants 
to pass the cacao through the French Customs Station at Kpadafe 
under certain conditions without the payment of the French duty 
of one thousand eight hundred francs a ton being made. The total 
number of tons for which cards were obtained in this manner was 
only twenty-seven and a-half. Although the question was raised 
as to whether a small fee should be levied on cacao exported under 
this system, the Gold Coast Government after consideration 
decided not to impose any charge. 

69. The following comparative table, which gives the tonnage 
of cacao which passed through the control posts, and its destina- 
tion, is of interest :— 














1930. 1 1930. 1929. 
Station. Tone sent Tons passed Tons sent 
to Palime. | (te Gold | 1, Patime 
z Coast. 
1. Dzolo-Kpuita es ae 1,593 3 980 
2. pale Sea) a5 An 102 144 2084 
3. Kpeve ... 0. oh 444 160 118} 
4. Tafi-Mado ... seo ee 554 _ 124 
5. Golokuati ... aes “98 4,201} 47 3,363} 
6. Ve-Deme ... Ser aes _— _— 2123 
Total ... tS see 5,9963 354 5,007 











Trade in the Northern Section. 


70. The trade in this area is in the hands of Moshi and Hausa 
traders who hawk their wares from town to town. Most of the 
markets are in the most accessible part of the town or village, 
and at Yendi the market affords one of the most picturesque sights 
of the Northern Section. Situated as it is on both sides of the 
road at the entrance of the town, and shaded by great gnarled 
trunked Ficus trees many years old, which, meeting overhead, 
only let in the most penetrating rays of the sun, it affords a pleas- 
ing picture of variegated lights. The speckled vivid flashes of sun- 
light through the dark green of the leaves, the stalls gaily bedecked 
with cloths dyed in every shade of colour, the deep red or the 
milk white of the kola nut, the gay designs of the women’s attire, 
the long white robes of the Hausa trader, and the bright red of 
the laterite road, all help to give a kaleidoscopie effect to the 
whole market. 
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71. Farther north in the Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi Dis- 
tricts, however, the markets are of a simple nature, as the wants 
of the people are few. In many places the women still go naked, 
though there is a tendency for the men to wear more than hitherto. 
In this area, trade is usually in foodstuffs and cattle, and the 
system of barter still obtains. Cowries are still much in use, the 
rate of exchange varying from 1,200 to 2,400 to the 1s. Here, 
again, the local native is not a keen trader outside his own country, 
and the export and import trade is in the hands of the wandering 
Moshi from the Haute Volta and the bargain-driving Hausas from 
Kano. 

72. With the opening up of Yendi and Krachi with Accra via 
Kpandu trade should expand rapidly. The numbers and sizes of 
farms are ever increasing, and with improved transport facilities 
the prospects of trade in produce are promising. 

73. A considerable amount of local salt still comes up the River 
Volta to Krachi where it is unshipped and conveyed to markets 
by lorry. 

IX.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION. 


74. The Administration Ordinance of Togoland under British 
Mandate, which was enacted in 1924 and appeared in the Appendix 
of the Report for that year, makes provision for the judicial 
organization of that Territory. Certain amendments were made 
in 1929, and again in 1930. These were enacted in order to 
clarify the existing Law and to facilitate the procedure with regard 
to appeals in land cases. Prior to the enactment of Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1930, Native Tribunals did not possess exclusive juris- 
diction to hear cases affecting the ownership of land. The Divi- 
sional Court in Accra was, therefore, compelled to retain such 
cases when brought before it. 

75. The provisions of Ordinance No. 1 of 1930 (enacted on 15th 
March, 1930) were given in paragraph 89 of the 1929 Report, and 
it is not necessary to repeat the particulars. A copy of the 
Ordinance, however, is attached as Appendix IV, in order that 
the various alterations may be studied without difficulty. The 
procedure now adopted follows as closely as possible the provi- 
sions made under the Native Administration Ordinance of the Gold 
Coast Colony. In the Southern Section the District Commis- 
sioner has criminal jurisdiction up to a fine of £100 or 12 months’ 
imprisonment, and civil jurisdiction up to £100; in the Northern 
Section he can hear claims only up to £50, and in criminal cases 
his jurisdiction does not exceed a £50 fine or 6 months’ imprison- 
ment. 

76. Crime in the Mamprussi District is practically unknown and 
there were only two cases, both offences against the person, during 
the year. Civil cases in both the Kusasi and Mamprussi Districts 
are referred to the competent Native Courts for hearing. 
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77. A list of Legislation applying to Togoland under British 
Mandate and enacted in 1930 is to be found in Appendix III. 
78. The judicial statistics for the various administrations are as 
follows :— 
NorTHERN SECTION. 
Chief Commissioner's Court. 
Criminal cases... see iat ste as Nil 


Provincial Commissioners’ Courts. 
Criminal cases... Wee aes vad ome Nil 


District Commissioners’ Courts. 
Offences 
against Praedial Motor Ot 
the person. Larceny. Traffic. offences. Sanitary. Total. 
1 3 = = es 4 


Kusasi ... 

— Mam. 2 _— _ -, _— 2 
Eostorn: Dagombe 13 1l 73 25 162 
Krachi ... 14 _ 30 _ 49 


A slight increase is shown in the Krachi and Eastern Dagomba 
Districts. This can only be expected with the opening up of the 
Districts. Offences against the Motor Traffic Ordinance make their 
appearance on the list for the first time. 


SouTHERN SECTION. 
District Commissioners’ Courts. 


1929. 1930. 
‘Criminal Cases ... wa ae as 592 624 
Summary Cases os a Sr 413 454 
Committals 8 es ae aes 4 8 
Sanitary Cases ... a ee Bs 175 170 
Civil Cases axe ie ae ee 107 189 
Inquests .. dace ‘ i 29 16 


Although thon isa alight i increase in the figures for 1930, crime 
on the whole is not on the upward trend. “Offences against the 
Motor Traffic Ordinance are included under ‘‘ Criminal.’’ 


Native Tribunals. 


1929. 1930. 
Appeals applied for De os ae 23 34 
Appeals granted ... ete fs aN 23 34 
Appeals refused ... wa or ee - — 
Appeals not taken up ... en 4 5 
Appeals referred back to chiefs . ee _ 1 
Appeals pending . < a oe 2 9 
Appeals heard... oh ate ee 17 19 
Judgments upheld et tee a 10 12 
Judgments reversed is oe 7 7 


Chiefs’ judgments enforced ... 32 78 
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X.—POLICE. 


79. In the Northern Section the disbanding of the Northern 
Territories Constabulary and the supersession of this unit by the 
Gold Coast Police Force had no ill-effects on the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Territory throughout the year. The men who were 
absorbed were found to be able to carry out their new duties with 
efficiency and intelligence. Although it was not possible to station 
a European Officer in the Territory, the detachments received 
periodical visits from Police Officers under whose command they 
were. In all immediate duties the District Commissioners in the 
stations concerned act as officers in charge of the police. A 
mounted patrol, consisting of one corporal and three constables, 
is stationed at Demon during the dry season for the purpose of 
checking the usual annual quarrels between the Konkomba 
villages in the vicinity. 

80. The strength and distribution of the detachments during 
the year were as follows :— 


NoRTHERN SECTION. 


Yendi. 
Total 

1 Sergeant, 1 cea bie aoe ot sex 2 
17 Other ranks ... fee ast Pe oar a 
Total ee is Bs ao fen AD 

Krachi. 
1 Sergeant, 2 Corporsle Ee sh ase aes 3 
10 Other ranks ... se oe oi de. 10) 
Total oh ae vs oe ie 48 

SovuTHERN SECTION. 
Ho. 

1 Superintendent : aa ee a nee 1 
1 Sergeant, 2 yale a ae Bi — 3 
14 Other ranks ... ae oS be ao eld 
Total mt ae i ee ee 8 

Kpandu. 
1 Assistant Superintendent ; Aes ee 1 
3 Corporals ae Ba Bs vo a ees 3 
14 Other ranks ... a2) my re ee die he 
Total tee ots we Ae ease 9 18 


Grand Total... me ae aA 68 
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These figures show an increase of one in the total establishment. 
Although there are actually no police stationed in the Kusasi and 
Mamprussi parts of the Territory, the police at Bawku and 
Gambaga are able to maintain law and order without difficulty 
from these stations. 


In addition to the distribution mentioned above, five police were 
detailed for duty at the cacao card stations, whilst an outbreak of 
smallpox in the Eastern Dagomba District necessitated the 
presence of extra police im that vicinity. 


81. The Inspector-General of Police reports an increase over 
1929 in the number of cases brought before the Courts. This can 
be attributed to greater activity of the Police and Preventive 
Service. Over 50 per cent. of the new cases were for contravention 
of the Weights and Measures, Illiterates Protection, Sales by 
Auction, and Motor Traffic Ordinances. 


Convictions for stealing numbered 101, whereas in 1929 there 
were only 74. Five persons were arrested in the Southern Section 
for distilling liquor in bush stills. The erection of illicit stills is 
ever & source of danger, particularly on the eastern frontier, where 
the importation of spirits from the French sphere is prohibited. 
In the Northern Section there were four cases of murder amongst 
the Konkomba people. The causes were found to have arisen from 
trivial domestic matters, which have resulted in the aggrieved 
party resorting to the bow and arrow or knife as a final means of 
settling the dispute. The primitive nature of the Konkombas is 
responsible for these unfortunate happenings and civilization alone 
will eradicate this senseless desire for the shedding of blood. 


XI.—PRISONS. 


82. There are four prisons within the Territory, one each at the 
following District Headquarters:—Ho, Kpandu, Kete Krachi, 
Yendi. The prison at Ho, which is a well-constructed stone build- 
ing, has been enlarged, and made safer by the construction of a 
high stone wall at the rear of the main yard. The other prisons 
are built of sun-dried bricks. At Yendi a more commodious build- 
ing is in process of erection to replace the one now in use. 


83. The number of prisoners at each station was as follows :— 


No. in No. in 
Station. Daily prison on prison on 
arerage. lst January, lst January, 
1930. 1931. 
Yendi ee ae oes ot 10-03 6 14 
Kete Krachi ... he ees ee 4-16 3 9 
Kpandu wie eae HY, a 12-94 9 19 


Ho... He ee or fe 19-39 17 18 
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The health of the prisoners has been good throughout the year. 
The daily ration which is prescribed by Prison Regulations is 
generous and wholesome. Prisoners when sick are under the care 
of a Government Medical Officer and the following figures shew the 
daily average on the Sick List :— 


Daily average on Sick List. 


Yendi_... 2s oes ws Kids sie ae .09 
Kete Krachi... hs a en eed ee 16 
Kpandu pee ded se ae eos cane Nal? 
Ho ony ee st coer) 2A 


The cost of the upkeep of the prisons in the Mandated Territory 
was just under £1,000. 

84. Apart from Ho and Kpandu, where the tending of prison 
farms is undertaken by prison labour, prisoners are principally 
employed on conservancy and general sanitation. The new walls 
at Ho were entirely built by prison labour. 

All prisoners sentenced to more than six months are transferred 
to a Central Prison in the Gold Coast where an opportunity is 
afforded them for learning trades. 


XII.—_DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


85. No armed forces are maintained in the Territory for its 
defence against aggression. 


XIT.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


86. The importation, sale, and carrying of arms and ammuni- 
tion are governed by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, 
which is based on the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye of 1919. 


87. The number of firearms licensed and the quantity of 
ammunition issued during 1930 are found below. 


ARMS. 





IFlintlockGuns.| Cap Guns. | Shot Guns. | Air Guns. 





ease | ; 


1929. | 1980. 1920.| 1930.) 1929.; 1980. 1929. 1980. 





+ 


Northern Section.. 86 | 109 _ _ _ 17 _- 
Southern Section... | 1,852 ; 266 | 2,621 | 297 {123 140 20 














Totals --- {1,938 | 376 | 2,621 | 297 | 123 | 167 20 | 7 
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AMMUNITION. 
Gunpowder (Ib.). | Percussion Caps. Cartridges. 
1929. | 1930. 100. | 1930. | 1929. | 1930. 
Rn ese oes, ee ate) Sa ee L 
Northern Section . 15,300 | 16,650 | 20,250 | 40,600; — 1,070 
Southern Section .» 14,470 | 16,343 | 147,280 | 501,650 | 8,850 | 7,060 
Totals we 29,770 | 32,993 | 167,530 42,200 6.080 | 8,120 
I 





88. Prosecutions under the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance :— 


1929. 1930. 

18 72 
The figures for 1930 show an increase of 54 over 1929. This may 
be attributed to more energetic measures and vigilance on the part 
of the Police and Preventive Service. Of these prosecutions, 59 
were in the Southern Section. 47 of which were for bearing arms 
without a licence, and six for transferring firearms without a 
licence. 


XIV.—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND MATERIAL CONDITIONS 
; OF THE PEOPLE. 


89. Conditions in the Northern Section are very primitive, except 
in the larger towns. The codes governing the lives of the people 
are enforced by sanctions in which are involved the beliefs and 
practices of the communities. The violation of one of these sanc- 
tions brings ill-fortune not only to the individual, but also to the 
community ; and, although European civilization, with all the rami- 
fications which follow in its track, is continually giving surprises 
and shocks to a people steeped in superstitution, there is no desire 
on their part to rid themselves of these family or tribal taboos by 
which an individual is surrounded, almost from the time when life 
is conceived. 

90. The wants of the people are negligible, although there is, 
nevertheless, a growing desire on the part of both the men and 
women to possess cloths of European manufacture, whilst the 
European-made hoe is rapidly superseding the hoe made from 
locally smelted iron. For the most part, the women, in order 
to cover their nakedness, go about attired with bunches of leaves 
suspended from a girdle round the waist, whilst the men, except 
on State occasions, rarely wear more than a loincloth, or a garment 
that resembles bathing drawers. 

91. Markets are the principal centres, and funeral customs the 
chief occasions, for social intercourse. It is during the holding of 
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these gatherings, which, in the past were attended with taboos 
intended to protect the liberty and safety of the people, that all 
important news is passed on. Furthermore, the people are accus- 
tomed to fix in relation to these meetings the dates of other 
events of note in their lives. In the towns along trade routes 
a small market is held daily, but the real market day takes place 
every third or sixth day and is attended by people from villages 
up to three or four hours distance away. The trade in locally- 
grown produce is in the hands of the women of the tribes, who 
also sell pito (a kind of beer usually brewed from fermented guinea 
corn), cooked foods, baskets, earthen pots, and calabashes; whilst 
the men, who are for the most part strangers to this area, carry 
on a brisk trade in salt, medicines, and articles of European manu- 
facture. As the market is looked upon as being quite a social 
gathering, all and sundry take the opportunity of decking them- 
selves out in their best clothes and attaching to all parts of their 
bodies, brass, stone, or iron ‘‘ jewelry,’’ whilst the well-greased 
skins and primitive ornaments of those who go clothless complete 
@ picture of barbaric splendour as they swagger by. 


92. Wealth is measured by the extent of a family’s possession 
of live stock, for individual wealth is non-existent. Property in 
live stock and women is inherited by a deceased’s next-of-kin. 
The practice of polygamy is universal, the number of wives a man 
possesses being dependent on his wealth. It is customary for 
pregnant women to return to their own families until after the 
delivery of the child. There are strict rules among all the tribes 
as regards the length of time a husband must abstain from inter- 
course with his wife after childbirth ; these vary very considerably, 
from three months up to the time a child is almost weaned from 
its mother. Among some of the tribes circumcision of the male 
and female is practised. 


93. Adultery by the woman is as a rule not looked upon as a 
personal offence so much as one against the fetish of the husband. 
Guilty parties who confess to such an act must appease the fetish 
by the sacrifice of a fowl and the payment of cowries. Divorce 
on the ground of incompatibility of temperament is not infrequent, 
and, when the woman remarries, it is customary for the newly- 
wedded husband to return the dowry paid by her former spouse. 
This custom is also observed in Ashanti and the Gold Coast Colony, 
where in other respects native law and the constitution of Native 
States show great variance. Concubines, as usually understood, 
and prostitutes, are almost unknown, while gonorrhoea and syphilis 
are diseases contracted as a rule only by those who have been 
brought in contact with the outside world. 


94. The people are happy and contented and live the life of 
industrious agriculturists.. They are energetic and painstaking, 
and surplus supplies which their Iarger farms produce are sold in 
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order that they may invest in European-made goods and agricultural 
implements. Their food, which consists principally of a kind of 
porridge served with a vegetable soup dressed with salt, peppers, 
and shea butter, is made from pounded guinea corn, millet, maize, 
yams, and beans; this is supplemented by groundnuts. Meat in 
any shape or form is eaten only as a luxury and domestic animals 
are rarely killed for other than sacrificial purposes. 

95. Throughout the Northern Section the housing accommoda- 
tion of the people is good. In the south of this area the people 
live in villages; the compounds are round in shape and comprise a 
number of circular huts built adiacent to one another around a 
courtyard of beaten earth, and connected by walls about five feet 
in height. The main entry is into the courtyard on to which 
open the entrances to the huts. Over these entrances, which are 
usually about three feet high, is fixed a heavy grass mat. The 
people have sufficient knowledge of sanitation to insist on entrance 
to huts used for the stabling of live stock being gained from the 
street and not from the main courtyard. The walls of these dwellings, 
built as they are of laterite blocks mixed with puddled clay, or of. 
puddled clay only, are about five feet in height, and support a 
conical shaped roof made of grass sticks, the top of which is sur- 
mounted with a large pot fashioned in clay. The walls and 
floor at the time they are beaten are treated with a hardening 
process by the introduction of a certain kind of gravel mixed with 
liquid cow-dung. 

96. In the north of the Northern Section people, however, do 
not live in villages but dwell in large compounds each situated a 
little more than arrow-shot’s distance from the other. This is a 
relic of the days when the occupiers of each compound (which was 
usually composed entirely of one family), regarded their neighbours 
with a certain amount of suspicion and distrust ; furthermore, such 
measures served as a means of preventing the destruction of the 
whole settlement in the event of one compound being fired by a 
foe. To-day, of course, accidental fires do occur, and the danger 
of a general conflagration is minimized by the separation of each 
compound in this way. The sleeping rooms, yards, and kitchens, 
which are kept scrupulously clean, are entirely bare of furniture 
with the exception perhaps of a stool or a very primitive type of 
chair used exclusively by the men. A mat made of grasses or 
palm leaves and thrown on the floor serves as a sleeping couch. 
During the day it is rolled up out of sight. The household utensils 
consist chiefly of calabashes and earthen pots of varying sizes, 
although petrol and kerosene tins and enamel basins are finding 
their way into general use. Calabashes are obtained from a creep- 
ing plant, Lagenaria Vulgaris, the fruits of which are both bottle- 
shaped and round and vary greatly in size. The shells. after 
being cut in half and scooped out, are then hardened in the sun, 
and are afterwards used as drinking or feeding vessels. The larger 
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variety serves not only as a vessel for carrying water or grain but 
also is commonly used for the conveyance of loads across rivers. 
This is accomplished by a swimmer who will push the gourd ahead 
of him as he swims. Furthermore, as few women are able to 
swim, they use the calabash with which to buoy themselves up 
in the water as they are floated across in a similar way by the men. 
Other uses to which the calabash is put include rattles for children, 
gunpowder carriers, and enemas, whilst portions of the skin are 
used as spoons and ladles. 

97. The progress of the people in the Southern Section continues 
on the upward curve, although material prosperity has suffered a 
definite check by the cacao ‘‘ hold-up ’’ mentioned in paragraph 51 
and by the low price paid for that product. The wealth of the 
inhabitants lies mainly in the exports derived from agricultural 
produce, and the effect of the general slump in prices and trade 
depression has of necessity manifested itself in the Territory as 
well as the Gold Coast. The Trade Report, however, reveals 
the fact that, though there has been a decline in the purchase of 
luxuries, there is no falling off in the purchase of build- 
ing materials. The desire for material comforts is not purely 
selfish or individual, for the people have done much to improve 
their roads and schools. An instance of this may be found in the 
town of Hohoe where a boarding school under the Ewe Presbyterian 
Mission has been built entirely by the chief and the local 
inhabitants. 

98. There is some evidence of the betterment of the moral 
conditions of the people, although reports show that there is still 
reluctance on the part of many women to marry. The fact that 
women are still regarded as a ‘‘ chattel ’’ by their husbands may 
have some influence on this attitude. Time alone will change this 
outlook, when the women will be able to claim the independence 
enjoyed by their sisters on the Gold Coast. The Medical Reports 
reveal that this aversion to the married state is the cause of much 
of the venereal disease in the Southern Section. The women 
migrate to the big towns and cacao centres as prostitutes. For 
this reason the chiefs in some villages are making endeavours to 
insist on the girls and women being married before they leave their 
villages. It is hoped that the fall in the price of cacao may to 
some extent limit migration with the consequent diminution in 
the incidence of the disease. 

99. The ‘‘ Re-affirmation of the Abolition of Slavery Ordinance, 
1930,’’ which was drafted for the purpose of removing any mis- 
apprehension as to the true position as regards the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery, was passed at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council at Accra in December, 1930. The Ordinance was auto- 
matically applied to the Southern Section, and the Governor by 
enactment under his hand extended it to the Northern Section in 
the same month. 
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XV.—CONDITIONS AND REGULATION OF LABOUR. 


100. Much has already been written in previous Reports on 
the conditions of labour generally in the Mandated Territory where 
the local demands affecting the employment thereof continue to 
show little change. A ready supply is ever at hand to meet any 
normal situation which may arise in the general economic develop- 
ment of the Territory. Indeed many find their way to the cacao 
centres of the Gold Coast, where they offer their services during 
the busiest part of the season. 


101. No recruitment of labour is carried out in the Territory 
by private employers or by Government. Furthermore no recruited 
labour is brought into the Territory. 


102. During the year Government Departments employed local 
labour at the usual rates obtaining in each area. 

(a) In the Krachi District labourers are employed as carriers 
for short journeys only, and do not sleep away from their homes. 
A permanent gang of nine undertakes the general sanitation of 
the town under the supervision of the District Commissioner. The 
normal rates of pay vary from 6d. to Is. a day. 


The total number of labourers employed and the number of 
labour days were as follows :— 


Labourers. Days. 
District Commissioner AEA can 33 3,696 
Agriculture... ade ee ve 5 1,500 
Medical aes es an ae 17 5,168 
Survey ... ASS is soe ee 46 14,398 


(b) In the Eastern Dagomba District the number of labourers 
employed, and the number of labour days, were as follows :— 


Labourers. Days. 

Native Administration: Police 
Barracks, Building of ... ee 130 2,730 
District Commissioner ee Bee 232 7,424 
Medical Officer aa a5 eo 17 5,100 
Agriculture Officer ... a eae 50 1,264 


Culvert construction, maintenance of plantations, and carrying of 
mails are some of the works undertaken. 

(c) In the Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi District no labour is 
employed. 


103. In the Southern Section the Kpeve Agricultural Investiga- 
tional Station employed an average number of 102 labourers during 
the year. The average number of hours per week was 51, and the 
daily average wage was 1s. 3d. Labour was employed by the 
Public Works Department on the maintenance of roads in the 
Territory and on the construction of a new bungalow for the Agri- 
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cultural Department at Kpeve. The average rate of pay for un- 
skilled labour was ls. 6d. per diem, whilst a certain number of 
skilled artisans are paid up to 48. per diem. 


Communal Labour. 


104. The employment of communal labour is to be found in 
both the Northern and Southern Sections of the Territory, where 
its application has considerably hastened the development of the 
country. Indeed, the probability ig that the advance and pro- 
gress, which are such a noticeable feature to-day of the whole of 
this area, would have been seriously retarded had not the chiefs 
and people placed themselves at the disposal of their District Com- 
missioners, in order to assist in the construction of roads and tem- 
porary buildings. ‘To describe this labour as being compulsory is 
totally incorrect. The difficulty has frequently been to persuade 
enthusiastic villages anxious to build roads to await the arrival 
of a District Commissioner or Surveyor in order that a proper 
survey of a road may first be undertaken. In cases in which Dis- 
trict Commissioners are empowered under the Road Ordinance 
to call out adult males through the chief, remuneration for the 
work done is paid through him. Under this Ordinance the maxi- 
mum nuinber of days a year on which a man may be asked to 
work is 24. The old and infirm are of course exempt from 
undertaking this labour. 

105. In the Northern Section work undertaken by the chiefs 
during the year included the building of new police lines at Yendi, 
repairs to rest houses, and the maintenance of roads. Only those 
dwelling in villages on the roads or having adjacent landed interests 
performed the work. The number of miles of road in the Northern 
Section which are maintained by the chiefs is 547. No statistics 
are available of the number of people who carried out these works. 

106. In the Southern Section, where development is even more 
apparent, the fine network of roads now radiating throughout the 
area is evidence of the enthusiasm of a people anxious not only 
for the opening up of the country but also for improvement in 
the general conditions of life. During the year the people helped 
in the repairs to bridges and culverts and gave assistance in the 
construction of bridges. All materials were supplied by Govern- 
ment, and the people were paid through their chiefs for their 
work. For work carried out in the maintenance of roads similar 
payments were made. 

The mileage of roads in the Southern Section is 231} miles. 

107. The erection of village market sheds of simple construc- 
tion was undertaken by the people themselves under the super- 
vision of the District Commissioner. No payment is made for 
work of this kind as the sheds are for the use of the villagers, 
and supervision is given by the District Commissioner entirely at 
the request of the people themselves. 
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XVI.—LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 


108. No restrictions are placed on any form of worship or 
religious instruction and freedom of worship is permitted through- 
out the Territory. Missionaries who are nationals of States not 
members of the League of Nations have free access to the country 
for the furthering of their beliefs in the interest of morality and 
good order. ; 


109. In the Northern Section the Roman Catholic Mission 
station at Krachi, where a European Father is permanently in 
residence, is attended with success, whilst in the Southern Section 
this same Mission at Kpandu is carrying out a most ennobling 
work with the assistance of four Sisters who devote much of their 
time to the care and welfare of the women and girls. 


110. The Ewe Presbyterian Mission, formerly known as the 
Bremen Mission, which have stations in various towns in the 
Territory, are giving devoted service to the people. Religious in- 
struction is provided in all the schools for the children, whilst the 
churches, in which religious services are conducted daily, are open 
to all. There is no Wesleyan or Protestant Mission operating 
in either Section. 


XVII.—EDUCATION. 


111. For administrative purposes the Mandated Territory is 
divided into two sections, the Southern and the Northern. ‘This 
division has been adhered to for the purpose of this Report. 


Southern Section. 


112. An estimate of the progress which has been made in educa- 
tion in the Southern Section during the year 1930, where the 
three Missions, the Ewe Presbyterian Church, the Roman Catholic 
Mission, and the First Century Gospel Mission are operating, can 
be obtained from the following table which shews for the past two 
years :— 

(a) the number of assisted and mon-assisted schools belong- 
ing to the three Missions in this Section, 
(b) the number of certificated and uncertificated teachers 
employed in those schools, 
(c) the enrolment of boys and girls, 
(d) the amount of grants awarded by Government in respect 
of each Mission, and 
(c) the amount of school-fees paid. 
From a scrutiny of this table it will be seen that the Ewe Presby- 
terian Mission still heads the list and that the total number of 
schools of all Missions is now sixty-eight which represents an 
increase of four on last year’s total. There are five more assisted 
schools but the number of non-assisted schools has decreased by one. 
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Note.—The grant figures for 1930 are incomplete as the grant 
lists are being kept open as long as possible to permit the payment 
of grants on buildings and furniture not completed at the time 
of the compilation of these figures. 


113. Fewer new schools have been opened this year than was 
perhaps anticipated, but, as has been explained in previous Reports, 
the number of schools is almost entirely regulated by the staff 
available to supervise them. It would, however, be as unfair to 
gauge the development of education by the number of schools in 
existence as it would be to judge the efficiency of each individual 
school by the number of pupils in attendance. Educational 
development can only be properly estimated by the improved 
quality of education which is being given to a limited few; and 
that the quality of education in Togoland is making rapid strides 
there can be no doubt. Recognition of this fact is to be found 
in the substantial increase in Government grants which has taken 
place of recent years, to which reference will be made later. 


114. The total number of teachers now engaged in the schools 
of the Mandated Territory is one hundred and sixteen, of whom 
no less than ninety-seven are certificated. Many of these are old 
experienced teachers who have received little or no training. To 
compensate in some measure for this deficiency, refresher courses 
are held annually at Achimota and Ho, which give these teachers 
opportunities of keeping up to date in their methods and bringing 
them into contact with teachers of wider experience. 


115. In connection with the training of male teachers it is 
pleasing to record that the Presbyterian Training College at 
Akropong has selected ten students from Ewe Presbyterian Mission 
Schools in the Trans-Volta for training as teachers in 1931. 
Achimota has also accepted ten, of whom five will be trained for 
the Roman Catholic Mission, four for the Ewe Presbyterian 
Church, and one for the First Century Gospel Mission. It is 
estimated that of the twenty students selected for training this 
year, about 50 per cent. will be appointed to schools in the Man- 
dated Area. 


116. Perhaps the most interesting development to record this 
year is the establishment at Bla of a Teachers Training College 
by the Roman Catholic Mission. The College has accommodation 
for forty students, and the first eighteen of these entered upon a 
two years’ course of training in January, 1931. They will be 
trained for work in schools in rural areas, and upon the completion 
of their course they will be appointed to new schools, which the 
Mission desires to open in Togoland in the near future. 


117. The problem of obtaining female teachers is one whicn 
still remains to be solved. There is great reluctance on the part 
of women to take up teaching as a career. A few girls are 
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accepted annually at Achimota as student teachers, and the Roman 
Catholic Convent at: Cape Coast has facilities for training a cer- 


tain number. But vacancies at both of these institutions are 
extremely limited. 


118. The total enrolment of boys and girls in the schools of the 
Territory in 1929 was 2,433 and 680 respectively, with a total 
average attendance of 2,856 or 91.7 per cent. The figures for 1930 
represent an increase of 355 boys and 61 girls on those of the 
preceding year. The increase in the number of pupils is 416, 
making a total enrolment of 3,529 and an average attendance of 
3,414 or 96.8 per cent. The number of girls represents 21 per 
cent. of the total enrolment as compared with 21.8 per cent. in 
1929. 


119. The following table shews the enrolment in the assisted 
and non-assisted schools of the three Missions for 1930 :— 


















































Assisted Schools. Non-Assisted Schools. 
Mission. Standards. Infants. Standards. Infants. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| ‘Male. | Female. 
Ewe Presbyterian! 682 | 101 1,051 475 — — 187 58 
Church. | | 
Roman Catholic | 346 27 420 56 - - 69 
Mission. 
| 
First Century 21 13 22 6 _ _ - - 
Gospel. : f 
Total see | 1,049 141 1,493 537 _ _ 246 63 
It will be seen that infant pupils are in the majority, but there is 
nevertheless a growing demand for a higher education than that 
which an infant school can provide, and the following figures for 
the past two years illustrate this :— 
Distribution of Pupils. 
Boys. Girls. 
Year. Classes Classes Classes = Classes 
Infant up to above Infant up to above 
Classes. Std. III. Std. III. Classes. Std. III. Std. III. 
1929... we = 1,594 628 208 577 94 12 
1930 ... ws 1,738 804 246 607 124 10 
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120. In 1930 there has been a further increase in the amount of 
money paid by Government as grants-in-aid to schools. In 1929 
Government paid grants to 53 schools and the total amounted to 
£6,627 14s. 5d. This year grants have been paid in respect of 
58 schools and the grant figures total £7,283 1s. 4d., representing 
an increase of £655 6s. 11d. on the amount of grant paid last 
year. These figures represent the amount paid to primary schools 
as grants in respect of teachers’ salaries, school buildings, and 
equipment. Additional grants have been made in respect of the 
Training College at Bla, one European School Supervisor of the 
Roman Catholic Mission and one African School Supervisor of 
the Ewe Presbyterian Church. Provision has also been made for 
students from the Territory, who are attending Training Colleges 
in the Colony. In addition to this a number of boys from the 
Territory are in training in the Trade and Technical Schools of 
the Colony. 


121. The following table shows the amount of grants paid by 
Government in respect of the schools of the Territory during 
the past four years. The yearly increase is in itself evidence of 
the improvement which has been effected in the quality of educa- 
tion provided in the schools of Togoland under British mandate, 
and bears testimony to the efforts which have been put forth by 
the individual schools and by the Missions in general to reach a 
higher standard of efficiency. 


Number of 
Year. Schools. Government Grant. Yearly Increase. 
£ 8 d £8 d 
1927... on ee 20 2,932 7 10 —_ 
1928 ... eee ben 25 4,106 6 8 1,173 18 10 
1929... ote ans 53 6,627 14 5 2,521 7 9 
1930... a6e eee 58 7,283 1 4 655 6 11 


The amount paid in school fees during 1930 was £1,783 2s. 7d., 
representing an increase of £719 19s. 4d. on the amount paid in 
1929. 

122. With further reference to the training of girls it is un- 
fortunate that in the Territory there is no school devoted entirely 
to their education. Many more girls are now being educated than 
hitherto, but, in the absence of women teachers, the education 
which they receive must be on lines similar to those on which 
it is given to boys. In the senior and junior schools where the 
enrolment of girls justifies it, and arrangements can be made, a 
modified form of housecraft, adapted as far as possible to the 
particular needs of the African home, is taught. The fact that 
more girls are being educated each year, and are continuing their 
education in senior schools, justifies the hope that in time a sufii- 
cient number of girls may be encouraged to take up teaching as a 
profession, so that in due course a staff of women teachers will be 
available for the opening of a girls’ school in the Territory. 
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123. The careers of pupils after leaving school are studied with 
much care and forethought. Clerical employment and the teach- 
ing career continue to make the greatest appeal. It is, however, 
beginning to be recognized that these callings can take only a 
limited number, and many young Africans on leaving school are 
turning their attention to farming and to other manual work. A 
few boys are accepted each year for training in the Agricultural 
and Forestry College at Kumasi. 


124. Of the value of the Teachers’ Journal, which is published 
quarterly and issued free by the Education Department to managers 
and teachers, there is no question. The Journal, which has a large 
circulation, covers a variety of subjects and contains articles of 
local and world-wide interest, short stories in the vernacular, and 
much information, affecting directly the schools of this country, 
which cannot be obtained from other sources, 


Northern Section. 


125. At present there are no Government Schools in the Terri- 
tory adjacent to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and 
there is little demand for education. 


126. The Roman Catholic (Lower-Volta Vicariate) has a station 
and school of 40, five of whom are girls, at Kete-Krachi under a 
Dutch Priest-in-Charge. This school, which received initial gifts 
of apparatus and a grant towards building, was placed upon the 
assisted list and received a grant-in-aid of £30, and some school and 
sport materials, during the year. For the moment only infant 
classes have been formed, but practical work includes gardening, 
mat, rope, and hat making. ‘The difficulty of finding a qualified 
staff for schools in the south is equally apparent in the north, and 
District Commissioners lay emphasis on this need whenever oppor- 
tunity occurs. 


127. The Government Boarding Schools at Salaga, Gambaga, 
and Tamale in the Northern Territories accommodate a few 
children whose homes are in the Territory. These children are 
mostly sons of chiefs. Gambaga School has had eight such pupils, 
B’mwabas or Konkombas, and they have shown ability in craft 
work, and some powers of leadership in scouting and on other sides 
of school organization. One boy has passed on to the Trade School. 


At Salaga there are six boys from the Territory, five of whom 
were new during the year; the other pupil is very promising and 
is good at crafts. 

At Tamale, two boys, B’mwabas, are passing from the primary 
school to the Trade School. 

Another two, younger brothers of ex-Trade School pupils who 
are paying their fees, are in the kindergarten and show promise. 
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Twenty-three out of the 24 boys who were sent in by the Na 
of Yendi from the Yendi District last year are still continuing 
their studies. 


128. The Trade School at Tamale. run on Boy Scout principles, 
is within easy distance of the Territory, and is well patronized 
by pupils anxious to learn a trade. Eleven boys from the Terri- 
tory are now in residence. Crafts of all descriptions are taught 
during the pupils’ three years’ sojourn there. Carpentry, brick- 
making, bricklaying, metal work, the elementary principles of the 
internal combustion engine, and work at the blacksmith’s forge 
are all part and parcel of the students’ education. During the 
year a dormitory, dining hall, and lecture rooms were built entirely 
by the boys of the school to replace the buildings which suffered 
severe damage from the heavy rains. 


129. A pleasing feature noticeable in the Territory is the number 
of boarding schools. These schools, as was mentioned last year, 
are modelled upon civic existence; they are usually either situated 
on the outskirts of the village, or even in the village itself, vet 
the pupils do not return at the close of the day to their homes 
which may be only a stone’s throw from their school. 

A brief inspection of a school will disclose clean and tidy dormi- 
tories, and the dining hall, though it may not be a structure which 
boasts of pretentious architecture, is sufficient for the needs to 
which it is put. The messing is in the hands of a cateress from 
the village who provides good and substantial food at a price of 
8s. to 4s. a month per head. 


The boarders are under the supervision of carefully selected head- 
masters, who as much as possible inculcate into the children all 
the essential principles of a sound upbringing to enable them to 
grow up useful and patriotic citizens. 


130. It is by such means that the meaning of teamwork and 
the appreciation of school aims can be imbued into the mind of 
the young lad of to-day. 


131. After a perusal of these notes it will be readily understood 
that the interest of the adult population in the education of their 
children in the Southern Section especially shows no sign of waning, 
and too much praise cannot be meted out to the efforts of the 
local congregations to improve school buildings and equipment 


XVIII._ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


132. The importation of all alcoholic liquors is prohibited in the 
Northern Section, and observations under this heading apply only 
to the Southern Section. 
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133. Reference was made in paragraph 140 of the Report for 
last year to the Commission of Enquiry which was appointed by 
the Governor to enquire into the whole question of the consump- 
tion of spirits in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and Southern Section 
of Togoland under British Mandate, and to report whether any 
further action was necessary to control the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. 


134. As a result of the recommendations of the Commission of 
Enquiry, which will be found on page 26 of their Report, the 
Legislative Council in December last enacted three Ordinances, 
which were all applied to the Southern Section of the Territory. 


135. Ordinance No. 16 of 1930 gave effect to the first recom- 
mendation which gradually prohibits by means of a progressive 
reduction the importation of gin and Geneva. The following is 
the salient section :— 


5. The maximum quantity of Geneva which an applicant shall be 
permitted to import during the year ending the thirty-first day of 
December, 1931, shall be ninety per centum of the total quantity of 
Geneva imported by him in the year 1929 or imported in 1929 by any 
other person or persons whose business he is carrying on or by him and 
any other person or persons whose business he is carrying on; and in 
each succeeding year after the year 1931 the maximum quantity which 
the applicant shall be allowed to import shall be the maximum quantity 
the importation of which was permissible in the preceding year less ten 
per centum of the quantity imported in the year 1929. 


In 10 years’ time, therefore, the importation of these spirits 
should have ceased altogether. 

With regard to the second recommendation, the duty on a gallon 
of spirits was in June, 1930, increased from 27s. 6d. to 33s. 


Ordinance No. 17 of 1980 prohibits the importation of cheap 
and inferior kinds of brandy, whisky, and rum. The object of this 
is, of course, to preclude persons from purchasing spirits of an 
inferior quality to replace the Geneva or Schnapps which they may 
now find too expensive. 

Ordinance No. 18 of 1930 deals with recommendations 6 and 9 
and also provides for further alteration of the hours of sale under 
a Restaurant Licence; this latter amendment does not affect the 
Mandated Territory, as there are at present no such licences in 
the area. 


The combined effect of these measures (and of the trade 
depression) has been a further decrease in the consumption of 
spirits, the quantity consumed being less than half that of 1929, 
as the following comparative statements under the provisions of 
the Liquor Ascertainment Ordinance discloses :— 
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Stock on hand Quantity | oeanty Stock on hand 
lon). ‘9! Sor gallon). 
—_ (gallon) (gallon). (gallon). ( 





1.1.29. 1.1.30. | 1929. | 1930. | 1929. | 1930. 31.12.29/31.12.30 


























Rum... ais 12 12 49 82 49 17 12 7 
Brandy ele 9 24 181 110 166 99 24 34 
Gin ... eee 75, 420 | 3,852 | 1,509 | 4,008 | 1,608 420 321 
Whisky eae 38 37 381 241 381 | 221 38 58 
Other i) | : 
Distilled ‘ 
Spirits f | | 
Total Spirits... | 634 | 493 | 4,463 | 1,042 | 4,604 | 2,005 | 494 | 430 
i 1.1.30. 1930. 1930. 31.12.30. 
Wine. {1,077 3,550 3,785 842 
Beer aes 2,278 16,076 15,962 2,392 
Total Wine 3,355 19,626 19,747 3,234 
and Beer. | 











136. Although 15 new wine and beer licences were issued there 
has been an appreciable decrease in the consumption of these 
beverages, which can be attributed principally to the general slump 
in trade and prices obtained for cacao. The inhabitants in Togo- 
land to-day are experiencing what everyone is feeling in all parts 
of the world. Money is tight, and luxuries have to be cut down 
or even dispensed with altogether. The ceremonies at funeral 
customs, the cost of which was greatly enhanced by an immoderate 
consumption of alcoholic spirits, are now performed with the aid 
of beer, lemonade, or palm wine. The natives, however, are not 
addicted to the excessive use of alcohol, and drunkenness is an 
exception. Police records bear evidence of this fact, for there were 
only 21 prosecutions for drunkenness during 1930. 


137. The recommendations of the Liquor Commission to regulate 
the sale of palm wine have not yet been carried into effect, for 
difficulty is experienced in deciding by what methods the palm 
wine seller can be controlled. The proposal to apply legislation 
te only those who sell within the confines of a town or village is 
stultified by the probability of the seller remaining outside the 
prescribed areas. If legislation were enacted to regulate the sale 
of all palm wine, the difficulties would be further increased in that 
palm wine is collected or sold in nearly every village within or in 
the vicinity of the palm belt. 
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XIX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Staff. 


138. The Medical and Sanitary Staff operating in Togoland 
under British Mandate during the year 1930 was as follows :— 


MEDIOAL. 


Ho. 


European Medical Officer (male). ° 
European Medical Officer (female). 

(The wife of the Medical Officer is herself a qualified 
Medical Practitioner and was taken temporarily into 
Government Service during the period of her husband’s 
tour of service.) 

African Dispenser. 
African Nurses (male). 
African Nurse-in-Training (female). 


we 
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139. In addition to the above one European Medical Officer in 
charge of a Travelling Dispensary, and assisted by a trained 
African Dresser, was at work in the northern half of the Southern 
Section for the greater portion of the year, thus leaving the 
Medical Officers at Ho free to concentrate more closely on work 
in the southern part and on the Leper Settlement at Ho. The 
travelling dispensary is accompanied by two driver-fitters and one 
interpreter. 


140. A Leper Settlement exists at Ho under the care of the 
Medical Officer, Ho, details of which will be found in paragraphs 
166 and 171. 


141. Kete Krachi. 


(1 Medical Officer normally). 


It was not possible to station a Medical Officer permanently 
throughout the year in this sparsely inhabited area, but regular 
visits were paid to the town and District by the Medical Officer of 
Salaga, a neighbouring station in the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast. 

2 African Nurses. 
1 Hospital Boy. 
Eastern Dagomba (Yendi). x 
European Medical Officer. 
African Dispenser. 
African Nurse. 


African Dresser. 
Hospital Boy. 


Bee ee 
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Kusasi and Southern Mamprusst. 
1 European Medical Officer (at Bawku). 
1 African Dispenser (at Bawku). 
1 African Dresser (at Bawku). 
1 ‘African Dresser (at Salaga). 


SANITATION. 


142. Ho. 

1 European Medical Officer of Health (for the first 2} 
months of the year; during the remainder of the year his 
duties were carried out by the Medical Officer). 

1 African Sanitary Inspector. 

1 Public Vaccinator. 

1 Village Overseer. 

3 Headmen and 4 Sanitary Labourers. 


143. 
Kete Krachi, 
Eastern Dagomba, 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi. 
There is no whole-time Medical Officer of Health. The Medical 


Officer acts as Health Officer and is responsible for the sanitation 
of the areas. 


African staff is as follows :— 


Kete Krachi. 
1 Headman. 
1 Market Boy. 
11 Sanitary Labourers. 
Eastern Dagomba (Yendi). 
2 Headmen. 
16 Sanitary Labourers. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi. 
1 Public Vaccinator (at Bawku). 


Buildings. 


HospPItaLs AND DISPENSARIES. 


144. The general arrangement of buildings remains the same as 
that set out in the reports of 1928 and 1929. The hospital and 
other buildings have all been kept in a good state of repair. 

Equipment (medical and surgical appliances and instruments) 
has been kept up to a satisfactory standard in all stations, and 
stocks of drugs have been ample to cope with all requirements. 
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145. At Ho, the hospital, which is a well-constructed building of 
burnt brick, has been further improved by the provision during the 
year of 19 steel beds with mattresses and mosquito nets. This 
has given a fresh impetus to clinical work, and the number of 
patients continues to increase. There is a male ward of 12 beds, 
and three private rooms with one bed each. 


146. The proposed building of a new hospital at Kete Krachi 
has had again to be delayed owing to the straitened financial 
position of the Gold Coast Government. A good site has, how- 
ever, already been selected, as well as one for a Medical Officer’s 
bungalow. The dispensary and consulting room and dressing shed, 
though small, meet most of the requirements demanded. 


147. At Yendi the buildings are extensive and comprise a hospital, 
dispensary, theatre block and out-patients’ dressing shed. A full 
report of this hospital is to be found in paragraph 151 of the 
Report for 1929: it can bear comparison with the best fitted-out. 
hospitals to be found in the out-stations of the Gold Coast. The 
operating theatre is a model building amply equipped with every 
suitable convenience. There is an anaesthetic and sterilizing 
room, and surgical instruments of every description have been 
supplied to enable the surgeon to carry out the most difficult major 
operations. The hospital is well patronized and the beds are 
usually full, a sure sign that the African is gaining confidence in 
the skill of the medical faculty, and realizing the benefits of 
modern surgery and medicines. 

The buildings in the leper camp will be referred to later. 


148. At Bawku, where there is no hospital, patients now receive 
treatment at a recently erected and convenient dispensary, but 
facilities for major surgery do not as yet exist. A dispensary in 
charge of an African attendant also exists at Gambaga. This 
is visited monthly by the Medical Officer from Bawku. There is 
a small hospital at Zuarungu in the Northern Territories to which 
patients from the Mandated Territory are admitted. The people, 
however, are reluctant to avail themselves of the opportunities 
placed at their disposal, although prejudice is gradually being 
overcome. 

Conracious DiskaseE Hospitats. 


149. As previously pointed out it has not been found necessary 
to erect special contagious disease hospitals anywhere. In the 
event of an outbreak the erection of isolation huts can be speedily 
carried out on suitable sites outside the affected villages, and 
burnt as soon as the disease has abated. Chiefs and people fully 
understand the reasons for these emergency measures, and they 
readily and intelligently co-operate with the medical authorities in 
stamping out epidemics. 

150. In surveying the work carried out during the year, it may 
be said that, generally speaking, medical aid steadily continues to 
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be sought and the benefits of modern methods of treatment are 
gradually becoming more appreciated by the people, although 
superstition is still an obstacle difficult to overcome. 

Mention has been made in paragraph 139 of the travelling dis- 
pensary which patrolled the northern half of the Ho District during 
nine months of the year. This is a large six-wheeled Ford lorry 
chassis on which is fitted a dispensary with shelves, cupboards 
and water tanks. It is fully equipped with instruments, drugs, and 
dressings. A tent is also provided so that almost any kind of 
medical or surgical work can be undertaken. A 30-cwt. Ford 
lorry accompanies the dispensary to carry the Medical Officer's 
_personal effects and stores, also petrol and oil. 

The work of the travelling dispensary is carried out from two 
‘main centres, viz., Jasekan and Hohoe, these being the largest 
towns in the most populous part of the Territory. Jasekan is 
at a road head and Hohoe is a large market and produce centre. 
The total area covered extends from Worra Worra in the north 
to Vakpo in the south. Wurupong in the west of the District 
js also visited. Regular and continuous treatment can be given 
and major operations may be performed, but cases needing hospital 
treatment are as a rule sent down to Ho. Sanitary visits are 
paid to neighbouring villages, daily talks given to women on child 
welfare and the importance of proper feeding. Pregnant women 
are examined and treated if it is their will, and difficult labours 
are attended to. 

During the year, 4,857 new cases were seen by the Medical 
Officer in charge and approximately 12,000 return visits were 
made. Subtertian malaria and yaws (especially in children) 
account for a high percentage of all new cases seen, yaws account- 
ing for 29 per cent. and malaria for 17} per cent. 


151. In Ho itself 165 in-patients were treated at the hospital 
and 29 operations performed. The Woman Medical Officer on 
her arrival opened in June a special out-patient clinic for children 
and over 1,000 infants were seen by her before the end of the 
year. This brought the total out-patients figure of 1,947 for 1929 
up to 2,895 for 1930. 

Out-patients were also seen by the Medical Officer on tour; and 
the Woman Medical Officer (his wife) devoted much of her time 
not only to small children and infants, but also to women who 
were suffering from ante- and post-natal and general gynaecological 
troubles. 

The total number of cases seen during the year at Ho and on 
tours made from Ho by the Medical Officer and his wife was 7,085, 
an increase of 2,804 over the year 1929. There is little doubt that 
the increase is due to the fact that the women of the 
district appreciate highly the services of a Woman Medical Officer 
both for themselves and for their children. 
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152. The total number of patients seen at Kete Krachi dispensary 
increased from 1,446 in 1929 to 3,285. In addition to these, 234 
patients were seen by the Medical Officer on visits to Tariasu, 
Katagele, Kpandu, and Chindere, The Medical Officer notes a 
growing tendency on the part of the people to consult a European 
doctor even for trifling complaints. 


153. At Yendi there had been some hesitation shown by the 
people in availing themselves of the benefits of the new hospital 
owing to a superstition that the site was ‘‘ haunted,’’ but this idea 
is gradually vanishing and the Medical Officer reports that greater 
readiness is being shown to listen to his advice and that hospital 
records show an increasing variety of diseases seen and treated. 

In the out-patient department 8,303 patients were seen (about 
60 per cent. of which were cases of yaws and 16 per cent. of 
ulcers). In the hospital 66 in-patients were treated, with 11 
deaths. 


154. In Bawku, 371 out-patients from the Kusasi and 
Mauuprussi areas were treated, an increase of 239 on last year. 
An extensive tour of the Mandated Area (Southern Mamprussi) 
was undertaken by the Medical Officer in November and December: 
of 1930 during which 15 large and several small villages were 
visited. An extract from his Report reads as follows :— 

“‘It was very gratifying in these districts to note the people’s appreciation 
of what was done for them, and in more than one instance people, who had 
been treated in one village at an early part of the tour, re-appeared at another 
village later on in the tour, anxious to have the benefits of further treatment. 
There is undoubtedly, too, a growing readiness of the people to consult European 
Doctors, and a rapidly increasing appreciation of the value of orthodox medicine. 
I feel very confident that, as a result of the work which has already been done, 
a great many people from the Mandated Area will make use of the facilities 


for treatment which are now available with the opening of the dispensary 
at Bawku under a Medical Officer.” 


Prevalent Diseases. 


155. Yaws still remains the most prevalent disease in all areas. 
The Konkombas of Eastern Dagomba and the people in Southern 
Mamprussi are especially affected. In general the most serious 
cases occur amongst children and the malady is not so common in 
adults. Moreover the Medical Officer in charge of the travelling 
dispensary reports that it is becoming unusual to see yaws in towns 
which have been opened up by roads. 

Novarsenobillon still maintains its position as the most 
efficacious drug in stemming this complaint, but its high price 
makes it difficult to cope with the number who submit themselves 
for treatment. Slowly but surely, however, this disease is being 
brought under control. 

156. Malaria of the subtertian variety ranks next as the common- 
est disease treated. As it affects especially the children, who after 
frequent attacks are liable to suffer from anaemia and enlarged 
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spleens, prophylactic measures are taken in the shape of free issues 
of quinine made to chiefs for distribution amongst the young. 


157. Ulcers are extremely common, more particularly in the 
Northern Section, as the result of skin injuries and other ailments. 
In the Southern Section the cases appear to be coming forward 
earlier for treatment. 


158. Leprosy is common nearly everywhere in the Mandated 
Territory. Special notes on the Leper Settlements at Ho and 
Yendi are to be found in paragraphs 166-176. 115 new cases were 
‘seen by the Medical Officer, Ho, during the year and 90 were 
admitted to the Settlement. At Krachi the Medical Officer noted 
45 cases in all, with 20 cases attending the dispensary regularly for 
moogrol injections. In the Southern Dagomba area it is most 
-common amongst Konkombas and Kabris and very common 
-amongst the Chambas, Nanumbas, and Chokosis. The anaesthetic 
type predominates, and arrest in an early stage is frequent. 
Statistics shew that the disease is rare in individuals below the age 
of 20, although it is not an uncommon occurrence for the disease 
to appear in children of 12 to 14 years in Ashanti. In the Kusasi 
and Mamprussi areas leprosy is wide-spread and is responsible 
for a good deal of disfigurement. Three only of 16 large villages 
visited by the Medical Officer on the two tours referred to above 
failed to produce cases. An endeavour to persuade sufferers to come 
to Bawku for regular treatment has met with a satisfactory 
response. 

159. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis is very rare and almost un- 
heard of in the extreme north. Gonorrhoea is very prevalent in 
the Southern Section and is responsible for many cases of arthritis 
and other distressing sequelae. 

160. Alimentary Diseases.—Enteritis which causes much illness 
in very young children is attributed to ignorance and improper 
feeding. 

161. During the season of the Harmattan wind respiratory 
diseases are common both amongst children and the aged. 
Pneumonia at times becomes almost epidemic and is fatal to old 
people. 

Other common ailments include affections of the ear, eye, or 
skin, helminthic infections, and dysentery. 

Tuberculosis is not prevalent. 

Generally speaking, the physique of the people is of a com- 
paratively high standard and they have remained free from serious 
epidemics. 

162. Trypanosomiasis.—In the Annual Medical and Sanitary 
Report for 1929-30 for the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the 
Northern Territories, it was pointed out that in the five-year period 
1925-26 to 1929-30 the case incidence of this disease per 10.000 
of all cases treated varied somewhat irregularly from 3.77 to 6.56, 
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showing an average of 5.28. A slight increase had appeared in the 
figures of the last three years of the period, but whether this was 
due to a true increase in actual incidence, or that more sufferers 
were submitting themselves for treatment, or that more cases 
were being diagnosed, it was impossible to say. It was observed 
that the disease was of a chronic type from which many recovered 
naturally and was fortunately not the urgent problem it was else- 
where. Jt was remarked, however, that a close search would 
probably reveal many more cases and that the disease would be 
found to be in fact more prevalent than the figures actually showed. 

There is no reason to believe that the situation in Togoland under 
British Mandate differs materially from that on the Gold Coast. 

An analysis of the cases noted in the Territory does not reveal 
any reason why the conclusions come to should be contradicted. 
At Ho no proved cases were noted. One or two suspicious cases 
were seen at Jasekan, but trypanosomes were not demonstrable 
in blood or gland juice. 


163. At Kete Krachi, although tsetse fly is quite common, only 
two cases were seen. 

164. In Southern Dagomba there were six cases in which a 
definite diagnosis was made by gland puncture. Twenty-four 
suspected cases were also found. In the Chokosi area, which 
German investigators in 1908 and 1909 declared to be an affected 
belt, the presence of marked adenitis was noted in children at 
Zigbilla. The cases diagnosed were in the Trans-Oti Area, where 
a high cervical gland rate was observed. Suspicion therefore falls 
on this region with its perennial streams as a possible focus of 
infection. 

165. In the Southern Mamprussi country five cases were detected 
out of a total of 371 cases treated : this is a high relative incidence 
and points to the prevalence of the disease, for it was only in the 


later stages that the severity of the symptoms compelled the patient 
to seek medical aid. 


Leper Settlement, Ho. 


166. The Reports for 1928 and 1929 contained accounts of the 
progress made during those years. The three new compounds 
referred to in last year’s Report were completed in March, 1930, 
and there are now 11 compounds of substantial construction, and 
accommodation is provided for 436 lepers. The buildings comprise 
the central office, dispensary and waiting room. Near by is the 
hospital block with a large room for dressing ulcers, whilst in an 
adjoining room injections are given. Other erections include a 
market shed, a carpenters’ shed, a weavers’ shed, and smaller 
sheds for shoemakers, wood-carvers, and potters. The Settlement 
is well provided with religious facilities, both the Ewe Presbyterian 
Mission and the Roman Catholic Mission having built fine churches. 
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Two houses have been built outside the Settlement for the 
accommodation of the friends and relatives of those lepers who are 
unable to look after themselves. The food of these helpless cases. 
is prepared here and sent across to the Settlement. 


167. Within the boundaries of the Settlement are about 70 acres 
of land, the greater part of which is under cultivation, the crops 
being planted and made use of by the lepers themselves. 

As a result of the increased area under cultivation it has been 
possible to lower the cost of subsistence per leper per day from 
6d. to 43d. and thereby to increase the number subsisted for the 
same outlay from 350 in 1929 to 440 in 1930. 

At the end of the year there were 515 lepers in residence; of 
these, 397 came from the Territory, 16 from French Togoland, 
and 142 from the Gold Coast. 


168. The system of mild surveillance (of patients discharged 
from the Settlement) described in the Report for 1929 continues 
to work satisfactorily. The discharged patient reports at regular 
intervals to the Medical Officer during the course of his monthly 
tours of the district; any sign of relapse is noted, and the leper is 
taken back to the Settlement for further treatment. 


169. With the completion of the buildings it has been possible 
to undertake a more thorough investigation of each case than 
was at first possible. So far a complete examination has been 
made of nearly 150 of the inmates. Results show that over half 
of these cases have had in all probability either yaws or syphilis. 
Others have malaria, and a few suffer from worm infestations. 
Appropriate treatment is applied and all conditions which might 
tend to lower resistance are taken into consideration and prescribed 
for, thereby shortening as much as possible the total time required 
for the treatment of each case. 

It has been found that those cases in which body and mind 
are fully occupied improve and yield more rapidly to treatment 
than do others who sit about idly. These tend to become morose 
and apathetic. Everything, therefore, is done to interest the 
inmates in some industry or occupation and to encourage weaving, 
carpentry, and gardening. With this end in view competition 
is fostered and prizes given for the best kept garden and compound. 
As all the joinery, mason work, painting, and repairs are carried 
out by the lepers themselves, there is no necessity to employ out- 
side labour. A football ground has recently been laid out and the 
game, which is in progress for several hours each day, is attaining 
great popularity. 

170. Four of the more intelligent lepers are being trained to 
give assistance to the Medical Staff. Three of them help daily 
in the dressing of the sores and ulcers of over 120 of the inmates, 
whilst the fourth is being trained as a Hospital Assistant and lends 
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aid to the Medical Officer in the giving of injections. It is hoped 
that by these measures it will be possible in time to follow the 
practice of the chief settlements in the East—i.e., to administer 
the Settlement without the assistance of non-lepers, with the 
exception of the Doctor and the Superintendent. 

Treatment has consisted in the injection of alepol and moogrol, 
the external application of various medicaments (trichloracetic 
acid, &c.) and the administration of potassium iodide in selected 
cases. 


171. The returns for the year are as follows :— 


Resident at the end of 1929 ... ae 98 bes 474 
Admitted during 1930 ae ate ae Jeu 102 
Discharged symptom-free... ate ue aes 23 
Discharged much aaa pe ee we owe 34 
Died during 1930... tas pe aa 4 
Resident at the end of 1930 . ie bes 515 


(Since the formation of the Sattieniant in 1926, 776 have been 
under treatment, 58 have been rendered symptom-free, 191 have 
left much relieved, and 12 have died.) 


Leper Settlement, Yendi. 


172. The Leper Settlement at Yendi serves the Eastern Dagomba 
area (population 59,000, census 1921). 

All reports indicate that the disease is prevalent in all Dagomba 
villages. Amongst the Konkombas the incidence of the disease 
is relatively high. 


173. In September, 1923, the Medical Authorities felt that the 
time had arrived when a definite organized campaign against the 
disease in this neighbourhood should be undertaken. A small 
Settlement was founded two months later, and has since been in 
occupation. As some difficulty was experienced in inducing 
patients to submit to treatment, or even enter the Settlement, it 
was decided to add to the attractiveness of the Colony by the erec- 
tion of round huts of the same type as exists in that part of the 
Mandated Area. A general description of the huts has already 
been given in paragraph 95 of this Report. Farms on which all 
the usual local produce is grown have been made, and are cared 
for by the majority of the inmates. 


174. During 1930 over thirty stayed in the camp which contains 
an average of fifteen lepers. In most cases improvement was 
effected by care and treatment. The Settlement, therefore, though 
it has not so far grown in size or importance has always been full. 
But in a country where fear of, and superstition and prejudice 
against, European medicines still have a decisive hold on the 
people, it is not to be wondered at that sufferers are reluctant to 
come forward until the scourge has made harsh inroads into the 
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human frame. Prejudice and superstition, however, are gradually 
and continuously being broken down by wise propaganda. It may 
be further hoped that patients who submit themselves to treat- 
ment will on their return to their homes preach the gospel of heal- 
ing and benefits of modern medicines to their doubting brothers. 


175. It may be of interest here to quote an extract from the 
Report on Leprosy in Togoland by Dr. M. B. D. Dixey, the 
Medical Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion (Gold Coast Branch), who has charge of the Ho Settlement. 


He states :— 


“In Southern Togoland, owing to the Ho Settlement, cases are now coming 
forward for treatment in the earlier stages of the disease and are prepared to 
stay a considerable period in order to get rid of the disease or to ameliorate 
their condition ; the work is becoming well established. In the Kete Krachi 
and Yendi Districts conditions are more primitive and work is a more difficult 
problem in regard to leprosy.” 

‘Some of the difficulties which are met with in leprosy work are :— 

“(a) Lepers in many parts of the Colony, and especially in the Northern 
Territories, are well tolerated by their fellows. and in only a few parts of the 
Colony, near the coast, are any attempts at segregation of lepers to be found. 

“(b) The treatment is not so spectacular as the treatment of yaws, 
where immediate and visible results are often to be observed, and many 
cases are soon disheartened by the slow progress made. 

“(c) When treatment is slow and results not quickly apparent, and 
if long distances have to be covered to the nearest treatment centre, lepers 
often soon become discouraged and give up treatment. This emphasizes 
the necessity for settlements whenever possible. 

“(d) The anaesthetic type of leprosy appears to be the predominant 
type in most parts of the Colony ; this type is not so repulsive as the nodular 
and is probably less infectious ; this perhaps may account partially for the 
apathetic view taken of leprosy in many parts of the Colony.” 


176. A survey of the leprosy position in the whole of the Gold 
Coast and Togolund under British Mandate has been in progress 
for some time and is now nearing completion, when complete 
plans for the establishment of new settlements in suitable areas 
will be drawn up. 


Sanitation and Hygiene. 


177. It was not possible to post a Medical Officer of Health in 
the Territory for more than 24 months of 1930. This Officer was 
during this time stationed at Ho in the Southern Section. After 
his departure the werk was undertaken by the Medical Officer in 
addition to his clinical work. 

In the Northern Section the Medical Officers at Yendi and 
Krachi were responsible for the sanitation. 


178. Improvements in village sanitation continue to be carried 
out, and much has been done, particularly in the Ho District. in 
the systematic clearing up of villages and in the laying out of 
regular streets and compounds. A greater response is at last being 
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“given by chiefs and people who are evincing more interest in 
sanitary measures generally. Many applications have been received 
during the year for the services of a ‘‘ village overseer,’’ i.e., an 
African paid by Government, who offers advice on sanitation and 
the general layout of the villages. Forty-eight such villages have 
been visited, where streets and compounds of an improved type 
have been demarcated on the ground, whilst ornamental shrubs 
and trees are provided from the Government nursery at Kpandu 
for planting out the village streets. 


179. Generally speaking the African of the Territory is clean 
in his habits. ‘The responsibility for the tidimess of the com- 
pounds and streets rests with the women and girls who every 
morning at daybreak are to be found sweeping out all refuse, after 
which it is deposited in selected spots on the outskirts of the 
village. Provision is made in the larger towns for incinerators 
and proper dumping grounds, where the villagers may dispose of 
their rubbish in the place of the indiscriminate heaps, which are not 
only an eye-sore, but also a danger to the health of the inhabitants. 


180. A special effort has also been made to furnish every village 
with a suitable number of pit latrines of the improved Salaga type. 
Encouragement of the construction of rain-proof latrines is given 
by the free distribution of corrugated iron sheets. Ninety-seven 
villages took advantage of this concession after the Medical Officer 
of Health had satisfied himself that the pits had been prepared in 
compliance with the special rules laid down by the Health De- 
partment. Few villages now exist which have not a proper type 
of pit latrine. 


181. At Ho and Kpandu, and in the surrounding villages, anti- 
malarial measures are carried out under the supervision of the 
Health Officer, who during his inspection of a village will never 
lose an opportunity of giving advice to the chief and his people 
on al] measures which are likely to ensure a more healthy existence 
of the people. 


182. In the Northern Section the general sanitary condition of 
the villages is fair but much yet remains to be done. The majority 
of the chiefs appear anxious to help but in many cases the people 
themselves are still apathetic. 


183. Kete Krachi.—The general sanitation of the town of Kete 
Krachi itself is carried out by a sanitary gang under the control 
of a Senior African Nurse, who also acts as a general Sanitary 
Inspector for the town. The town now possesses 13 ‘‘ swish ’’- 
built incinerators, which have proved to be adequate and efficient, 
whilst a sufficient number of pit-latrines of serviceable type pro- 
vides for the needs of the inhabitants. The chief water supply 
is the old well built during the German administration, which 
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gives a good and constant supply of excellent water the source of 
which is an underground spring. Several shallow wells exist 
which give good water for washing. 


184. Eastern Dagomba.—Efforts in sanitation have been chiefly 
concentrated on the town of Yendi, where the sanitary staff is 
fully occupied with conservancy, scavenging, and bush clearing. 
Progress in outlying villages is very slow owing chiefly to the 
ignorance and apathy of the masses. A few villages on the main 
road attain a certain standard of cleanliness, but off the main 
centres conditions leave much to be desired. 


185. Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi.—In this area sanitation 
remains of an extremely primitive type, though the compounds 
themselves in the villages are kept remarkably clean and tidy. 
Progress is bound to be very slow until the general education of 
the people is much further advanced. Domestic animals and 
cattle are frequently stabled in huts which are in close proximity 
to the living quarters. As a rule, however, the entry to the 
stalls is from the main street, whereas that to the huts occupied 
by the men and women is from the enclosed compound. 


186. In all Districts the Medical Officer of Heaith, during his 
tours of inspection, gives to the chiefs and headmen useful instruc- 
tion in all matters dealing with the sanitation of their villages. 
Local conditions are studied and defects requiring attention are 
pointed out. Where there are dispensaries. mothers are instructed 
in the feeding and care of their children. 


187. As one proceeds from south to north, civilization becomes 
less and less obvious, for ignorance and superstition become more 
prevalent. Apathy and indifference towards modern science are 
greater, and progress in sanitation is slow, although signs are not 
wanting of a greater appreciation in European methods. 


Child Welfare, Maternity, and Infant Welfare. 


188. During the year an endeavour was made to form a rough 
estimate of the birth and infantile mortality rate of the Territory. 
Of 700 women questioned the figures showed that 9 per cent. of 
them were barren. Of the others the average number of— 


Children born per woman was Ree iad gi 
Stillborn per woman was... te bes 7} 4 66 
Liveborn per woman was __... ity Bae 3. ‘87 
Died before walking (i.e., died in the first 

year) ... nes Wee a3 dee .785 
Died as children | oe ‘ a ae 55 


189. The four Catholic Sisters at panda who devote so much 
of their time to child welfare and medical work amongst women, 
dealt in 1930 with no less than 5,763 cases. The Sisters (who 
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are qualified midwives) work under the general supervision of the 
Medical Officer, Ho, who pays regular visits to Kpandu in order 
to give advice and to deal with some of the more difficult cases. 
The Sisters’ work is chiefly in connection with the expectant 
mother and the nursing mother, and increasing numbers present 
themselves for treatment during pregnancy and for advice on the 
best methods of dealing with diseases peculiar to women. ‘Ihe 
large number of patients treated bears eloquent testimony to the 


value of the Sisters’ work and to its appreciation by the Africans 
round Kpandu. 


A periodical supply of drugs and dressings is provided by the 
Gold Coast Government. 


190. At Ho a Child Welfare Clinic was opened in June by the 
wife of the Medical Officer in connection with the hospital, and 
in seven months 1,040 new cases were seen at Ho, with 2,366 
later attendances. A further 1,306 new cases were seen during 
the monthly tours, with 3,824 later attendances. Many maternity 
and gynaecological cases were examined both at Ho and on tour. 


Infectious Diseases. 


191. The Territory had been free from smallpox since 1926, but 
towards the end of November, 1930, an outbreak occurred on the 
Sokode-Salaga trade route. The original infection was traced to 
Sokode in French Togoland, via Bassari, Mori, and Fobiri on the 
way to Salaga, and entered Kastern Dagomba in the British sphere 
via Nakpali where two cases occurred. Cases were reported to be 
numerous at Fobiri. Three cases occurred at Danugu in December 
in the Kusasi area further north. Three other cases occurred at 
Sene on the Basari-Salaga road. Prophylactic measures were at 
once adopted here, and 250 vaccinations were performed out of a 
total population of 540. In this village 260 inhabitants had been 
previously successfully vaccinated. At Zabzugu, where vaccina- 
tions were performed on 600 out of 770 inhabitants, three deaths 
occurred out of 13 cases reported. Between Zabzugu and Yendi 
more vaccinations were carried out and all necessary measures to 
limit the further spread of the disease were in force everywhere at 
the end of the year. 


192. Prompt measures were at once taken to stamp out the 
disease at Danugu and no further cases occurred. This is no doubt 
due in some measure to the action which had already been taken 
by the public vaccinator who from Bawku regularly visits Pussiga, 
a village on the northern frontier between Togoland under British 
Mandate and French Territory. At this point he vaccinates the 
cattle traders coming south. 1,333 vaccinations were performed 
there during the year. At Gam in the Kusasi District very many 
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traders enter the Mandated Territory and pass through on their 
way south. Although the majority of these people have previously 
been. vaccinated in Bawku, over four thousand vaccinations were 
performed during the year on travellers taking this route. 


Vital Statistics. 


193. The Ordinance for the Compulsory Registration of Births 
and Deaths came into force in the town of Ho on the 1st April, 
1930. The Principal Registrar of Births and Deaths, Accra, 
reports that up to the end of 1930 212 births had been registered 
and 67 deaths. As the Ordinance has only been enacted for a few 
months the results are not unsatisfactory, although there is reason 
to doubt the correctness of the number of deaths. 


194. The census for Ho in 1921 gave the population as 2,356. 
In November, 1930, a compound census, preliminary to the census 
which is being taken in 1931, was made in Ho by the Health 
Branch of the Medical Department, and the result gave a popula- 
tion figure of 4,944. The census also disclosed a birth-rate for 
the first nine months of 1930 of 57.2 per 1,000. An estimate of 
the infant mortality worked out at 108 per 1,000 for the first nine 
months of 1930. 


Extension of Medical Services. 


195. The problem of extending the scope of the medical services 
has long been engaging the attention of the Government of the 
Gold Coast, and a scheme for a system of village dispensaries was 
approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the end of 
July, 1930. It is hoped that in four years the Central Training 
School at Accra will be able to provide skilled dispensers at the 
rate of 10 a year, who will be distributed in villages and small towns 
radiating from a Medical Officer’s station for the purpose of 
emergency and routine treatment of illness amongst the 
inhabitants. 


The Mandated Territory has been included in the scope of the 
scheme and will in due course enjoy its benefits. 


XX.—LAND TENURE. 


196. ‘‘ Every inch of land has an owner.’’ This is an utterance 
frequently made in the Gold Coast, and the declaration can be 
applied with equal force to the whole of the Mandated Territory. 
but the Native Customary Laws of the two Sections which govern 
the systems of ownership of land bear no resemblance in any way 
the one to the other. 
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197. In the Northern Section the granting of land is accompanied 
by the celebration of many religious ceremonies in honour of the 
Earth-god of the area who, as owner of the land, has to be 
conciliated with due honour and devotion. As his earthly repre- 
sentative, the Tindana, who resides in the neighbourhood, will see 
that the necessary propitiatory sacrifices have been performed at 
the Tingani (the Holy place) before the new owner takes 
possession, and it is this individual alone who can grant permission 
to occupy. Throughout this Section the country is divided up 
into Tindana areas which have clearly-defined land marks 
recognized by the inhabitants and over which the Earth-gods rule 
and give their divine approbation. 


The office of Tindana is hereditary. In the event of the family 
becoming extinct, the selection of a man to whom the deity will 
delegate his authority necessitates many visits to the fetish priests, 
and the appointment is attended with much ritual and ceremony. 
Land once occupied or cultivated remains in the family whose first 
ancestor tilled the soil. Although the sale of land is unknown, 
land is occasionally sub-let, when the lessee, urged on by fear that 
the land may become accursed and unproductive, will present the 
usual conciliatory offerings to the Earth-god. 


198. In the Southern Section religious sanctions play little or 
no part in the transfer or occupation of land. The acquisition of 
property by native tenure is either original or derivative, and can 
be subdivided into communal, family, and private ownership. 
During the days of the migration of the tribes from the hinterland 
to the south, large tracts of land were acquired either by the 
occupation of uninhabited country or by right of conquest. Cer- 
tain communal privileges were granted over these areas, in which 
also any member of the tribe might acquire farming rights with 
the permission of the chiefs. So long as he or his successor main- 
tained his interest in the land, the rights in the property were his. 
The privilege for the use of the plot is usually paid for in money, 
or in a proportion of the crop grown. And although the farmer 
possesses no de jure title, it is unusual for him to be dispossessed 
unless he abandons the land. 


199. The title to individual ownership is obtained either by gift 
or by purchase. In parts of the Gold Coast this practice, which 
tends to weaken tribal authority, is becoming disconcertingly 
frequent, and many like cases occur also in the Mandated Terri- 
tory; the native of that Territory is, however, prohibited by law 
from alienating his land to anyone outside the Territory.* 





* See, however, paragraph 207. 
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XXI.—FORESTRY. 


200. A full account of the forest conditions, the reason for forest 
protection, together with recommendations for the constitution of 
Forest Reserves in certain areas in Togoland under British Man- 
date, have been given in previous Reports. Special reference may 
be made to Appendix ‘‘ F ’’ in the Report for 1926, which contains 
8 general description of the areas required in the Southern Section 
of the Territory, where there are now four Reserves, namely, the 
Togo Plateau Reserve, the Odomi Reserve, the Kabo River 
Reserve, and the Menu Wawa Reserve. A map at the end of 
this Report indicates the location of each. Their constitution is 
made under the provisions of the (Gold Coast) Forests Ordinance, 
which fully preserves the maintenance of tribal rights over the 
ownership of the land on which the Reserves are established. 


Further reference to the map will reveal that it is in these areas 
that the main cacao crop is grown, and, although for the most 
part the inhabitants in the vicinity are few, large tracts of land 
have from time to time been placed under cultivation, thereby 
reducing the primeval forest belts to a country with secondary 
vegetation. 


201. The demarcation of the boundaries of all the Reserves has 
now been completed, and during the year the Reserve Settlement 
Commissioner visited the Territory with a view to adjusting all 
claims under Section 7 of the Forests Ordinance. 


202. The Odomi Reserve, situated as it is between parallels 7° 
and 7°.30 N. with 0°.30 E. parallel running through the centre of 
the area, is a narrow belt of forest just south of Jasekan. At 
the enquiry held by the Reserve Settlement Commissioner it was 
found to belong to five States and 14 private owners who have 
acquired the land by purchase. Although the original proposal was 
to acquire some 18 square miles, it was found during demarcation 
that no less than 8} square miles consisted of existing farms or 
of land suitable for farming; these were therefore excluded. 
Another } square mile of farm land was excluded from the 
west side in addition to 2% square miles from the south of the 
area. The final area recommended by the Reserve Settlement 
Commissioner for constitution as a Forest Reserve was thus only 
6} square miles. 


203. It is a matter of interest, as well as a cause for some 
anxiety, that the Reserve Settlement Commissioner at the close 
of the proceedings came to the conclusion that the old native 
customary law that the disposal of land did not in any way remove 
its guardianship from the control of the Paramount Stool has 
completely died out; to-day there are many individual owners in 
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all parts of the country. Their only obligation to the Stool is 
that they must consult the Paramount Chief prior to a proposed 
alienation, although he has no power to forbid the sale. 


204. The Kabo River Reserve is divided into two parts each of 
approximately 40 square miles in area. In the second half of the 
Reserve (Tempere Section) demarcation is being carried out, and 
on its completion a farm survey will be made. This Reserve 
should be of much benefit to agriculture in this neighbourhood, for 
it will protect the fertile valley of the Kapo River, where many 
cacao farms are now in existence. The Reserve Settlement Com- 
missioner was unable to complete during the year his enquiry into 
the claims arising in the first half of the Reserve, as the boundary 
of two neighbouring chiefs settled by the Head Chief of Buem 
has yet to be fixed. 


205. The enquiry into the claims within the Togo Plateau 
Reserve, the demarcation of which was completed last year, is still 
proceeding, The total area is approximately 53 square miles, of 
which over eight miles are covered by farms and privately-owned 
land. Here, again, a considerable amount of cacao has been planted 
in the neighbourhood of the Reserve, but owing to the sparseness 
of the forest it had not been too successful; with a check to 
deforestation, the character of the mountains, the soil, rainfall, 
and temperature are all in favour of a re-growth, and the Reserve 
should in time become most valuable to the advancement of 
agriculture in this neighbourhood. 


206. The Menu-Wawa Forest Reserve has an approximate area 
of 70 square miles. Although protected under Section 6 of the 
Forest Ordinance, there has been so far owing to shortage of staff 
no enforcement of this protection, nor has the area yet been 
demarcated on the ground. This Reserve, which was proposed 
mainly for the protection of existing farms in its vicinity, will not 
protect a large area outside its own boundary as in the case of the 
Hill Reserves. Its constitution has met with bitter opposition, 
from the Paramount Chief in this neighbourhood, who mentioned 
in his protest that he had granted by way of purchase certain areas 
within the Reserve to his fellow countrymen whose lands ‘‘ were’ 
barren of forest for cultivation ’’. In other words, whilst admit- 
ting the disastrous results of the country round being ‘‘ barren of 
forest ’’ and therefore unsuitable for cacao, the chief, though 
trustee of the land, showed himself quite willing to allow this 
existing forest land to be deforested for the sake of the purchase 
money. Such an admission is evidence of the vital necessity for: 
Government to take adequate precautions. 


207. After the perusal of a number of private claims submitted 
to the Reserve Settlement Commissioner, it becomes more and more 
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apparent that land in general is passing from communal into pri- 
vate ownership, frequently under the guise of a sale under English 
rather than Native Customary Law. During the enquiries it has 
further been disclosed that many of the transfers have been made 
to people who are not natives of the Mandated Territory, thereby 
contravening the laws relating to the transfer of land which are 
in force in the Territory, which declare invalid any sale except 
between natives* unless with the previous consent of the District 
Commissioner. The Reserve Settlement Commissioner reports 
that there have been many such sales which he has had to declare 
void under this Section. 


208. Mahogany.—At Yendi there is a plantation of 40 acres of 
mahogany trees. The development of the stand has been satis- 
factory and the trees have responded to the removal of the inter- 
planted teak and the thinning operations carried out in 1928. 


209. Teak.—Teak grows well at Krachi and Yendi, and there is 
a plantation at Ho besides several communal ones at the entrance 
to many of the villages in the northern area. At Yendi and 
Krachi some of the older trees are now over 100 feet in height 
with a girth of three feet. The demand for the wood for building 
purposes has increased and has been greater than the available 
supply. Steps are being taken to ensure enough material for 
future needs. 


210. The soil at Yendi is suitable for the growing of kapok, par- 
ticularly the common variety (eriodendron anfractuosum). Efforts 
are being concentrated on the isolation of a creamy white floss 
strain. Java kapok was introduced in 1929 without success, 
though this variety does well at Tamale. Eucalyptus trees are 
also to be found at Yendi. Some of the older trees are over 150 
feet in height. 


211. Meteorology.—During the year records of rainfall have 
been collected from the 11 stations established in the Territory 
in addition to those from Kpeve Investigational Station. At the 
latter place facilities exist for the recording of data of humidity, 
variations in temperature, wind movement, and daily duration of 
sunshine. 


212. The distribution of rainfall in the Territory is controlled 
largely by the ranges of hills running N.E.-S.W. through the 
area, and the variation in precipitation is well exemplified by the 
records from Honuta on the main range, which has an average 
fall of 74.99 inches, and from Betoe lying in the plains a few 
miles away where the average fall is 44.00 inches. It is largely 
due to this divergence in rainfall that in Togoland is found the 





* “The expression ‘natives’ shall be construed as referring to natives of 
the British Sphere.” 
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unusual feature of cotton and cacao growing in close proximity— 
the cacao along the well-watered hill slopes and the cotton in the 
drier adjacent plains—a factor of considerable potential value to 
the population. 


The records from the various stations referred to are appended. 


213. Large swarms of flying locusts, mention of which was made 
in last year's Report, returned to the Southern Section, but fortu- 
nately little damage was done as they arrived after the harvest of 
the corn crop. 


XXII.—AGRICULTURE. 


214. The activities of the Department of Agriculture in the 
Territory centre on Kpeve Investigational Station in the Southern 
Section, and on the Agricultural Station at Yendi in the Northern 
Section. 


215. At Kpeve the work has proceeded along the lines laid down 
in previous Reports, and may be divided into three main sections :— 


(1) general development work ; 

(2) long-range experiments ; 

(3) trials with a view to immediate extension work in the 
Territory. 


Under the first heading provision has been made for two addi- 
tional quarters for European officers. One is a new type bungalow 
built by the Public Works Department, and the other is of im- 
proved native construction built with local labour. Adequate pro- 
vision now exists for the European staff. The addition of an 
office and a tool store, together with the consolidation of roads 
through the station, and the sinking of wells for the water supply, 
practically completes the programme of opening up and general 
development, and few extensions in this direction will be necessary 
for some years. ; 


216. Within the scope of Section (2) fall the majority of investi- 
gations connected with cacao, citrus, and other fruits. 


Manurial and cultivation trials with cacao have continued, and 
details have been collected of the development not only of areas 
receiving special treatment but also of individual trees. Further in- 
formation is being compiled in connection with the research into 
the production of fruit on the cacao tree, which includes the daily 
records of flowering, flower-shedding, fruit-setting, fruit-develop- 
ment, and loss. A comparison of the data collected will, it is hoped, 
point a way to the obtaining of better crops. he grafting and 
special selection of trees of outstanding merit has continued and 
progeny plots have been established during the year. 
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217. An examination of the suitability of the district for citrus 
cultivation is being made and, with this in view, a block of sixteen 
acres of limes has been laid down. Green manurial trials are being 
carried out to test the value of cover crops during the early years of 
growth. 


218. Commercially desirable varieties of grapefruit and oranges 
introduced from the West Indies have made satisfactory progress, 
and material for propagation will be available during the coming 
year. 

Areas under imported types of pineapples and papaya have been 
established, and the stand of Hydnocarpus Anthelmintica, a source 
of chaulmugra oil for the treatment of leprosy, has made good 
progress. 


219. The principal work under group (3) has been in connection 
with the selection and production of the most desirable type of 
cotton for the district, and a considerable area has been under trial 
with the varieties Sonko and improved Ishan, a type imported 
from Nigeria. The results obtained from ‘‘ Ishan ’’. have been 
such as to justify the creation of special seed plots in the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

A yield of fully 40 per cent. higher than that of the best local 
Sonko has been obtained from ‘‘ Ishan.’’ It also has a longer 
staple than the Sonko, and it is noteworthy that throughout the 
trials the proportion of stained lint has been much smaller. 


220. Arrangements are being made to have this improved cotton 
grown in several of the chief cotton areas. The system adopted 
is to select keen farmers in these areas and to supply them with the 
seed. Later, as an incentive, the Department of Agriculture pro- 
poses to buy back the resultant seed cotton from the farmers at a 
1d. per pound above the local price. The advantages of this method 
are many, for the peasants will see the cotton cultivated by them- 
selves in their own districts, whilst the Government ensures an 
increased seed supply at the end of the year for distribution. 
Furthermore, the special seed areas will furnish data of the per- 
formance of this type under native conditions. Plots carrying the 
progeny of previous selections have been estublished. Rigorous 
selection has again been carried out and plants possessing the most 
desirable characters selfed with a view to providing progeny plots 
for further work. 


221. Foodstuffs.—With the export trade in foodstuffs which has 
arisen in Togoland an increased importance attaches to the work of 
selection of improved types and the importation of new varieties. 
Numerous strains of cassava, maize, yam, sweet-potatoes, beans 
and peas, guinea corn, millet, and rice have been introduced and 
subjected to tests as to their performance and productivity under 
local conditions. 
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Strains are now available for distribution into the surrounding 
districts. 


222. A comprehensive collection of material suitable for green 
manures and cover crops has been made, and it is now possible to 
lay out carefully considered trials to determine their relative values 
for use in connection with the establishment of permanent crops 
and general cultural practice. 


223. Agricultural activity in the Northern Section centres on 
Yendi which is administered from the Investigational Station at 
Tamale. 

‘Trials of major importance relate to the investigations of the 
fruiting capacity of shea butter under various cultural treatments 
and to the development of trees of specific timber value. 


224. On the Shea Reserve, cultural treatments are undertaken, 
which are within the scope of the local population and comprise 
clean-weeding, forking, applications of pen manure, and the digging 
in of green manures. The season was rather unfavourable to fruit 
production and tended to mask the effects of the various treatments. 


Co-operative Societies. 


225. Although the Co-operative Societies Ordinance was not 
passed into Law until after the close of the year, much spade work 
was carried out in preparing a way for the application of the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance by general propaganda. The societies will 
give facilities to the farmer to dispose of his cacao on better terms 
than has been possible hitherto, by elimination of the middleman’s 
profits, and other charges incidental to the marketing of cacao. A 
Political Officer seconded for this work is stationed at Kpeve, and 
the reports submitted by him prove that proposals for the formation 
of new societies are being sympathetically received by several chiefs 
in the Ho District. 


XXIII.— VETERINARY. 
Administration. 


226. Two cattle control stations are established at Kudani and 
Pusiga, the one regulating traffic on the main route between San- 
sani Mango, in the French Mandated Territory, and Yendi, the 
other controlling the Southern Mamprussi and Kusasi Districts. 


227. As was foreshadowed im last year’s Report, an improvement 
in the control of cattle was made in both areas throughout the 
greater part of the year. A Veterinary Officer was stationed at 
Yendi to supervise the herds in Eastern Dagomba, whilst the Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Officer and the Veterinary Officer stationed at 
Navrongo, in the north-east of the Northern Territories, made 
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frequent visits to the Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi District to 
inspect cattle passing through that part of the Territory. There 
has been no change in the staff employed at Pusiga and Kudani, 
which is comprised of one Veterinary Assistant and four cattle 


guards at the former, und two Veterinary Assistants and four 
cattle guards at the latter. 





228. Importation of Livestock. 

: Cattle. Sheep. Horses. Goats. 
Pusiga ww. 20,575 13,967 273 4,033 
Kudani ... 1,600 2,500 32 1,008 

Totals oe 22,175 16,467 305 5,041 


Both stations had to be closed for short periods owing to the detec- 
tion of cattle plague and bovine pleuro-pneumonia. 


Diseases of Animals. 


229. Though rinderpest has been non-existent during the year, 
it will be several years before the Territory recovers from the 
disastrous outbreak in 1928. A start has been made with the 
system of immunization against this disease, and all the cattle in 
the Kusasi area were inoculated during the year. Immunization 
will be carried out in the astern Dagomba area during 1931. 


230. Cattle plague will, it is hoped, be brought under proper 
control as soon as the Veterinary Serum Laboratory opens. This 
station has been established at Pong Tamale and is situated on 
rising hills some twenty miles from Tamale. The laboratory is 
well equipped and the buildings consist of a dispensary, research 
and main laboratories, a bleeding hall, a sterilizing room, a serum 
preparation room, a postmortem room, and cattle sheds. An elec- 
tric plant and water supply complete the programme of the build- 
ings. This laboratory will serve the Mandated Territory as well 
as the Northern Territories, and will without doubt be a means 
of checking the inroads of rinderpest. 

The castration of several hundred weed bulls has been carried 
out, and, when complete immunization of cattle in the north has 
been effected, model herds will be instituted at the headquarters 
of big chiefs, after which improved bulls from stock farms will be 
issued. 

231. There have been no cases of bovine pleuro-pneumonia or 
anthrax among the herds. Numerous cases however of trypanoso- 
miasis were discovered in horses. 


Animal Husbandry. 


232. Bulls are the property of a family and are not communally 
owned, but no restrictions are placed on their services, and on their 
release from a native kraal at daybreak they roam at will amongst 
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other herds. The cattle in the north are for the most part the 
indigenous small type, frequently crossed by the humped Zebu 
cattle of the far north. This latter type forms the bulk of the 
herds passing through the quarantine stations en route to the 
cattle markets of the larger towns in the Gold Coast. The inhabi- 
tants pay little or no attention to cattle breeding, although the 
wealth of the people is measured by the amount of live stock 
they possess. The sale of cattle is almost unknown, but they are 
frequently bartered for horses, Dane guns, and other attributes of 
the wealthy. 


233. Occasionally a village or collection of families will hand 
over their herds to the care of a Fulani herdsman who usually 
keeps the herd in a rudely-constructed kraal in which the castra- 
tion of weed bull calves is carried out, though by somewhat rough 
and ready methods. 


Although the Fulani makes a good herdsman, in that he is 
careful to see that his cattle are moved on from one grazing ground 
to another, the bulk of the cattle owners tend their herds without 
assistance, they have no conception of husbandry, and the greatest 
impediment to the improvement of their stock is a custom, that 
appears to be prevalent among all the tribes, of selecting the 
best bull in the herd for sacrifice on the death of the head of a 
family. 


XXIV.—MINES. 


234. The Mining Rights Regulations Ordinance and the Gold 
Mining Products Protection Ordinance, which are on the Statute 
Book of the Gold Coast Colony, were applied to the Mandated 
Territory in 1924, although no mines have yet been discovered 
in the Territory. 


The main geological features are fully described in the 1927 
Report. During 1930 it was not found possible for any geological 
work to be carried out in either the Northern or Southern Sections. 


XXV.—SURVEY. 


235. No additional topographical work was carried out during 
the year, but observations of the main chain of triangulation re- 
ferred to in last year’s Report were begun, a party of signallers 
from the Gold Coast Regiment being employed to show visual 
signals to the observers of the Survey Department. Unfortunately 
weather conditions at the beginning of the season were bad for 
observation purposes and the arrival of the Harmattan made it 
impossible to continue work after November. The completion of 
this chain will, therefore, now have to wait until next season. 
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236. Besides the angular work, the new base at Kete Krachi 
—14} miles (24 kilometres) in length—was measured and astro- 
nomical observations for latitude, longitude, and azimuth were 
observed at one terminal. 


237. Several minor surveys were carried out by the Cadastral 
Branch. These included acquisition survey at Dsodje, Peki, and 
Hohoe, and the demarcation and survey of the town boundaries of 
Hohoe and Kpeve. 


XXVI.—POPULATION. 


238. An official census of the people is being taken. in April, 
1931. Particulars will be given in the next Report. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List of International Conventions, etc., applied to Togoland under 
British Mandate. 


Note.—Article 8 of the Mandate in respect of Togoland under British 
Mandate stipulates that adherence to any general international conven- 
tion on behalf of the Gold Coast implies adherence on behalf of the 
Mandated Territory also. In the case of such conventions, adherence to 
which on behalf of the Gold Ooast was notified on or before the 20th of 
July, 1922 (date of British Mandate for Togoland), the adherence on 
behalf of Togoland may be regarded as having effect from that date. 
In the case of such conventions adherence to which on behalf of the 
Gold Coast was notified after the 20th of July, 1922, the date of 
accession of the Mandated Territory may be regarded as the date of 
accession of the Gold Coast. 


2nd July, 1890. Brussels. General Act of the Brussels Conference 
relative to the African Slave Trade. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
19th May, 1900. London. International Convention for the Preservation 
of Wild Animals, Birds, and Fish in Africa. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


14th December, 1900. International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, 20th March, 1883 (Revision). (Revised at 
‘Washington 2nd June, 1911.) 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
18th March, 1904. Paris. International Agreement for the Suppression of 
the ‘‘White Slave Traffic ’’. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
26th September, 1906. -Berne. International Convention respecting the 
Prohibition of Night Work for Women in Industrial Employment. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
26th September, 1906. Berne. International Convention Prohibiting the 
Use of White (Yellow) Phosphorous in Manufacture of Matches. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
8rd November, 1906. Brussels. Convention respecting the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa, 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
18th November, 1908. Brussels. International Convention relative to the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, revising that signed at 
Berne, 9th September, 1886. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
4th May, 1910. Paris. Agreement for the Repression of Obscene Publica- 
tions. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
23rd January, 1912. The Hague. International Opium Convention and sub- 
sequent relative papers. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
5th July, 1912. London. International Radio-Telegraph Convention. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
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10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention for the Control 
of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention revising the 
General Act of Berlin, 26th February, 1885, and the General Act and 
Declaration of Brussels, 2nd, July, 1890. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
18th October, 1919. Paris. Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation, and additional Protocol, of May, 1920. 
Certain provisions of this Convention are applied to Togoland under 
British Mandate by the Air Navigation (Mandated Territories) 
Order in Council, 1927. 


9th July, 1920. Genoa. Draft Convention concerning the Minimum Age 
for Admission of Children to Employment at Sea. 
Applied with modifications by legislation in the Gold Coast. 
(Information furnished by the British Government in its Annual 
Report for the year 1926, made under Article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, on the measures taken to give effect to the Oon- 
vention.) Under Section 4 (2) of the British Sphere of Togoland 
Administration Ordinance (1 of 1924) this legislation is applicable 
in the Southern Section of Togoland under British Mandate. 
(Minimum age is 14.) 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona, Convention and Statute on Freedom of 
Transit, Barcelona. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Convention and Statute on the Regime of 
Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Additional Protocol to the Convention on the 
Regime of Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
80th September, 1921. Geneva. International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in ‘Women and Children. 
Accession 3rd July, 1924. (Applies to the Southern Section only.) 
24th July, 1923. Lausanne. Convention between the British Empire, France, 
Italy, etc., and Turkey, respecting conditions of Residence, and Business 
and Jurisdiction. 
Accession 6th August, 1924. 
2th July, 1923. Lausanne. Commercial Convention between the British 
Empire, France, Italy, etc., and Turkey. 
Accession 6th August, 1924. 
12th September, 1923. Geneva. International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications. 
Accession 8rd November, 1926. 
24th September, 1923. Geneva. Protocol on Arbitration Clauses (in com- 
mercial matters). 
Accession 12th March, 1926. 
13th November, 1923. Geneva. International Convention relating to the 
Simplification of Customs Formalities. 
Accession 29th August; 1924. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Development of 
Hydraulic Power affecting more than one State, and Protocol of 
Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
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9th December, 1928. Geneva. Convention and Statute on the International 
Regime of Railways, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 


9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention and Statute of the International 
Regime of Maritime Porte, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Transmission in 
Transit of Electric Power, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 
28th August, 1924. Stockholm. Universal Postal Convention with other 
relevant instruments. 
Accession 28th September, 1925 (except as regards Agreement for the 
exchange of Insured Letters and Boxes). 
19th February, 1925. Geneva. International Convention relating to the 
Dangerous Drugs, with Protocol. 
Accession 17th February, 1926. 
11th June, 1926. Paris. International Sanitary Convention. 
Accession 9th October, 1928. 
25th September, 1926. International Slavery Convention. 
Accession 18th June, 1927. 
17th June, 1925. Geneva. (League of Nations.) International Convention 
for the Suppression of International Trade in Arms and Ammunition. 
(Ratification by nine States awaited.) 


Bi-Lateral Agreements, etc. 


81st March, 1873. Great Britain and Denmark. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


26th June, 1873. Great Britain and Norway. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 138th December, 1929. 


Srd December, 1873. Declaration 26th June, 1901. 
Great Britain and Austria. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
Great Britain and Hungary. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. (The 
Treaty between the late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is in force as 
between the British Empire and (1) The Republic of Austria, 
(2) Hungary.) 
7th December, 1874. Great Britain and Hayti, Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


14th August, 1875. Great Britain and France. Extradition Treaty and 
Additional Convention of 17th October, 1908. 
Notes relating to their application to Togoland under British 
Mandate (21st September and 13th November, 1923). 
Extended Togoland 13th November, 1923. 
4th June, 1878. Declaration 19th February, 1889. Great Britain and Giae. 
Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


20th September, 1880. Great Britain and Ecuador. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


24th November, 1880. Great Britain and Luxembourg. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
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26th November, 1880. Convention 29th June, 1904. Great Britain and 
Switzerland. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 19th September, 1929. 


22nd February, 1892. Great Britain and Bolivia. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 18th February, 1928. 


16th December, 1892. London. Great Britain and Liberia. Extradition 
Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 16th October, 1928. 
21st March, 1893. Protocols 21st March, 1898, 13th March, 1894. Great 
Britain and Rouwmania. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 12th January, 1929. 


4th July, 1895. Great Britain and Guatemala. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland 11th September, 1929. 


26th January, 1897. Great Britain and Chile. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


26th September, 1898. Great Britain and Netherlands. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


6th December, 1900. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Extradition Treaty. With effect from Ist November, 1928 
(the Treaty between Great Britain and Servia of 6th December, 1900, is 
in force). 
29th October, 1901. Conventions 5th March, 1907, 3rd March, 1911, 8th 
August, 1923. Great Britain and Belgiwm. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 1st August, 1928. 


26th January, 1904. Great Britain and Peru. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


19th April, 1905. Great Britain and Nicaragua. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


25th August, 1906. Great Britain and Panama, Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
12th September, 1908. Great Britain and Paraguay. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
6th May, 1910. Great Britain and Honduras. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Extended Gold Coast 11th May, 1916. 
24th September, 1910. Great Britain and Greece. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
4th March, 1911. Great Britain and Siam. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
3rd April, 1911. Great Britain and Japan. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 
2nd February, 1922. London. (reat Britain and France. Convention 
respecting Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland 28th July and 27th 
December, 1923. 
Application Togoland 27th January, 1924. 
6th May, 1922. Hiya and Kovno. Great Britain and Lithuania. Agreement 
respecting Commercial relations. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate. 
(24th April, 8th May, 23th August, and 29th September, 1923.) 
Extended Togoland 24th April, 1923, 
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Qist June, 1922. London. Great Britain and Belgium. Convention 
respecting Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial matters. 
Extended Togoland 23rd August, 1925. 
22nd June, 1923. London. Great Britain and Latvia. Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation. 
Notes relating to the accession of Gold Coast (21st and 25th May, 
1924). 
Accession 'ogoland notified 1st July, 1924. 
14th July, 1923. London. Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. Exchange of Notes. 
Accession Togoland operative Sth June, 1925, 
26th November, 1923. Warsaw. Great Britain and Poland. Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate 
(19th June, 1924, and 6th March, 1925). Accession Togoland 
notified 22nd January, 1925. 


14th December, 1923. United Kingdom and Finland. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 
Accession notified 20th August, 1925. 


22nd May, 1924. London. Great Britain and Austria, Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland under British Mandate 
(3rd and 26th June, 1926). 
Application Togoland 26th June, 1926. 


2nd February, 1925. Great Britain and United States of America. 
Convention concerning rights of the two countries and their respective 
nationals in part of the former German Protectorate of Togoland. 

Wth June, 1925. Durazzo and Tirana. Great Britain and Albania. 
Agreement regarding Commercial Relations. Notification recorded on 
9th November, 1926. 

14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam, Treaty of Friendship. 
With effect as regards Articles 2, 3, and 4 from 15th May, 1928. 

14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 

With effect from 15th May, 1928, 

30th July, 1925. Great Britain and Japan. Supplementary Convention 

modifying Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1911. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 

12th November, 1925. Sofia. Great Britain and Bulgaria. Agreements 
regarding the Provisional Regulations of Commercial Relations. 
Application 10th July, 1926. 

18th November, 1925. London. Great Britain and Estonia, Extradition 
Treaty. Exchange of Notes relating to the accession of Togoland 
under British Mandate (28rd and 28th February and 10th March, 1927). 

With effect from 10th March, 1927. 

18th January, 1926. United Kingdom and Estonia. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 

Accession Gold Coast 14th July, 1927. 

10th February, 1926. Great Britain and the United States of America, 
Convention concerning rights in Togoland under British Mandate, 

Ratified 8th July, 1926. 

16th July, 1926. Great Britain and Greece. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, 

Accession notified lst November, 1928. 
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23rd July, 1926. Great Britain and Hungary. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 4th April, 1928. 
5th April, 1927. Great Britain and Spain. Convention revising certain 
provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1922. 
Accession 1st December, 1928. 
12th May, 1927. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 4th April, 1928. 
20th March, 1928. London. Great Britain and Germany. Convention 
regarding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial matters. 
Extended Togoland 25th November, 1929. 
14th May, 1872, Great Britain and Germany. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 17th August, 1930. 
23rd June, 1881. Great Britain and Salvador. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 7th November, 1930. 
27th October, 1888. Treaty with Great Britain, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and the 
President of Columbia. Convention, supplementary to the Extradition 
Treaty dated 2nd December, 1929. 
29th September, 1928. Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Republic of Panama. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. Applied 
to the Gold Coast with effect from June, 1930. 


APPENDIX II. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
Revenue, 1929. 





Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Sub- Head. Head, 
£ aod €£ ad, 
1. Customs :— 
1, Import Duties a(b) ote aes oes +. 37,230 0 0 
2. Export (a) . aoe ses ase -. 6,508 0 0 
* Fines (a)... ee ive des w. =—-2,618 0 0 
. Miscellaneous (a) . sie os es 28 0 0 
—-—— 46,384 0 0 
2. Licences and other Internal Revenue :— 
1. Licences (a) dee ee Lee 8,475 5 9 
3. Fees of Court or Office, ele. -— 
1, Fees, etc. (a) ene ave eee Se 1,263 7 10 
4. Posts and "Telegray-he : — 
1, Sale of Stamps (a)... eas ase 365 11 10 
2. Telegraphs and 'lelephones (a) . eae 282 0 1 
3. Commission on Money Orders and 
Postal Orders (a) ar NE oe 56 8 3 
4. Parcels Post (a)... Bos we ae 37:17 11 
-— 74118 1 
5. Miscellaneous :— 
1, Share of Income from Currency Board 
Investments (b) . ay a fey 2,722 0 0 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (a) ees, eee 121 7 7 
———_ 2848 7 7 
£59,707 19 3 





(a) Actual receipts. 
(b) Proportionate revenue based on trde for calendar year 1929. 
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Expenditure, 1929. 


Head and Sub-Head. Amount. 


£ sd. 


1. The Governor :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 


2. Transport (5) aoe 
3. Presents to Chiefs(b) ... 


Administrative Charges (a 


2. Agriculture :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
A 


ministrativeCharges(a) 888 12 3 


2. Personal Emolumente (3) 


— oo 
me Of 


12. 


eo r9SH8e - & 


8. d 
Europeans 1,589 13 6 
Africans 995 11 0 
— 2,585 4 6 





. Passages to and from the 


Colony (5) 


. Transport and Travelling 


Expenses () os 


. Travelling ‘Allowances (b)... 


Transport Allowances (6)... 


. Allowances in lieu of 


Quarters (b) 


. Upkeep and Equipment ‘of 


Agricultnral Stations (b) 


. Horticultural Work (b) ... 
. Instruction in Cacao Culti- 


vation (b) ... 


. Gardens and Plantations 


Northern Territories (b) 
Cotton Development (4) ... 


13. Erection and Maintenance of 


Temporary Buildings (b) 


3. Audit Department :-— 


1. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargea(a) 


4. Customs Department :— 


1. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(#) 240 5 8 


2. Personal Emolumevts :— 


ee 


moo 


ers FS 


8. d. 

Europeans 1,113 18 9 (0) 

‘Africans 6,971 1 4 (0) 

—— 8085 0 1 





Passages to and from the 
Colony (5) 





. Transport and Travelling 


Expenses (6) ron 


. Travelling Allowances (b).-- 
. Transport Allowances (6)... 


Clothing and Equipment (6) 
Upkeep of Preventive 
Stations (b) ei 


. Arms and Ammunition () 
. Awards for seizures (b) ... 
. Gratuities on discharge of 


Preventive Men (5) ae 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ s. ad. 


1,854 211 
919 2 


3,473 16 
104 0 
173 7 

23 9 
66 6 
74 


1,531 13 
91 


Hor Oo © 


oem 7 


40 0 0 


363 0 4 
684 18 11 


59 6 3 


8,325 5 9 
150 6 10 


Totals cf 
Head. 


£ a a 


1,389 2 1 


6,536 4 1 


1,005 7 7 


12,897 8 5 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Amount. Sub-Head, Head. 
£ 8. d. £ 8 d. £oad 


5. Education :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 829 12 2 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (6) oe «» 18110 0 
: ———— 1011 2 2 


3. Transport and Travelling 





Expenses (b) es 2014 2 
4, Travelling Allowances (b)... 6 8 0 
5. Transport Allowances (5)... 160 0 
6. Grants to Schools (bd) 6,730 19 5 
—— 17,185 3 9 
6. Forestry -— 
1. Froportion of Headquarters 
inistrative Charges(a) 41211 8 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Europeans (6)... «. 720 0 0 
Africans (5) se ww. 211 8 8 
—-— 1,344 0 4 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (5) ase ec 52 0 0 
4, Transport and Travelling, 
Expenses (b) a6 278 18 0 
5 Travelling Allowances (8)... 2510 4 
6. Transport Allowances (6)... 18 4 0 
7. Allowances in lieu ‘of 
Quarters (5) on ae 135 15 9 
8. Uniforms for African Staff(b) 013 6 
9. Forest Reserves demarca- 
tion, etc, (b) eee Rie 479 2 3 
——-—_ 2334 4 2 
7. Judiciary—A shanti and Northern 
Territories :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 555 11 11 
2. Witnesses Expenses (b) ... 116 0 


eam rd 557 7 Lk 


8. Law Officers :-— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 277 13 3 


Expenditure—contd. 
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Head and Sub-Head. Amount. 
£ 8. d. 
9. Medical and Sanitation :-— 
1, an ortion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 885 15 3 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Europeans (5)... «2,150 15 38 
Africans (b) ose ve 1,148 6 10 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0)... 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) tee 
5. Travelling Allowances (b)... 
6. Transport Allowances (b)... 
7. Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters (b) ove 
8. Uniform for African 
Staff (b) . 
9. Diet and Provisions (o) 
10. Fuel and Light (8)... ae 
11. Leper Settlement (Ho.) (b) 
12. Scavengersand Labourers(b) 
13. Clearing Government 
Lands (b) 
14, Grant to Roman Catholic 
Mission at Kpando (b) ... 
10, Medical Research Institute :-— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
11. Miscellaneous Services :— 
1, Miscellaneous (2) . 
2. Togoland Cacao “Export 
Control (5) ne 
3. Study of Native Languages(b) 
12, Pension Contributions :— 
1. Proportionate contributions 
for Officers serving in 
Togoland (c) 
13, Pola — 
1. Ero ortion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 518 2 10 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (0) 


. Transport and ‘Travelling 


Expenses (b) 


. Travelling Allowances (b).. 
. Transport Allowances (5)... 
; Allowance in lieu of 


Quarters (6) 


. Rent Allowances (by 
. Rations for Prisoners await- 


ing trial and Lunatics (5) 


. Gratuities ... 
. Buildings, Cella, ” “Offices, 


ete (b) 


. Subsistence, Other Ri Ranks (6) 
. Contingent Expenses aes 
. Clothing and Equipment (b) 


.. 3,416 10 4 


Zotals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ 8 d. 


a 
_ 
a 
on 

oc 8 ORAS Fe 


= 
wo SoOnw 


9617 6 


106 12 10 
119 0 


a 
) 
_ 
° 

AD DWM 


i 
a 
CROMR OM 





Totals of 
Head, 


£ 8 d. 


9,114 15 0 


1,420 12 6 


205 9 4 


1499 8 8 


4,642 6 9 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head, Amount. Sub-Head, Head. 


£8. d. £8. d. £84. 
14. Political Administration :— 
1. Ero rtion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 68114 4 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Europeans (b) ... +» 4,858 18 0 
Africans (5) sce + 1,413 16 10 


6,954 9 2 
3. Bailiffs’ Service and Mileage 
fees (b) 53 0 9 
4. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) 286 0 0 
6. Transport and Travelling i 
Expenses (b) io 601 111 
6. Travelling Allowances (b) 73 1 £6 
7. Transport Allowances (b) 472 1 6 
8. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (5) eee eee 1714 2 
9. Contingent Expenses (b) .. 1412 11 
10. Inquests (0d)... aoe 13 13 0 
11. Presents to Chiefs (@) ae 67 13 6 
12. Bounties for Destruction of 
Dangerous Wild Ani- 
mals (b) ... 110 0 
13. Carriage of Mails North ¢ of 
Kintampo (b)... 38 15 0 
14. Tuition Fees (b) ... 8 0 4 
15. Witnesses’ Expenses (b) 2. 1210 0 
———_ 8614 3 9 
15. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 596 1 2 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (b) ae «. §=©6410 16 0 
} ——__ 1,006 17 2 
3. Maintenance of Telegraph 
ec 2719 9 
4. Conveyance of Mails (b) . 306 13 9 
5. Miscellaneous aoe aa 36:12 6 





—— 1378 8 2 
16. Printing Office :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 3,149 7 1 


17. Prisons :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 171 9 10 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (6) eos ow. «©6813 6 


—__— 852 13 4 

3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) a 516 0 
4. Conveyance of Prisoners (b) 20 0 0 
5. Beds and Bedding (b) —.... 015 0 
6. Prison Appliances (b) ... 015 0 
7. Prisoners’ Rations (6)... 183 0 2 


—-——— 1,062 19 6 
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Expenditure—contd. 
Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Amount.  Sub-Head. Head. 
£ 8d £ 38. d. £ 8. d. 


18, Public Works Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (4) 769 17 10 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Europeans (db). ww. 66613 4 
Africans (5) vee eee 23 0 0 





689 13 4 
8. Passages to and from the 
Colony (5)... ase oe 4713 4 
Sees: OT 46 
19. Public Works Annually Recurrent :— 
1, Maintenance of Existing Buildings (5)... 8212 5 
2. Maintenance of Trade and other Roads(b) 2,846 8 3 
3. Ferries ove ove ase ase ave 41 3 0 
4. Provision and Upkeep of Rest-Houses (b) 406 9 11 
5. Outstation Buildings (0) ... oe aoe 415 5 0 
6. Water Supply (2) ..- aes oe soe 102 9 0 
7. Lighting Streets and Public Buildings (b) 19 7 6 
a «8868 GT 
20. Public Works Extraordinary :— 
1, Gyasekan to Worawora Road (0) one 99 5 9 
2. Two Bridges, Ho-Hohoe Road (b) ae 399 7 4 
8. Leper Settlement (0) eee ase a. 2,996 18 7 
4. Sanitary Structures (b)  «.. on ooo 160 16 3 
6. Village Market Sheds (6) ves aos 251 16 7 
6. General Improvement to Water Supply(b) 513 0 
7, Layout of Townships (0)... aa tee 46 0 0 
8. Read N.T. 3 Tamale-Yondi(b)... .. 208 13 0 
9. Roads N.T. 25 and 17 (b) one eee 717 14 5 
10. Otisu-Kpandu Boundary Road (6) aes 636 0 0 
11, Gyasekan to Borada Road (b)  «.. ayy 95 12 0 
12. Miscellaneous Roads (b) ... ose eee 74 2 6 
13. Alteration to Native Hospital (b) oes 8218 1 
14. Consolidating Roads (5) ... os ate 295 211 
15. Temporary European Supervision (b) o 10 0 0 
16. Minor Sanitary Works (6) ase one 5 0 0 
17. Minor Works (5) ... aoe oes me ao if ‘ 
18. ve, one bungalow (6) ... one pers 21) 
ae angeles ee 68176 8’ 6 
21. Secretariat :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (a) ... on as 3,201 3 0 
22. Supreme Court :— 
1, Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (a) ... eee ene oe 457 1 6 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
‘African (b) vds) gale’ a fave, tess 36 0 0 
—_—- 493 1 6 


23. Survey Department :— £ sd. 
1, Proportion of Headquarters 
AdministrativeCharges(a) 384 19 10 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Europeans (b) « we 1,055 17 1 
——_—_——__ 1,440 16 11 
8. Passages to and from the 


Colony (b) et ct 58 0 0 
4. Gratuities to Mesers. 

Koranteng and Nuteugah 

(b) aoe a seo 10 0 0 


—_-———__ 1,508 16 11 
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Expenditure—contd. 





Totuls of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head.. Amount. Sub- Head. Head. 
£ sd. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
24. Hass ort Department :— 
roportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 281 4 6 
2. Petrol (6) ... eee 812 6 
_ 289 17 0 
25. Treasury :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 1,265 8 5 
2. Conveyance of Specie (0)... 166 15 4 
— 1,422 3 9 
26. Veterinary :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges(a) 1,350 18 10 
2. Personal Emolumente :— eaastah10 
Europeans ()... oe 
aad _ 1,590 18 8 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0)... 10 16 0 
4, Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (0) oe 410 0 
5. Transport ‘Allowances (b).. 4010 0 
————_ 1,646 14 8 
Total Expenditure... ae £85,978 7 10 





(a) Proportionate Expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(b) Actual Payments. 


(c) Pension contributions based on length of Service in Togoland during year. 
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Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929, 



































1927-28. 1928-29. 1929. 
Heads of Revenue. (a) (a) () 
£ ad. £ 8 d. £ 8 da. 
1. Customs... _ +. | 50,684 0 0] 56,328 0 0| 46,384 0 0 
2. Licences and Internal 3,640 5 5 10,272 6 8 8475 5 9 
Revenue. 
3. Fees of Court, eto. 55 924 7 0 1,129 16 8 1,263 7 10 
4. Posts and Telegraphs_.... 673 0 0 7127 0 «0 74118 1 
5. Rents of Government _ — an 
Lands. 
6. Miscellaneous ae ove 80,904 17 11 2,529 1 0 2,843 7 7 
Totals ... .+. | £136,676 10 4 | £70,986 4 4 £59,707 19 3 
(a) Financial year from 1st April to 31st March of following year. 
(6) Calendar year 1929. 
Comparative Statement of Revenue showing Increases and Decreases. 
Heads of Revenue. 1928-29." 1929. Increase. Decrease. 
£ 8. d. £ 8. a. £ 8d. £ 8. d. 
1. Customs ... ... | 56,328 0 0] 46,384 0 0 - (a) 9,944 0 0 
2. Licences ... eee 10,272 6 8 8,475 5 9 _ (b) 1,797 0 11 
3. Fees of Court, etc. 1,129 16 8 1,263 710) (c)133 11 2 - 
4 Posts and Tele- 727 0 0 741 18 1 (d) 14 18 1 - 
graphs. 
5. Rents of Govern- —- — - - 
ment Lands. 
6. Miscellaneous... 2,529 1 0 2,843 7 7) (e) 314 6 7 = 
Totals ... o | £70,986 4 4 | £59,707 19 3 £462 15 10} £11,741 0 11 

















£ 8 da. 
Decrease ... Se ay oe Wa 11,741 011 
Increase ... wee oo on eee 462 15 10 


Net Decrease... ane on ee £11,278 5 1 





® Financial Year from 1st April, 1928, to 31st March, 1929. 
t For Calendar Year 1929. 
(a) Due to decrease in Import and Export Duties and Fines. 
a (b) Due to decrease principally in Licences on Firearms and ammunition and Hunting 
cences. 
(c) Due to increases chiefly in Bailiffe’ Service and Mileage Fees, Court Fees, and 
Ferry Tolls and Rents. 
ris (d) Due to increases in sale of Stamps and Commission on Money Orders and Postal 
rders. 


(e) Due to increase in Share of income from Currency Board investments, 
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Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 





we NOORwNe 


























and 1929. 
Heads of E: diture. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929. 
dc (@) (a) () 
£ 8. d. £ «ad. £ 8. d 
. The Governor aee 1,262 2 7 1072 2 4 1,389 2 1 
. Agriculture ... 3,658 810) 4,860 4 10 6,536 4 1 
. Audit Department ... 1,032 12 2 1,037 2 11 1,005 7 7 
. Customs Department 11,759 5 11 | 11,818 4 6 12,897 8 5 
Education on | 8551 2 8| 5,004 4 10 7,785 3 9 
Forestry ii 88 4 0 1,272 10 0 2,334 4 2 
. Judiciary- -Ashanti and | 609 3 11 497 8 3 557 7 11 
Northern Territories. | 
. Law Officers .. a 277 13 3 277 13 3 277 13 3 
. Medical and Sanitation a 7,347 5 5 9,344 13 11 9,114 15 0 
. Medical Research Institute _ _ 1,420 12 6 
. Miscellaneous Services i _ _ 205 9 4 
11a. Northern Territories Con- 1,986 5 9) 2,038 16 10 - 
stabulary. 
. Pension Contributions 904 14 2 1,191 2 6 1,499 8 8 
. Police 2,608 12 3| 2,731 9 7 4,642 6 9 
. Political Administration 7,390 9 11 8,826 1 3 8614 3 9 
. Posts and Telegraphs 1,325 16 6 1,715 10 0 1,378 3 2 
. Printing Office ri 3,117 2 9 3,308 7 9 3,149 7 1 
. Prisons | 1,282 5 7 1,112 11 2 1,062 19 6 
. Public Works ‘Department ... 931 14 5 818 16 1 1,507 4 6 
. Public Works Annually Re- 2,219 8 6 3,089 12 5 3,863 6 1 
current. 
. Public Works Betraonuinary 981 6 10 1,832 0 4 8,176 3 5 
. Secretariat 2,385 6 8 | 2.62619 1 3,201 3 0 
. Supreme Court 506 6 1 496 3 3 493 1 6 
. Survey Department... 2,931 0 O| 2,959 16 1 1,508 16 11 
. Transport Depertnant 215 7 4 22217 5 289.17 0 
. Treasury 1406 0 1 1,385 13 11 1,422 3 9 
. Veterinary | 1,224 14 3] 1,664.17 4 1,646 14 8 
Totals £66,002 9 10 |£71,205 0 7 | £85,978 7 10 


(a) From the period from Ist April to 31st March of the following year. 
(b) For the period 1st January to 31st December. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Gold Coast Colony Ordinances, 1930, applied to Togoland under British 


Mandate. 





1. The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


2. 


The 


West African Frontier Forco (Reserve Force) Amendment 


Ordinance, 1930. 


3. 


5. 
6 
7. 
8. 


oO 


The 


. The 
. The 


The 


. The 


The 


Town Councils Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

Education Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

European Officers Pensions Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

Railway Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

Supreme Court (Amendment) Ordinance, 1930. 

Medical Practitioners and Dentists Registration Amendment 


Ordinance, 1930. 
The Achimota College and School Ordinance, 1930. 
The 1930-31 Supply Ordinance, 1930. 


10. 
ll. 


. The Public Lands Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Mosquitoes Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Geneva and Gin (Restriction of Importation) Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Liquor Traffic Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Liquor Licences (Spirits) Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The 1929-30 Final Supply Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Re-affirmation of the Abolition of Slavery Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Administration (Foreign Employment) Amendment Ordinance, 


. The Auction Sales Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Customs Tariff Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 

. The Criminal Procedure Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


Northern Territories Ordinances for 1930. 


1. The Volta Regulation Repeal Ordinance, 1930. 

2. The Public Officers and Government Departments (Change of Designa- 
tions) Ordinance, 1930. 

3. The Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


4, 
6. 
7. 


oro 


The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 


. The 


The 


Rivers Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 
Re-affirmation of the Abolition of Slavery Ordinance, 1930. 
Commissioners Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


British Sphere of Togoland Ordinances for 1930. 
Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 
Process Extensions (Gold Coast Colony Tribunals) Ordinance, 1930. 
Forests Ordinance, 1930. 
Census Ordinance, 1930. 
Liquor Trade Ascertainment Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


British Sphere of Togoland. 


No. 1 of 1930. 


An Ordinance to amend the Administration Ordinance. 


15th March, 1930. 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Administration Amendment 
Ordinance, 1930. 


2. At the end of section three there shall be added the following defini- 
tions :— 
“Chief? means a chief who is subordinate to a Head Chief; 
“ Division ”’ means one of the territorial areas of the Southern Section 
under the supervision of a Head Chief; 
“Head Chief’ means a chief who is not subordinate to any other 
chief ; 
« gub-division »» means a portion of a division under the super- 
vision of a chief. 


3. The following section shall be inserted in the principal Ordinance 
immediately after section eight :— 


‘©84. The District Commissioner’s Court shall have and exercise 
jurisdiction to hear and determine any cause or matter relating to land 
in the Southern Section arising between two or more Head Chiefs or 
Chiefs belonging to different divisions.” 


4. Section nine of the principal Ordinance shall be amended— 
(1) by inserting immediately before the first word of sub-section (1) 
thereof the following expression :— 

‘Subject to the provisions of sub-sections (4) and (5) hereof,’’; 

(2) by adding thereto the following sub-sections :— 

““(4) A Head Chief’s tribunal shall have jurisdiction in civil 
causes and matters, in which both parties are natives of the British 
Sphere, relating to land in such Head Chief's division. 

Provided always that a Head Chief’s tribunal shall not, 
unless the parties shall agree thereto, have any jurisdiction in any 
cause or matter where it appears either from express contract or 
from the nature of the transactions out of which such cause or 
matter shall have arisen that the parties expressly or by implica- 
tion agreed that their obligations in connection with such transac- 
tions should be regulated substantially according to the provisions 
of eome law or laws other that native customary law, or where 
otherwise some other such law or laws as aforesaid is or are pro- 
perly applicable thereto. 

(5) A Ohief’s tribunal shall have jurisdiction in civil causes or 
matters, in which both parties are natives of the British Sphere, 
relating to land in such Chief’s sub-division. 

Provided that a Chief’s tribunal shall not, unless the parties 
shall agree thereto, have any jurisdiction in any cause or matter 
where it appears either from express contract or from the nature 
of the transactions out of which such cause or matter shall have 
arisen that the parties expressly or by implication agreed that 


Date of com- 
mencement 


Short title 


Amendment 
of section 8 of 
Cap.1 

Chief 
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Insertion of 
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their obligations in connection with such transactions should be 
regulated substantially acoording to the provisions of some law or 
laws other than native customary law, or where otherwise some 
other law or laws as aforesaid is or are properly applicable thereto.”’ 


5. The following sections shall be inserted in the principal Ordinance 


immediately after section nine A:— 


‘9B. The Provincial Commissioner’s Court as established by section 
one hundred and ten of the Native Administration Ordinance, shall 
have and exercise within the Southern Section the jurisdiction conferred 
upon it by this or any other Ordinance. 

9C. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of the District 
Commissioner’s Court relating to land and given in the original juris- 
diction of the said Court under the provisions of section eight A 
hereof may appeal to the Provincial Commissioner’s Court. The said 
Provincial Commissioner’s Court shall have and may exercise juris- 
diction to hear and determine such appeal. 


9D. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of the Provincial 
Commissioner’s Court given under the provision of section nine O hereof 
may appeal to the West African Court of Appeal. 


9E. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of the District 
Commissioner’s Court relating to land and given in the appellate juris- 
diction of the said Court under the provisions of section nine A hereof 
may appeal direct to the West African Court of Appeal. 


9F. In no case shall the validity of any act or proceeding or of 
the exercise of any jurisdiction purporting to be performed, taken or 
exercised by the Provincial Commissioner’s Court, or by the District 
Commissioner’s Court (when formed by the Provincial Commissioner) 
under this Ordinance be questioned or impugned by reason only of such 
act, proceeding or jurisdiction having been performed, taken or exer- 
cised within the Eastern Province of the Colony. 


9G. Whenever it shall appear to the Divisional Court that any civil 
cause or matter relating to land in the Southern Section brought before 
it is properly cognizable by the District Commissioner’s Court, or by 
a native tribunal under this Ordinance, the Court shall stop the further 
progress of such cause or matter before it, and refer the parties to 
the District Commissioner’s Court or to a competent native tribunal, 
as the case may be; and the Court may award such costs as to it shall 
seem fit, and in particular may award to the defendant costs as between 
solicitor and client or as between solicitor and own client. Provided 
always that the provisions of this section shall not apply in the follow- 
ing cases :— 


(1) Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the said Court that 
the competent native tribunal is for the time being not functioning ; 
or 

(2) If the cause or matter is one of an interpleader character in 
which the action of the Sheriff or of a Deputy Sheriff is involved; or 

(3) If the cause or matter is in the nature of a set off, counter- 
claim, or cross-action, instituted in the said Court in connection 
with a cause or matter pending in the said Court; or 

(4) In the case of any cause or matter which shall immediately 
prior to the coming into force of thie section have been pending 
in the said Court. 





* 89 


9H. The law for the time being in force relating to appeals from the 
District Commissioner’s Court to the Divisional Court shall apply 
to appeals made under the provisions of section nine © hereof as 
though such appeals lay from the District Commissioner’s Court to the 
Divisional Court. 


91. No barrister, solicitor, proctor or attorney shall be employed 
in any cause or matter pending in or brought before a native tribunal, 
or in any cause or matter, in which both parties are natives of the 








7 Southern Section, which may be brought before the District Commis- 
a rie oe 
= sioner’s Court or the Provincial Commissioner’s Court under the pro- 


visions of sections eight A, nine A or nine C respectively.” 
Enacted this 4th day of March, 1930, 
A. R. Starter, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 





APPENDIX V (a). 


Kpeve Temperature Records for the year ending December, 1930. 






































Month. Maximum | Minimum Relative 

oR, oR, Mean. | Humidity. 

| per cent, 
fh January cf 91-7 70-1 80-9 71-5 
f February ... 95-6 T4-4 85-0 63-3 
A March = 94-3 74-6 84-4 70-2 
April eee 93-2 72-8 83-0 73-8 
May ae 92-3 72-6 82-4 72-0 
June 88-4 70:8 79-6 81-4 
July S va 85-8 70-9 78-3 79-9 
August 85-3 70-3 77-8 79-1 
September F 87-9 ve ie | 79-5 78-1 
' October ... 89-7 71:2 80-4 76-0 
November 91-9 71:5 81-7 74-6 
\ December 93-9 70-2 82-0 73-0 
Mean ... =) 90-8 71-7 81-2 74-4 
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FOREWORD. 


During the examination of the British Accredited Representative 
at the 21st Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission on the 
Report on the Administration of Togoland under British Mandate 
for the year 1930 certain observations and requests for further 
details were made. To facilitate easy reference to the information 
now supplied an index is given below :-— 


Page of 
Minutes of 
XXI Session Nature of Enquiry or Information required. Paragraph in 
of Permanent this Report. 
Mandates 
Commission. 
44 Public finance ats bas Pas ee a 48-54 
45 Export of cocoa... ne Ree ax aoe 64 
46 List of International Conventions applied to the 6 (and see 
Territory. Appendix I). 
47 Numbers of white and native teachers ... ar 110 
48 Financial Statistics... eas eis nae Pas 48 et seq. 
Statements of 
Revenue and 
Expenditure 
for 1931 are 
given in appro- 
priate append- 
ices. 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Togoland under 
British Mandate for the year 1931. 


I.—GENERAL. 


That portion of Togoland which is under British Mandate lies 
between 6° 7’ and 11° 8’ N. latitude and 0° 27’ W. and 1° 15’ E. 
longitude. The boundaries are as laid down in the Anglo-German 
Conventions of 1st July, 1890, and 16th February, 1900, and the 
Franco-British Declaration of 10th July, 1919, as finally determined 
by the agreement mentioned in paragraph 10 below in this Report. 

The area enclosed within those boundaries amounts approximately 
to 13,040 square miles. 


2. The main characteristics of the country are the ranges of 
mountains which, starting in the south, form a continuous chain on 
the eastern flank as far north as Kuesu, and a series of rivers flowing 
from them to the westward into the Oti and Volta rivers, whilst on 
the western flank the Daka and Volta rivers form a natural frontier 
for the greater part of the distance from north to south. In the 
extreme north a scarp facing towards the Sahara traverses the 
country. The land lying between these mountain and river systems 
consists chiefly of undulating plains forming plateaux covered with a 
savannah type of grass, shrubs, and trees. But amongst the 
mountains there still linger remnants of the great evergreen forest 
which once stretched from Sierra Leone continuously to the vast 
primeval forest of Central Africa. 


3. It is a country of rich and varied soils, ideal for the peasant 
cultivators who dwell therein. They belong to many tribes who in 
religion, thought, and conception have much in common, but differ 
considerably in their language and in the detail of their culture. 


II.—STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 


4. In accordance with the provisions of the Mandate granted to 
Great Britain and dated 20th July, 1922, the Territory is 
administered as an integral part of the Gold Coast. 


It.—STATUS OF THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 


5. The status of a native inhabitant of the Territory has been 
defined, with the agreement of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 

‘ sion, as ‘‘a British protected person native of the Mandated 
Territory.’ By the terms of a declaration made by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, native inhabitants are 
,exempted from any obligation to military service whether for the 
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defence of the Territory or otherwise, and they enjoy the like 
protection with respect to their persons and property in the 
Territory and in British Colonies, Protectorates, and Dependencies 
as is accorded to British subjects. 


IV.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


6. Appendix I to this Report contains a list of international con- 
ventions, treaties, and bi-lateral agreements which have been 
applied to the Territory. During the year under review there have 
been applied :— 


(1) The Treaty between Great Britain and Monaco dated 
17th December, 1891, together with the Convention, supple- 
mentary to the Extradition Treaty, dated 27th November, 
1930. 


(2) The Treaty between Great Britain and Cuba dated 
8rd October, 1904, together with the Convention, supplementary 
to the Extradition Treaty, dated 17th April, 1930. 


V.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


7. No alteration has taken place during the year in the division 
of the country for administrative purposes The two Sections, 
Northern and Southern, continue to be administered as heretofore 
as integral parts of the Protectorate of the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast and of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast 
Colony respectively. The former is under the control of the Chief 
Commissioner who resides at Tamale, the headquarters of the 
Protectorate, situated in the Dagomba country at some 50 miles 
from Yendi, a town in the Mandated Territory and the capital 
of the native state of Dagbon. The latter is under the control of 
the Commissioner of the Eastern Province whose headquarters are 
at Koforidua, the nearest point on the Gold Coast railways to 
Togoland. 

8. The law for the time being in force in the Protectorate of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast applies automatically to the 
Northern Section of the country ; but the Governor may by ordinance 
modify or amend any provision of such law in its application to the 
Northern Section, or exclude any such provision altogether from 
application to the Section. 


Similarly, the law of the Gold Coast Colony applies automatically 
to the Southern Section of the country, the Governor possessing the 
same power of amending, modifying, excluding, etc. 

The Governor has also the power of enacting ordinances for Togo- 
land as a whole, or for either Section separately. 


9. During the year a number of ordinances were so enacted. A 
list is attached in Appendix IT. 
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10. On 18th January, 1931 there appeared an Extraordinary 
Gazette of the Gold Coast, No. 4 of 1931. Therein was published 
a notice by command of the Governor giving notification for general 
information that His Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment had signified their approval of the boundary line defined in 
the Final Report of the Mixed Commission appointed to delimitate 
the boundary between the portions of Togoland placed under British 
and French Mandates respectively. The joint report will be found 
in Appendix III to this Report. 

11. The principal modifications were referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1929 and the details of these and other minor changes are 
to be found in the protocol attached to the joint report in 
Appendix ITI. 

12. No alterations have taken place in the local administrative 
areas of the Territory. They remain as established by Order of the 
Governor, No. 9 of 1925, British Sphere of Togoland, Northern 
Section, and by clauses 2 and 3 of the British Sphere of Togoland 
Order in Council, 1923. 

13. In view of the adoption by Government of the principles of 
‘‘ indirect rule ’’ throughout the Gold Coast and its dependencies 
and the general consent to agree to the principles which guided the 
formulation of the terms under which Mandates were issued and 
accepted, it is pertinent at this juncture to repeat definitions of 
the divisions in the Northern Section :— 


District. Headquarters. Description of portion in Togoland. 


1. Kusasi eee «»  Bawku All lands lying within the British Sphere 
north of the Mochole River and subject to 
the Na of Mamprussi, and occupied by the 
Kusasi and B’mawba tribes. 

2. Southern Mamprussi Gambaga ll lands lying within the British Sphere 
south of the Mochole River and North of 
the River Temon and subject to the Na of 
Mamprussi, and occupied by the B’mawba 
and Konkomba tribes. 


3. Eastern Dagomba Yendi All tribal lands subject to the Na of Yendi ; 
all tribal lands belonging to the Kon- 
komba and Chokosi tribes lying within 
the British Sphere; and all tribal lands 
subject to the Nanumba Chief of Bimbila. 

4. Krachi District .... Krachi All lands subject to the Headchiefs of Kete 
Krachi, Adele, and Adjati together with 
the tribal lands of the Owura of Nchumuru 
and together also with the tribal lands 
belonging to the Nawuri tribe and subject 
to the Chief of Kpandai, and lying within 
the British Sphere. 


14. It is clear from the descriptions that the intentions of 
Government were to observe to the fullest extent the tribal 
boundaries and by inference tribal constitutions and authorities. 
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This policy has necessitated considerable research into the histories 
of the various tribes inhabiting not only the Mandated Territory 
but also the adjacent territories of the Gold Coast. 


15. In paragraphs 19 to 26 of the 1930 Report, an outline was 
given of the history of the Dagomba state. As with all histories 
which are recorded merely by the spoken word, facts are frequently 
subordinated to the requirements of the moment or distorted in 
order to convey flattery or applause to the reigning monarch and 
his family. Such histories are, therefore, if any action is to be 
taken upon their authority, to be scrutinized most closely. 
Fortunately there exists side by side with the ex parte statement 
of the Dagomba historians a mass of historical material in support 
of their declaration. This material tends indubitably to show that 
the basis of truth underlying the verbally recorded facts and dates 
is not only generally substantial but in many respects corroborated 
in detail. 


16. Briefly the history of the northern districts is as follows, 
and it is easy to distinguish the close political and tribal relation- 
ship between, on the one hand, the areas enclosed in these districts 
and, on the other, the greater part of the Protectorate of the 
Northern Territories and of the French colony of the Haute Volta. 


17. The story in reality records merely the arrival of a small 
band of men in a country already well populated, and the rise into 
power and sovereignty of the members of the band, which in all 
probability consisted of a single family. It therefore in no way 
pretends to relate the movements or the history of the vast mass of 
the population. 


18. The history of this band, destined in time to provide rulers 
over so great an area of the Western Sudan, is an ancient one. 
Authorities such as the late Monsieur Delafosse and Monsieur 
Tauxier differ on the point, but it seems that at some time between 
the IXth and XIth centuries the leader of this band of nomadic 
adventurers seized the chieftainship over the people living around 
Pussiga, which lies in Togoland in the Kusasi District, some 9 
miles east of Bawku. 


19. Except for the record of raids and petty wars, civil strife, 
and palace intrigues, the narrative proceeds on uniform lines. The 
conquering band, settled at Pussiga, multiplied in numbers. Its 
offspring, not content to be absorbed as commoners into the 
indigenous population, sought dominion for themselves and 
gradually seized control of the country far and wide. The kingdom 
of Pussiga grew, but it was not sufficiently large for every 
ambitious princeling to find therein a princedom and some were 
forced to go far afield to found their kingdoms. It was in this way 
that the kingdom of Mamprussi came into being and, since history 
is silent on the point, it is to be presumed that the original founda- 
tion at Pussiga disappeared and became merged into that of 
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Mamprussi. In any case Mamprussi became the fount and from 
it princelings set forth to seek their fortunes. Thus came inio 
being the kingdoms of Tenkodogo in the north and Dagomba in the 
south. From Tenkodogo, Wagadugu and Fada Ngurma were 
founded ; from Wagadugu the kingdom of Wahiguya was erected ; 
Dagomba in its turn established princelings in Buna, in Wa, and in 
Bimbila; so that at the time when Europeans entered the country 
in the last decade of the XIXth century the ruling family of the 
Mamprussi had relations and descendants as overlords throughout 
the centre of the Western Sudan, and ruled over the greater part 
of the hinterlands of the Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, and Toyoland, 
and almost the whole of the present French colony of the Upper 
Volta. 


20. This overlordship has not been undisputed, and that of the 
south-western corner was seized, probably in the early XVIIIth 
century, by a band of Mandingo extraction, whilst at the moment 
of European invasion the slave-raiders Samory in the west and 
Babatu and Amrahiya in the centre were at the zenith of their 
power and threatening the dominion of the long-established 
Mamprussi family. 

21. But there is very little record of any resistance to their sway 
by the indigenous tribes. The latter appear to have acquiesced 
in the suzerainty of their alien conquerors, content to dwell in 
peace in their ancestral lands rather than to resist the invader and 
thereby to risk eviction. It is difficult to explain how a small band 
was thus able to impose itself over a mass of tribes or families of 
definite homogeneous extraction who, one might reasonably have 
supposed, would have united against a common foe. One may 
presume that superstition and religion played no small part and 
that in all likelihood the invading band were clothed, armed with 
spears and swords and mounted on horses, whilst the local in- 
habitants were, as they still are, naked people, armed merely with 
bows and arrows and unfamiliar with either the appearance or the 
manoeuvring of cavalry. It is certain however that the invaders, 
having once established their supremacy. were tolerant of the 
religion, laws, and customs of the indigenous people; and it thus 
came about that to this day there exist side by side throughout 
the central area of the Sudan two systems of government, the one 
a feudal monarchy concerned only with the arts of warfare, 
military prowess, and administration, and the other a patriarchal 
form of religious rule which combines the worship of the earth, the 
skv, and ancestors, and which is a direct outcome of the former 
tribal rnle based on the family. 

+ 22. These conditions obtain throughout the Districts of Kusasi, 
Mamprussi, and Eastern Dagomba. In the two former the Na of 
Mamprnssi is the overlord and in the latter the Na of Dagomha. 
The local tribes identifiable to-dav are the B’mawba, Chokosi, 
Konkomba (Pampamba, Kpamkpamba) and Nanumba. Certain 
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other divisions of the people may be distinct tribes or remnants ot 
tribes; at present their exact status remains undetermined, but 
their acknowledgment of the overlordship of the Nas of Mamprussi 
and Dagomba is beyond doubt. 


23. The position of Nanumba is not yet defined. That it was 
at one time under the suzerainty of the Na of Yendi is certain, 
but there seems to have been a hiatus in the exercise of the latter’s 
jurisdiction. At what period this occurred has not yet been ascer- 
tained, and whether this break in government is sufficient to have 
created a claim to independence will only be known at some future 
date. It is certain, however, that there was a close relation be- 
tween Nanumba and the Dagomba regime. The Dagomba adminis- 
trative constitution was based entirely upon a system of control 
by a council of eunuchs, the last of whom died only a short while 
ago. These men were eunuchised when children and then passed 
through a school of instruction in which matters concerning the 
administration of the country formed the chief portion of the 
curriculum. As the ceremony took place in Nanumba it would 
appear probable that that state was part and parcel of the Dagomba 
kingdom as much as were the semi-independent principalities of 
Savelugu and Karaga. 


24. The policy of Government has been outlined in previous 
Reports and remains the same. Briefly, it is to strengthen this 
previous regime and to assist in its evolution. 

25. In the Report for 1930, the steps already taken by Govern- 
ment towards this end were outlined and the Accredited Repre- 
sentative in his statement to the Permanent Mandates Commission 
(page 41 of the Minutes of the 21st Session) mentioned that two 
ordinances had been framed with a view to giving effect to the 
decided policy of Government. These reached their final draft 
during 1931, though they were not enacted till the year had lapsed. 
The ordinances are attached as Appendices IV and V to this 
Report. A map is attached which shows the boundaries of the 
states which it is intended to establish and recognize as native 
authorities, fuller details of which it is hoped will be given in the 
Report for 1932, during which year progress on the lines stated 
promises to be considerable. 

26. In the Krachi District the political situation is somewhat 
obscure. In the north-west corner no difficulty arises. The area 
under the control of the Chief of Kpandai definitely forms a portion 
of the Gonja kingdom, a large country but sparsely populated. The 
Paramount Chief lives on the western frontier of the Protectorate 
of the Northern Territories, but, in a manner similar to that 
“obtaining in the Mamprussi and Dagomba kingdoms, the kingdom 
was divided into principalities under chiefs of the dominant family, 
one of whom, the Chief of Kombi is the feudal overlord of the Chiefs 
of Kpandai. The present holder of the latter chiefship is recog- 
nized as the probable successor to the chiefship of Kombi, a right 
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to which he has become heir by virtue of the system by which 
chiefs of Kombi are created. This system is part of a constitution 
wherein certain families are recognized as being of equal rank 
and therefore succeed in turn to the important chiefships. In the 
case of Kpandai the present chief belongs to the Alfai family and 
as head thereof will succeed to Soali, the present Chief of Kombi 
who is of the Kombi family, and he himself will in turn be suc- 
ceeded by the head of the Kanyashi family, upon whose demise 
the chiefship of Kombi will return into the family of the present 
holder. 


27. Of other responsible states in that District, it appears at 
present that the Adele and Adjati may be considered to have a 
right to recognition as native authorities; but their status has not 
yet been determined, and as they are somewhat backward amd 
their areas are relatively inaccessible it is possible that some little 
time will elapse before their political condition can be clearly 
established. 


28. The position of Krachi itself is no clearer. Certain villages 
are of Kwahu origin, others owe allegiance to Kumawu, while 
Krachi with its immediate neighbours was vassal to Juaben. In 
1929, it was suggested that this District should be administered 
from Ashanti but, as was pointed out in paragraph 9 of the 
Report for 1930, the Governor of the Gold Coast decided that until 
a further exploration of the history of these people had been carried 
out no alteration in the administrative boundaries would be made. 
So far, sufficient information has not been forthcoming to warrant 
amy diversion from that decision, as for various reasons no officer 
with sufficient experience was available during 1931 to examine 
and report on the political and historical status of these parts. 


29. The population of those proposed states which have been 
defined and the divisions whose native constitutions have not yet 
been determined is as follows :— 


State, British Subjects. Mandated Total. 
é Subjects. 
Defined. 
1. Kingdom of Mamprussi 20% 411,988 56,053 468,041 
2. Kingdom of Dagomba “es 90,187 83,694 173,881 
3. Kingdom of Gonja as ana 59,652 2,573 62,225 
Not yet determined. 
1. Nanumba _ 7,874 7,874 
2. Adjati _ 1,413 1,413 
3. Adele _— 1,107 1,107 
4. Krachi _ 14,568 14,568 
5. Chumuru _— 860 860 ¢ 


30. In the Southern Section, the population of which according 
to the 1931 census was 125.529 persons, the process of ainalgama- 
tion continues. The movement which was announced in the Re- 
port for 1927 came from the people themselves, and since that time 
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has spread throughout the District. Of the sixty-eight petty 
divisions forty-four have now amalgamated themselves into four 
groups of states as follows :— 

Number of former 





State. Population. divisions. 
Akpini ah aa ae 28 ,045 19 
Awatime... bee ie 13,285 10 
Buem Res ane wes 16,665 1 
Asogli i as ie 15,016 14 

Totals ye a 73,011 44 





Twenty-four small divisions with a population of 52,518 remain 
independent for the time being but a further extension of coalescence 
is expected. 

31. It is pertinent to this process of amalgamation to relate some- 
what in detail the ceremonies as performed at one of the meetings 
when former independent divisions joined others :— 

‘©On Sunday morning, 9th instant, the Headchiefs met 
again. The Chief of Klave had to go away but left a man to 
represent him. The Headchief of Dodome deputed a mam who 
put white clay on Adjatekpo who was then carried through the 
town and brought to the square where a sheep was slaughtered 
on his feet. He was then carried to the Fiato’s compound. 
At the entrance to the Fiato’s house another sheep was slaught- 
ered and Adjatekpo was made to walk through its blood into 
the house. The Fiato of Awatime Wane put Adjatekpo on the 
Stool three times and left him confined in the room with special 
people watching him. The rest of the Headchiefs and people 
dispersed to their houses. At 1la.m. the Afeto of the Awatime 
Division went into the room and gave Adjatekpo egg and corn- 
flour mixture. Cowries were put on the ground and Adjatekpo 
put his feet on them. The Afeto then placed Adjatekpo on the 
Stool three times, took a white fowl and rubbed all his body 
with it. This is meant to take all his sins away. The fowl 
was then killed and laid on the ground on its back to signify 
that everything would be all right. Adjatekpo’s cloth was then 
changed and his nieces were admitted into the room where 
they scrambled for the cowries on the floor. Adjatekpo was 
then brought out of the room and taken to his own house where 
he bathed and dressed up suitably. The other Headchiefs were 
sent for and at 2 p.m. all gathered in the square. They then 
demanded the performance of native customs. The Subchief 
of Amedjofe was elected to perform the customs. Leaves were 
first plucked off some palm branches and tied together to make 
a rope about ten feet long. All the linguist sticks were then 
planted in the ground so as to form a circle about 18 inches in 
diameter on the ground and the palm-leaf rope was tied loosely 
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round each and fastened. The Fiato of Wane then gave sheep, 
palm-wine, and gin. The Afeto of Awatime Division then 
prayed to the spirits of the ancestors and fetishes that they 
were going to renovate the old ties between them and that they 
should bless the occasion by bringing perfect peace to them. 
One old linguist from the Dzolo Division also prayed in similar 
strain. Each prayed with palm-wine first, then with gin 
afterwards. The sheep was then slaughtered inside the ring 
of linguist sticks and the body was placed outside. A calabash 
of palm-wine was given to the Subchief of Amedjofe and drunk 
by all the linguists present. Each retained some in his mouth 
and when the last had drunk they spat the palm-wine out 
altogether on to the blood inside the circle formed by the 
linguist sticks. This was done three times and the same 
ceremony was repeated three times with gin. An oath sword 
was then given to the Subchief of Amedjofe. Prempeh, Head- 
chief of Dzolo was the first to perform the following customs. 
The linguists formed into two half circles round the circle of 
linguist sticks. Prempeh advanced and took up his position. 
He then moved towards the middle and placed one foot in the 
blood inside the circle in such a way that the dead sheep lay 
between his legs. The Subchief of Amedjofe then advanced 
towards the circle and placed one heel in the blood with the 
sole of his foot on Prempeh’s foot. The Sohe Fia of Wane 
then gave the Subchief of Amedjofe and the Headchief of 
Dzolo some palm-wine of which they drank a little and then 
spat it out on to their feet. This was done three times with 
palm-wine and three times with gin. An oath sword was then 
given to Prempeh who first swore his own oath to the effect 
that he would always be faithful to Adjatekpo and would never 
leave him. Frempeh then swore the oath of the Headchief of 
Awatime to the effect that if Adjatekpo ever deserted him, he 
broke the oath and must pay the penalty. The Subchief of 
Amedjofe replied by swearing oath. Palm-wine was then given 
to Prempeh who drank and the Subchief of Amedjofe also drank 
from the same glass. Prempeh then swore his own fetish on 
the Subchief of Amedjofe who in turn swore the Awatime 
biggest fetish on Prempeh both to the effect that if either broke 
away from the amalgamation the fetish would kill him. 
Prempeh then retired to his place and the same ceremonies 
were performed by each of the other Headchiefs in turn. 
Adjatekpo then took the place of the Subchief of Amedjofe and 
Prempeh took his place again representing all the other Head- 
chiefs. Exactly the same ceremonies were gone throngh as 
before with the exception that a stone was dipped in the blood 
and then placed inside the circle of linguist sticks and the 
sheep’s carcase removed. In addition Adjatekpo put the whole 
of his foot into the blood. his toes touching Prempeh’s toes. 
Adjatekpo being a Christian held the Bible whilst he was 
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swearing fetish. At the conclusion of the customs performed 
by Adjatekpo and Prempeh four shots were fired and all the 
people present sang a song. The palm rope which bound the 
linguist sticks was then cut in three parts, a part being placed 
on each of the three roads leading out of Wane so that each 
Headchief would have to pass over it, and if he violated the 
promises made he would die. The linguist sticks were then 
removed and pegs put in their place and the stone left in the 
middle to mark the place as sacred. The whole of Amedjofe 
school came down to witness the ceremonies at the conclusion 
of which the teacher from Wane offered up a prayer. Every- 
one then dispersed to their houses ’’. 


32. At the same time an account of the entrance of a single 
division into a group is worthy of permanent record. The following 
is the narrative of a native eye-witness :— 


‘“‘ After a Jengthy discussion about who in Kpedze is the 
proper person to perform the amalgamation ceremonies on 
behalf of that division—there being a friction between the 
Headchief and the Fiato—all the MHeadchiefs present 
unanimously agreed that the customs should be performed by 
the two opposing parties. Both were called upon to come to 
the centre of meeting. It was found here that the Fiato with- 
out the knowledge of any of the Headchiefs in the meeting 
returned to Kpedze leaving, of course, one of his supporters to 
watch and report to him later the proceedings of the meeting. 
On being questioned this man informed the Headchiefs present 
that he did not consider himself sufficiently authorized by the 
Fiato to perform any customs on his behalf and as such be 
would go after him and bring him back to the meeting. The 
Headchief of Kpedze was, however, allowed to perform the 
customs. All the linguists present then came forward and 
planting their linguist sticks beside pegs already in the ground 
formed a small circle round a stone in the centre of the pegs. 
It was said that the pegs and stone were placed there to mark 
the place where the other Headchiefs had, on the previous 
day, performed their customs. The removal of the stone from 
the centre of the pegs revealed the presence of blood almost 
dry. The Headchief of Kpedze advancing to the centre of the 
linguist sticks—the linguists themselves having formed into 
two half-circles leaving two gaps opposite each other—placed 
one foot in the blood in the centre of the linguist sticks while 
the stone, now outside the ring, was between his legs. It was 
said that the stone was put in place of the carcase of the 
sheep which lay between the legs of the other Headchiefs 
when they performed the customs as it was not considered 
necessary that another sheep should be slaughtered. The 
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Subchief of Awatime Amedjofe who was standing in the 
opposite gap then placed his heel in the blood and the sole 
of his foot on that of the Headchief of Kpedze. Palm-wine 
was then brought in a calabash and handed to the Subchief 
of Amedjofe who drank some and handed the calabash to the 
Headchief of Kpedze who also drank. After swallowing part 
of the palm-wine the rest was blown three times on their 
feet in the blood. This was repeated with gin. An oath sword 
was then handed to the Headchief of Kpedze who swore his 
own oath saying that he would be faithful to the Headchief 
of Awatime and would never leave him. He next swore the 
Awatime oath saying that if the Headchief of Awatime did not 
act his part to them as Paramount Chief then he violates the 
oath and should pay the penalty. The Subchief also replied. 
Palm-wine was next brought to the Subchief of Amedjofe and 
both of them drank from the same calabash. This was also 
repeated with gin which was served in a glass. The Headchief 
of Kpedze then swore his own fetish on the Subchief of 
Amedjofe and the Subchief of Amedjofe also swore the 
Awatime big fetish on the Headchief of Kpedze both swearing 
to the effect that if either break away from the group they now 
formed, then the fetish should kill him. Adjatekpo then took 
the place of the Subchief of Amedjofe and went through the 
same customs as described above. They both retired to their 
seats and the Subchief of Amedjofe who was still standing near 
the linguists cut in three a palm rope which was tied round 
all the linguist sticks as they were planted on the ground and 
sent them to be put on the three main roads leading to Wane.”’ 


33. In the Report for 1930, paragraph 29, mention was made to 
the effect that a ogoland Native Administration Ordinance was 
in course of preparation whereby in the Southern Section juris- 
diction would be conferred on the sub-divisions, i.e., the former 
independent petty divisions, to hear matters affecting their re- 
epective peoples only, whilst increased jurisdiction would be granted 
to them when sitting in council with their chosen leader or Para- 
mount Chief. 


84. That ordinance has been drafted but not yet enacted. It is 
based on the following main principles :— 


(a) The entity of each formerly independent division is pre- 
served by the establishment of divisional councils which will be 
empowered to deal with all matters of a political nature arising 
within the division. In place of the formerly established 
tribunal in every village in the division, a new tribunal for 
the division will be created with increased jurisdiction. This 
will consist of the head of the division sitting with his sub- 
chiefs. 
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(b) The state council, which consists of the Paramount Chief 
sitting with the heads of the divisions which comprise the 
state, is being given powers as an appeal court from divisional 
councils. It also acts as an appeal tribunal from divisional 
tribunals in land disputes and as a court of first instance in 
political matters and land disputes between two divisions. The 
Paramount Chief votes equally with the other members except 
in the case of an equality of votes when he has a casting vote. 


(c) Appeals in ordinary petty matters from divisional 
tribunals lie to the tribunal presided over by the Paramount 
Chief. 


(d) Further appeals lie through the usual channels to the 
British Courts. 


85. The auspicious manner in which the idea of amalgamation 
has been received can be illustrated in no better manner than in 
the reproduction of an address of welcome to the Governor by the 
Paramount Chief and Divisional Chiefs of the newly-created Asogli 
state :— 


“Your Excellency, 


‘* Sitting before you are the Headchiefs of thirteen formerly 
independent divisions, who have amalgamated together and 
formed a state of which we have elected Howusu as our leader 
or Paramount Chief. 


‘““'We would like to let you know what has led up to the 
formation of our new state which we call Asogli. Under the 
late German administration and even up till quite lately we 
had all been independent, but what good has this independence 
been to us? We appeared to remain the same. No wider 
powers had been given to us; we had no powers to settle our 
constitutional disputes except by arbitration, and it did not 
seem as if we were progressing. 


‘* Your Excellency is well aware that unity means strength, 
so, trusting in those words and God, and with the assistance 
of Your Excellency, we have all made one in the hopes that 
Your Excellency will see fit to give us powers to deal with 
those constitutional disputes and others which are the main 
cause of ‘ palavers’ amongst us. 


‘“ We further feel that, if we desire some help, Your Excel- 
lency will perhaps consider more deeply a considered petition 
sent in by a number of Headchiefs like ourselves all of whom 
are united and who im our council have given the matter our 
earnest consideration, than you would a request sent in by a 
single Headchief. 

‘“ We extend a hearty welcome to any other divisions who 
care to join us and strengthen us, in the fervent hope that 
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before long we shall all be amalgamated and that consequently 
peace will reign amongst us and we shall rise above that 


level where it appears to us that we have remained for some 
years.”” 


Communications. 


Ralnways. 


36. There are no railways in that part of Togoland which comes 
under the British Mandate. 


Roaps. 


37. There are 241 miles of motorable roads in the Southern Sec- 
tion, which have been well maintained. After the release of the 
cacao in January by the Cacao Federation who had called a hold-up 
in November, 1930, (mention of which is to be found in para- 
graph 51 of the 1930 Report) the heavy traffic which passed over 
these roads necessitated the employment of extra gangs to assist the 
chiefs in the maintenance of the general surface of some of the more 
important trade routes. 


38. The road from Wurupon to the Krachi District boundary was 
completed in March, and on the 31st of that month was used by 
the Acting Governor on his return from the Northern Territories. 


39. A further development of the country in this area has been 
the construction, by the people themselves, of a road between 
‘Vakpo and Have, a distance of 9} miles, thereby bringing Accra 11 
miles nearer to Kpandu. As little money was available, the 
masons of both divisions gave their services free whilst many lorry 
owners, some of whom were strangers to the country, gave free 
transport of stores and materials. The bridging of the River Dayi 
at Vakpo has for the moment held up further construction of this 
road owing to lack of funds. It is understood that a movement 
is on foot to raise the cost of it by local subscription. 


40. In the Northern Territories the consolidation of the existing 
roads has been the policy governing the work of 1931. It will be 
a long time before all-weather roads will serve the area; the 
gravelled roads cannot stand up to the heavy traffic in wet weather, 
but they will, however, suffice for the needs of the area for some 
years. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


41. Throughout the year 1931, the various services of this De- 
partment were satisfactorily maintained. No new departmental 
offices were opened. Ho and Hohoe remain the only offices of 
this class. New postal agencies were opened at Akpafu Mempeasem, 
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Logba Alakpeti, Nkonya, Ahenkro, and Wora Wora, all under 
Hohoe. The total number of offices open are as follows :— 


Head Offices... ee ie ne eas mea 2 
Postal Agencies ; : eee 15 


42. The motor mail services between Kpong (Gold Coast) and 
Ho and Hohoe were maintained, but for reasons of economy were 
reduced to a weekly service. 


43. The departmental carrier service between Ho and Palime was 
discontinued and a service from Hohoe to Palime set up, as more 
traffic circulates in the Hohoe area. The following chiefs’ services 
from Ho and Hohoe deliver to all agencies not served depart- 
mentally :— 

Ho—Anfoe Tsebi. 

Ho—Dzolo Kpuita. 

Ho—Kpedze Awlime. 

Ho—Agotime Kpetoe. 

Kpandu—Vakpo Afeyi. 

Kpandu—Nkonya Ahenkro. 

Hohoe—Akpafu Mempeasem, Jasikan-Borada-Wora Wora. 

44. No extension of the telegraph and telephone service took 
place in 1931. The only telegraph and telephone lines are :— 

Kpong (Gold Coast) to Ho. 
Ho to Palime (French Togoland). 


Requests are often expressed for telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations in the Hohoe and Kpandu areas but the cost of construction 
is too heavy to be contemplated in present circumstances. 

The only postal facilities at present extant in the Northern Section 
are at Kete Krachi and Yendi, where postal agencies exist. This 
is an undeveloped area, and no extensions are contemplated at 
present. 


45. Comparative statistics of the business transacted and of mail 
matters conveyed are subjoined. It will be observed that the general 
depression of trade has affected the mandated area materially. 


REVENUE. 

1931. 1930. 
£ 8. d. £ oad. 
Sale of postage stamps oes 378 0 0 439 0 0 
Postal orders issued... eae 2,945 0 0 4,843 0 0 
» » pad .. .« 1,901 00 2,347 0 0 
Money orders issued... 408 1,071 0 0 1,057 0 0 
‘2 wl paid! 0 ee 481 0 0 445 0 0 
Savings Bank deposits ee 1,211 0 0 805 0 0 
oe » Withdrawals... 624 0 0 507 0 0 

Telegraph Revenue . 

Telephone Revenue .. ase \ 2162205.0 255 0 0 
Parcels Post, trade charges... 506 0 0 855 0 0 
a »» Customs duties ... 129 0 0 186 0 0 
Ps » other charges ... 36 0 0 40 0 0 
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PostaL MATTER. 


1931. 1930. 
Posted letters, etc., including registered articles... 56,895 87,347 
Posted book packets, ete. —... aS 684 793 
Delivered letters, etc., including registered a articles 58,935 103,337 
Delivered book packets, etc. ... oct 11,929 8,623 


Public Works. 


46. As may be expected in a year when extraordinary expendi- 
ture by the Public Works Department was reduced to vanishing 
point, no new works were undertaken, and the Department's 
activities during 1931 were confined to the maintenance of roads 


and buildings. 
The Agricultural Department's bungalow at Kpeve was completed. 


Transport Department. 


47. During the year under review the following services were 
performed by the Government Transport Department :— 


(a) Northern Section :—638 officers and 41 tons of stores, 
materials, etc., were transported from Kumasi and Tamale to 


Krachi and Yendi. 


(b) Southern Section :—124 officers and 110 tons of stores 
and materials were transported from Accra to Ho, Kpeve, 
Hohoe, Otisu, and Wora Wora. 


VI.— FINANCE. 


48. Statements of revenue and expenditure for the calendar year 
1931 are given in Appendices VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


49. The revenue for the year 1931 amounted to £31,670 1s. 1d. 
as compared with £38,941 3s. 1d. collected in 1980. This decrease 
of £7,271 2s. is due to the continued world trade depression and 
consequent decrease in value of imports and exports. The following 
figures illustrate the large decrease which has occurred since 1929 :— 


1929. 1930, 1931. 
£ £ £ 
Customs import revenue for the Gold Coast 2,040,347 1,859,851 991,545 
Value of domestic exports from the Gold 12,400,425 9,906,992 7,573,653 


Coast. 
Value of domestic espor fl from ogoland 187,717 118,059 119,070 
Togoland revenue ... f ai 46,384 30,789 25,457 


50. Licences and internal revenue decreased from £3,924 5s. 9d. 
in 1930 to £2,432 9s. 6d. in 1931—a decrease of £1,491 16s. 3d, or 
nearly 38 per cent. 
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51. The expenditure for the year 1931 is calculated at £80,953 3s., 
a decrease of £13,083 Os. 6d. as compared with the expenditure 
(£94,036 3s. 6d.) for 1930. This decrease is mainly due to economy 


measures necessitated by 


financial stringency. 


52. The largest decreases occur under the following heads :— 


1930. 
£ 

Animal Health 4,593 
Education ee 9.697 
Pension Contributions 1,906 
Political Administration... 8,778 
Public Works Extraordinary — 10,335 
Survey Department ... 3,652 


1931. Decrease. 
£ x 
3,830 763 
8.365 1,332 
1,618 258 
7476 1,301 
1,286 9,049 
1,398 2,254 


53. The decrease in education expenditure is due to the reduction 
in the amount paid as grants to schools, one of the economy measures 
to which the Gold Coast Government has been obliged to have 


recourse. 


54. The excess of expenditure over revenue for the year 1931 
amounted to £49,283 as compared with £55,095 which was the 


deficit for 1930. 


VII.—TAXATION. 


55. The alterations in taxation during the year under review 


were as follows :— 


Article. 


Beer, ale, stout, and porter ... 


Bicycles and tricycles 
Cider and perry 
Coffee :— 

(a) Raw 


(b) Roasted, ground, ete. ... 


Matches 
Oil :— 

(ad) Motor spirit 
Provisions unenumerated 
Soap :— 

(a) Common, etc. ... 


Rate of import duty. 
Former. Revised. 
Is. 6d. per Imp. gal. 28. per Imp. gal. 
Free. 10s. each. 
1s. per Imp. gal. 2s. per Imp. gal. 
Free 4d. per lb. 
Free 8d. per Ib, 
28. 6d. per gross 3s. 6d. per gross 
of boxes. of boxes. 


8d. per Imp. gal. 
Free 


3s. per cwt. 


10d. per Imp. gal. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorum. 


4s. per cwt. 
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Rate of import duty. 


Article. Former. 
Spirits :— 
Not potable 
(c) Methylated 
(1) which the Comptroller of 1s. per Imp. gal. 
Customs is satisfied is im- 
ported solely for industrial, 


medical, orscientific purposes 
and is not intended for sale. 
(2) Other aoe oy a 1s. per Imp. gal. 
Sugar ... Ve sie ie aa 6s. 8d. per cwt. 
Tobacco :— 
Manufactured :— 
(b) Cigars ai Me Sf 8s. per 100 
(c) Cigarettes :— 
(1) N.E. 3 Ib. net per 1000 ... 28. per 100 
(2) Exceeding 3lb. net 1000... 8s. per lb. 
(d) Other manufactured tobacco” 4s. per Ib. 
and snuff. 
Wine :— 
(a) Sparkling on Pes «+» 88. per Imp. gal. 
(b) Still :— 


(1) N.E. 14-2 per cent Tralles... 5s. per Imp. gal. 
(2) Exceeding 14-2 per cent. 58. per Imp. gal. 
Tralles but N.E. 24-6 per cent. 


Tralles. 

All other articles not enumerated in 12k per cent. 
Schedule 1 or not exempted in ad valorem. 
Schedule 2. 

Aerated and mineral waters Rt Free 

Flour, wheaten yy by ged Free 

Rice... ze ee nes ia Free 

West African raw foodstuffs ose Free 

Fresh fish, fruit, meat, and vegetables Free 

Fresh provisions conveyed in ships’ Free 
refrigerators and not otherwise 
preserved. 

Beef and pork, pickled or salted... Free 

Canned or tinned foodstuffs and/or Free 


provisions, e.g., biscuits, butter, 
cheese, confectionery, fish, fruit, 
jams, beans and peas, meats, lard, 
edible oils. 


Bicycles and tricycles, spare parts Free 
and accessories thereof. 


Revised. 


No change. 


£1 168. per Imp. gal. 
Te. 4d. per cwt. 
4d. per Ib. 


10s. per 100 


28. 6d. per 100 
10s. per lb. 


6s. per Ib. 


12s. per Imp. gal. 


6s. per Imp. gal. 
9s. per Imp. gal. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 
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The Gold Coast Government is considering the gradual introduction 
of direct taxation, principally as an essential complement of in- 

direct rule, though that part of the scheme will be accompanied 
by an income-tax upon persons not subject to administration by 


the native authorities. 


VIII.—TRADE STATISTICS. 


56. The following statements give particulars of the trade 
(exclusive of specie) passing across the Anglo-French Togoland 
frontier for the calendar years 1930 and 1931. 

















Imports. 
1930. 1931. 
Article. 
Quantity.) Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
£ £ 

Animals and birds, living (ell indi) No. 6,356 3,038 3,374 1,723 

Apparel re _- 1,339 _ 417 

Boge s and sacks (empty) aos +. No. | 25,693 1,476 | 36,963 1,788 

«. Ib. | 3,220 389 | 1,337 109 

ro and ale, stout and porter a= gal. | 2,517 532 791 150 

Cement and lime... tons 493 | 2,032 178 709 

ds. | 48,411 17,368 
Cotton manufactures, piece goods {9 y Ib. | 12,682 } 1,887 { 5,209 } 135 
3. other kinds — 445 — 192 

Fish of all kinds ee see ase Ib. | 198,012 1,694 | 25,957 407 

Machinery—sewing machines v- No. 14 424 22 | £123 

Medicines and drugs .. seek ees _ 1,216 _ 168 

Metals—corrugated i iron n sheots «tons 252 4,177 49 1,104 

iron and steel manufactures —_ 1,359 _ 404 
—other kinds. 

Oil—edible_... wee cee ve = gal. 2,469 193 7,636 454 
illuminating ase rr 5,919 576 6,341 550 
motor spirit ” 23,936 2,824 | 12,414 1,588 

Perfumery . cs _ 88 _ 50 

Provisions unenumerated 1,952 475 

Salt 8,427 2,601 6,870 2,021 

Soap ... ” 175 305 290 135 

Sugar, refined .. es aes ae a 466 799 217 309 

Tobacco, unmanufactured woe ee Ib. 3,435 496 1,234 200 

Wine (allkinds) ...  ...  ... gale 452 210 101 40 

Other articles . au one _ 11,014 _ 5,640 

Tota! Value — | £41,066 — |£19,391 



































Exports. 
1930 1931 
Article. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
: | are £ 
Cacao swe ae Tons | 3,808 | 105,010 | 6,563 113,711 
Cotton, raw... eos 105} | 1,780 80 974 
Kola nuts... ats a 7 23 | 982 76 1,989 
Palmkernels ... segs 456 4,457 313 1,745 
Palmoil 0.00. eo 16 1,158 1 ll 
Other articles 9. wee _ 15,863 a 7,105 
Total Value. es | £129,250 _ £125,535 








57. The value of the imports over the frontier for 1931 was 
£19,391, a decrease of £21,675 as compared with 1930. The 
decrease is attributable to the general trade depression resulting 
from the low prices offered for produce, while another factor which 
influenced the frontier trade adversely was the depreciation of the 
currency in use in Togoland under British Mandate when compared 
with that in use in the French Sphere, as a result of Great Britain 
leaving the gold standard on 24th September, 1931. The native 
of Togoland under British Mandate, ignorant of the relation of gold 
to currencies, could not understand that the pound had depreciated 
in value nor how its worth varied almost daily. He became 
suspicious of what he did not understand, and frontier trade suffered 
accordingly, 


The articles mainly responsible for the decrease were corrugated 
iron sheets, provisions unenumerated, animals and birds (living), 
cement and lime, motor spirits, fish of all kinds, cotton manu- 
factures—piece-goods, medicines and drugs, and apparel. 


58. The importation of bags and sacks (empty) slightly increased. 
These articles are free of duty and are used for the packing and 
transport of West African produce. 


59. The value of the exports overland for 19381 was £125,535, a 
decrease of £3,715. The value of cacao exported overland increased 
by £8,701, while the tonnage increased by 2,755 tons. The average 
per ton of cacao in 1930 was £27.6, whereas the similar value 
in 1931 was only £17.3. 


60. There was a considerable decrease in the exports overland 
of palm oil, but a slight increase in the exports of kola nuts. 


61. There is no alteration in the establishment and distribution 
of the Preventive Service. 
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62. There was 4 marked decrease in smuggling on the eastern 
frontier, which was due in considerable measure to the activities of 
the Preventive Service. Other important influences have been the 
scarcity of money and the depreciation in the value of our currency 
in relation to the currency in use in the French sphere. There is 
still a fair margin of profit to be made on smuggling spirits and 
tobacco, but as long as there is such a difference between, and 
fluctuation in, the two currencies, smuggling on the eastern frontier 
will remain small. 


63. In 1931 the seizures totalled 46 as against 91 in 1930, while 
the number of persons convicted for revenue offences fell from 58 
in 1930 to 39 in 1931. The penalties imposed amounted to £79. 
The following is a comparative statement of the principal seizures 
in 1930 and 1931 :— 


1930. 1931. 
Flintlock guns and cap-guns ... eae ies A 5 
Gunpowder i oa os «+ 1L|b. 1b. 
Tobacco adeueputastared os Ee ... 118 1b. 64 1b. 


Cacao Card System. 


64. The cacao card system, details of the working of which were 
embodied in the 1930 Report, was still in operation throughout the 
cacao season. One new station was opened at Kpedze on the Bame- 
Houuta road. 


At the Session when the 1930 Report was examined, M. Ruppell 
drew attention to the apparent discrepancy to be found between 
the figures given in paragraphs 49 and 69 of the 1930 Report. The 
explanation is that the figures given in paragraph 49 are for the 
calendar year 1930, whilst the figures in paragraph 69 sbow the 
tonnage of cacao for the major crop. 


65. The following figures show the tonnage of cacao which passed 
through the Control Stations during 1931 :— 
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66. The Customs figures show that the total amount of cacao 
exported through the Preventive Stations amounted to 6,600 
tons, 


IX.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION. 


67. At present the native tribunals are functioning with some 
success in the Southern Section, and in the Northern are annually 
increasing both their authority and popularity. No statistics are 
available from these tribunals. Written records are not yet avail- 
able from all the tribunals, but appeals are very rare, and there 
is no doubt but that the people usually accept readily the decisions 
and judgment of their own native rulers. 


68. The following are the figures of the Courts for 1931 :— 


NorTHERN SECTION. 
Offences Offences 


against against Other Civil 

the person. property. offences. cases. 
Kusasi ets te 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mamprussi ... ies Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Eastern Dagombe oe 25 34 18 2 
Krachi aS Hae 5 15 24 5 


There were eight committals for more serious offences to the Chief 
Commissioner’s Court from Eastern Dagomba, where the Na also 
heard six criminal cases of minor importance and 22 civil cases. 


SourHern SEcTION. 
District Commissioners’ Courts. 


1930. 1931. 
Criminal cases ... a af one 624 640 
Summary cases ... ie le ois 454 432 
Committal cases aie oe meet 2 
Sanitary cases ... bos iis és 170 208 
Civil cases ee es sey PN 189 140 
Inquests ... ais 3 me 16 13 

Appeals aia Native Tribunals. 

1930. 1931 
Appeals applied for ae, way Sa 34 23 
Appeals granted ... re a8 a 34 20 
Appeals refused... on ae ee _ 3 
Appeals not taken up... ee 5 2 
Appeals referred back to Chiefs .. ist 1 1 
Appeals pending ... Zee SH oe 9 2 
Appeals heard vee fe ae See 19 15 
Judgments upheld oe a oe 12 ll 
Judgments reversed : ee nee t 4 


Chiefs’ judgments enforce ed aaa ie 78 60 
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X.—POLICE. 


69. The Gold Coast Police Force is responsible for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order in the Territory, and indicative of the law- 
abiding character of the people is the fact that in 1931 the strength 
of the detachments stationed in the Mandated Territory was reduced 
from 68 all ranks to 61. The distribution of the Force was as 


follows :— 














Superintendents. N.C.0.’s and constables Total. 
Station. . 
1930. 1931, 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
Yendi _ _ 19 20 19 20 
Krachi ... _- _ 13 12 13 12 
Ho ose 1 1 17 14 18 15 
Kpandu 1 _ 17 14 18 14 
Totals ... 2 1 66 60 68 61 











70. These detachments are, as in previous years, under the 
control of the Commissioners of the stations named and it is not 
considered necessary to maintain a European police officer in the 
Territory. European police officers pay frequent visits of inspection 
and instruction to the different stations. 

71. The Inspector General reports that the health and discipline 
of the Force in the Territory has been good and that their relations 
with the public are most satisfactory and cordial. Friendly co- 
cperation continues to obtain between the British and French 
police and good results in the detection and prevention of crime 
have resulted. 

72. There was a small increase over the year 1930 in convictions 
for stealing, there being 120 cases under this head. Other cases 
brought by the police were for assault 41, offences against the per- 
son 41. 

73. There was a decrease by 157 in the number of prosecutions 
for contravention of the Weights and Measures, Illiterates Pro- 
tection, and Sales by Auction Ordinances. 

74. One case of riot occurred in each Section. 

75. The one in the Southern Section was aimed against the 
authority of a headchief and his subchiefs and arose through their 
action in forbidding the celebration of a native dance which usually 
leads to considerable excitement and a saturnalian orgy. The order 
was resented by the young men who collected from the neighbour- 
ing villages to the number of about 60. They determined to per- 
form the dance in front of the headchief’s house and refused to be 
persuaded to disperse. A minor riot ensued and several arrests 
were made. 
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76. In the Northern Section a fracas between two villages 
occurred in the Konkomba country, but without any fatal casualties. 

77. The prosecutions under the Liquor Ordinances were of a 
minor character, and ne report of illicit stills was received though 
it must not be assumed from this that the practice of illicit distilla- 
tion has ceased. 


XI.—PRISONS. 


78. There are four prisons, one at each of the following District 

Headquarters :— 
Yendi. 
Kete Krachi. 
Kpandu. 
Ho. 

79. The prison at’ Ho is @ well-constructed stone building. A 
stone wall which will surround the building is in the course of 
erection, the work being performed by prison labour. The other 
prisons are built of sun-dried bricks. 


80. The population returns of the prisons show the following 
figures :— 


No, in No. in 
Station. Daily prison on prison on 
average. let January, let January, 

1931. 1932. 
Yendi eas se wee a 10-11 14 10 
Kete Krachi ... eae eee nee 3-92 9 3 
Kpandu i fee aoe ce 16-32 19 18 
Ho... ‘ ore 22-69 18 31 


81. The health of the prisoners has been very good throughout 
the year, the chief diseases being yaws and malaria. The prisons 
are visited regularly by Government medical officers. The daily 
ration is as laid down by prison regulations and is generous and 
wholesome. The following figures show the daily average in 


hospital :— 
Yendi_... 2 sag a or 2 ae 01 
Kete Krachi_... on PG nS a a _ 
Kpandu ... $b ee Ye #5 aie use at 


Expenditure on the maintenance of the prisons and salaries of 
prison officers in the Territory is given below. No estimate is 
available as to the value of the labour output of the convicts. 


Prison. Rations. Staff. Total. 

£ £ £ 
Yendi ve Ye 61 97 158 
Kete Krachi oe 24 35 59 
Kpandu_... BS 54 280 334 
Ho ... ey an 100 460 560 


£239 £872 £1,111 
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82. The prisoners are employed chiefly on conservancy and 
general sanitation. In addition, masonry work has been carried on 
at Ho, and road making at Kpandu, as well as the upkeep of the 
prison farm. 


83. All prisoners sentenced to six months’ imprisonment or more 
are transferred to central prisons in the Gold Coast where an 
opportunity is afforded them for learning trades. 


XII.—_DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


84. No armed forces other than the police above mentioned are 
maintained in the Territory. 


XIII.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


85. The number of firearms licensed during 1931 was as 
follows :— 


Type of guns. Northern Section. Southern Section. Total. 
Flintlock... see 44 68 112 
Cap a See _ 43 43 
Shot aes Ree 7 122 129 
Air... we oc 1 17 18 
Others tes es ll _ ll 


86. The licensing of flintlock and cap-guns is not annual. These 
weapons are licensed for the life of the gun. The number of these 
guns licensed in the Territory are as indicated in the accompany- 
ing table which shows the number of annual licences granted. 





| 1 











Flintlocks. | Cap-guns. 

Northern | Southern Northern Southern 
Section. Section. Section. Section. 
1923... oy _ 7,430 _ 7,442 
1924... eee 3,951 1,127 96 656 
1925... os 6,483 935 98 589 
1926... Ory 57 14 _ 8 
1927... eF 61 92 _ 81 
1928... ee 102 72 20 57 
1929° 5 mie 86 1,852 _ 2,621 
1930... cee 109 266 = 297 
1931. ane 44 68 _ 43 
Totals ea} 10,883 11,856 214 11,794 

















87. The annual licensing of shot-guns, rifles, etc., shows that 
the total number of these in 1931 amounted only to 158 weapons. 
Under the classification ‘‘ Others ’’ are included the rifles in the 
possession of [uropeans for hunting purposes. 
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88. The amount of powder issued during the year 1931 compared 
with previous years is shown in the following table :— 




















Gunpowder (1b.) Caps. Cartridges. 

Northern | Southern | Northern | Southern | Northern | Southern 

Section. | Section. | Section. | Section. | Section. | Section. 
1923 iss — 25,412 _ 94,200 ee 1,350 
1924 ae _ 26,655 _ 117,150 posse 3,100 
1925... | 14,616 | 16,319 2,750 | 75,750 = 5,325 
1926 fos 14,170 14,268 _ 55,900 _ 2,829 
1927 sa 17,550 21,246 _ 115,275 _ 4,450 
1928 ae 18,000 9,054 35,000 76,000 _ 10,450 
1929 15,300 14,470 20,250 147,280 _- 8,850 
1930 16,650 16,343 40,600 501,650 1,070 7,050 
1931 aes 6,426 10,028 _ 92,600 _ 7,375 




















89. The decline in sales can be attributed to the general shortage 
of money, and therefore curtailment of funeral ceremonies. 


90. Prosecutions for breaches of the Arms and Ammunition 
Ordinance were :— 


1930. 1931. 
Northern Section... ae we ee 5 3 
Southern Section ... a oe ae “78 68 


XIV.—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND MATERIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


91. That the African dissipates his money is a generalization as 
frequently heard as its antithesis that he is a hoarder. Neither is 
true, and the wealth he has acquired in recent years by his labour 
and the export of his agricultural produce has been put to good 
use. The District Commissioner of the Ho District, who has been 
stationed there for 10 years, observes in the report he forwarded in 
connexion with the census :— 


“‘ Throughout the District the type of buildings has improved 
very much during the decade. Many sun-dried brick houses 
with iron sheet roofs have replaced the usual type of swish 
building with a grass roof. Though there are to be found 
instances where the African has been too ambitious and has 
begun to build enormous houses consisting in some cases of 
eight to ten rooms which he has been unable to complete owing 
to lack of funds, the newer houses are of a good type with three 
or four rooms. Here and there are to be found two-storey 
houses, and in a few places one sees the swish bricks replaced 
by stone and cement or cement blocks. 
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“In 1921 on the route between Kpeve and Kpandu, a 
distance in those days of 40 miles, there were only five native- 
owned houses roofed with iron sheets amongst 31 villages. 
To-day, on the same route, there are no less than 195, only 
three villages not possessing a house of that type. 


‘The following table is of interest as it shows, inter alia, 
the number of native-owned iron sheet roofed houses in towns 
in the District with a population of over a thousand :— 






































Average number | No. of iron sheet 
Population in of persons to roofed houses 
. @ compound. in 

1921. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. 
Agotime Kpetoe ve | 1,170 1,064 9-7 7:4 _— 68 
Akpafu Todji ... «| 1,304 | 1,181 7:0 5:8 1 36 
Buem Borada ... we | 1,118 1,815 6-1 4-4 2 70 
Buem Jasikan ... a 690 | 2,150 3-8 10-5 1 81 
Buem Okadjakrom_... 424 1,121 4-4 4-5 2 35 
Buem Worawora me 680 1,406 7-6 5:5 7 187 
Gbi Hohoe aa «| 1,283 | 3,785 5:7 7-1 18 127 
Gbi Wegbe os eee 686 | 1,093 3-1 5-5 3 29 
Ho Town as + | 2,499 | 3,407 8-0 6-2 5 117 
Kpandu Town ... -- | 2,141 | 2,989 6-0 6-9 27 129 
Kpedze ... aH op 535 | 1,829 9-7 6-0 _ 202 











92. The same progress is to be noted in the Krachi District but 
similar figures are not available. It cannot, however, be expected 
that parallel steps will yet be taken in the north. Not only is the 
distance of transport to be taken into consideration, but the people 
as yet show no inclination to change the architectural type of their 
houses from circular to quadrilateral. They prefer to spend their 
earnings on clothing and blankets. 


93. Statistics of occupations were collected in the 1931 census 
only in certain specified towns, none of which was within the 
Northern Section. Comparison therefore with 1921 for the purpose 
of showing advance in social material conditions is only possible in 
the Ho District. The returns show :— 


1921. 1931. 
Blacksmith ves oe ves ae 32 26 
Bricklayer ... tee she oe ee 20 105 
Butcher... ve a ek fe L 12 
Cacao-broker cea oe oe Si 15 21 
Carpenter ... ae $3 i ie 44 57 
Clerk (commerce) ... hs vee ee 22 30 
Contractor (building) ... he box _ 1 


Driver (motor)... BS be etd 19 59 
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1921 1931 
Goldsmith ... fe ea Shs ke 16 23 
Government civil servant si or 9 18 
Hawker... ° ... ee are ee — 6 
Leather worker... ant ae sah _ 2 
Mechanic ... sas ae ne aes — 4 
Minister of religion ibe = se _ 2 
Photographer oe ae ne oS _ 6 
Sawyer ce a ea vee 4 22 
Shoemaker ... ar ne 2 oe 3 10 
Surveyor oe wae as Ae _ 2 
Tailor ee os fos me was 25 53 
Teacher... wee tee Bue otis 4 42 
Trader a obs ee nee es 92 79 
Weaver Bie eee a ae a 12 13 


94. The occupational return for women however does not indicate 
any particular condition in social status or material improvement. 
Woman in her natural surroundings pursues the ordinary occupa- 
tion of housewifery, so that no deductions are possible from the 
statistics obtained in the return of their occupation. 


95. Undoubtedly the proximity of Europeams tends towards a 
rise in cultural status and the increase in their number from 20 in 
1921 to 43 in 1931, and especially the increase in the female element 
from a single person in the earlier year to 10, in the latter, must 
have an important influence. 


96. There was foreshadowed in the second part of paragraph 81 
of last year’s Report, the possibility of a great social evil, viz., the 
introduction of illicit stills. It is therefore satisfying to report 
that during the year under review no case of illicit distilling was 
reported. The evil still threatens, but this break in the illegal 
industry’s exploitation is of excellent augury. It not only enables 
propaganda against it to be carried on, but it makes it ever harder 
to re-establish. 


XV.—CONDITIONS AND REGULATION OF LABOUR. 


97. The supply of labour is plentiful throughout the Mandated 
Territory but varies according to the season. No recruitment took 
place during the year either by private employers or by Government, 
nor was any recruited labour introduced into the country. 


98. Both in the Southern Section and in the Krachi District, it 
is usual for farmers to engage, for short periods at a time, persons 
travelling towards a farm employment in the Colony or Ashanti. 
Such labourers are engaged on piece-work, usually cleaning a field, 
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heaping a specified number of yam-mounds, or breaking a new 
patch of ground. This form of labour engagement fits in well with 
the demand for, and supply of, labour in the more developed parts 
of the Gold Coast. Labourers from the Northern Territories or the 
French Sudan thus journey by easy stages, becoming gradually 
acclimatized, and at the same time are able to maintain themselves 
as they travel. The pay is estimated at 1s. a day upwards, but 
since it is based on piece-work an honest and keen worker will 
receive a higher daily reward than the indifferent slacker. 


99. The rates of pay in the Ho District for so-called skilled 
labour, masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, engaged on road- 
work and repairs, varied from 2s. to 4s. a day, whilst unskilled 
labour received 1s. a day. 


100. In the Krachi District the local labour paid at 1s. a day was 
employed as follows :— 


Labourers. Man-days. 


District Commissioner een .. 280 4,081 

Agriculture oe pa oe dak 1 303 

Medical ... fs ah a 164 4,508 
All was voluntary. ° 


101. In the Eastern Dagomba District where the rate of pay is 
6d. a day there were 9,600 mam-days employed by the District 
Commissioner during 1931. 


102. In the Kusasi and Mamprussi Districts, labour is not re- 
quired as a rule, but in 1931 repairs to the quarantine kraals at 
the frontier entry-ports for cattle were necessary and local labour 
was engaged at the prevailing wage rates. 


Communal labour. 


103. On the 8rd June, 1931, His Majesty’s Government regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations their 
confirmation and approval of the Forced Labour Convention. The 
Gold Coast Government therefore has accepted the policy of total 
abolition of this form of taxation as soon as possible; and instruc- 
tions couched in the most emphatic terms have been issued to that 
effect to all departments concerned. 


104. The introduction of indirect rule will hasten this end; and 
therefore political oflicers have been instructed that there must 
be no delay in convincing the chiefs and people of the necessity 
of maintaining their rowis Ly paid labour, and that they can best 
attain this end by the introduction of state treasuries which alone 
will make such payments possible. 
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XVI.—LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 


105. Complete liberty of conscience and worship is allowed 
throughout the Territory with the universally applied proviso that 
the exercise of either should not be contrary to public morals or 
the dictates of humanity. 


106. The census figures showed that of the 293,671 inhabitants, 
36,164 or 12.3 per cent. were Christians. The number of Moham- 
medans was not returned, but it is doubtful if there are more than 
2,500 in the Territory, the majority of whom would certainly be 
found to be aliens. 


107. The Christians were centred almost entirely in the Southern 
Section, where the Ewe Presbyterian Church amd the Roman 
Catholics have been long established. The former was the Nord- 
deutscher Mission of Bremen and has been at work in or near the 
Territory since 1847, whilst the latter resumed activities in 1900. 
In the Northern Section, which had been the scene of considerable 
mission work prior to 1914 by the Basel Mission both in the Krachi 
and Eastern Dagomba Districts, a re-start was made in Krachi 
by the Roman Catholic Church in 1925, and in the Dagomba 
District at Yendi in 1931 by an American Society called the Church 
of the Assemblies of God. 


108. Of this last-named Mission, which is an off-shoot from a 
parent house established about a decade ago at Wagadugu, no in- 
formation is available for the present Report. The Na of Yendi, 
the Paramount Chief of the Dagomba, is reported to have given the 
Mission land on which to build their establishment, but further 
details of this Society will be given in the Report for 1932. 


109. The return showing the number of Christians in the 
Southern Section is as follows :— 





Ewe Presbyterians on Bae ee «14,637 
Roman Catholics... pan me ae ws. 21,185 
Others ee 8 ee aed ae ee 173 

Total .. 85,995 





Compared with the figures returned at the 1921 census, the increase 
is most marked and indicates the extent of liberty of conscience 
not only observed by the Government but tolerated by the 
indigenous and native population. The 1921 figures gave a total of 
9,592 only of Christian people. The census officer responsible for 
the enumeration in the Southern Section wrote :— 


‘To-day, therefore, some 35,995 natives or 28.7 per cent. 
of the total population are professing the Christian religion. 
In 1921 the total number of Christians for the District was 
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returned at 9,592 or 11 per cent. of the total population. The 
Christians and pagans get on well together and one never 
hears of a conflict on the grounds of religious belief. 

‘During the last ten years the Ewe Presbyterian Church 
has built eight chapels and the Roman Catholic Mission 86. 
Most of the latter, however, are not of a very pretentious 
type and many are not as yet completed. 


‘ The two Missions whose staff, at the present, consists of 


“ Ewe Presbyterian 





African Pastors tae dhe sb 6 
European Missionaries (male) eis re 3 
“* Roman Catholic 

African Priests ... we ce wa aie 1 
European Priests ee aaa ee) Sey 10 

report the following increase in their eben ship since 1921 :— 
Ewe Presbyterian en Se oe we 5,515 
Roman Catholic $3 ast es .. 18,788 
Total .. 24,303.” 





XVII.—EDUCATION. 


110. The political division of the Territory into the Northern and 
Southern Sections is maintained for administrative purposes by the 
Education Department. The following is the report for 1931 sub- 
mitted by the Director :— 


‘« (a) Southern Section. 

‘1. An estimate of the progress made in education in the 
Southern Section of the Territory during the year 1931 can be 
obtained from the following table, which shows for the past 
two years :— 

““(a) the number of : 
belonging to the three M 

(b) the number of certificated and uncertificated teachers 
employed in those schools, 

(c) the enrolment of boys and girls, 

(d) the amount of grant which has been awarded by 
Government in respect of each Mission, and 

(e) the amount of school fees paid by pupils. 







isted and non-assisted schools 
ssiuns operating in this section, 
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‘* 2. From the above table it will be seen that the number of 
assisted schools has increased from 58 to 62, and the number of 
non-assisted schools from 10 to 14. Of the 10 non-assisted 
schools existing in 1930, six were considered to have made 
sufficient progress to warrant their inclusion in the assisted list. 
The apparent loss of two from the total number of assisted 
schools is explained by the recent amalgamation of two of the 
schools already receiving Government assistance in 1930, and 
the removal of another from the assisted list for impaired 
efficiency. 


‘* 3. Although, as pointed out in the last report, it would be 
unfair to gauge the development of education by the number of 
schools in existence, it is yet possible to form an idea of educa- 
tional progress in the Territory by the growing demand for new 
schools in villages which have hitherto been without educational 
facilities. A peculiar feature is that most of the schools are 
infant schools staffed by only one teacher. 


‘4, The helpful attitude of the Missions towards this desire 
for education is shown by the opening in 1931 of nine new 
infant schools with the likelihood of a further addition of five in 
1932. 


“5. It is true this year as in previous years that the number 
of new schools is governed by the supply of qualified teachers. 
Missions are only able to cope with the demand for more schools 
because of an increased output of certificated teachers from the 
Training Colleges at Achimota and Akropong, and because of 
the success of uncertificated teachers in passing the annual 
teachers’ external examination. 


‘6. The increase during the past four years of teachers 
from all sources is clearly shown in the following table :— 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Number of certificated teachers... 84 90 97 113 
Number of uncertificated teachers 9 14 19 23 


““ 7, It will be seen from the above table that although the 
actual number of uncertificated teachers is slightly on the in- 
crease the rate of increase is becoming slower, and the propor- 
tion of uncertificated to certificated teachers is decreasing. 
This indicates a higher standard of efficiency in the schools in 
the Mandated Territory and should become increasingly 
marked. In the meantime, the opening of new schools compels 
the continued enlistment of teachers possessing no certificates. 


‘8. Fuller recognition of the growing efficiency of the 
schools is shown in the increased number of schools receiving 
Government grant. It is true that the actual amount of grant 
paid in 1981 is less than that paid in 1930 but the school 
gradings have remained almost entirely at the level of former 
years and this reduction does not imply diminished efficiency. 
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It is due to the adoption of a definite and decreased scale of 
salaries for teachers, upon which the gradings are based, and 
to the restriction of grants on buildings and furniture. 


“9. In addition to those paid in respect of the schools, 
grants are also being paid in respect of the Roman Catholic 
Mission Training College at Bla, one European Supervisor of 
Schools of the Roman Catholic Mission and one African Super- 
visor of Schools of the Ewe Presbyterian Church, as well as 
in respect of students from the Mandated Territory who are 
attending Training Colleges in the Colony. 

‘10. The following table shows the number of schools in the 


Mandated Territory receiving a grant, the amount of grant 
received, and the yearly increase or decrease :— 


No of Government Yearly Yearly 
Year. Schools. Grant. Increase. Decrease. 
£ 8 d. £ 8 d. £8. d. 
1928... See: 25 4,106 6 8 1,173 18 10 — 
1929... ses 53 6,627 14 5 2,521 7 9 = 
1930... aie 58 7,283 1 4 655 6 11 oe 
1931... res 62 7,223 56 5 _ 59 15 11 


‘‘ 11. The fact that, despite the reduction in Government 
grant, new schools have been opened demonstrates to a great 
extent the eagerness of the people to have their children 
educated notwithstanding the reduced circumstances brought 
about by the straightened economic situation. Their 
enthusiasm takes more material form in the construction and 
equipment of school buildings, teachers’ houses, etc. 


‘“12. The total number of teachers now employed in 
schools in the Mandated Territory is 136, as compared with 116 
in 1930. Of the 23 who are uncertificated eight are young men 
newly appointed by selection, and they in course of time will, 
by private study, endeavour to pass the annual external 
examination. The remainder are for the most part older men 
with scanty training but long experience, and possessed of 
undoubted ability in infant teaching. Refresher courses are 
held annually at Achimota and Ho to enable teachers to learn 
more up-to-date teaching methods, and to bring them into 
closer touch with their fellows. The popularity of these courses 
is indicative of the desire on the part of teachers to better them- 
selves in their work. 

‘* 13. With regard to the training of male teachers in 1931, 
it is pleasing to record that twelve boys were selected from the 
Trans-Volta District for admission to the Presbyterian Training 
College at Akropong and three were selected for admission to 
Achimota College. It is estimated that at the completion of 
their course of training at least ten of these will be appointed 
to schools in the Mandated Territory. 
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‘* 14. There are also eighteen student-teachers undergoing a 
two-year course of training at the Roman Catholic Training 
College at Bla which commenced operations in January, 1931, 
all of whom will be available to take up teaching appointments 
in rural schools in the Mandated Territory in 1933. 

‘15. It has always been difficult to induce girls to take up 
teaching as a career, more particularly in the Mandated Termi- 
tory where there is an entire absence of girls’ schools. It is 
therefore the more gratifying to note that this inborn reluct- 
ance is being slowly overcome, as is manifested by the 
selection in 1931 of two girls of the Ewe Presbyterian Church 
to undergo a course of training at Achimota College, and by the 
admission of three girls of the Roman Catholic Mission to 
the Training College of that Mission at Cape Coast. 

“16. At present there is only one female certificated teacher 
employed in the Mandated Territory. There are, however, 
several more ex-certificated female teachers who have married 
male teachers, and in such cases the benefit of their training 
is not altogether lost. In addition there are several instances 
of uncertificated female teachers conducting kindergarten 
classes, which from year to year supply new recruits to the 
infant schools. 

‘17. In the absence of schools devoted exclusively to the 
education of girls, co-education prevails throughout the Man- 
dated Territory. As far as possible special opportunities are 
given to the girls to acquire a knowledge of domestic subjects, 
but facilities differ from one locality to another. 

“18. There is a small number of women, partially or fully 
trained for educational work, married to teachers in the Man- 
dated Territory, who voluntarily take charge of the training of 
girl pupils in domestic science, and in addition give invaluable 
assistance in conducting kindergarten classes. Their number 
is steadily increasing. In course of time, it is hoped that there 
will be a sufficient number of women teachers available to 
render possible the opening of a school for the sole training of 
girls in the Mandated Territory. 

“19. The following table shows that the total enrolment 
has been steadily on the increase during the past three years :— 


Enrolment. 
Year. Boys. Girls. 
1929 ... as nee ass 2.433 680 
1930 ... es eA or 2,788 741 
1931 ... Pen 3,006 801 


“© 90. The Gueainient a in 1931 for boys and girls was 3.006 
and 801, respectively, showing an increase of 218 boys and 60 
girls on the enrolment for the previous vear. The total per- 
centage of attendance for these three years was 92.3, 91.7 and 
95.5, respectively. 
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“© 21. The number of girls in 1931 represents approximately 
the same percentage of the total enrolment as compared with 


1930. 


‘22. The following figures show the enrolment for 1931 in 
the assisted and non-assisted schools of the three Missions 
operating in the Mandated Territory :— 









































| Assisted schools. Non-assisted schools. 
Mission. Standards. Infants. Standards. Infants. 
S See. Sl a 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male.| Female. | Male. Female. 
Ewe Presbyter- 720; 121 1,106 | 449 — _ 252 | 101 
ian Church. 
| 1 
Roman | 372 40 424 60 —-i — | 68 _ 
Catholic. | ' 
First Century | 29! 5 2} ou |—| — 23} 14 
Gospel. 
Totale ... ‘1,121; 166 |1,552/ 520 | — | — | 333] 115 
‘* 93. It is clear from the above table that infant pupils still 
remain in the majority. This is perfectly normal and in no 
way implies a diminished demand for a higher education. On 
the contrary, a greater infant enrolment is invariably accom- 


panied by a proportionate increase in the number of standard 
pupils, and this indicates a growing demand for both infant and 
higher education over a wider area. 

‘* 94. The comparative increase between the enrolment in 
infant, junior, and senior schools can be seen from the follow- 
ing table, which gives the statistics for the past three years :— 

















| Distribution of Pupils. 
Boys. Girls. 
Year. | a = 
| Classes Classes Classes Classes 
Infant up to above Infant up to above 
classes. | gid. 3. | std. 3. | “lasses. | gud. 3, atd. 3. 
1929 ry 1,594 628 208 577 94 12 
1930 man 1,738 804 246 607 124 10 
1931 Be 1,885 848 273 635 . 162 14 
| 








. The amount of school fees paid during the year 19380 


was £1,783 2s. Td., representing an increase of £719 19s. 4d. on 


the amount paid in 1929. 
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For the year 1931 a decrease of 


Ba 
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£65 17s. 6d. on the amount paid in the previous year indicates 
the inability rather than the unwillingness of parents to pay 
school fees, and reflects creditably the tolerant attitude of the 
Missions towards those pupils who, through no fault of their 
own, have been unable to pay the fees in their entirety. It 
is hoped that in the coming year the situation will improve. 
The amount of school fees collected during 1931 was 
£1,717 5s. 1d. 


“26. For a number of reasons it is impossible to obtain really 
reliable information concerning the post-school careers of 
pupils, but from such statistics as are available it appears that 
non-manual labour comprising such occupations as Government 
and mercantile service and tribunal clerkships, trading, teach- 
ing, surveying, dispensing, produce buying, etc., take roughly 
47 per cent., whilst 18 per cent. approximately are absorbed 
by such manual occupations as farming, carpentry, smithing, 
shoemaking, tailoring, motor fitting, motor driving, and fishing. 
Twenty-two per cent. continue their studies and the callings 
of 13 per cent. are unknown. 


(b) Northern Section. 


‘‘ Phere are no Government schools in the Mandated Terri- 
tory adjacent to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
and there is little demand for education, although a number 
of children whose homes are in the Mandated Territory attend 
the schools in the Northern Territories. 


“* The only known Mission school and station in the Northern 
Section of the Territory is at Kete Krachi, where the Roman 
Catholic Mission (Vicariate of the Lower Volta) have a station. 
This school, which has a total enrolment of 45 pupils of whom 
three are girls is in receipt of Government assistance which 
during 1931 amounted to £29 14s. 1d.’’. 


XVIII.—_ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


111. The statistics available under the provisions of the Liquor 
Ascertainment Ordinance show a steady decrease in alcoholic con- 
sumption. They are as follows :— 


On hand Bought. Sold. Balance on 


1.1.81, hand 81.12.81. 

gals. gals, gals. gals. 
Rum ... a as san 17 22 36 3 
Brandy act és as 34 27 47 14 
Gin... ote wee Res: 321 912 1,029 204 
Whisky a ts 58 257 285 30 


Other distilled spirits... a ee mS ee 


Totals... os ne 430 1,218 1,397 261 
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These figures compare most favourably with the consumption re- 
turns of the previous years, as the following table indicates :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Rum - 2 wae eee 49 17 36 
Brandy... c ae ae 166 99 47 
Gin .. ed fh a «. 4,008 1,608 1,029 
Whisky ive Boa tee 381 221 285 
Other Yistilled spirits ate ae _ — _ 
Totals 4, 4,604 2,005 005 1,397 


A similar poner decrense is noticeable in the sales of wine and 
beer :— 





On kand Balance 
1.1.31. Bought. Sold. 31.12.31. 

gals, gals. gals. gals. 

Wine ... ave ste 842 1,646 1,995 493 
Beer... a5 en 2,392 6,305 8,272 3,425 
Totals. ... tog 3,234 7,951 7,267 3,918 


The consumption of these articles, compared with the previous two 
years, is shown in the following table :— 











1929. 1930. 1931, 
Wi ) ae ( Geis ee 
ine . eee y ’ 
Beer ge ont j 35,206 {15,962 5.272 

Totals... 35,206 19,747 7,267 











The decline in this trade is due to two factors :— 


(a) Decreased purchasing-power of the people ; 
(b) Increase of import duties. 


112. The above figures apply to the Southern Section only. 
Spirits are prohibited in the Northern Section, and the cost of beer 
and wine owing to distance renders their sale impracticable. 


113. The population of the Southern Section is 125,529, so that it 
can be seen that the per capita consumption either in spirits or in 
the lighter form of wine and beer is negligible. There were only 
five prosecutions for drunkenness and disorderliness during 1931, 
and these were due to over-consumption of palm wine. This figure 
compares favourably with the total of 21 for 1930. 


114. That traders appreciate the fact that the public are 
becoming less inclined to indulge in intoxicants is shown by the 
following table :— 

31.12.1930. 31.12.1931. 
Spirit licences es a8 i33 ree) 7 
Wine and beer licences... ye .. 113 44 


115. There is no sign that indulgence in locally fermented 
liquors is increasing and fortunately, as mentioned elsewhere in this 
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Report, the very dangerous practice of distilling spirit locally was 
in 1931 at least unremarked. 


XIX.—PUBLIC HEALTH, SANITATION, AND CHILD 
' WELFARE. 


Public Health. 


116. The Medical and Sanitary Staff operating in Togoland under 
British Mandate during the year 1931 was as follows :— 


A. MEDIcAL. 
Ho. 


One European Medical Officer (male). 
One African Dispenser. 

Two African Nurses (male). 

One African Nurse-in-training (female). 

117. In addition a travelling dispensary unit in charge of a 
Medical Officer assisted by a trained African Nurse has been 
operating in the northern part of the Ho area. The unit is 
accompanied by a driver-fitter and an interpreter and is fully 
equipped with drugs, dressings, etc. 


118. A Leper Settlement exists at Ho under the care of the 
Medical Officer, Ho, details of which will appear later. 


Kete Krachi. 


One Medical Officer normally. 
Unfortunately, owing to retrenchments in the Gold Coast Medical 
Staff, it was not possible to keep a Medical Officer stationed at Kete 
Krachi throughout the year. Regular visits of inspection were, 
however, paid by the Medical Officer, Salaga, which is 70 miles 
away and is situated in the astern Gonja District of the Northern 
Territories. 

One African Nurse. 

One Hospital boy. 


Eastern Dagomba (Yendi). 


One European Medical Officer. 
One African Dispenser. 
One African Nurse. 
One African Dresser. 
One Hospital boy. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi, 

119. Owing to the shortage of staff it was not possible to maintain 
the European Medical Officer at Bawku during the whole year. 
But regular periodical visits were paid by the Medical Officer 
stationed at Zuarungu. 

One African Dispenser at Bawku. 
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B. SanivaTION. 
Ho. 

120. It was not possible to station a Medical Officer of Health at 
Ho during the year 1931. The Medical Officer of Ho is, however, 
ex officio Medical Officer of Health of his District in the absence of 
a substantive Medical Officer of Health. 

One African Sanitary Inspector. 

One Public Vaccinator. 

One Village Overseer. 

One Female African Nurse employed in child welfare. 


Forty labourers are employed daily for the prevention and 
control of disease. 


Kete Krachi. 
Eastern Dagomba. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi. 


121. No substantive Medical Officer of Health has been available. 
The Medical Officers at Salaga, Yendi, and Zuarungu are in charge 
of the sanitation of their Districts. The African staff is as 
follows :— 

Kete Krachi. 
One Headman. 
Fourteen labourers. 


Eastern Dagomba (Yendi). 
Two Headmen. 
Fourteen labourers. 
Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi. 
One Public Vaccinator (at Bawku). 
BUILDINGS. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


122. The arrangement of buildings remains the same as for 1930. 
All buildings have been maintained in a state of good repair. They 
consist of the following buildings :— ‘ 




















Beds. 5 

Hospitals. Sa ea EE a Dispensaries. | pete: 

Males. Females. fficers. 
Oe uses ey 14 5 1 1 
Kete Krachi _ _ _ 1 _ 
Yendi ... oa 1 9 _ 1 1 
Totals... 2 23 5 3 2 





The standard of equipment has been maintained at a satisfactory 
level in all stations; stocks of drugs and dressings have been ample 
to meet all demands. 
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123. It is regretted that, owing to financial stress, it was not 
possible to proceed with the building of a hospital at Kete Krachi. 

124. There have been no additions to the buildings at Yendi. It 
is very satisfactory to note that the people are losing their fear of 
being admitted to hospital. During the year, 271 patients have 
been admitted at Yendi with 19 deaths. 

125. At Bawku an administrative block is in course of construc- 
tion. It is hoped that it will be possible at a later date to station 
a Medical Officer here permanently. 


ConTacious Diseases HospPirTats. 


126. There are no permanent buildings in the Mandated Terri- 
tory. The usual and satisfactory practice of erecting temporary 
huts has been followed where necessary. These huts can be burned 
at the end of any outbreak of infectious disease. 

127. There is no doubt that the people everywhere are recog- 
nizing more and more the value of European medicine as time goes 
on. That this is so is borne out by the fact that over 16,000 
patients presented themselves for treatment at the various dis- 
pensaries throughout the year. These figures compare very favour- 
ably with those for 1930. Even amongst the more primitive 
tribes in the northern districts the desire for European medicine 
is becoming more manifest each year. 


PREVALENT DISEASES. 

128. Yaws.—This is by far the most prevalent disease and is 
widely spread all over the Mandated Territory. The people are 
steadily realizing the value of repeated injections and more patients 
are returning for ‘extended courses of treatment. 

129. Malaria still persists as one of the commonest diseases. 
Quinine prophylaxis is energetically carried out by the various 
chiefs. 

130. Ulcers are very common but the people present themselves 
for treatment very much earlier than they have done in the past. 

131. Leprosy.—Special notes on the Ho and Yendi Settlements 

are submitted below. The disease occurs throughout the whole 
of the Mandated Territory. The leper rate in the Eastern Dagomba 
Vistrict is estimated at 4 per thousand. This is a very high in- 
cidence. From all reports the maculo-anaesthetic type is the more 
common. More lepers are presenting themselves for treatment 
as out-patients and more are returning for further injections. 
- 182. Venereal diseases are not prevalent. There is no evidence 
to show that they are on the increase. The comparative rarity of 
syphilis, whilst gonorrhoea is common, is noteworthy and may be 
due to a certain amount of cross-immunity conferred by yaws. 

133. Tuberculosis is not common. Reports from all stations 
state that there is no marked increase in this disease. 
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134. Ophthalmic diseases are common, especially in the har- 
mattan season. Conjunctivitis, aggravated by sitting in a smoke- 
laden room to keep warm, is by far the most common eye trouble. 

135. Trypanosomiasis.—There is no evidence to show that this 
disease is on the increase. In the Ho area the Medical Officer re- 
ports the disease to be rare. On the other hand the Medical Officer, 
Eastern Dagomba, states :—‘‘ There is reason to believe that the 
disease is widely spread in the District though few cases are 
brought to hospital’’. This does not mean that the disease is 
very common but rather that cases have been found in every part 
of the District. Only eight cases were found during the year. No 
cases were reported from the Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi areas. 
There is no evidence to show that the disease in the Mandated 
Territory differs in type from that on the Gold Coast where the 
inhabitants appear to have acquired through the centuries some 
degree of natural immunity. 

136. Relapsing fever.—It is satisfactory to report that no cases 
of this disease were reported from the Mandated Territory although 
it was reported from French Territory to the north. 

137. Cerebro-spinal meningitis.—One suspicious case was re- 
ported from Yendi but the diagnosis was not confirmed by laboratory 
tests. There were no other cases reported. 

138. Smallpozr.—In the Eastern Dagomba District smallpox 
continued to occur to the end of April. Four cases were noted in 
January, three at Bimbilla and one in hospital at Yendi. At the 
end of February a further outbreak occurred at Zabzugu. It was 
found there that some Mallams kad been carrying out some arm-to- 
arm inoculation. 136 cases of active smallpox were found whilst 
inspection of the people showed that 300 others had occurred. 
There were 80 deaths. The Mallams were prosecuted under the 
Vaccination Ordinance, found guilty, and punished. Altogether 
36,025 vaccinations were performed. 


LEEPER SETTLEMENT, Ho. 


139. No further buildings were erected during the year; all 
existing buildings were maintained in a state of good repair. 497 
lepers were treated as inmates during the year. All inmates re- 
ceive a maintenance allowance of 43d. a day. This is adequate 
and as new land is being acquired for farming it will be possible 
in the future to reduce the maintenance rate. 

140. Treatment has been continued on approved modern lines 
as laid down by Muir. It is difficult to assess the exact value of 
treatinent but definite improvement has been noted especially in 
early cases. No coercion or compulsion whatever is used to induce 
patients to enter the Settlement. 

141. The lepers live their accustomed lives in their natural 
surroundings and the headman and headwoman settle any domestic 
differences that may arise. The able-bodied farm their own crops, 
and carpentry and other handicrafts are practised. 
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142. The. Roman Catholic Mission and the Ewe Presbyterian 
Mission have each a church in the Settlement and services are held 
by Africans for these Missions. 

143. The Ewe Mission has established a school in the Settlement 
and 25 children have been attending. The school is conducted by 
two leper teachers. The two teachers do excellent work in keeping 
the minds and bodies of the children actively employed. 

144. The sanitation of the Settlement is satisfactory. Three 
sanitary labourers are employed. The disposal of rubbish and 
excreta is by means of incineration and fly-proof pits respectively. 

145. The lepers are cheerful and contented. Competition in 
gardening and farming is very keen. It is a well-established fact 
that anything which tends to improve the general health is of special 
value in the treatment of leprosy. Lepers are therefore encouraged 
to occupy their minds and bodies healthily and not sit about idly 
brooding over their misfortune. 

146. The returns for the year are as follows :— 

Lepers remaining in Settlement, 31st December, 1930 440 


Admitted during the year Na a we 87 
Peed te or on leave ... oe Pee w. 156 
Died es sen 8 
Remaining in Settlement, 31st December, 1931 ... 833 


147. A scheme is in force for the training of some of the more 
intelligent hospital lepers as dressers and hospital boys. This has 
greatly facilitated the work as it is now possible to dress daily the 
ulcers of over 130 of the inmates, which is helping to relieve the 
congestion in the Settlement, as it has been possible to clear up 
some of the ulcers in the old ‘‘ burnt out ’’ cases and discharge 
them to make more room for the early and infectious cases awaiting 
maintenance. 


148. Individual case cards are being kept and a beginning has 
been made in carrying out examinations for concomitant infections, 
with the help of the Research Institute. 


149. One leper has been trained as a dresser ; he assists with the 
injections, the taking of specimens, and keeping the Settlement 
registers. As a result it is now possible to give more attention to 
each individual case than formerly, and it is possible to give special 
treatment in any case that is found to have some other concomitant 
infection. These factors are helping to make the work more 
effective, and are lessening the period that cases will have to spend 
in the Settlement. 


150. The various trades of weaving, carpentry, shoe-making, 
wood-carving, and pottery are being carried on, All the furniture 
for the dressing room, injection room, and clinical room was made 
by the Settlement carpenters, who have also carried out all the 
necessary joinery repairs during the year. The annual white- 
washing and road repairs have been carried out by the inmates, who 
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have also cleared for themselves a football pitch which is in great 
demand. A drainage system is now being made by the inmates 
to prevent the flooding of the compounds after tornadoes, and the 
subsequent nuisance which was rather troublesome. 


151. In the Southern Section of the Mandated Territory, owing 
to the Ho Settlement, cases are now coming forward for treatment 
in the earlier stages of the disease and are prepared to stay a con- 
siderable period in order to get rid of the disease or ameliorate their 
condition, the work becoming well established. In the Kete 
Krachi and Yendi Districts conditions are more primitive and leprosy 
work is @ more difficult problem. 


152. Some of the main difficulties which are met with in leprosy 
work are :— 
(a) The type of leprosy ; 
(b) The apathy of the people ; 
(c) The slow progress of treatment ; 
(d) Paucity of Medical Officers. 


(a) The anaesthetic type of leprosy appears to be the 
predominant type throughout the Southern Section. Nodular 
leprosy, which is so repulsive, is less common. (The ‘‘ A’’ type 
case is more common than the ‘‘ B’’ type case, according to 
classification.) From figures to hand, the percentage of anaesthetic 
cases varies in different parts of Togoland and the Gold Coast Colony 
from between 81 per cent. to 66 per cent. of the total number of 
cases seen. This experience is similar to experience in Southern 
Nigeria, the Congo, and South Africa, and is undoubtedly a 
stumbling block in carrying out leprosy work as it has been argued 
that this type of leprosy is not a virulent type. It has existed 
from time immemorial, and only a small percentage of those 
infected develop the disfiguration and deformities seen in the later 
stages of the disease. 


(b) Lepers in many parts of the country, especially in the 
Northern Section, are well tolerated by their fellows, eating and 
drinking out of the same utensils as healthy persons, sleeping in 
the same room, and even in the same bed. In some places more 
precautions are taken after the death of a leper to avoid the disease 
than were ever thought of during his lifetime. The natives can 
usually recognize leprosy even in its early stages and appreciate 
its infective nature. Most of them dread the disease, and few lepers 
would admit that their parents have been lepers, though in many 
cases it is undoubtedly a fact. In many parts of the country there 
are various native customs the object of which is to segregate the 
leper or cast him out, but on close investigation little notice appears 
to be taken of these customs in most parts of the country, and 
nothing appears to be done to arrest the spread of the disease. In 
certain districts near the coast, the fear of leprosy is greater, and 
the leper is sometimes segregated on an isolated area of farmland. 


\ 
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(c) The treatment of leprosy is not so spectacular as the treat- 
ment of yaws, where immediate and visible results are often 
observed. Often cases are disheartened by their slow progress and 
discontinue treatment. 

(d) Medical Officers are few and far between, distances to treat- 
ment centres are often great and may perhaps be in a district where 
both language and people are foreign to the patient, so that, unless 
accommodation can be provided close to the treatment centre and 
maintenance of some sort provided, the patient is unable to prolong 
his stay sufficiently to have the necessary treatment. 


153. There is no doubt that these difficulties are gradually being 
overcome by out-patient clinics, settlements, and propaganda. 
The value of treatment is being slowly realized and efforts are being 
made to find accommodation for cases that are prepared to stay. 


YENDI SETTLEMENT. 


154. This Settlement was maintained in good order throughout 
the year. The average number of residents during the year was 15. 
At the end of 1931 there were 19 inmates, of whom four were early 
cases who may possibly be rendered symptom-free. Three were so 
badly crippled that they are unlikely ever to be capable of supporting 
themselves, whilst 12 have limited paralysis not sufficient to render 
them incapable of earning their own living. 

155. The standard treatment is by alepol injection, good food, 
cheerful occupation, and the energetic treatment of co-existing 
diseases. The result of the treatment of the patients remaining 
at the end of the year may be summarized as follows :— 

Under treatment less than three months 
Under treatment Improved 

Under treatment Stationary 

Under treatment Worse 


Total 


=) Boao 
lo] 


It was hoped to erect a larger settlement on the boundary of the 
Dagomba and Gonja Divisions, but owing to lack of funds this 
project had to be abandoned. 

Sanitation and Hygiene. 

156. The last Health Branch Officer to be regularly stationed in 
the Territory had to be transferred towards the end of 1930. On 
his departure, the Medical Officer, Ho, acted as Medical Officer of 
Health in addition to his clinical duties. 

157. The sanitation of Kete Krachi was undertaken by the 
Dispenser-in-Charge at that place. 

158. The Medical Officer, Yendi, officiated as Acting Medical 
Officer of Health of the Eastern Dagomba area throughout the 
period. 
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159. The remainder of the Health Branch Staff was constituted 
as follows :— 


One Travelling Sanitary Inspector. 

One Travelling Village Overseer. 

One Travelling Vaccinator. 

Eight Headmen, and some 66 sanitary labourers. 


160. The Medical Officer in charge of the travelling dispensary 
operating in the northern area of the Ho District, in addition to his 
curative duties, took an active part in the general village sanitation 
campaign. 


161. As in the past, village sanitation continued to be one of the 
most important lines of advance, particularly in the Ho and Kpandu 
areas. This campaign consisted chiefly in the routine cleaning-up 
of villages and small towns, and the substitution of orderly well-laid- 
out streets for the pre-existing insanitury jumble of houses and com- 
pounds. There is evidence that such work is appealing to the people 
themselves, and that a sense of ‘‘ house-pride’’ and ‘* town- 
pride ’’ is coming into existence. Both chiefs and people show a 
more ready response to propaganda which has as its object a higher 
standard of sanitation both in the home and in general village life. 
The new compound-houses, demarcated on the new lay-outs for the 
people, show a great advance both in hygienic principles and in 
construction. The people are also encouraged in every way to 
beautify the streets of their villages by the judicious planting of 
shade-trees. These trees are supplied from the Government 
nursery at Kpandu. 


162. In the larger villages and small towns, incinerators are 
built for the destruction of combustible refuse. Indestructible 
refuse, such as tins and bottles, are packed into depressions in the 
ground and covered with a thick layer of tightly rammed earth. 
This method is also largely used for the reclaiming of low-lying 
swamp-land. In the smaller villages, areas are marked out for the 
dumping of house refuse. Accumulations of such are burned at 
regular periods, and the incombustible matter is disposed of by 
burial. 


163. Every effort is being made to bring about the provision in 
every village, of any size, of a sufficient number of well-sited 
sanitary pit-latrines. The provision of roofing material in the form 
of corrugated iron has done much to popularize such latrine accom- 
modation. Much still requires to be done, but the want has been 
established in the native mind and progress in the past augurs well 
for the future. 


164. Chiefs and the people are regularly advised as to the 
necesssity of keeping a proper clearing round their village. Bush- 
overgrowth on the outskirts of any village represents a far too 
tempting repository for household filth of all kinds, the snake 
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menace is increased, and the presence of biting flies, including 
tse-tse, is greatly intensified. 

165. Nothing is more depressing than an overgrown village in the 
rainy season. The people are now beginning to appreciate this. 

166. Active anti-malarial measures are in progress in the larger 
centres such as Ho, Kpandu, Kete Krachi, and Yendi. Such 
measures aré being extended to include the larger surrounding 
villages. No opportunity is lost in bringing home to the people and 
the chiefs the importance of such precautions, especially as to their 
relationship to infant and child well-being. 

167. Generally speaking, the African of the Mandated Territory 
is clean with regard to his actual house and compound. The 
streets of the village are often quite clean; to find the worst of the 
filth one has to explore the environs of the village. The Northern 
Section is, naturally, less advanced in this respect than the area 
nearer the coast, but many of the chiefs begin to express interest in 
sanitary improvements. 

168. Kete Krachi.—The sanitation of Kete Krachi is super- 
intended by the Senior African Nurse, who controls the sanitary 
gang. In the event of the outbreak of an infectious disease, or on 
the occurrence of suspicious or suspected cases, Kete Krachi can 
readily be reached by the Medical Officer, Salaga. The town is 
supplied with a sufficient number of field-type incinerators, and 
there is an adequate number of pit-latrines for the needs of popula- 
tion. The drinking-supply is obtained from an excellent well, and 
several shallow wells provide the water necessary for ablution and 
washing purposes. 

169. Eastern Dagomba.—This area still leaves much to be 
desired. Some of the more important villages on the main roads 
are, however, showing signs of progress. Conditions in Yendi 
itself are satisfactory and progress has been made in conservancy, 
scavenging, and in the clearing of bush. 

170. Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi.—This area is the most 
primitive and the least developed. General education in matters 
sanitary and propaganda work have still a long way to go before 
their results can show themselves in definite improvement. The 
people themselves are not unclean in their houses and the 
immediate surroundings, but the age-old habit of stabling domestic 
animals in the near vicinity of living quarters does not help 
matters. Progress in this area must, of a necessity, be slow, and 
is intimately bound up with the advance of education in its broadest 
terms. 

171. All officers of the Health Branch during their tours of in- 
spection carefully study local conditions, and lose no opportunity 
in pointing out to the chiefs and people where their native methods 
are wrong and, more important still, how such methods can be 
bettered at the cost of a little labour and organization. 
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Child Welfare, Maternity, and Infant Welfare. 
172. During the year, an effort was made to obtain figures bear- 
ing on infant and child mortality by questioning a number of 
women in the various Districts. The results are as follows :— 














4 F Died Died 

Barren |Children| Still Born 
Area, Women. = before | before 
women. | born. born. alive. walking. erty. 
Yendi... ...| 100 3 | 460 | 31 | 438 65 | 130 
Krachi ae 100 5 542 24 518 73 114 
Ho-Kpandu ... 700 62 3,262 552 2,710 550 384 
Totals ... 900 70 4,273 607 3,666 688 628 
Average per 1 TT™% 4-7 0-67 4:07 0-76 0-69 

woman, 


























These figures yield an infantile mortality figure of 187.6. This 
result must not be taken for a ‘‘ standard rate ’’, for the above 
figures do not refer to any definite time period, the ‘‘ number of 
deaths before walking ’’ being taken, arbitrarily, as deaths under 
one year. Moreover, the women yielding these figures were all 
women over the child-bearing period of life, from which barren 
women were not excluded. 


173. The Roman Catholic Sisters at Kpandu continue their good 
work among the women and children with the help of the Medical 
Officer, Ho, who pays regular visits to Kpandu, aids their work 
with advice, and deals with some of the more difficult cases. The 
most important part of the Sisters’ work is chiefly in connexion 
with the expectant and the nursing mother. The value of such 
work is reflected in the number of cases attending for advice and 
treatment. In 1931 no less than 11,095 attendances were dealt 
with at this centre up to the end of the first six months of the year. 
Numerous visits were paid by the Sisters to the villages in the 
District. 

Infectious Diseases. 


174. No very serious outbreak of infectious disease occurred in 
the Mandated Territory during 1931. The yellow fever outbreak 
in the Western Dagomba and Eastern Gonja Districts of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast did not spread east into the 
Eastern Dagomba area of the Mandated Territory. 

175. A woman who died in Salaga in Eastern Gonja in November, 
1931, was supposed to have travelled, during the period of incuba- 
tion of the disease, from Yendi, but this fact was never substan- 
tiated. In October, 1931, two suspected cases of yellow fever died 
in Kete Krachi. The Medical Officer, Yendi, proceeded to Kete 
Krachi, and the provisional diagnosis was not upheld. 
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176. An outbreak of smallpox broke out in the District of Eastern 
Dagomba towards the end of January, 1931, sporadic cases occur- 
ring over a period of approximately six months. The area finally 
was declared free from infection on 15th August, 1931. During 
this period 168 cases with 45 deaths were returned. In addition, 
some six hundred recovered mild cases were discovered in the 
Zabzugu area. 


177. The epidemic first broke out at Patanga, north of Sung, on 
the Tamale-Yendi trade-route. 


178. During the year, 34,298 vaccinations were performed by the 
Government Vaccinator and Medical Officers. 


Vital Statistics. 


179. The Ordinance for the Compulsory Registration of Births 
and Deaths was applied to the town of Ho on Ist April, 1930. 
During 1931, 82 births and 76 deaths were registered. It will be 
several years before such returns are of much value, and the 
figures quoted above cannot be considered as reliable. A start, 
however, has been made, and results should grow in accuracy 
yearly. 


XX.—LAND TENURE. 


180. Very little can be added to what has already appeared in 
previous Reports concerning the system of land tenure in vogue in 
the Territory; but the more the question is studied from the eth- 
nological view-point the greater becomes the resemblance between 
the conception of land, land tenure, and land values held by the 
people in the north to that held by those in the south. Briefly the 
system can be described as one based entirely on their religion, 
which is a mixture of sky-worship, earth-worship, and worship of 
ancestors. It is frequently overlooked that, except for inhabitants 
in the Dagomba-Mamprussi areas, the people of the western por- 
tion of the Territory are still in a semi-nomadic state, out of 
which they are being hustled into a position in their country’s 
political economy not dissimilar to that held by the peasant-pro- 
prietors of Europe, with the result that one finds, side by side, 
changes in town-sites, shifting-cultivation for food-crops, and per- 
manent cultivation for export products. 


181. As a logical corollary one has, side by side, the conception 
of land as collectively shared, the user of portions of which pertains 
to the family, and complete individual ownership. This definite 
ownership by the individual recurs again in the more permanent 
town-sites, and, however collective may be the conception of the 
ownership of land on which the town-site stands, there is no doubt 
whatever about the individual proprietorship of the site on which the 
cement- and iron-roofed houses stand. 
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182. A development of the native ideology respecting land tenure 
has necessarily accompanied this process of change, especially in 
the south of the Mandated Territory where European influences 
are more prevalent. Thus, mortgages, leases, and sales have been 
introduced into a country where previously they were unknown. 


XXI.— FORESTRY. 


183. A full account of the forest conditions and the reasons for 
forest protection, together with recommendations for the constitu- 
tion of forest reserves in certain areas in Togoland under British 
Mandate have been given in previous Reports. Special reference 
may be made to Appendix F of the Report for 1926, which con- 
tains a general description of the areas required to be reserved in the 
Southern Section of the Territory. Four proposals were put forward, 
viz., the Togo Plateau Forest Reserve, the Odomi River Forest 
Reserve, the Kabo River Forest Reserve and the Menu-Wawa 
Forest Reserve. A map at the end of the Report for 1930 indicates 
the location of each. Their constitution is provided for by the 
(Gold Coast) Forests Ordinance, which fully preserves the main- 
tenance of the native ownership of the land on which the reserves 
are established. 


184. These reserves are situated in the main cacao-growing areas 
and are designed to protect tracts of agricultural land from the 
desiccating effects of the dry harmattan winds and to maintain a 
perennial flow of water in the main rivers. Though comparatively 
sparsely inhabited, large tracts of land have been deforested over a 
long course of years ; a short rotation system of cultivation, aided by 
annual fires, has reduced this portion of the primeval forest belt 
to grass country interspersed with islands of secondary growth 
containing occasional patches of the remains of the original forest. 
This area stands out as an example of persistently checked floristic 
succession resulting in the degeneration of the forest and the con- 
sequent deterioration of the soil. 


185. The Odomi River Forest Reserve, situated between parallels 
7° and 7° 30’ N., with the 0° 30’ E. parallel running through the 
centre of it, is a narrow belt of forest immediately south of Jasekan. 
Settlement under the Forests Ordinance was effected during the 
year and it was constituted a forest reserve under Order No. 8 of 
1931, gazetted on 30th May, 1931. This Order is reproduced as 
Appendix X to this Report. The area of the original proposal was 
18 square miles but as the areas over which extensive farming rights 
had already been established were excluded during demarcation, and 
further exclusions were made during the settlement, the net area, 
as constituted, is reduced to 6} square miles. This contains approxi- 
mately 170 acres over which farming rights have been admitted, so 
that the effective area of forest is approximately six square miles. 
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The land in this reserve is owned by three headchiefs, two of whom 
are represented by one village each and one by three villages, and 
there are eight private owners. All admitted rights are contained 
in the Order referred to above and are exercised under free permit. 
No forest offences of a serious nature have been reported from this 
reserve. 


186. The Togo Plateau Forest Reserve is situated immediately 
to the west of the Odomi River Forest Reserve. It comprises a bill 
mass which is the source of several streams of local importance. 
Settlement under the Forests Ordinance was effected during the year 
and it was constituted a forest reserve under Order No. 6 of 1931, 
gazetted on 12th December, 1931. This Order is reproduced as 
Appendix X (a) to this Report. The total area is approximately 
54 square miles, which includes approximately six square miles of 
admitted existing and permitted farms, reducing the area of effective 
forest land to 48 square miles. The land in this reserve is owned 
by six headchiefs and 23 groups of private persons. All admitted 
rights are contained in the Order referred to above and are exercised 
under free permit. Some 600 claims were received, investigated, 
and settled ; the claimants comprised non-natives as well as natives 
of the Mandated Territory. Four persons were prosecuted and con- 
victed for making unauthorized clearings in the reserve after it was 
so constituted. 


187. The proposed Kabo River Forest Reserve is in two parts 
and is situated to the north of Worawora. Protection against 
further clearings for cultivation is afforded by the Forests Ordinance. 
The Oprana Section is demarcated as selected and comprises an area 
of about 40 square miles. In the Tempere Section the selected 
area was about 40 square miles, but exclusions during demarcation 
of all farming areas and alienation claims has reduced this to 21 
square miles, all of which is effective forest land. Settlement pro- 
ceedings in both Sections have been adjourned sine die pending 
the settlement of land disputes. 


188. The proposed Menu-\Wawa Forest Reserve has an area of 
approximately 70 square miles. This reserve was intended mainly 
for the protection of existing farms in its vicinity. It has recently 
become apparent that not only is the reserve itself honey-combed 
with newly-made clearings but that practically the whole of the land 
in it is alleged to have been alienated within very recent years. 
Partly on this account and partly on account of the bitter opposition 
to the proposal by the Paramount Chief who, as trustee of the land, 
while admitting the disastrous results of excessive deforestation, is 
quite willing to permit further deforestation for the transitory 
advantages gained from the purchase money, the proposal has 
remained in abeyance. An alternative proposal has been put for- 
ward, but it is not possible at present, with the depleted forest staff, 
to continue with it. 
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189. At Yendi there is a plantation of 40 acres of mahogany trees, 
and there are small plantations of teak trees at Yendi, Krachi, and 
Ho, and at the entrances to many of the villages in the northern 
area. These plantations are all outside the area covered by the 
general forest policy of the Government; during the year it has not 
been found possible for a Forest Officer to make the requisite special 
journeys for the purpose of inspecting these plantations. 


XXII.— AGRICULTURE. 


190. As in former years, the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Territory have centred on Kpeve Investigational 
Station in the Southern Section, and on the Agricultural Station 
at Yendi in the Northern zone. 


191. At Kpeve, with the completion of the programme of opening 
and general development, work has followed along the lines 
indicated in previous Reports, and steady progress has been made 
with the extension of the work of the station to the surrounding 
districts. The response of the people to the efforts of the Depart- 
ment has been demonstrated in a variety of ways and not the least 
pleasing feature has been the voluntary selection of village or 
group representatives who come to stay at Kpeve in order to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of the methods employed in connexion with 
cropping and of new varieties still under preliminary trial. 


192. Cacao manurial and cultivation trials were continued and 
data collected regarding the performance of areas and individual 
trees receiving special treatment. The investigation into the pro- 
duction of fruit by the cacao tree, involving daily records of 
flowering, flower-shedding, fruit-setting, fruit-development, and 
loss, affords information which, together with data of environmental 
conditions, may be expected to assist materially with the problem 
of securing higher yields. Areas in which the progeny of trees of 
outstanding merit were established have made satisfactory progress, 
and the selection from parent trees of known performance has been 
continued. Special fermentation of cacao beans has been carried 
out in conjunction with all trials as well as with the investigation 
into the problems of storage. 


193. In addition to station trials, observation work in cacao that 
is peasant-owned enables close contact to be made with local pro- 
ducers and their field problems, in addition to furnishing data that 
forms a valuable standard for comparison with station records. 


194. The extension of the Co-operative Societies Ordinance to 
the Territory is a matter affording cacao producers considerable 
satisfaction, as the societies will facilitate the disposal of cacao on 
terms much more advantageous to the grower than when produce is 
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sold to middlemen and is subject to their charges and other costs 
incidental to the general method of sale. So far, development in 
this direction has been principally limited to those regions border- 
ing main motor routes, and the question of extension towards more 
remote areas will be the subject of special investigation in the near 
future. 


195. The block of limes put down during the previous years as a 
preliminary to the examination of the suitability of the district for 
citrus has done well. Commercially desirable types of citrus 
budded on to sour orange stocks have been transferred to the field, 
and considerable development of this work is contemplated during 
the next rains. 


196. The standard of Hydnocarpus Anthelminthica (a source of 
chaulmugra oil for the treatment of leprosy) has progressed satis- 
factorily, and an area of Hydnocarpus Wightiana, also a source of 
this medicinal oil, will be established at an early date. 


197. Work in connexion with the production of the type of cotton 
best suited to the area has continued and plots carrying the progeny 
of the selections of past years have been maintained. All such 
etands are the subject of rigorous selections, and plants possessing 
desirable characteristics are selfed in order to furnish material for 
progeny plots for future work. 


198. Considerable areas have been under carefully planned trials 
with the two varieties to which reference has been made in previous 
Reports—sonko, a cotton long established in Togoland, and ishan, 
a type introduced from Nigeria. Although not possessing the high 
yielding-capacity and lint length of the introduced ishan, sonko is 
an established cotton of distinct merit and it is deemed desirable 
to embody the type in all trials and selection work until definite 
data is available regarding the performance of ishan under local 
conditions. 


199. During the year, ten half-acre seed farms under special ishan 
cotton were established in the principal cotton-growing areas of the 
Territory. These areas are selected, prepared, sown as pure 
stands, and maintained by local people working in collaboration 
with officers of the Department. The manner in which the farms 
have been kept and the care which has been expended upon them 
have made evident the desire of the people for progress in the 
development of cotton production. In most cases, the growth and 
general behaviour of the ishan type under these external conditions 
compares very favourably with that under the more controlled 
conditions of the parent station. Harvesting, however, is still in 
progress and it is not yet possible, therefore, to compare their crop- 
ping performance with the yields recorded from similar areas at 
Kpeve. It is the intention of the Department of Agriculture to 
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purchase the crop derived from these special areas in order to pro- 
vide supplies of seed for distribution next season. Yield data from 
these areas will afford valuable information of the performance of 
the ishan type when grown through the Territory under conditions 
differing in various ways from those obtaining at Kpeve. 


200. With the development of these seed farms, a very real desire 
has been evinced by those dwelling in the cotton-producing areas 
for guidance and assistance in the development of cotton production. 
The people are well aware of the disadvantages associated with 
attempting to market the small quantities of non-uniform produce 
resulting from individual effort, and appreciate to the full the need 
for organized production, preparation, and sale. To meet these, 
producers are banding together to form a series of units under the 
Co-operative Societies Ordinance, each group having a representa- 
tive on a central operative board whose function will be to handle, 
grade, store, and market the product. Compliance with inflexible 
rules regarding the use of approved seed and regulations governing 
farm practice, methods for combating incursions of pests or disease, 
and the institution of a close season, are among the conditions of 
membership. 


201. Considerable progress has been made with the introduction 
of new strains and the selection of improved types of foodstuffs, a 
branch of work that has become increasingly important in view of 
the movement of raw and prepared foods from the Territory. 
Strains of root and grain crops and pulses of satisfactory perform- 
ance and productivity have been subjected to further trial and 
selection, and those of outstanding merit are already in course of 
examination in various localities throughout the district. 


202. In the Northern Section, agricultural activity centres upon 
Yendi which hitherto has been administered from the major in- 
vestigational station at Tamale. It is probable that, in future, 
the work undertaken at Yendi will be in the hands of the Native 
Administration advised and guided by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


203. The principal investigations in progress relate to the de- 
velopment of trees having definite value as timber, and to the 
response and performance of shea butter when subjected to various 
cultural treatments. 


204. On the Shea Reserve the operations carried out include clean 
weeding, forking, the application of pen manures and mulching 
material, and the digging of green manures. The crops harvested 
from the reserve during the season are among the best on record, 
whilst only poor crops were obtained in neighbouring districts, but 
it is as vet too early to draw definite conclusions regarding the 
effects of the various cultural treatments carnied out. 
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205. A return of the agricultural produce grown in the Territory 
and imported into the Colony is kept at the Senchi Ferry, across the 
Volta River. The figures for the past three years are as follows :— 





1929. 1930. 1931. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Beans 18-00 24-06 4-00 
Cacao 594-00 710-49 1,160-00 
Capsicum soe 1-50 3-43 11-00 
Cassava we ee _ _— 3-00 
Cocoyams ... ote 67:00 23-11 23-00 
Coffee aN eee 6-50 1:70 2-00 
Corn ... ni 34-00 58-27 106-00 
Garri aes 75-00 126-36 194-00 
Groundnuts ... ae 75-00 100-63 11-00 
Kokonte (dried cassava) 50-00 351-29 90-00 
Onions ae OSs 1-00 0-46 0-10 
Oranges 12-50 0-79 0-20 
Palm kernels 5-50 12-45 39-00 
Palm oil... tee 52-00 75°01 60-00 
Plantains a 6-00 2-01 1-00 
Tiger nuts ... ae 11-50 1:58 3-00 
Water yams ate 5-00 0-78 6-00 
Yams en ax 786-50 292-40 184-00 

Totals ... Pot 1,801-00 1,784 -82 1,897-30 





206. The increase of 112.48 tons is due to the abnormal transport 
of cacao due to the hold-up in 1930. That product shows an 
increase of 449.51 tons so that the total of all other produce would 
give a decrease in the total of exports from the Territory. 


207. An interesting feature is the increase in capsicum. This 
plant is particularly cultivated in the Krachi District and the 
opening of the motor road should assure a further increase in that 
valuable product. At present the local markets only are supplied 
in spite of a Liverpool rate of 45s. per cwt. 


» 208. The above returns, however, do not show the true value 
of the export of agricultural produce from the Territory. The total 
tonnage as shown by the Customs returns and the statistics 
collected at Senchi amounts to some 8.939 tons, and this must 
be supplemented by a very considerable amount of produce exported 
from the north over the Krachi ferries and by canoes down the 
River Volta. No record is at present kept of this traffic, nor is 
there any Customs control on the frontier north of the Krachi 
District. This latter would at present show a very small export 
trade but with the approach of railhead from Lome at a com- 
paratively short distance from the frontier, it is to be hoped that 
an impetus will be given to farmers to grow produce for export. 


209. The value of the trade in foodstuffs cannot be ascertained 
with any degree of accuracy. There has been a considerable drop 
in the cost of living reflected principally in agricultural produce, 
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but peasant farmers are notoriously keen to pick up earnings 
wherever they can, and the sale of food-crops provides them an 
opportunity to make such small but certain profits. 


210. The Krachi District in particular is most favourable to yam 
production and is considered to grow a variety especially appreciated 
by outsiders. Careful statistics taken in country and soil similar 
to that of Krachi show am average yield of approximately 4 tons 
per acre. The tubers vary in size, but in the Krachi District 
they average 5 lb. or 1,792 to the acre. These fetch at the 
road-side 2d. each, showing a return of £14 18s. 8d. The cost of 
production has been estimated at 104 man-days per acre, or, if 
labour is valued at 1s. per diem, £5 4s., leaving a net profit of 
£9 14s. 8d. 


211. The limits of the economic zone of production of yams in 
the Territory can only be estimated in its relationship to the market 
for which it caters, but even as far north as Bimbilla the coastal 
towns still provide an economic market. 


212. The other principal foodstuffs exported are cassava with garri 
and kokante as its products. (Note.—Garri is the coarsely ground 
tubers of dried cassava used for cooking purposes, thickening of 
soup, etc.; kokonte is the peeled split tuber, sun dried and ready 
for conversion into garri.) 


213. The yield of cassava per acre varies considerably year by 
year, but it can conservatively be placed at 8 tons per acre and 
can be valued at about 40s. the ton at Krachi, or an average yield 
of £16. No statistics are available as to the number of man-days 
required in the cultivation of the product. 


214. Maize has been carefully studied and statistics show that 
an acre yields on an average 636 lb., of a market value of £1 14s. Id. 
An acre requires 41 man-days, which, if valued at 1s. per diem, 
shows a loss, but as the labour is unpaid since cultivation is by 
the owner of the field there is a return of 10d. per diem for each 
day’s work, not comparable with the 36.2d. returned from yam 
growing. The local market value of the maize given above is the 
equivalent of £6 a ton. 


215. Cocoyams in the market are valued at 49s. per ton, and, 
although the actual yield per acre is unknown in this country, trials 
elsewhere show that a yield of 4 tons may be expected per acre, 
a return of £9 16s. per acre, which leaves the farmer from £2 per 
acre upwards in ratio to the distance from the markets. No 
estimate has been made yet in the Mandated Territory of the 
number of man-days this crop requires for its cultivation. Usually 
grown in the young cacao plantations, this plant is rapidly becoming 
one of the principal foodstuffs used by the people of the Southern 
Section, but outside the forest zone it is apparently not capable 
of being grown. 
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216. Groundnuts may in time prove am article of export of con- 
siderable value from the Northern Section, where the large 
population will probably avail themselves of the railway in course 
of construction in the French Mandated Territory. At present 
their value in the neighbourhood of Krachi is, for unshelled nuts, 
approximately £8 per ton, and a yield of 550 lb. an acre requiring 
79 man-days is the average harvest. The return on this basis is 
the lowest for which statistics are available and works out at 
£1 18s. 10d. per acre or a monetary return of 5s. 9d. per man-day. 
The decrease in price per ton which an export trade would seem to 
require would make the return per man-day considerably smaller. 
But it must always be remembered that the production of food- 
stuffs is not only by peasant-proprietors but also by the system of 
mixed farming which prohibits any true costings being obtained. 

The above analysis of food-crops and their yields shows, however, 
that the peasant-farmer, who makes up the major portion of the 
population of the Territory, has before him a good market for his 
produce and no small opportunity to attain a certain advanced 
degree of affluence. 

217. Mention has been made of the introduction of the system 
of co-operative societies. The idea behind that movement is 
eminently one which obtains in the African mind, but has mot 
hitherto been applied to matters in which the money interest 
occurs. Co-operation in village labour and co-operation among 
members of the family on almost every occasion are the usual 
attributes of the African, and it should prove an easy matter to 
adapt the prevailing system to that of co-operation as understood 
in co-operative societies. Propaganda to this end has been incessant 
and there is no doubt that the idea of forming societies has become 
one of the commonest topics of conversation amongst the villagers. 
This applies not only to cacao production but to other agricultural 
products. 


218. For instance, in a scheme for the development of cotton 
cultivation in the Territory, the Governor, in his speech to the 
Legislative Council delivered on Ist March, announced that Govern- 
ment has approved the proposal for the erection of a cotton 
ginnery costing £500 on a co-operative basis at Ve-Deme. The 
scheme was that by the end of 1931, or thereabouts, the farmers 
in this area were to subscribe £100 in 1s. shares, and, if the yields 
and the prospective prices justified the continuance of the scheme, 
a loan of £400 repayable in five years and bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. was to be made by Government. The security for this loan 
will be the joint personal bonds of all the members, and the efficient 
use of the loan would be guaranteed by entrusting the management 
of the ginnery and the book-keeping of the society to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

219. Owing to the political situation in the Territory, it will 
probably be found necessary to modify the scheme. The Kpandu 
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farmers refuse to participate unless a ginnery is established within 
their area; the redeeming feature of this proposal, however, is 
that they have guaranteed to raise the full amount, £500, required 
for this second ginnery amongst themselves. 


Thus, if yields and prospective prices justify the development of 
the scheme, two ginneries will be erected in the Mandated Ter- 
ritory, one financed by a loan from Government and the other 
co-operatively by the cotton-growers themselves. 


220. The political situation referred to is the mutual jealousy 
between divisions as to where the ginnery should be, a jealousy 
which the amalgamation of states will to a certain extent mitigate. 


221. Some interesting data are now available as regards the 
yields of shea-nuts. In 1922, two blocks of 10 acres each were 
taken for observation purposes. These areas are situated at Yendi 
astride the main Yendi-Krachi road aud are split up into plots of 
varying sizes so that it can be ascertained how the trees, which 
are of wild growth, respond to different treafment, an experi- 
ment which will be of inestimable worth when this industry is 
developed. 


222. A table showing the yields per tree and the treatment of 
each plot is as under :— 


Plot. Mean yields in lb., dry kernels, per fruiting tree. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 
A. Clean weeded control... eee 68 “51 1-78 
B. Forked deeply... on nee +94 +34 “17 
C. Interplanted pigeon pea... ... 1-10 127 1-08 
D. oe Bengal bean ois 1-30 +85 1-61 
E. Forked deeply... wee ee +95 22 98 
8. Pen manure Oe a3 aoe +85 +26 “74 
Y. Burnt in dry season... one “57 +26 “91 
Z. Heavily mulched wag _ +78 +98 1-02 
F. Farmed ... ise nee +. not taken 21 1-62 


223. The shea-nut and shea-butter industry is dependent on 
cheapness of transport more than on any other factor, and 
would probably, since it is a wild fruit and hitherto uncultivated, 
require motor rather than rail development, since the former can 
. come into direct contact with the areas of maximum production. 
Experiments in cheap transport are therefore being carried out by 
the Government. The Governor in his annual address to the 
Legislative Council in mentioning this stated as follows :— 


‘The rapid development of motor transport in this country 
is exemplified in the purchase and use by the Transport 
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Department of a compression-ignition-engined tractor, capable 
of hauling a train of trailers carrying a pay load of 12-13 tons, 
which gives approximately twice the mileage per gallon of 
the petrol-engined tractor which it replaces and uses fuel oil 
costing at Accra 63d. per gallon. This represents a reduc- 
tion of fuel costs to one-eighth of the cost of petrol, neglecting 
altogether the import duty of 10d. per gallon on petrol. I am 
advised that this is the first compression-ignition-engined indus- 
trial tractor to be imported into any West Afrcan Colony, if 
indeed it is not the first to be imported into the continent of 
Africa. Up to the present it has given excellent service and 
the Department will shortly be operating on the North Road a 
lorry and trailer for 5-ton loads fitted with an exactly similar 
engine.” 


224. The swarms of locusts which invaded the Territory in 1929 
had continued to move about the Territory in 1930. Towards the 
end of that year a late invasion took place in both the Northern 
and Southern Sections of the Territory, but the visitation seemed 
to be nearing its end. Numerous small swarms were observed 
circling the Kpando, Ve, and Hohoe areas in February, 1931, 
consisting of insects of mixed ages, the majority having become 
adult during the preceding three weeks. Independent breeding 
must have taken place somewhere in the vicinity in November and 
December. This did not take place in any cultivated area and 
probably occurred on the Afram plains in the Gold Coast. It is 
more than likely that independent breeding took place on a much 
larger scale than was apparent. In addition to the Afram plains, 
independent breeding may have also occurred in the swamp areas 
along the River Volta between Akuse and Adidome without having 
been recorded. 


225. In Southern Togoland, the first heavy rains following the 
dry season occurred about mid-February. Subsequently, all swarms 
tended to move north and a number were reported as passing in a 
north-easterly direction into French Togoland, the transitional 
forest areas being completely deserted by the end of February. 


Breeding in 1931 was very late and it is hoped that the last of 
this visitation is at hand. It is noteworthy that in the only 
previous invasion of which any records were kept the duration 
period was three years, and from general indications this seems 
to be likely to be the length of the present onslaught. The 
damage done to the crops in 1931 has not been estimated as it was 
insufficient to warrant the expenditure which would have been 
required to ascertain it. 


226. The meteorological returns are to be found in Appendix 
XL 
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XXUI.—VETERINARY. 


927. The Administrative staff concerned with animal health in 
the Territory consisted of one Veterinary Assistant stationed at 
Pusiga and a second at Yendi. In the Kusasi and South Mam- 
prussi area there were four cattle patrols, whilst in the Eastern 
Dagomba District there were six. Visits at frequent intervals 
were made by Veterinary Officers, regular inspections being neces- 
sary in particular in the northernmost area. It was, however, 
impossible owing to retrenchment of staff to post a whole-time 
official of the rank of Veterinary Officer in the Territory. 


228. The statistics of cattle entering the Territory through the 
quarantine stations at Pusiga and Kudani were as follows :— 


Pusiqa. Kudani. — Total. 


Cattle Lae a0 op LB ABE 32,118 18,249 
Sheep a a8 .. 10,854 2,404 18,258 
Goats ee be .. 2,627 _ 2.627 
Horses a se not 260... 338 298 


229. As mentioned in the Report for 1930, the locally-owned 
cattle in the Kusasi area were immunized against rinderpest, and 
during the year under review two immunization camps were estab- 
lished in the Eastern Dagomba District. It is hoped that during 
the year 1932-33 the cattle in this latter area will also be immunized. 


230. The Principal Veterinary Officer gives it as his opinion that, 
although rinderpest was not present in the Territory during 1931, 
it will be several years before the country recovers from the 
disastrous outbreak of 1928. It is hoped that with the new 
Veterinary Serum Laboratory at work (at Pong Tamale in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast), which will be in 1932, 
sufficient seruin will be produced to ensure the safety of the cattle 
population. It has been decided that the principal work of the 
laboratory shall be the production of anti-rinderpest serum and 
vaccine and other prophylactics to combat existing epizootics as 
they occur. One of the Gold Coast Veterinary Officers has under- 
gone a course at the Nigerian Veterinary Laboratory at Vom for 
instruction in this specialized technique; he was accompanied by 
one of the most promising Africans employed as Veterinary 
Assistant by the Department in order that he might learn the work 
of a Laboratory Assistant. They will commence the manufacture 
of properly standardized laboratory anti-rinderpest serum, which it 
is essential to have as the basis for prophylactic immunization 
against cattle plague, with serum manufactured in the field as a 
useful subsidiary. The Mandated Territory will, of course, have 
the full benefit of this treatment. 
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231. The Principal Veterinary Officer predicts that the day is not 
far distant when the cattle-bearing area of the Territory will be 
free of cattle-plague. It is proposed that model herds will be 
instituted at the headquarters of the principal chiefs to whom 
improved bulls will be issued for their use and for that of the herds 
belonging to the people. 


232. It has always been the policy of the Government that free 
issues should be made of good-class pigs and poultry to the people, 
provided they show some tendency towards taking proper care of 
them. It is not yet possible to gauge the benefits of these issues, 
but there is no doubt that not only are the gifts appreciated but also 
greater interest in animal husbandry has resulted and is fostered. 
During 1931 the following free issues were made :— 


Pigs ae wes ast bss ge ca .. 20 
Poultry ts¢ BA ace ae res ahs .. 50 


XXIV.—MINES. 


233. There are no mines at work in the Territory, nor during the 
year were any prospecting licences for the area issued. The 
ordinances which deal with mining in the Territory are the Mining 
Rights Regulations Ordinance and the Gold Mining Products Pro- 
tection Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony. These ordinances 
were applied to Togoland under British Mandate in 1924. 


234. The main geological features of the country were fully 
described in the 1927 Report, but for fuller information on this 
subject reference should be made to the Report on the Geology of 
Western Togoland by Dr. T. Robertson published in 1921 and to 
the numerous papers which appeared prior to that date from the 
pen of the German geologist Herr Doktor Koert. 


XXV.—SURVEY. 


235. The main work done during the year was the completion of 
the chain of primary triangulation running between Akuse and 
Kete Krachi which was commenced last year. Measurements were 
completed in the field and the work rigorously adjusted in the office 
by the method of least squares. The closure between bases was 
very satisfactory, being in azimuth about one sexagesimal second 
of are and in length about one part in one hundred thousand. 


236. Other surveys were of a very minor nature, including a 
survey, for acquisition purposes, of a site for a Forestry Depart- 
ment bungalow at Hohoe and a further acquisition survey at 
Ashanti Kpeta for a preventive station site. 
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XXVI.—POPULATION. 


237. A census of the people of the Mandated Territory was taken 
during the month of April. The total of the population amounted 
to 293,714, of whom 43 were non-Africans. 

The African population of 293,671 was distributed as follows :— 














Area in Density per 
District. 4g. miles. Population. aq. mile. 
Northern Section :— 
1. Eastern Dagomba er ott 5,503 91,523 16-63 
2. Kete-Krachi ee 3,949 20,521 5-19 
3. Kusasi ... 420 41,101 97-87 
4. Mamprussi 705 14,997 21-27 
Totals for Section oes ect 10,577 168,142 15-89 
Southern Section :— 
1. Ho _ oe ee tet 2,464 125,529 50-9 
Total for the Section... ae 2,464 125,529 50-9 
Totals for the Territory te 13,041 293,671 22-51 


238. An increase, as was expected, is recorded in each District, 
but is considerably greater than can normally be accounted for. 
The actual increases and percentage increases over the 1921 figures 
are shown in the following comparative table :— 




















: Population. 
District. Percentage. 
+Increase 
1921. 1931. ne Decrease: 
Kusasi_ oe wee 12,093 41,101 + 29,008 | + 239-8 
Mamprussi a se 4,518 14,997 + 10,479 | + 231-2 
Eastern Dagonbe.: ae 58,929 91,523 + 32,594 + 55-3 
Krachi... is 25,244 20,521 — 4,723 | — 18-7 
Ho ESS 87,165 126,529 + 38,374] + 44-0 
Totals ... ae es 187,939 293,671 + 105,732 | + 56-2 














239. The decrease in the Krachi District is not a real one. In 
1921 the Nanumba country was enumerated from Krachi, where 
the Commissioner at that time responsible for its administration 
resided. Since that date Nanumba has been placed for administra- 
tive purposes in its ethnographical classification, i.e., under the 
Commissioner of Eastern Dagomba. The actual figures for com- 
parative purposes should read therefore :— 








1921. 1931, Increase. Percentage. 
Eastern Dagomba ove 71,020 91,523 20,503 28-8 
Krachi_... see ida 13,163 20,521 - 7,368 56-0 
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240. A normal increase has been estimated at 15 per cent. for an 
inter-censal period of 10 years. There remain therefore to account 
for the following percentage increases :— 


Per cent. 
Kusasi ... tee 2. aoe iad a .. 224.8 
Mamprussi =D i at ae o .. 216.2 
Eastern Dagomba _... oes cn oa = §=18.8 
Krachi ad Le oh a3 oak w= 41.0 
Ho AS ge oe ae ay ce .. = 29.0 


241. To a certain extent these increases may be attributed to the 
following factors :— 


(a) Inaccuracy in the 1921 enumeration and greater accuracy 
in 1931. 


(b) Less migration to the cacao and other productive centres 
of the Gold Coast; a seasonal movement which coincides with 
the time of the census-taking (April). 


(c) Immigration. 


242. The two first are self-explanatory, but one must look to 
the third for the true explanation especially in regard to the 
very great increases in the Kusasi and Mamprussi areas. There is 
no doubt that immigration has taken place on an abnormal and 
high scale from the neighbouring French Territories. The writer 
of the draft of this Report has himself been a witness to the influx 
of people. In 1922 he went on tour throughout the area of the 
Kusasi District within the Mandated Territory and actually hunted 
buffalo and other big game where in 1929 on a subsequent visit he 
found the whole country under cultivation and with compounds 
scattered everywhere. The people had actually preserved as a 
curiosity the small hunting-shelter which he had had constructed 
in 1921. This remarkable migration is not easy to explain. It is 
probably due to some unknown economic pressure that is to be 
noticed elsewhere in about the 14th to the 11th parallels of north 
latitude. The migration is not confined to man, and probably is 
even more manifest in the movement of the fauna. In 1917, 
when the writer of the draft of this Report was on the north frontier 
of the Gold Coast, lions were almost unknown. To-day they are, 
throughout the Protectorate of the Northern Territories and the 
Northern Section of the Mandated Territory, to be encountered 
everywhere and can be classed as one of the commoner animals. 
The lions have accompanied the game southward. Whether it is 
that the grass is becoming sour as the desert moves downward, or 
for what other reason this migration has taken and is taking place, 
cannot yet be determined. 


243. The increase in the Eastern Dagomba District can satis- 
factorily be explained by the normally expected increase and greater 
accuracy in 1981. 
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244. Those two factors similarly account to a large extent for the 
increase in the Krachi District, but since 1921 that District has 
been largely opened up by the development of its road connexions 
with Kumasi and Accra. As a result there has been an inflow of 
strangers and to a certain extent retention of its own people on 
their land during the period of the census-taking. 


245. The Ho District, which comprises the Southern Section, 
was enumerated under the direction of the same officer who was 
responsible for the census-taking in 1921. In parenthesis it may 
be remarked that in no other District was this the case. His report 
is therefore not only fuller but of considerably greater value, and 
justifies the citation of lengthy extracts. He writes that the in- 
crease is large, and apart from the natural accretion he offers the 
following explanations :— 

(a) ‘‘ Under-estimation of the population in 1921, owing 
to various causes mentioned in the 1921 Report, viz., lack of 
qualified enumerators, and suspicion of the inhabitants. 

(b) ‘‘ The greater increase per cent. in the Ho area com- 
pared with that in the area administered from Kpandu may be 
largely attributed to the fact that in the Aveno and Agotime 
country, south-east of Ho, the international frontier had not 
been even provisionally demarcated in 1921. Consequently, 
many villages in this area were not included in the enumeration, 
as it was not definitely known whether they were situated in 
the French or in the British Sphere. 


“* For instance, the 1921 Return includes the names of only 
two Aveno villages with a total population of 199 and of three 
Agotime villages with a total population of 1,581; whereas 
to-day there are no less than 36 Aveno villages and 39 Ago- 
time villages with total populations of 2,886 and 3,206 re- 
spectively. Lower death rate caused by more attention being 
paid by the natives to sanitation, more medical facilities. 

(c) ‘‘ Far fewer natives from the District going to the 
Gold Coast in search of work as labourers. Some years ago 
a section of the town of Mangoase in the Eastern Province of 
the Gold Coast Colony was peopled almost entirely by natives 
from this District. To-day there remain there but a handful. 
Many of the artisan class who used to go to the Gold Coast 
remain at home nowadays, as there is ample work for them 
in building improved houses for their own people. 

“Tt is true that there are still many who do go as labourers, 
but it appears that they are natives of divisions whose popu- 
lation is on the whole poor or are persons who owe debts and 
have gone to work in the higher paid parts of the Colony in 
order to get money to pay them. 

“Tn one division, where there was a drop of 1 per cent. from 
the 1921 figures, the principal villages were recounted with 
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almost the same result. Enquiries were made and it was said 
that many people were away on the Gold Coast. This is one 
of the poorer divisions with but little cacao land. 

“* Tt is difficult to say what percentage of the population leave 
their homes in search of work, but it cannot be more than one 
to two per cent. of the total population. As a rule this migra- 
tion is seasonal and lasts for about six months, from September 
to March, though in some cases, especially in those of the 
poorer divisions, they will stay away longer. If well-paid work 
was offered, it is possible that some five per cent. would leave 
their homes and might be prepared to stay away for two or 
three years. 

(d) ‘‘ The presence of a large number of strangers, or natives 
not indigenous to the District.” 

246. An analysis of the immigrant population in the Ho District 
shows a total :— 











Males on “st os we ran fe 8,424 
Females nao ae ane “ee ae te 5,757 

Total oe fen Bes “ot w. 14,181 

Of these, the countries of origin were found to be :— 

Gold Coast Colony ... mas oi ae oa 4,774 
Ashanti ae bee ee ae bie 108 
Northern Territories ae Rs ae i 493 
Other British Colonies... ae 58 ae 2,101 
French West Africa ee ey ar ee 6,696 
Liberia oe - om ae me as 9 

Total eh Ane (a Ridiy  Westee oh SIAL 





247. This comparatively large alien population can probably be 
accounted for on the following grounds :— 

(i) Development of the District by the construction of good 
all-weather motor roads. 

(ii) The increased spending power of the people owing to 
the increased output of cacao which enables them to employ 
paid labour. 

(iii) The desire of the people in the neighbouring French 
countries to obtain money. The dislike of the head-tax is 
another factor which has caused many to come over to this 
District. 

(iv) The opening up of new areas hitherto untouched for the 
purpose of cacao farming. 

Dealing shortly with each of these four points, the following facts 
appear of interest :— 

(i) In the 1921 census report it was stated that in the then 
Ho District there were about 150 miles of roads on which motor 
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cars could be used, and in the Kpandu District about 100 miles 
of roads were being made available for motor traffic. Most of 
the roads referred to above could be used only in the dry 
weather and the wooden bridges and culverts were constantly 
giving trouble. 

To-day, there are 2412 miles of motor roads in the District. 
All the wooden culverts have been replaced by cement ones 
and not a few permanent bridges have been constructed. By 
the construction of another 30 miles of roads, development in 
this respect should be completed. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact that good roads enable 
produce to be exported easily and cheaply and merchants to 
keep their stores well stocked with goods. 


(ii) The actual amount of cacao produced in this District in 
1921 is not known, but it was in the neighbourhood of 2,500 
tons, or slightly less. During the 1930-31 season 6,550 tons 
were exported to Lome and Accra. 

Many natives employ paid labour to make their cacao and 
food farms. The labourers are never paid by the day, the 
usual arrangement being by contract. Sometimes a labourer 
will contract himself out to a native for a whole year and at 
the end of his time will receive varying amounts, £6 being a 
common figure. During this time he has the free run of 
cocoyams and plantains, etc., on his master’s farm. 

Others will contract for the job at an agreed price. This 
usually occurs where a labourer has undertaken to look after 
a farm which is already bearing cacao. The usual method of 
payment in such a case is 2s. 6d. to 3s. per load of 60 lb. of 
dried and fermented cacao. This, of course, has obvious ad- 
vantages to the owner, except when the price of cacao is very 
low, as it is incumbent upon the labourer to look after the 
farm properly in order to get the maximum payment. It is 
not unknown for a labourer who hag been a long time in the 
District to contract to look after two or three farms in this 
manner and for him to engage newly-arrived natives, belonging 
generally to his own tribe, who have come in search of work, 
and pay them 6d. a load less than he has contracted for. 

There are other forms of contract, such as fixing a certain 
agreed sum for clearing a given piece of land. This is usually 
the subject of bargaining, each side giving way a little till a 
final price is reached. Native labourers usually prefer working 
for farmers because as one once said on being questioned, ‘‘ I 
see food all the time ’’. 


(iii) Except in the cacao season, one can obtain all the labour 
one requires for Government work from the towns. Most of 
the non-indigenous labourers are prepared to do any kind of 
work. There are, however, exceptions. The Kabures do not 
as a whole like to work in forest country. . They prefer to work 
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in the grass country with a hoe, making food-farms. In the 
cacao-producing division of Buem which carries nearly half of 
the non-indigenous population, there are only 97 Kabures out 
of 583 for the Kpandu area, whilst there are no less than 821 
Kotokolis in the same division out of 1,004. 


The people from the Northern Territories and the French 
Haute Volta prefer working as carriers or as labourers in towns, 
and are not as a rule to be found engaged in farming. Some 
are, of course, engaged in trading like the Lagosians and the 
Hausas from Nigeria. Kotokolis and Basaris appear to have 
no preference. The Ewe-speaking people from the French 
Sphere of Togoland object to carrier work and are only to be 
found working as labourers on farms. 


Nearly half of the non-native population of the Kpandu area 
come from the French Sphere of Togoland, where there is but 
little cacao. 


(iv) It is in the best cacao-growing divisions of Bowiri and 
North Buem that the people have disposed, unfortunately by 
sale, of large tracts of land, both to natives and non-natives of 
Togoland under British Mandate. Their willingness to do so 
has attracted many strangers as farmers, labourers, and 
carriers. 


The following villages are situated on Ahamansu land in the 
extreme north of Buem. The figures shown after the name 
denote the present population of each village. 


(a) Ahamansu village ... eee sy Ge 343 
Ahamansu Kotokoli zongo sie sa 309 
Ahamansu Hausa zongo ... eee bee 233 
Brafosu oa 30h and Sen es 648 

(a) Dumavikofe ... ve a om see 305 

(a) Dodi Papase ae er aig Are 530 
Mangoase... Bae ae Bos ans 101 
Kofi Kumakofe eh ee roe a 23 
Manida tee oes a is x 43 
Nkonya eee te a she sa? 33 
Mehuntem ... ty an dis me 24 
Moframfadwine ue es a oy 24 

Total... ase sy Hy -. 2,616 


The villages marked (a) existed as small villages in 1921. The 
others are all new since the last census. The actual population 
of Ahamansu in 1921 was 183 and the total population of the 
area probably did not exceed 350. The present population of 
the area is 2,616, of whom only 331 are Buems and 2,285 are 
natives other than Buems. Of the 331 Buems, only 51 are 
natives of Ahamansu, the remaining 280 coming from various 
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villages in the Buem State. The 2,285 natives other than 
Buems are composed as follows :— 


Awunas ... eh ae .. 40 

pees oe res --+ 428 Farming element ; 
ther Colon: tribes ee toe OSG if 

Ashantis Z ry) total 1,279. 

Other tribes in Ho District... 710 

Northern Territories ... ... 104) Carrier element 

Nigeria ... ne ne ... 119 } with some traders ; 

Haute Volta... ee ... 124 } total 347. 


element with some 
carriers ; total 659. 


Chiefly labourer 
French Sphere of Togoland ... 659 


Total As as ++ 2,285 
In the Bowiri Division which consists of three principal 
villages and 19 farm villages there are 1,084 natives other than 
Bowiris ; 586 (of whom 376 belong to the Anfoe Division alone) 
are natives of the Ho district, while 498 are non-natives. 


It was found that the three principal towns in the Kpandu 
area have a total stranger population of 2,645, so this and the 
two examples given above dispose of 47 per cent. of the total 
non-natives of the Kpandu area population. 

In the area administered from Ho it will be seen that there 
are some 1,625 Awunas. In addition there are no less than 
2,886 Avenos who are farming between Agotime Kpetoe and 
the District boundary. They occupy some 36 villages. It is 
claimed that years ago the Aves and Agotimes were contiguous 
divisions and that the Avenos have gradually extended from 
north of the Keta Lagoon and driven a wedge between them. 


All of the people, with the exception of the handful of Hausa 
traders, are engaged in farming foodstuffs, corn and cassava, 
as yams will not grow well there. The Avenos cultivate large 
farms of corn, which is carried by headload into neighbouring 
markets and finds its way eventually to Keta and the coast 
towns. Though the 2,886 Avenos are referred to above as non- 
indigenous, they have not been included as part of the 
non-indigenous population. As they have every appearance of 
remaining where they are now and as no one can say whether 
they own the land or not, it has been decided to include them 
as part of the population indigenous to the District. 


248. No reliable figures were taken in the Northern Section 
during this census to indicate the number of aliens, but if one were 
to differentiate between aliens as casual visitors and aliens as 
permanent settlers it would most certainly be found that the latter 
predominate. 
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249. The sex distribution of the population was found to be as 
follows :— 








Males. Females. 
Kusasi toe ee ee we 21,533 19,568 
Mamprussi ae a ae 7,545 7,452 
Eastern Dagomba os .. 48,613 42,910 
Krachi e fe cafe .. 10,470 10,051 
Ho ... es aan a8 ... 62,303 63,226 
Totals vee eh ... 150,464 143,207 





250. The preponderance of males in the Kusasi District can be 
accounted for by the number of itinerant traders passing through 
the country at the time of the cemsus-taking, and probably the 
same explanation holds good in the Eastern Dagomba District. 


251. There is no apparent reason for the preponderance of females 
in the Ho District. The figures of the indigenous population 
indicate am even greater disproportion of the sexes, for if the alien 
population is estimated one finds a local return of 53,874 males to 
58,469 females. It is probable that a considerable number of the 
males were absent making new clearings or cleaning their old ones 
on the British side of the old frontier. It must be remembered 
that the Volta River which constituted the former international 
boundary was an arbitrary but convenient demarcation, and with 
the abolition of that artificial barrier the present mandated subjects 
cross at will to farm either for cacao or food-stuffs on their ancestral 
lands. 

252. Information is now obtainable as to the number of children 


in the Mandated Territory, and comparison is possible with the 
number of female adults within the child bearing ages. 























Potential Children. Ratio to 

District, Mothers potential 

1545 |__| Mothers. 

years. Boys. Girls. 

Kusasi_... ay sa 9,592 9,930 7,862 1-85 
Mamprussi we Let 3,781 3,625 3,257 1-82 
Eastern Dagomba ie 21,371 20,541 18,913 1:84 
Krachi_... ase ane 4,198 4,148 3,975 1:93 
Ho ose ase aes 30,375 26,167 25,612 1-70 
Totals ave eae 69,317 64,411 59,619 1-79 





253. The return at present is not of much real value as there 
are no inter-censal statistics available and it is obvious that a 
margin of error exists in the column of potential mothers. This 
jatter error is, however, on the conservative side, since there must 
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be more entrants into that age group at 15 years than departures 
at 45. However, the similarity in results is striking, and bears 
out the outcome of similar figures taken in the Gold Coast Colony, 
where it can be deduced that the nearer the coast-line, i.e., the 
closer the touch with European culture, the less the proportion of 
children. It is reasonable to suppose that this is due not to im- 
morality but rather to the attraction of men away from their homes 
and natural surroundings. 


254. The non-African population was as follows :— 


Kusasi District ae ds eae aah 5s Nil 
Mamprussi District ... ae oer ines aa Nil 
Eastern Dagomba District ... ae age aie 4 
Krachi District sp an Mp et ee 2 
Ho District... fe eee nie mA be 37 

Total ... bee 43 


Of these, 10 were females, nine of whom were missionaries, 
the tenth being unoccupied, the wife of an official. 


The 33 males were :— 


Missionaries... ee oe ee os me 14 
Traders aa ee oe eee ne er 3 
Government Officials iss oe dee oe 16 
The nationality of the non-African population was :— 
British ... ae oa ak yee ns oe 18 
German oa Sed one aes ues see 10 
Dutch 9 
French ... or Sie a es bid de 4 
American fee an ue a re) we 1 
Belgian 1 


Total ... See 43 
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APPENDIX I. 


List of International Conventions, etc., applied to Togoland under 
British Mandate. 


Note.—Article 8 of the Mandate in respect of Togoland under British 
Mandate stipulates that adherence to any general International Convention 
on behalf of the Gold Coast implies adherence on behalf of the Mandated 
Territory also. In the case of such Conventions, adherence to which on behalf 
of the Gold Coast was notified on or before 20th July, 1922 (date of British 
Mandate for Togoland), the adherence on behalf of the Mandated Territory 
may be regarded as having effect from that date. In the case of such Con- 
ventions adherence to which on behalf of the Gold Coast was notified after 
20th July, 1922, the date of accession of the Gold Coast may be regarded as 
the date of accession of the Mandated Territory. 


2nd July, 1890. Brussels. General Act of the Brussels Conference 
relative to the African Slave Trade. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
19th May, 1900. London. International Convention for the Preservation 
of Wild Animals, Birds, and Fish in Africa. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
14th December, 1900. International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, 20th March, 1883 (Revision). (Revised at 
Washington 2nd June, 1911.) 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
18th March, 1904. Paris. International Agreement for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
26th September, 1906. Berne. International Convention respecting the 
Prohibition of Night Work for Women in Industrial Employment. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
2th September, 1906. Berne. International Convention Prohibiting the 
Use of White (Yellow) Phosphorous in Manufacture of Matches. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 4 
8rd November, 1906. Brussels. Convention respecting the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa. : 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
9th December. 1907. Rome. International Agreement regarding the 
Creation of an International Office of Public Health. 
Accession Ist January, 1929. 
13th November, 1908. Brussels. International Convention relative to the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, revising that signed at 
Berne, 9th September, 1886. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
4th May, 1910. Paris. Agreement for the Repression of Obscene Publica- 
tions, 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
23rd January, 1912. The Hague. International Opium Convention and sub- 
sequent relative papers. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
Sth July, 1912. London, International Radio-telegraph Convention. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
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10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention for the Control 
of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, and Protocol. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


10th September, 1919. St. Germain-en-Laye. Convention revising the 
General Act of Berlin, 26th February, 1885, and the General Act and 
Declaration of Brussels, 2nd July, 1890. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
13th October, 1919. Paris. Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation, and additional Protocol, of May, 1920. 
Certain provisions of this Convention are applied to Togoland under 
British Mandate by the Air Navigation (Mandated Territories) 
Order in Council, 1927. 


9th July, 1920. Genoa. Draft Convention governing the Minimum Age for 
Admission of Children to Employment at Sea. 

Applied with modifications by legislation in the Gold Coast. (Infor- 
mation furnished by the British Government in its Annual Report 
for the Year 1926, made under Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, on the measures taken to give effect to the Convention.) 
Under Section 4 (2) of the British Sphere of Togoland Administra- 
tion Ordinance (1 of 1924) this legislation is applicable in the 
Southern Section of Togoland under British Mandate. (Minimum 
age is 14.) 

20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Convention and Statute on Freedom of 
Transit, 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Convention and Statute on the Regime of 
Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
20th April, 1921. Barcelona, Additional Protocol to the Convention on the 
Regime of Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 


20th April, 1921. Barcelona. Declaration recognizing the Right toa Flag 
of States having no Sea Coast. 
: Accession 9th October, 1922. 
30th September, 1921. Geneva. International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Women and Children. 
Accession 3rd July, 1924. (Applies to the Southern Section only.) 


24th July, 1923, Lausanne. Convention between the British Empire, France, 
Italy, etc., and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and Business 
and Jurisdiction. 
Accession 6th August, 1924, 
24th July, 1923. Lausanne. Commercial Convention between the British 
Empire, France, Italy, ete., and Turkey. 
Accession 6th August, 1924. 


12th September, 1923. Geneva. International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications. 
Accession 3rd November, 1926. 
24th September, 1923. Geneva. Protocol on Arbitration Clauses (in Com- 


mercial Matters). : 
Accession 12th March, 1926. 
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8rd November, 1923. Geneva. International Convention relating to the 
Simplification of Customs Formalities. 
Accession 29th August, 1924. 


9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Development of 
Hydraulic Power affecting more than one State, and Protocol of 
Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 


9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention and Statute on the International 
Regime of Railways, and Protocol of Signature, 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 


9th December, 1928. Geneva. Convention and Statute of the International 
Regime of Maritime Ports, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 


9th December, 1923. Geneva. Convention relating to the Transmission in 
Transit of Electric Power, and Protocol of Signature. 
Accession 22nd September, 1925. 


25th January, 1924. Paris. International Agreement for the Creation at 
Paris of an International Office dealing with Contagious Diseases of 
Animals, 
Accession 13th July, 1927. 
25th August, 1924. Brussels. International Convention for the Unification 
of Rules relating to Bills of Lading. 
Accession 2nd June, 1931. 
28th August, 1924. Stockholm. Universal Postal Convention with other 
relevant instruments. 
Accession 28th September, 1925 (except as regards Agreement for the 
exchange of Insured Letters and Boxes). 


19th February, 1925. Geneva. International Convention relating to the 
Dangerous Drugs, with Protocol. 
Accession 17th February, 1926. 


17th June, 1925. Geneva. Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or other Gases and of Bacteriological Methods 
of Warfare. 
Accession 9th May, 1930. 


2Qist June, 1926. Paris. International Sanitary Convention. 
Accession Yth October, 1928. 

25th September, 1926. Geneva. International Slavery Convention. 
Accession 18th June, 1927. 


17th June, 1925. Geneva. (League of Nations.) International Convention 
for the Suppression of International Trade in Arms and Ammunition. 
(Ratification by nine States awaited.) 


26th September, 1927, Geneva. International Convention on the Execution 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 
Accession 26th May, 1931. 


25th November, 1927. Washington. International Radio-telegraph Con- 
vention. 
Accession 15th August, 1930. 


2nd June, 1928. Rome. Protection of Literary and Artistic Works 
Convention. 
Accession 1st October, 1931. 


27th August, 1928. Paris. International Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War as an Instrument of National Policy. 
Accession 2nd March, 1929. 
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26th September, 1928. Geneva. Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
General Act, 1928. 
Accession on behalf of Togoland deposited on 21st May, 1931. 
22nd November, 1928. Paris. Internation] Convention for the Regulation 
of International Exhibitions. 
Accession 17th January, 1931. 


28th June, 1929. London. Universal Postal Convention. 
Accession 3rd December, 1930. 
28th June, 1929. London. Agreement Concerning Insured Letters and 
Boxes, 
Accession 3rd December, 1930. 
27th July, 1929. Geneva. International Convention for the Amelioration 
of the Wounded and Sick in Armies in the Field. 
Accession 23rd December, 1931. 
27th July, 1929. Geneva. International Convention relating to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War. 
Accession 23rd December, 1931. 


Bi-Lateral Agreements, etc. 


14th May, 1872. Great Britain and Germany. Extradition Treaty. 
‘ Extended to Togoland with effect from 17th August, 1930. 
81st March, 1873. Great Britain and Denmark. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 


26th June, 1873. Great Britain and Norway. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 13th December, 1929. 


8rd December, 1873. Declaration 26th June, 1901. 


Great Britain and Austria. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
Great Britain and Hungary. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. (The 
Treaty between the late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is in force 
as between the British Empire and (1) The Republic of Austria, 
(2) Hungary. 
7th December, 1874. Great Britain and Hayti. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
14th August, 1875. Great Britain and France. Extradition Treaty and 
Additional Convention of 17th October, 1908. 


Notes relating to their application to Togoland under British 
Mandate (21st September and 13th November, 1923). 
Extended to Togoland 13th November, 1923. 
4th June, 1878. Declaration 19th February, 1889. Great Britain and Spain. 
Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
20th September, 1880. Great Briain and Ecuador. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
24th November, 1880. Great Britainand Lurembourg. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
26th November, 1880. Convention 29th June, 1904. Great Britain and 
Switzerland. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 19th September, 1929. 
23rd June, 1881. Great Britain and Salvador. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 7th November,-1930. 
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27th October, 1888. Treaty with Great Britain, the Commonwealth of 

Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and the 

President of Colombia. Convention, supplementary to the Extradition 
Treaty dated 2nd December, 1929. 
Accession 5th December, 1930. 


17th December, 1891. Treaty between Great Britain and Monaco. 
Convention, supplementary to the Extradition Treaty, dated 27th 
November, 1930. 
Accession 5th July, 1931. 
22nd February, 1892. Great Britain and Boliviu. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 18th February, 1928. 
16th December, 1892. London. Great Britain and Liberia. Extradition 


Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 16th October, 1928. 


21st March, 1893. Protocols 21st March, 1898, 13th March, 1894. Great 
Britain and Roumania. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 12th January, 1929. 
Ath July, 1895. Great Britain and Guatemala. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland 11th September, 1929. 


26th January, 1897. Great Britain and Chile. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
26th September, 1898. Great Britain and Netherlands. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928 
6th December, 1900. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Extradition Treaty. With effect from lst November, 1928 
(the Treaty between Great Britain and Servia of 6th December, 1900, is 
in force). 


29th October, 1901. Conventions 5th March, 1907, 3rd March, 1911, 8th 
August, 1923. Great Britain and Belgium. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from lst August, 1928. 


26th January, 1904. Great Britain and Peru. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1923. 


3rd October, 1904. Treaty between Great Britain and Cuba. Convention 
supplementary to the Extradition Treaty dated 17th April, 1930. 
Accession 12th December, 1931. 
19th April, 1905. Great Britain and Nicaragua. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
25th August, 1906. Great Britain and Panama. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
12th September, 1908. Great Britain and Paraguay. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
5th May, 1910. Great Britain and Honduras. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Extended to Togoland 20th July, 1922. 
24th September, 1910. Great Britain ang Greece. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
4th March, 1911. Great Britain and Siam. Extradition Treaty. 
Extended to Togoland with effect from 6th November, 1928. 
8rd April, 1911. Great Britain and Japan. Treaty of Commerce and Navi- 
gation. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 


Ist August, 1911. Great Britain and Bolivia. Treaty of Commerce. 
Accession 20th July, 1922. 
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2nd February, 1922. London. Great Britain and France. Convention 
respecting Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland 28th July and 27th 
December, 1923. 
Application to Togoland 27th January, 1924. 
6th May, 1922. Riga and Kovno. Great Britain and Lithuania. Agree- 
ment respecting Commercial Relations. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate. 
(24th April, 8th May, 28th August, and 29th September, 1923.) 
Extended to Togoland 24th April, 1923. 
21st June, 1922. London. Great Britain and Belgium. Convention respect- 
ing Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Extended to Togoland 23rd August, 1925. 
22nd June, 1923. London. Great Britain and Latvia. Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation. Z 
Notes relating to the accession of Gold Coast. (21st and 25th May, 
1924.) 
Accession of Togoland notified Ist July, 1924. 
14th July, 1923. London. Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. Exchange of Notes. 
Accession of Togoland operative 5th June, 1925. 
26th November, 1923. Warsaw. Great Britain and Poland, Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. 
Notes relating to its application to Togoland under British Mandate 
(19th June, 1924, and 6th March, 1925). 
Accession of Togoland notified 22nd January, 1925. 
14th December, 1923. Great Britain and Finland. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 2 
Accession 13th February, 1926. 
22nd May, 1924. London. Great Britain and Austria. Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation. 
Notes relating to the accession of Togoland under British Mandate 
(8rd and 26th June, 1926). ‘ 
Application of Togoland 26th June, 1926. 
30th May, 1924. Great Britain and Finland. Extradition Treaty. 
Accession 25th November, 1926. 
27th June, 1924. Madrid. Great Britain and Spain. Treatment of Com- 
panies Agreement. . 
Accession 11th July, 1981. 
16th July, 1924. Great Britain and Latvia. Extradition Treaty. 
Accession 7th June, 1926. 
11th November, 1924. Treaty. Amended by Protocol of 4th June, 1926. 
Great Britain and Czechoslovakia, Extradition Treaty. 
Accession 15th July, 1927. 
llth November, 1924. London. ,Great Britain aml Crechoslovakia. Con- 
vention regarding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Accession 17th February, 1927. 
2nd December, 1924. Great Britain and Germany. Treaty of Commerca 
and Navigation. 
Accession 4th March, 1926. 
2nd February, 1925. Great Britain and United States of America. Con- 
vention concerning rights of the two Countries and their respective 
Nationals in part of the former German Protectorate of Togoland. 
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10th June, 1925. Durazzo and Tirana. Great Britain and Albania, Agree- 
ment regarding Commercial Relations. 
Accession 9th November, 1926. 
14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam. Treaty of Friendship. 
With effect as regards Articles 2, 3, and 4 from 15th May, 1928. 
14th July, 1925. London. Great Britain and Siam. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 7 
With effect from 15th May, 1928. 
30th July, 1925. Great Britain and Japan. Supplementary Convention 
modifying Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1911. 
Accession 7th June, 1929. 
12th November, 1925. Sofia. Great Britain and Bulgaria. Agreements 
regarding the provisional Regulations of Commercial Relations. Applica- 
tion 10th July, 1926. 
18th: November, 1925. London. Great Britain and Estonia. Extradition 
Treaty. Exchange of Notes relating to the Accession of Togoland under 
British Mandate. (23rd and 28th February and 10th March, 1927.) 
‘With effect from 10th March, 1927. 
18th January, 1926. Great Britain and Estonia. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 14th July, 1927. 
10th February, 1926. Great Britain and the United States of America. 
Convention concerning Rights in Togoland under British Mandate. 
Ratified 8th July, 1926. 
18th May, 1926. Great Britain and Lithuania. Extradition Treaty. 
Accession 11th June, 1927. 
16th July, 1926. Great Britain and Greece. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession notified 1st November, 1928. 
22nd July, 1926. Tirana. Great Britain and Albania. Extradition Treaty. 
Accession 11th July, 1927. 
23rd July, 1926. Great Britain and Hungary. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 17th April, 1928. 
5th April, 1927. Great Britain and Spain. Convention revising certain 
provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 1922. 
Accession 1st December, 1928. 
12th May, 1927. Great Britain and Yugoslavia. Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 16th May, 1928. 
12th May, 1927. Great Britain and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 4th April, 1928. 
22nd February, 1928. Great Britain and Guatemala. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation, 
Accession 26th February, 1930. 
20th March, 1928. London. Great Britain and Germany. Convention re- 
garding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters, 
Extended Togoland 25th November, 1929. 
25th September, 1928. Great Britain and the Republic of Panama. Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation. 
Accession 10th June, 1930. 
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20th December, 1928. Nanking. Anglo-Chinese Treaty relating to the 
Chinese Customs Tariff. 
Accession 14th March, 1929. 


25th January, 1929. Exchange of Notes. Anglo-Italian Agreement for the 
Mutual Recognition of Passenger Ship Certificates and Emigrant Ship 
Regulations, 
Accession 25th August, 1930. 
Q1st June, 1929. London." Exchange of Notes. Anglo-Greek Agreement 
respecting Consular Fees on Certificates of Origin. 
Accession 5th July, 1929. 
27th June, 1929. Great Britain and Spain. Convention regarding Legal 
Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Accession 23rd February, 1931. 
lst March, 1930. Angora. Great Britain and Turkey. Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 
Accession 8rd September, 1930. 


5th /7th June, 1930. Great Britain and Egypt. Exchange of Notes. Com- 
mercial Modus Vivendi (in force until 16th February, 1933). 
Accession 5th/7th June, 1930. 


6th August, 1930. Great Britain and Rowmania, Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 
Accession 12th May, 1931. 


28th August, 1930. London. Great Britain and Sweden. Convention re- 
garding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Accession 8rd September, 1931. 


30th January, 1931. London. Great Britain and Norway. Convention 
regurding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Accession 14th November, 1931. 

Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland lst May, 1930. 

Great Britain and Denmark. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland let April, 1924. 

Great Britain und France. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland 1st April, 1930. 

Great Britain and Germany. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland Ist January, 1929. 

Great Britain and the Netherlands. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland 1st December, 1929. 

Great Britain and Norway. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland 1st April, 1924. 

Great Britain and Spain. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland Ist January, 1926. 

Great Britain and Sweden. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland Ist August, 1923. 


Great Britain and Switzerland and Liechtenstein. Visa Abolition Agreement. 
Extended Togoland 15th April, 1923. 
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APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL ENACTMENTS MADE APPLICABLE TO THE 
TERRITORY DURING THE YEAR 1931. 


Gold Coast Colony Ordinances. 


1 of 1931.—The Loan Ordinance. . 

sagt Se » —The Animals (Control of Importation) Ordinance. 

» 38 »  —The Infectious Diseases Amendment Ordinance. 

» 4 » 1 —The Co-operative Societies Ordinance. 

» 6 »  —The Legal Practitioners Ordinance. 

» 6 »  —The 1931-1932 Supply Ordinance. 

eee 0g » —The European Officers Pensions Amendment Ordinance. 

ee} » —The Pensions (Non-European Officers) Amendment 
Ordinance. 

Reg 30: » —The Pension (Reverend Alexander Garden Fraser) Amend- 
ment Ordinance. 

» 10 »  —The Midwives Ordinance. 

» ll » —The Appropriation of Lapsed Personalty Ordinance. 

jn, 12. » —The Supreme Court Amendment Ordinance. 

» 13 : —The Towns Amendment Ordinance. 

» 14 » The Defence Force Amendment Ordinance. 

» 15 » —The Town Councils Amendment Ordinance. 

» 16 » —The Cinematographs (Poster Censorship) Ordinance. 

Pree is » —The Police Force Amendment Ordinance. 

» 18 s —The Land Registry Amendment Ordinance. 

» 19 » —The Timber Protection (Forest Officers Authority) Ordinance. 

» 20 »» —The Master and Servant (Penal Provisions Repeal)Ordinance. 

ie2l » —The Geneva and Gin (Restriction of Importation) Amend- 
ment Ordinance. 

» 22 »  —The Interpretation (Covernor in Council Definition Amend- 
ment) Ordinance. 

» 24 »  —The 1930-1931 Final Supply Ordinance. 
Northern Territories Ordinances. 

No. 1 of 1931.—The Marriage of Mohammedans Ordinance, 

me ae » —The Administration Amendment Ordinance. 

aes » —The Liquor Amendment Ordinance. 

gon » —The Arbitration Ordinance. 

si 0 »  —The Ferries Ordinance. 

ae} » —The Administration (Land Acquisition Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

wet » —The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Ordinance. 

» 10 »  —The Administration Amendment Ordinance. 

11 »  —The Judicature Amendment Ordinance. 


British Sphere of Togoland Ordinances. 


No. 1 of 1931.—The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Ordinance. 
Pike an —The Forests Amendment Ordinance. 
ie 1d rs —The Land and Native Rights (Non-Application) Ordinance. 
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APPENDIX III. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE MIXED BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Joint Report by the two Commissioners appointed for the purpose of 
delimitating the Frontier separating the Territories of Togoland placed 
respectively under the authority of the British and French Governments 
by virtue of Article 1 of the British and French Mandates for Togoland 
dated 20th July, 1922. 


PART I. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


The undersigned duly appointed by their respective Governments as Com- 
misssioners in execution of Article I of the French and British Mandates 
for Togoland and by Article 2 (1) of the Franco-British Declaration signed 
mm London on 10th July, 1919, and hereinafter referred to as the 1919 
Declaration, for the purpose of fixing on the ground the frontier described 
in the aforesaid Declaration met at Lome on 2nd January, 1927, together 
with their chief technical officers. 


2. The object of this meeting was to discuss the manner in which the 
work should be carried out and the following Agreement was reached :— 


(a) The French Party should measure and cut the actual frontier line 
as decided by the Commissioners. 

(b) The British Party should make a topographical map of a belt 
approximately 4 kilometres wide on either side of the frontier and in 
addition should run a chain of levels up the frontier, 

(c) The French Party should fix the latitude and longitude of various 
points near the frontier. The resulte are to be found in Appendix A.* 

(d) As regards the erection of beacons to mark the frontier agreed 
upon, the line was divided as follows :— 

French group from Pillars 1-30 and 88-121. 
British group from Pillars 31-87 and 122-149. 
Each side erected the intermediate pillars in its section. 


First Season’s Work.—January to June, 1927. 


3. Work was commenced immediately the necessary dispositions had been 
made and the following was accomplished during the first season which 
terminated in the month of June, 1927. 


(a) The frontier had been fixed and pillared 
from Pillar 1 to Pillar 67 and 
from Pillar 84 to Pillar 90. 
(b) The topographical map had been completed as far as Kpetoe 
(Kpotoe), near Pillar 30. 
(c) Astronomical observations had been taken as far as Mount Dugito 
south of Pillar 84. 
(d) A chain of levels had been run as far as Pampawie (Pampawe). 


4. During the first part of the season the two Commissioners were 
accompanied by their respective chief technical officers as far as Pillar 67. 


5. It was at this point that the southern edge of Akposo was reached, and 
in view of the provisional arrangement made in 1920 whereby France was 
to take that portion of Akposo given to Great Britain by the 1919 Declara- 
tion in exchange for a portion of Adjuti given to France, it was decided 
to have a special map of this area made, as required by Article 2 (1) of 
the 1919 Declaration. 





* Page 100. 
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6. In order to expedite this work it was decided that both technical 
groups should take part in the compilation of this map and at the end of 
April this work was commenced. 

7. The two Commissioners then proceeded north and fixed the frontier as 
far as Pillar 90. 

8. Owing to the commencement of the rains work was then closed down 
for the eeason. 

This decision was reached by the Commissioners as they were of the 
opinion that no useful purpose would be gained by continuing work in 
country which in many places was water-logged, thus resulting in a waste 
of personnel and material. 


Second Season’s Work.—November, 1927, to June, 1928. 


9. The second season started at the end of November and the two Com- 
missioners met near Pusiga on Ist December, 1927, and worked southwards. 
4In view of the fact that no very great difficulties were to be anticipated in 
fixing @ frontier in the north it was decided that it was unnecessary for the 
Commissioners to be accompanied by their chief technical officers, and that 
it was expedient for the latter to proceed to Akposo at once and complete 
the work on the map of that neighbourhood. 

10. By the end of February, 1928, the frontier had been fixed as far south 
as Pillar 100 on the River Mo and the two Commissioners then parted, 
having agreed to meet again in Lome later for further discussion. 

11. The Commissioners again met in April and agreed upon 

(a) the frontier in Akposo from Pillar 67 to Pillar 84. 
(b) the frontier between the Rivers Mo and Basa from Pillar 97 to 
Pillar 100. 

12. During the period April to the end of June meetings were frequently 
held by the Commissioners for the purpose of revising the work they had 
done and discussing various points which arose in connexion with the pro- 
duction of the maps and other matters. 

18. The technical officers met at the end of November, 1927, and proceeded 
straight to Akposo to complete the map of that neighbourhood. Field work 
in connexion with this was finished by the end of January, 1928. 

14. The next task undertaken was the compilation of a special map of 
that part of Adjuti given to France by the 1919 Declaration and pro- 
visionally exchanged with Great Britain in 1920 for part of Akposo. It 
was not found possible for this map to be produced in time for the frontier 
in this area to be settled by the Commissioners before the close of the 
second season but at a meeting in Accra in December, 1928, at the com- 
mencement of the third season, the question was quickly disposed of. 

15. In addition to the completion of the two special maps referred to 
above, the following work was carried out by the technical groups during the 
second season :— 

(a) The line was measured and cut where necessary from 
Pillar 84 to Pillar 90 and from 
Pillar 97 to Pillar 127. 
(b) The topographical map was completed as far as Shieni near 
Pillar 112. 
(c) Astronomical points were fixed at various places as far as 
Pillar 149. 
(d) The chain of levels had been run as far as Bawku. 

16. Owing to the rains, work was suspended from the middle of June 

until November. 


Third Season’s Work.—November, 1928, to October, 1929. 


17. After a mecting in November at which various points were settled 
regarding the production of the map, the technical groups went north and 
started work. 
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18. The two Commissioners met in Accra in December, 1928, and after 
an examination of the special map of Adjuti, agreed upon the frontier from 
Pillar 90 to Pillar 97. 

From thence onwards frequent meetings were held at which various 
matters were discussed and reports from the technical officers in the field 
were considered and minor adjustments made where necessary. 

Proof copies of the maps were examined and a description of the frontier 
was prepared. 

19. The following work was accomplished by the technical parties during 
the third and last season :— 


French Section. 


(a) The line was measured and cut where necessary over a distance of 
approximately 18 kilometres from Pillar 149 to Pillar 127. 

(b) Pillare 92 to 96 and 112A were erected and numbered. Pillars 97 
to 121 were numbered. 

(c) South of Pillar 102 the following straight lines were cut to a 
width of two metres and marked with piles of stones at convenient 


intervals. 
Pillar 57 to Pillar 68 Pillar 780 to Pillar 79 
— 69 — 7 — 80 — 81 
— 3 — — 8&8 — 8 
— “74 — — 9 — 1 
—- 7 — — 4 — 9% 


British Section. 


(a) The topographical map was completed from Ghieni to Pillar 149. 

(b) Level offsets from the main chain of levels were run on the 
frontier at various points. 

(c) Pillars 122 to 149 were numbered and Pillar 141A was erected and 
numbered. 


20. A meeting was held at Kluto from 8rd to 6th June, 1929, at which 
both Commissioners and the two chief technical officers were present. 

Tracings of maps 10 to 14 were examined and many pointe of detail 
were discussed. 

This meeting concluded the work of the technical officers on the Com- 
mission. 

The two Commissioners continued with the compilation of their report 
and awaited the printing of the maps* which are attached to this report. 


General, 


21. The following figures are of interest and show what has been accom- 
plished inter alia since the commencement of the work :— 
(1) A frontier line measuring approximately 997 kilometres has been 
fixed. 
(2) This line is made up REpronmayey as follows :— 


Rivers... oes wee ... 654 kilometres 
Watersheds aon ae Pa eae a. 158 re 
Straight lines ... a 185 a 


It will, therefore, be observed “that o over 80 per cent. of the frontier 
line is composed of natural features. 

(3) In all 158 main pillars have been erected and 262 intermediate 
pillars have been placed between main Pillars 1 and 67 as a guide to 
the frontier. 

North of Pillar 67 piles of stones have been placed between main pillars 
for the same purpose. 





* Not reproduced here. 
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22. The Commissioners decided it was desirable to produce one set of 
maps only; and that in the circumstances it would be more convenient for 
the names, etc., to be in French. A simple set of rules, however, has been 
drawn up and attached to the maps to enable the names, etc., to be readily 
converted into English. 


23. In conclusion both Commissioners desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the assistance they derived from-the Sprigade maps of 
various dates from 1902 to 1907. Though lacking in detail and inaccurate 
in places the maps have been extremely useful as a general guide to the 
country in the neighbourhood of the frontier. o 


PART II. 


MopiricaTions oF THE 1919 DEcLARATION. 


Article 2 (1) of the 1919 Declaration states as follows : — 

“It is understood that at the time of the local delimitation of the 
frontier, where the natural features to be followed are not indicated in 
the above description, the Commissioners of the two Governments will, 
as far as possible, but without changing the attribution of the villages 
named in Article 1, lay down the frontier in accordance with natural 
features (rivers, hills, or watersheds). 

‘The Boundary Commissioners shall be authorized to make such 
minor modifications of the frontier line as may appear to them necessary 
in order to avoid separating villages from their agricultural lands. Such 
deviations shall be clearly marked on special maps and submitted for 
the approval of the two Governments. Pending such approval, the 
deviations shall be provisionally recognized and respected.” 

Article 1 of the French and British Mandates for Togoland dated 20th 
July, 1922, reads as follows :— 

“The Territory for which a mandate is conferred upon France com- 
prises that part of Togoland which lies to the east of the line laid 
down in the Declaration signed on July 10th, 1919, of which a copy is 
annexed hereto. 

“This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual agreement 
between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
French Republic where an examination of the localities shows that it is 
undesirable, either in the interests of the inhabitants or by reason of any 
inaccuracies in the map Sprigade 1: 200.000, annexed to the Declara- 
tion, to adhere strictly to the line laid down therein. 

“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Declaration. 

“The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the exact 
description of the boundary line as traced on the spot; maps signed by 
the Commissioners shall be annexed to the report. This report with its 
annexes shall be drawn up in triplicate; one of these shall be deposited 
in the archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by the 
Government of the French Republic and one by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. 

“ The Territory for which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty comprises that part of Togoland which lies to the west of the 
line laid down in the Declaration signed on July 10th, 1919, of which 
a copy is annexed hereto. 

“ This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual agreement 
between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
French Republic where an examination of the localities shows that it is 
undesirable, either in the interests of the inhabitants or by reason 
of any inaccuracies in the map Sprigade 1: 200.000, annexed to the 
Declaration, to adhere strictly to the line laid down therein. 
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“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Declaration. 

“The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the exact de- 
scription of the boundary line as traced on the spot; maps signed 
by the Commissioners shall be annexed to the report. This report with 
its annexes shall be drawn up in triplicate; one of these shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government, and one by the Government of 
the French Republic.’’ 

In pursuance of the powers contained in the above clauses the two Com- 
missioners recommend the following modifications in the 1919 Declaration. 

I. Article 41 of the 1919 Declaration states :— 

“Thence it follows, to the sea, the present frontier as laid down in 
the Anglo-German Convention of July 1st, 1890. However, where the 
Lome-Akepe road by way of Degbokovhe crosses the present frontier 
south of latitude 6° 10’ North and West of longitude 1° 14’ East of 
Greenwich, the new frontier shall run one kilom. south-west of this road, 
so as to leave it entirely in French territory.” 

In view of the fact that the existing road from Lome to Akepe does not 
cross the frontier as laid down in the Anglo-German Convention of Ist July, 
1890, and that the portion of land given to France by Article 41 did not 
form a part of Togoland and has always been British, the two Commis- 
sioners recommend that the frontier as defined by the Anglo-German Con- 
vention of 1890 remain unchanged. 

II. Article 38 of the 1919 Declaration states :— 

‘Thence the road from Botoe to Batome to the western limit of the 
latter village; ”’ 

Seeing that a road is liable to change and that joint maintenance is 
undesirable, the two Commissioners recommend the slight change described in 
Section III, Article (a) to (c) of the Protocol. 


III. Articles 35 and 36 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 

“ Thence in a line running generally southwards following the water- 
shed to the Fiamekito hills which it leaves to reach the River Damitsi; 

“Thence the River Damitsi to its confluence with the Todschie (or 
Wut); ” 

It was found by the Commissioners that the people of the village of 
Mayondi had moved since the Sprigade map was printed and had estab- 
lished themselves close to and on the right bank of the River Dometsi. By 
using this river as a frontier the village would have been separated from 
its agricultural lands. The Commissioners therefore recommend the frontier 
described in Section III (m) and (nm) and Section IV (a) to (e) of the 
Protocol. It was further found that the watershed referred to in Article 35 
of the 1919 Declaration cut in two Haingba Todji, a village of the French 
Division of Haingba. The Commissioners therefore recommend the slight 
modification described in Section 1V (g) of the Protocol. 

IV. Article 32 of the 1919 Declaration states :— 

“‘'Thence a line to the watershed of the Agumassata hills which it 
follows to the Akpata hills; ”’ 

It was found that this watershed cut in half the village of Kuma Bala, 
belonging to the French Division of Kuma. 

The Commissioners therefore recommend the slight modification described 
in Section V (e) of the Protocol. 

V. Article 29 of the 1919 Declaration states :— 

“From point 850 a line running approximately southwards to the 
Tomito mountain ;”’ 

The effect of this is to place in British Territory a portion of Akposo 

known as Litime. In 1920 a provisional exchange of territory took place 


’ 
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whereby this portion of Akposo came into the occupation of the Frendh and 
a portion of Adjuti, referred to later, came into the ocoupation of the 
British, This provisional arrangement has never materialized into a 
definite confirmatory agreement and the Commissioners now recommend 
that the frontier should be delineated as described by them in Section VI 
of the Protocol thus leaving the occupation above-mentioned undisturbed. 


VI. Articles 26 and 27 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 


‘From the hills situated to the west of the Maria Falls a line to 
reach the Asuokoko, which it follows to its confluence with the River 
Balagbo; 

‘Thence a line running generally southwards to Mount Bendjabe; ” 

It was found on examination of the ground that the Sprigade map in 
this neighbourhood was lacking in detail and that no great reliance could be 
placed on it. The Massif Kuoni and the River Balagbo were unknown to 
the inhabitants; the Maria Falls were also unknown. It is true that 
rapids stretching over a long distance do exist in the River Asukoko but 
none of them was sufficiently pronounced as to be identified with the 
Maria Falls. 

The Commissioners therefore recommend the frontier described in Section 
VII (a) and (b) of the Protocol. 


VII. Article 25 of the 1919 Declaration states :— 


“Thence in a line running southwards following the watershed 
between the Bunatje, the Tschai and the Dibom on the west and the 
Kue and Asuokoko on the east to the hill situated about 1 kilom. west. of 
the Maria Falls, leaving the village of Schiare to Great Britain and that 
of Kjirina to France and cutting the road from Dadiasse (which remains 
British) to Bismarckburg (which remains French) near point 760.” 

The watershed cuts in half the village of Dikpeleu which serves the Chief 
of Yege. The Commissioners therefore recommend the slight deviation 
between Pillars 87 and 92 described in Section VII (d) to (g) of the Protocol. 
This watershed, in addition, leaves part of Adjuti to France. The manner 
in which the British came into occupation of this portion of Adjuti in 1920 
and the recommendations of the Commissioners on the question of its perma- 
nent retention in delineating the frontier appear above. The Commissioners 
recommend that the frontier should be delineated as described by them in 
Section VIII (a) to (e) of the Protocol, 


VIII. Articles 22 and 23 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 


““Thence the course of the Mo (Mola) downstream, following the 
southern boundary of the Dagbon country to its junction with an un- 
named affluent on the left bank at a point shown on the map near 
longitude 0° 20’ East; 

‘Thence a line from ite confluence running generally south-east to the 
confluence of the Bassa and the Kue, following as far as possible the 
course of the Mo (Moo); ’”’ 

It was found that the Mo (Moo) did not exist as shown on the Sprigade 
map. It was therefore impossible to follow the frontier laid down. The 
frontier agreed upon is described in Section VIII (f) and (g) of the Protocol. 


IX.—Articles 19 and 20 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 


“Thence the River Nabol upstream to the junction of the tribal 
boundary between the Konkomba and the Bitjem; 
“Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary to 
the summit of Kusangnaeli ”’ 
No trace whatever of the tribal boundary referred to could be found nor 
was the name of Kusangnaeli known to the few inhabitants who live here- 
abouts. 
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The frontier agreed upon is described in Section IX (i) to (I) of the 
Protocol. 


X. Articles 12 to 16 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 


“Thence the course of the Kankassi upstream to its confluence with 
the Kentau; 

“Thence the course of the Kentau to its junction with the tribal 
boundary between Konkomba and the Bitjem; 

‘Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary 
80 as to leave the villages of Natagu, Napari, and Bobotiwe to Great 
Britain and those of Kujunle and Bisukpabe to France; 

‘ Following this boundary to a point situated about 1} kilom. north 
of the confluence of the Kula and the Mamale; 

‘Thence the Mamale upstream to its junction with the road from 
Nabugem to Bpadjebe’’; 

As has been stated above, no trace could be found of a tribal boundary 
between the Konkombas and Bitjems. 

The Sprigade map in this neighbourhood does not accurately represent 
the conditions as found by the two Commissioners on the ground. The 
villages of Natagu, Bobotiwe and Nabugem had ceased to exist. The people 
of Kujunle and Bpadjebe had moved, a thing not at all uncommon in the 
north; and the River Mamale did not exist as shown on the map. 
ae frontier agreed upon is described in Section IX (r) to (x) of the 

rotocol, 


XI. Articles 9 and 10 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 


“Thence the Dakpe upstream to the boundary between the two old 
German districts of Mangu-Yendi and Sokode-Bassari. 
“The frontier will follow this administrative boundary south-west to 
regain the Oti.” 
This administrative boundary could not be located, but the line as de- 
scribed in Section X (b) and (c) of the Protocol corresponds approximately 
with that shown on the Sprigade map. 


XII. Articles 1 to 3 of the 1919 Declaration state :— 

° Along this unnamed watercourse to its confluence with the Kula- 
palogo; 

“Thence by the course of the Punokobo to ite source; 

“Thence in a south-westerly direction to meet the River Biankuri, 
which downstream is named the Njimoant and the Mochole, which it 
follows to its confluence with the Kulugona.”’ 

An examination of Map 14* which accompanies this report will show at a 
glance that conditions as found by the two Commissioners in 1928 do not 
correspond with those shown on the Sprigade map of this neighbourhood. 

The unnamed watercourse does not exist as shown and the course of the 
River Pulimakon (Punokobo) was actually located further to the north than 
appears on that map. 

The frontier agreed upon is described in Section XI (m) and (n) and Sec- 
tion XII of the Protocol. 

The above are the chief modifications of the 1919 Declaration made by the 
two Commissioners. Special maps,* signed by the two Commissioners, have 
been made to illustrate V and VII and are annexed to this report. 

The other modifications being of so slight a nature it was not considered 
necessary to prepare special maps as they are clearly shown on the maps 
illustrating the frontier recommended. 

In fixing the frontier the two Commissioners have endeavoured to follow 
out the spirit of the 1919 Declaration as to what they considered to be the 
intentions of the two signatories. 





* Not reproduced here, 
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They therefore submit for the consideration of their respective Govern- 


ments the frontier suggested by them in the Protocol which follows this 
report. 


Done in triplicate Done in triplicate 
at Lome this 21st day of October, at Lome this 21st day of October, 
1929. 1929. 
L. Bavoueg, C. C. Liner, 
French Boundary Commissioner British Boundary Commissioner. 
PROTOCOL. 


The undersigned, duly appointed by their respective Governments as Com- 
missioners in the execution of Article 2 (1) of the Franco-British Declara- 
tion signed in London on 10th July, 1919, which defines the frontier 
separating the territories of Togoland placed respectively under the authority 
of their Governments, and in euch execution acting in conformity with 
Article 1 of the terms of the British Mandate for Togoland, and with 
Article 1 of the terms of the French Mandate for Togoland, have agreed 
that the Boundary should be as follows :— 


Section 1. 


(a) The frontier between the Gold Coast Colony and that portion of 
Togoland placed under the authority of the French Government starts 
from the sea at Pillar 1 on the road from Denu to Lome at an approxi- 
mate distance from Lome lighthouse of 2,750 metres. 

(b) From this point the frontier runs in a straight line due north for 
a distance of approximately 6,300 metres to Pillar 2 which is situated 
close to the road from Lome to Akepe. 

(c) Thence in a straight line due west for a distance of approximately 
13 kilometres to Pillar 3 which ie situated on the left bank of the River 
Aka near the village of Akato. 

(d) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 450 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 332° to Pillar 3A in the River 
Aka. 

(e) Thence upstream the River Aka as far as Pillar 4 which is situated 
approximately 2,000 metres east-south-east of the village of Bagbe. 

(f) Thence in a straight line in a westerly direction for a distance of 
approximately 12.5 kilometres to Pillar 5 which is situated on the River 
Kpeto, which is also called Bluti and Magbawi, leaving the village of 
Bagbe to France and that of Fiafe to Great Britain. 


Section II. 


(a) The frontier separating the territories of Togoland placed respec- 
tively under the authority of the French and British Governments 
starts from Pillar 5 which is situated on the River Kpeto, also called 
Bluti and Magbawi. 

(b) From this point the frontier runs upstream the River Kpeto to 
Pillar 6 which is situated where a road from Aferingba to Dzolo crosses 
this river. 

(c) Thence continuing upstream this river to Pillar 7 at the confluence 
of the Rivers Magbawi and Aklolo. 

(d) Thence upstream to Aklolo to Pillar 8 which is situated where a 
road from Edji to Holukofe (Amule) and Zofe crosses this river. 

(e) Thence in a straight line for a distunce of approximately 2 kilo- 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 300° to Pillar 9 which is 
situated on a path from Dzeka to Tsira at a distance of approximately 
340 metres from where this path crosses the Zofe-Edji road. 
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(f) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,650 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 300° to Pillar 10 which is 
situated on the stream Tove at a point where a path from Kpedohoe to 
Lodokofe crosses this stream. 


(g) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 4 kilo- 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 282° to Pillar 11 which is 
situated on a path from Gbondo to Afakofe and Aziatekofe at a dis- 
tance of approximately 300 metres from Gbondo. 


(A) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 600 metres 
on an approximate true bearing of 283° to Pillar 12 which is situated 
on a path from Gbondo to Adjove at a distance of approximately 450 
metres from Gbondo. 

(i) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,250 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 344° to Pillar 13 which is 
situated on a path from Adjove to Heve at a distance of approximately 
400 metres from Heve. 

Gj) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,550 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 344° to Pillar 14 which is 
situated on a path from Hosukofe to Kekle at a distance of approxi- 
mately 500 metres from Hosukofe. 

(k) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 3,250 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 289° to Pillar 15 on a path 
from Honugu to Avukofe at a distance of approximately 600 metres from 
Honugu. 

()) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 600 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 279° to Pillar 16 which is 
situated close to the road from Batome to Zofe near the village of 
Adrikofe (which remains British). 


(m) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 260 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 354° to Pillar 17 which is 
situated on the road from Batome to Zofe at an approximate distance of 
165 metres from Bobia. 

(n) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2,550 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 354° to Pillar 18 which is 
situated on a path from Batome to Agodeke at an approximate distance 
of 400 metres from Agodeke. 

(0) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,550 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 354° to Pillar 19 which is 
situated 5 metres from the southern edge of the Batome-Kpetoe (Kpotoe) 
road at an approximate distance of 1,250 metres in a west-north- 
westerly direction from Batome. 


Sxotion III. 


(a) From this point the frontier runs in a series of straight lines to 
Pillar 19A which is situated at the junction of the existing Kpetoe 
(Kpotoe)—Batome and Kpetoe (Kpotce)—Akpokofe—Zofe roads, on the 
south side of the Kpetoe (Kpotoe)—Batome road so as to leave this 
latter road from Pillar 19 to 19A entirely to France. 

The frontier is marked by intermediate pillars placed 5 metres distant 
from the road, to the south of it, and numbered as follows: 19/1, 19/2, 
19/3, 19/4, 19/5, 19/6, the frontier being formed by straight lines 
from 19 to 19/1, 19/1 to 19/2, etc., 19/6 to 19A. 

(b) From Pillar 19A the frontier crosses the Kpetoe (Kpotce)—Batome 
road by a straight line to Pillar 20 which is situated at the junction 
of the aforesaid roads but on the north side of the Kpetoe (Kpotoe)— 
Batome road and distant 5 metres from it. 
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(c) From Pillar 20 the frontier runs in a series of straight lines as far 
as Pillar 21 which is situated on the left bank of the River Kporokpore 
at a point where the Kpetoe (Kpotoe)—Batome road crosses this river, 
and on the north side of it, so as to leave this road from Pillar 20 to 
Pillar 21 entirely to Great Britain. 

The frontier is marked by intermediate pillars placed 5 metres distant 
from the road, to the north of it, and numbered as follows: 20/1, 
20/2, 20/3, 20/4, 20/5, 20/6, 20/7, 20/8, 20/9, 20/10, 20/11, 20/12, 
20/13, 20/14, 20/15, the frontier being formed by straight lines joining 
the pillars thus: —20 to 20/1, 20/1 to 20/2, etc., 20/15 to 21. 

(d) Thence upstream the River Kporokpore for a distance of approxi- 
mately 6 kilometres measured along the river to Pillar 22 which is 
situated on the right bank of this river at a point approximately 500 
metres south-south-east of the village of Tsunakofe. 

(e) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 625 metres 
on an approximate true bearing of 352° to Pillar 23 which is situated on 
. path from Tsunakofe to Kasave approximately 160 metres from Tsuna- 

‘ofe. 

(f) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2 kilo- 
metres on the same approximate true bearing to Pillar 24 which is 
situated at the junction of paths from Atakpame to Adjawola and 
Agohome at a distance of approximately 900 metres from Atakpame. 

(g) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,850 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 303° to Pillar 25 which 18 
situated on a path from Bembla to Kpavu. 

(h) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 600 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 242° to Pillar 26 which is 
situated at the junction of paths Agohome—Bembla—Afegame and 
Bembla—K pavu, at a distance of approximately 425 metres from Bembla. 

(i) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,360 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 260° to Pillar 27 which is 
situated on a path from Afegame to Bembla. 

(j) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,350 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 279° to Pillar 28 which is 
situated on the aforesaid path. 

(k) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,250 
metres to Pillar 29 which is situated at the Junction of the aforesaid 
path with a path from Kpetoe (Kpotoe) to Afegame. 

(l) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 700 metres 
on an approximate true bearing of 326° to Pillar 30 which is situated 
on the left bank of the River Todje at the point where a path from 
Kpetoe (Kpotoe) to Afegame crosses this river. 

(m) From here the frontier follows the River Todje upstream to its 
confluence with the River Dasi at Pillar 31. 

(n) Thence upstream the River Dasi to Pillar 32 which is situated 
on the right bank of this river and 5 metres to the south of the exist- 
ing road from Kpadafe-Mayondi to Kpedze. 


Section IV. 


(a) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 400 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 250° to Pillar 33 which is 
situated 5 metres to the south of the aforesaid road. 

(b) Thence in a straight line running due north for a distance of 
approximately 2,600 metres to Pillar 34 which is situated on a hill called 
Agaga. 

(c) From Pillar 84 the frontier runs along the edge of the cliff in a 
series of straight lines to Pillar 35 which is situated at the confinence 
of the Rivers Adetugbe and Wumaklu. 
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The frontier is marked by intermediate pillars numbered 84/1, 34/2, 
ete., to 34/18, the frontier being formed by straight lines from 34 to 
84/1, 34/1 to 34/2, ete., 34/18 to 35. , 

(d) Thence upstream the River Adetugbe to its source at Pillar 36. 

(e) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 250 metres 
on an approximate true bearing of 14° to Pillar 37 on Fiameketo Hill. 

(f) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Todje and Tsi (Ti) on the west and the Rivers Lamanui, Lito, Bla, 
Hadede, Medeku and Adedje on the east as far as Pillar 37A which 
is situated on a path approximately 500 metres west of the village of 
Haingba Todji. 

(g) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 25° 
regaining the watershed at Pillar 37B, thus leaving the village of 
Haingba Todji to France. 

(h) Thence continuing along the aforementioned watershed as far as 
Pillar 38. ¥ 

(i) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 550 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 39° to Pillar 39 at the source 
of the River Dsawe. 

(j) Thence downstream the River Dsawe to its confluence with the 
stream Mogosigosi at Pillar 40. 

(k) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 500 
metres to Pillar 41 which is situated on the summit of a hill called 
Avekuni (Niekuto). 

(}) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 450 
metres to Pillar 42 which is situated on the River Avliwa at a point 
where the two branches of this river unit. 

(m) Thence downstream the River Avliwa to its confluence with the 
River Tsi (Ti) at Pillar 43. 

(n) Thence upstream the River Tsi (Ti) to ite confluence with the 
torrent Togo (Avehometsitogi) at Pillar 44. 

(0) Thence upstream the Togo (Avehometsitogi) to its source at Pillar 
45. 

(p) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 125 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 310° to Pillar 46 on hill Aveta. 

(q) From this point the frontier runs along the crest of the hill for 
a distance of approximately 350 metres as far as Pillar 47 on hill 
Avebredi. 

(r) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,400 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 282° to Pillar 48 on a hill 
called Edjirito. 

(s) From this point the frontier runs along the crest of this hill, 
which is also called Tongoto, as far as Pillar 49 at the source of the 
torrent Nufofi. 

(t) Thence downstream the Nufofi to its confluence with the River 
Edjiri at Pillar 50. 

(u) Thence downstream the River Edjiri to its confluence with the 
River Tsi (Ti) at Pillar 61. 


Section V. 


(a) Thence downstream the River Tsi (Ti) which lower down is also 
called Koloe, to its confluence with the stream Kpetatsi at Pillar 52. 

(b) Thence upstream the Kpetatsi to the point where a path from 
Kame Tonu to Liati ‘Wati crosses this stream at Pillar 53. 

(c) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 68° 
to Pillar 54 on a hill called Ekpeyi. 

(ad) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Koloe and Tagbo on the north and the Rivers Egui and Aka on the 
south till it reaches Pillar 55 on Mount Gobalito. 
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(e) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,500 
metres to Pillar 56 on the summit of Mount Dovoto leaving the village 
of Kumabala to France. 

(f) From this point the frontier runs along the watershed of the Rivers 
Tagbo and Toglo on the west and the Rivers Aka, Atrevi, Akati and 
Blefu on the south and east as far as Pillar 57 on the summit of Mount 
Dzogbegato. 

(g) Thence in a straight line to Pillar 58 at the confluence of the 
Rivers Tono and Agumasa. 

(h) Thence downstream the River Agumasa to ite confluence with the 
River Nubui at Pillar 59. 

(i) Thence upstream the River Nubui to Pillar 60 which is situated 
on the left bank of this river close to a path from Vli Goviefe to 
Yikpa Haingba at a distance of approximately 100 metres from where 
this path crosses the River Nubui. 

(j) Then in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 4° to 
Pillar 61 on the summit of Mount Luluto. 

(k) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Wadjakli, Ola, Otuka and Kesembutu on the west and the Rivers 
Seblawu and Daye (Dayi) on the east till it reaches Pillar 62 on Mount 
Avegbadje. 

(l) Thence continuing along this watershed as far as Pillar 63 on 
Mount Agbenelo. 

(m) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 2° 
cutting the River Daye (Dayi), to Pillar 64 which is situated on a hill 
called Atakpleodo. 

(n) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the River 
Sasa on the east and the River Odjabi on the west till it reaches 
Pillar 65 on the summit of Mount Kodolibi. 

(0) Thence in a straight line to Pillar 66 on the summit of Mount 
Kupobi. 

(p) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the River 
Takpanadji on the east and the River Kaserewetu on the west as far as 
Pillar 67 on the left bank of the River Menu. 


Section VI. 


(a) Thence upstream the River ‘Menu to its confluence with the River 
Kokodjisoketu at Pillar 68. 

(b) Thence upstream the River Kokodjisoketu to its source at Pillar 69 
which is situated close to a path from Okute to Kemeditsu. 

(c) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 285° 
to Pillar 70 on the summit of a hill called Okumakokobi. 

(d) Then in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 233° to 
Pillar 71 at the source of the River Lekaleakoketu. 

(e) Thence downstream the River Lekaleakoketu to its confluence with 
the River Ilibe (Ola) at Pillar 72. 

(f) Thence downstream the River Ilibe (Ola) to its confluence with 
the River Menu at Pillar 73. 

(g) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,000 
meires on an approximate true bearing of 208° to Pillar 74 on Mount 
Bosoasiso. 

(h) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2,700 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 257° to Pillar 75 which is 
situated at a point where a path from Borada to Kpete Bena crosses 
the River Olomavi. 

(t) Thence downstream the River Olomavi to its confluence with the 
River Menu at Pillar 76. 

(j) Thence downstream the River Menu to its confluence with the 
River Domi (Demi) at Pillar 77. 
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(k) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 7,000 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 5° to Pillar 78 which is 
situated at a point where a path from Kadjebi to Badu crosses the 
stream Abotansu (Abotabe). > 

(l) Thence downstream the Abotansu (Abotabe) to its confluence with 
the River Odjindji at Pillar 78A. 

(m) Thence downstream the River Odjindji to its confluence with the 
River Osebetutu at Pillar 78B. Z 

(n) Thence upstream the River Osebetutu to Pillar 78C which is 
situated at a point where a path from Odjindjikofe, also called Adjokofe, 
going in a northerly direction crosses this river. 

(0) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,000 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 94° to Pillar 79, which is 
situated on the right bank of the River Aboabo, at a point approximately 
900 metres downstream from where the latter river is joined by the 
River Yaotikuma. 

(p) Thence upstream the River Aboabo to Pillar 80 which is situated 
at a point where a cut line from Astronomical beacon 89 to Pillar 84 
on the River Wawa crosses the River Aboabo, close to a path from 
Kokukofe to Domiabra. 

(q) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2,700 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 65° to Pillar 81 which is 
situated at a point where a path to Abrewanko crosses the watershed 
of the River Djodji (Bombi) on the east and the Rivers Brafosu and 
Tadiabomba on the west. 

(r) Thence following this watershed as far -as Pillar 82 which is situated 
at a point where the cut line referred to in the description of Pillar 80 
crosses this watershed. ‘ 

(s) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 9° to 
Pillar 83 at the confluence of the Rivers Djodji (Bombi) and Wawa. 

(t) Thence upstream the River Wawa to Pillar 84 which is situated 
on the right bank of the River Wawa at a point where a spur of a range 
of hills called Panusu Nuho (Pake-Sie Bepo) joins this river. 

; Section VII. 


(a) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Gokore (Sekroboma), Turugbani, Atabasu and Sasa on the east and the 
Rivers Ayeboma, Konsua, Motodua and Sokuma on the west as far as 
Pillar 85 on the summit of Mount Sasabula. 

(b) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 344°, 
cutting the River Asukoko, to Pillar 86 on Mount Mangmabula. 

(c) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Asukoko, Boa and Yege on the east and the Rivers Dibem, Sasa, Buna, 
Leno, Labo and Etin on the west as far as Pillar 87 which is situated 
at the source of the River Afu. 

(d) Thence downstream the River Afu to its confluence with the 
torrent Denta at Pillar 89. 

Pillar 88 is placed at the point where a path from Dikpeleu (which 
remains French) to Dikpongo (which remains British) crosses the River 
Afu. 

(e) Thence upstream the Denta to its source at Pillar 90. 

(f) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 71° 
to Pillar 91 on the summit of Mount Denta. 

(g) From this point the frontier follows in an easterly direction for 
a distance of approximately 1,400 metres the watershed between the 
River Ditdjem on the north and the River Ditdjaro on the south, as 
far as Pillar 92 where it regains the main watershed running north 
and south. 
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Sgorton VIII. 

(a) Thence following the watershed of the Rivers Ditdjem and Sabu 
on the west and the River Yege on the east as far as Pillar 93 which is 
situated approximately 1,000 metres from the summit of Mount Gbi, at 
a point where the frontier leaves the main watershed referred to above. 

(b) Thence following, in an easterly direction, the watershed of the 
River Gayali on the north and the Rivers Yege and Kungu on the 
south as far as Pillar 94 which is situated at a point where a path 
from Kilinga (Chiringa) (which becomes British) to Kue (which remains 
French) crosses this watershed. 

(c) From Pillar 94 the frontier runs in a straight line for a distance 
of approximately 2,250 metres on an approximate true bearing of 92° to 
Pillar 95 which is situated on the River Abenigofu, at a point where 
this river bends in an easterly direction to join the River Kue. 

(d) Thence downstream the River Abenigofu to ite confluence with the 
River Kue at Pillar 96. 

(e) Thence downstream the River Kue to its confluence with the 
River Basa at Pillar 97. 

(f) Thence downstream the River Basa to its confluence with the 
River Mu (Moa) at Pillar 98. 

(g) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 18.5 kilo- 
Metres on an approximate true bearing of 328° to Pillar 99 at the con- 
fluence of the Rivers Mo and Kone. 

Section IX. 

(a) Thence upstream the River Mo to its confluence with the River 
Saniapunga at Pillar 100. 

(b) Thence upstream the River Saniapunga to its confluence with the 
River Tunkurma at Pillar 101. 

(c) Thence upstream the River Tunkurma for a distance of approxim- 
ately 3,350 metres measured along the river to Pillar 102. 

(d) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 6,500 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 335° to Pillar 103 on the left 
bank of the River Bundje. 

(e) From this point the frontier follows upstream the River Bundje to 
Pillar 104 which is situated approximately 500 metres north-west of the 
confluence of this river with the River Wabule. 

(f) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 500 
metres to Pillar 105 which is situated at a point where the bed of the 
River Bundje again becomes easily determinable close to a path from 
Taweleba to Sangba. 

(g) Thence upstream the River Bundje for a distance of approximately 
1,100 metres measured along the river to Pillar 106. 

(h) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 285° 
to Pillar 107 which is situated approximately 700 metres southwards of 
the highest point of a range of hills called Konkondjuo, 

(i) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Bundje and Nabol on the east and the River Kuyi on the west as far 
as Mount Djokpokpon; and then, following the crest of a spur, ruuning 
in a north-north-easterly direction from this mountain, as far as Pillar 
108 which is situated close to where a path from Tuweleba to Yaoyili 
(Bakul) crosses this spur. 

(j) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 20° 
to Pillar 109 which is situated on the stream Chara at a point approxi- 
mately 700 metres south of the village of Yaoyili (Bakul). 

(k) Thence downstream the Ohara for a distance of approximately 
2,000 metres measured along the stream to Pillar 110. 

(1) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 200 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 55° to Pillar 111 on the 
left bank of the River Nabol. 
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(m) Thence upstream the River Nabol to its confluence with the 
River Tankpa at Pillar 112. A 

(n) Thence upstream the River Tankpa to its confluence with the 
River Bonolo (also called Katakpiu) at Pillar 112A. ’ ; 

(0) Thence upstream the River Bonolo (Katakpiu) for a distance of 
approximately 6,000 metres measured along the river to Pillar 113. 

(p) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 30° 
to Pillar 114 on a hill called Tawowa which is a spur of Mount 
Djotekple. 3 

(q) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 328° 
to Pillar 115 which is situated on a bend of the River Mamale approxi- 
mately 1,000 metres soutn-suuth-east of the village of Kpadjaba. 

(r) Thence downstream the River Mamale to its confluence with the 
River Kula (Kolon) at Pillar 116. 

(s) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 330° 
to Pillar 117 on Mount Bunton. 

(t) From this point the frontier follows the watershed of the Rivers 
Kula (Kolon) and Walsion on the east and the Rivers Kubum (Kuboa), 
Matchampeni and Konyibum (Nkonimbo) on the west as far as Pillar 
118 which is situated on a spur running northwards from a hill called 
Wama, near the point where a path from Bitjabe to Kuyunle crosses 
this spur. 

(u) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 3,550 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 15° to Pillar 119 on a small 
hill called Kuonlon (Kuonlohu). 

(v) Thence in a straight line to Pillar 120 at the confluence of the 
Rivers Nadjabu (Nadjabon) and Karentamu (Karentam). 

(w) Thence downstream the River Karentamu (Karentam) to its 
confluence with the River Kankasi (also called Nkpenje) at Pillar 121. 

(xz) Thence downstream the River Kankasi (Nkpenje) to its confluence 
with the River Oti (also called Moale and Lemoal) at Pillar 122. 

Sxctios X. 

(a) From this point the frontier follows upstream the River Oti 
(Moale, Lemoal) as far as Pillar 123 which is situated on its left bank 
at a point approximately 1,200 metres south-south-eastwards from 
where a path from Kungao to Kundjiba crosses this river. 

(b) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2,350 
metres on an approximate trne bearing of 15° to Pillar 124 which is 
situated on a path from Kundjiba to Nayili. 

(c) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,500 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 14° to Pillar 125 which is 
situated on the left bank of the River Dakpe at the point where a 
path from Kundjiba to Kulamon crosses this river. 

(d) From this point the frontier follows upstream the River Dakpe 
to its confluence with the River Oti at Pillar 126, 

(e) From this point the frontier follows upstream the River Oti 
(Chokosi Kuma) to its confluence with the River Konkombu at Pillar 127. 

(f) Thence upstream the River Konkombu to Pillar 128 at the con- 
fluence of the River Yambule (Manjo) with the River Konkombu, which 
upstream is called Pembik. 

Section XI. 

(a) Thence upstream the River Yambule (Manjo) to Pillar 129 which 
is situated at a place called Niadjaba. 

(b) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,500 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 282° to Pillar 130 south of 
the village of Yambule. 

(c) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 1,750 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 313° to Pillar 131 which is 
situated on a path from Parnati to Bluk. 
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(d) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 6,500 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 290° to Pillar 132 which is 
situated on the left bank of the River Bankuon near where a path from 
Bankuon to Bunkpurugu crosses this river. 

(e) From this point the froutier follows upstream the River Bankuon 
to Pillar 183 which is situated on the right bank approximately 750 
metres north-north-west of the point where a path from Najong to 
Sigubaok crosses this river. 

(f) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 4,850 
metres on an approximate true bearing ot 285° to Pillar 134 at the 
confluence of the Rivers Kambetion and Kolitish. 

(g) Thence upstream the River Kolitish to Pillar 135 which is situated 
on its right bank at the point where a path from Tangbanmun to 
Bankuon, passing close to Pillar 134, first crosses the River Kolitish. 

(hk) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 4,850 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 283° to Pillar 136 at the 
confluence of the Rivers Gborok and Nabuleg. 

(i) Thence upstream the River Nabuleg to its source at Pillar 137. 

Gj) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 2,150 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 337° to Pillar 138 which is 
situated on the edge of the cliff of a hill called Tutugbonhua (Tusuk- 
bungua). 

(k) Thence in a straight line on an approximate true bearing of 327° 
to Pillar 139 which is situated on a large outcrop of rock. 

(l) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 520 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 22° to Pillar 140 at the 
confluence of the Rivers Kulugona and Biankuri. 

(m) From this point the frontier follows upstream the River Biankuri 
to Pillar 141 at the confluence of the Rivers Biankuri and Djimoniyabe. 

(n) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 550 
metres on an approximate true bearing 336° to Pillar 141A which is 
situated at the point where the River Djimoniyabe crosses a road from 
Timbu (French) to Biankuri (British). 


Szcrion XII. 


(a) Thence upstream the River Djimoniyabe to its source at Pillar 142. 

(b) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 6,100 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 355° to Pillar 143 which is 
situated on a path from Kiyinchingo (Tayentiong) to Timbu. 

(c) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 400 
metres on an approximate true bearing of 2° to Pillar 144 on the 
right bank of the River Kiyinchingo (Tayentiong), 

(d) Thence in a straight line for a distance of approximately 3,100 
Metres on an approximate true bearing of 311° to Pillar 145 which is 
situated on the east of the Pulimakonkubonga path at a point where 
the River Pulimakon commences to be easily determinable. 

(¢) From this point the frontier follows downstream the River Puli- 
makon to its confluence with the River Sankase at Pillar 146. 

(/) Thence downstream the River Kulupielegu, which is also called 
Bimpelegu and Sankase, to its contluence with the River Kulutamsi at 
Pillar 147. 

(qg) Thence upstream the River Kulutamsi to Pillar 148 which is 
situated close to where the former frontier between the Haute-Volta and 
Togoland cut this river. 


Secrion XIII. 


(a) The frontier between the Haute-Volta and that portion of Togo- 
land placed under the authority of the British Government starts from 
Pillar 148 on the River Kulutamsi. 
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(b) From this point the frontier runs in a straight line for a distance 
of approximately 1,850 metres on an approximate true bearing of 284° 
to a group of three pillars, near the compounds called Kanuaragu, and 
which formerly marked the junction of the three colonies of Haute- 
Volta, Gold Coast, and Togoland. 

One of these pillars bears the number 306 and has been marked 149. 


General CLAUSES. 

(a) When mention of a village is made in the text it is understood 
that it refers to the position of such a village as found by the Com- 
missioners on the ground, i.e., to the position as shown on the map. 

(b) In cases where the details of the map do not appear to correspond 
exactly with the wording of the protocol, it is the wording of the 
protocol which must be strictly followed. The map is intended to 
supplement the protocol. 

(c) Where the frontier follows a stream or river the median line of 
the stream or river shall be the boundary. 

(d) Where the frontier is formed by a stream or river which during 
its course divides into two or more channels which ultimately unite 
again, the frontier shall follow the ‘ principal channel’ by which is 
meant the one in which water flows longest before drying up. 

(e) It is understood that where mention is made of the ‘source of a 
river,’’? the point so selected shall be considered for the purposes of 
this boundary as the source of that river. 

(f) Where a river abandons its old bed and forms a new channel, the 
frontier shall continue to be the median line of the old bed. 

(g) Any fresh determination of the geographical position of the 
pillars, or of other points mentioned in this agreement shall make no 
alteration in the frontier itself. 

(h) Between main Pillars 1 and 67 intermediate pillars have been 
erected as a guide to the frontier. North of Pillar 67 piles of stones 
have been erccted at suitable points for the same purpose. 

(i) The pillars shall be under the joint protection of the British and 
French Governments. Should it be necessary later to renew a pillar 
each Government shall send to the spot a representative for the 
purpose, 

Should it be necessary later to mark the frontier more precisely by 
additional beacons, each Government shall send to the spot a represen- 
tative for the purpose The position of these new pillars shall be 
determined by the course of the frontier as defined by the present 
agreement. 

(j) The following maps* signed by each of the Commissioners accom- 
pany this protocol: 

(1) An index map. 

(2) Topographical maps numbered 1 to 14 showing a belt approxi- 
mately 4 kilometres wide on either side of the frontier. 

(3) A map of West Akposo. 

(4) A map of part of Adjuti. 

(k) It is understood that wherever the boundary follows a stream or 
river all existing watering and fishing rights on either side thereof and 
all rights of passage up and down and across the stream or river shall 
be preserved. 

(l) It is understood that in respect to land on either side of the 
frontier the rights whether individual, tribal, or family hitherto enjoyed 
in respect thereto by persons whom the delineation of the frontier will 
separate from these lands shall continue to be enjoyed undiminished. 

(m) It is understood that if the inhabitants living near the frontier 
should, within a period of six months from the first of January, 1930, 





* Not reproduced here. 
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express the intention to settle in the regions placed under French 
authority, or inversely, in the regions placed under British authority, 
no obstacle will be placed in the way of their so doing, and they shall 
be granted the necessary time to gather in standing crops, and generally 
to remove all the property of which they are the legitimate owners. 


Done in triplicate at Lome this 2lst day of October, 1929. 


Number 
of point. 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88. 


so 


$10 


Cc. C. Litter, 
British Boundary Commissioner. 


L. Bavcue, 
French Boundary Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A. 


List anp DESCRIPTION OF ASTRONOMICAL PoINTS 
OBSERVED BY THE FRENCH SKCTION. 


Geographical 
Co-ordinates. 


6° 06’ 34”, 00 N. 


1° 12’ 05’, 73 E.- 


6° 19’ 32”, 60 N. 
1° 00’ 32”, 69 E. 
6° 20’ 00’, 43 N. 
0° 62’ 37°, 62 E. 
6° 32’ 35”, 65 N. 
0° 41’ 58”, 70 E. 
6° 45’ 33”, 80 N. 
0° 34’ 53”, 36 E. 
6° 58’ 13”, 37 N. 
0° 31’ 15”, 48 E. 
7° 15’ 33”, 80 N. 
0° 39’ 33”, 78 E. 
7° 36’ 49", 42 N. 
0° 37’ 39”, 78 E. 
T° 35’ 15”, 50 N. 
0° 33’ 19”, 97 E. 
T° 53’ 09", 60 N. 
0° 37’ 21”, 96 E. 


Position. 


Pillar 1. 


River Aka. Near Pillar 4. 


Aferingba. Old Anglo-German Pillar 2, near 
the Gold Coast Customs Station. 


Kpetoe (Gold Coast Customs Stn.) Cement 
pillar marked Q 12 GCS. 


Nyive (Gold Coast Customs Stn.) Cement 
pillar marked F4 GCS. 


Kametonu. Stone marked S 6. 


Bogo Aholo. Cement pillar marked S 7. 


Summit of Mt. Dugito, near Kitchibo. Pile 
of stones. 


Kokukofe. Stone encased in cement marked 
§ 9 12-12-27. 


Pillar 85. 


Number 
of point. 


sll 


812 


813 


814 


§ 165 


§ 16 


$18 


819 


8 20 


§ 21 


S 22 


8 23 


S 24 


Geographical 

Co-ordinates. 
8° 11’ 00", 27 N. 
0° 36’ 39”, 39 E. 
8° 15’ 31”, 00 N. 
0° 43’ 15”, 94 E. 
8° 31’ 23”, 90 N. 
0° 36’ 05”, 85 E. 
8° 49’ 44”, 02 N. 
0° 29’ 55”, 73 E. 
9° 09’ 31’, 50 N. 
0° 28’ 48”, 90 E. 


9° 24’ 46”, 40 N. 


0° 33’ 27”, 78 E. 


9° 26’ 16”, 62 N. 


0° 14’ 57°, 74 E. 
9° 40’ 39”, 45 N. 


0° 21’ 12", 90 E. 


10° 01’ 15”, 75 N. 
0° 24’ 39”, 90 E. 
10° 18’ 07”, 10 N. 
0° 23’ 33”, 19 E. 
10° 31’ 46”, 55 N. 
0° 07’ 47”, 18 E. 
10° 42’ 46”, 80 N. 


0° 05’ 23”, 47 W. 


10° 59’ 23”, 30 N. 
0° 02’ 04”, 70 E. 
11° 08’ 33”, 30 N. 


0° 09’ 09”, 02 W. 
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Position. 


Pillar 87. 


Village of Kue. Cement beacon marked 
“ point astro S 12.” 


Near Kueda. Cement beacon marked 
$ 13 2/3-28. 

Left bank of the River Mo, on the path from 
Djerepana to Kubalem. Cement beacon 
marked § 14 19/3-28. 

Shieni Rest House. Cement beacon marked 
G.C.S.-G21 Ast. 


Intersection of the River Karentamu (Karen- 
tam) with the path from Natchamba to 
Nafun. Pile of stones. 


Pillar 122. 


Pillar 126. 


Confluent Oti-Kara. 


Intersection of the road from Sansane-Mango 
to Yogu with the River Konkombu. Pile 
of stones. 


Pillar 130. 


Confluence of the Kulugona and Biankuri 
near Pillar 140. 


Pillar 141. 


Pillar 149. 


Observations made with the ‘“‘ Astrolabe & prisme marque Jobin (modéle moyen).” 
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Date of com- 
mencement 


Short title 


Interpreta- 
tion 


Establishment 
of native 
tribunals 


Suspension and 
dixtnissal of 
mnemmbers of 

a native 
tribunal 
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APPENDIX IV. 
THE NATIVE TRIBUNALS ORDINANCE, 1932. 


NorTHERN TERRITORIES. 
No, 1 of 1932. 


An Ordinance to constitute native tribunals and to prescribe and 
regulate their jurisdiction. 


80th January, 1932. 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
Northern Territories, as follows: — 
(1) This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Tribunals Ordinance, 
1932. 


(2) Interpretation : — 

‘Cause’? includes any action, suit or other original proceeding 
between a plaintiff and defendant and also any criminal pro- 
ceedings ; 

“ Matter’ includes every proceeding in a native tribunal not 
ina cause; 

“‘ Native ’’ means a person of African descent who is a native 
of West Africa, or a person of African descent ordinarily residing 
within the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, or the British Sphere of Togoland, and includes 
mulattoes; but it does not include persons ordinarily passing as 
Europeans; nor does it include a native of West Africa, or a person 
of African descent, who is not subject to the jurisdiction of native 
tribunals in the community to which euch person belongs. Provided 
that any question as to whether a person is or is not a native 
within the meaning of this definition shall be referred to the 
Secretary for Native Affairs whose decision shall be final ; 

“Native Customary Law’? means a rule or a body of rules 
regulating rights and imposing correlative duties, being a rule or 
@ body of rules which obtains and is fortified by established native 
usage and which is appropriate and applicable to any particular 
cause, action, suit, matter, dispute, issue, or question. 


(3) The Chief Commissioner may by order made with the approval of 
the Governor— 


(a) establish for any area constituted under the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1932, a native tribunal; 

(b) appoint the members of any native tribunal nominate the 
presiding member thereof and prescribe the maximum number com- 
petent to transact the business of such native tribunal; 

(c) assign civil and criminal jurisdiction to such native tribunal 
and define the extent to which and the limits within which such 
jurisdiction may be exercised. 


(4).—(1) A District Commissioner may euspend for a period not 
exceeding three months, or, with the approval of the Chief Commissioner 
may suspend for a period exceeding three months, or may dismiss any 
member of a native tribunal who appears to have abused his power, or 
to be unworthy or incapable of exercising the same justly, or for other 
6ufficient reason. On euch dismissal or for the period of his suspension 
the member shall be disqualified from sitting as a member of the 
tribunal unless and until he is expressly reinstated by the District 
Commissioner with the approval of the Chief Commissioner. 
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(2) The dismissal or reinstatement of a member of a native tribunal 
shall take effect from the date of its approval by the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the Chief Commissioner shall make an order altering the 
composition of the native tribunal accordingly. 

(5) Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent 
set out in any order made in respect thereof under section three of 
this Ordinance, and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance over 
civil causes and matters in which all the parties are natives and the 
defendant was at the time when the cause of action arose within the 
jurisdiction of the native tribunal. 

(6) Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent 
set out in any order made in respect thereof under section three of 
this Ordinance, and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, to 
hear and determine all criminal charges and matters assigned to it 
for hearing and determination by such order or by any Ordinance in 
which the accused person is a native and the offence was committed 
wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of such native tribunal. 

Provided that no criminal proceeding chall be instituted in a native 
tribunal against any native in the service of the Crown without the 
written consent of the Chief Commissioner or of an officer duly authorized 
to act for him and no such native shall be arrested on any warrant or 
other process, or by any officer of a native tribunal unless the like 
consent has first been obtained. 

(7) Subject to any express provision of law conferring jurisdiction, 
no native tribunal shall have jurisdiction to try :— 

(a) cases in which a person is charged with an offence in 
consequence of which death is alleged to have occurred or which is 
punishable with death or imprisonment for hfe; 

(b) cases in connexion with marriage other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with native law or custom. 

(8) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance a native tribunal 
shall administer the native customary law prevailing within the sphere 
of jurisdiction of the tribunal so far as it is not repugnant to justice, 
equity, or good conscience or incompatible either in terms or by 
necessary implication with any Ordinance or any Rule, Regulation, 
Order, Proclamation, By-Law under any Ordinance for the time being 
in force in the Protectorate. 

(9) Every person sentenced by a native tribunal as a criminal prisoner 
or taken in execution of the process of such tribunal shall be imprisoned 
in a place duly authorized by the Chief Commissioner as a native 
prison; provided that where there is no such authorized native prison 
in which such person can be detained he may be detained in a prison 
established under any law of the Protectorate. 

(10) Any judgment or order given or made by a tribunal in a civil 
cause or matter may be enforced by seizure and sale of the property of 
the person condemned therein, or by such other methods of enforcing 
judgments and orders as may be prescribed by rules. 

(11) Subject as provided in this section any native being within the 
Protectorate may be summoned by a native tribunal whether he is 
within the jurisdiction of such native tribunal or not to attend as a 
witness in any cause or matter before such native tribunal; and if the 
witness fails without showing reasonable cause to attend the native 
tribunal, he shall be liable to be fined by such native tribunal a sum not 
exceeding forty shillings, and in default of payment thereof to be 
imprisoned without hard labour for any term not exceeding fourteen 
days; and such person may, for the purpose of being brought before 
the native tribunal be arrested on a warrant issued by the native 
tribunal. 
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Extent of 
civil juris- 
diction of 
native 
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criminal 
Jurisdiction 
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e ordinary 
jurisdiction of 
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Service or 
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Cap. 18 


Evidence of 
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Provided that if the witness is outside the jurisdiction of the native 
tribunal no subpoena shall issue until such sum of money as in the 
opinion of the native tribunal may reasonably be incurred by him in 
obeying the subpoena has first been deposited in the native tribunal, 


(12) Where any offence is committed or any civil cause or matter 
arises within the jurisdiction of any native tribunal, and the defendant 
is in any part of the Protectorate outside the jurisdiction of such 
native tribunal, he may, wherever he may be found and notwithstanding 
that he does not ordinarily reside within the jurisdiction of such native 
tribunal be summoned, or in the case of an offence or where a civil 
judgment has been given against him be arrested on a warrant issued 
by such native tribunal. Provided that no person shall be so arrested 
unless the warrant or other process shall have been first endorsed by 
the Commissioner of the District from which it issued, and by the 
Commissioner of the District in which the arrest is sought to be effected. 


(13).—{1) If in any civil cause or matter in a native tribunal the 
service or execution in the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti or in the 
Southern Section of the British Sphere of Togoland of any civil process 
issuing out of the native tribunal is required, application may be made 
to the District Commissioner’s Court in that behalf and recourse may 
ba had to the facilities afforded by and to the procedure laid down in 
the Process Extension Ordinance, and the provisions of the said 
Ordinance and of any rules made thereunder which may be for the 
time being in force, shall apply to the service or execution of such 
Process. 

(2) For the purposes of sub-section (1) of this section the provisions 
of the said Ordinance and rules shall be construed with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary to render the same conveniently applicable. 

(3) The District Commissioner’s Court shall have carriage of the 
civil process in like manner as if the same had issued from the said 
Court. 


(14) If in any civil or criminal cause or matter a native tribunal 
considers that the interests of justice require that the evidence of a 
non-native should be obtained, the native tribunal may make an 

application to the District Commissioner requesting that the evidence 
of such non-native may be taken before a Commissioner or other officer 
of the Court in the District in which such non-native is found; and if 
the District Commissioner to whom the application is made in Ins 
discretion thinks fit so to do, he may make an order accordingly. On 
such order being made, the procedure to be adopted shall, as nearly 
as may be, follow the procedure prescribed in Order XXXIII of the 
Second Schedule to the Supreme Court Ordinance of the Gold Coast 
Colony with respect to the taking of evidence on commission. 


(15) No subpoena shall issue for the attendance as witness of a native 
being an officer or servant of the Railway Department wherever 
stationed, or being a Government officer stationed elsewhere than at 
the place at which the native tribunal is sitting until the fact of such 
subpwna having been applied for has been notified by the presiding 
member of the native tribunal to the Head or local Head of the 
officer's Department with a view to such officer being relieved if 
necessary, and until the person applying for such subpoena has given 
security for the expenses of such officer, Upon receiving such notifica- 
tion it shall be the duty of the Head or local Head of the officer’s 
department to intimate in writing to the presiding member of the 
native tribunal the date when the officer can attend in order that 
the native tribunal may make arrangements accordingly. 


(16) At such times and in such form as the Ohief Commissioner may 
direct every native tribunal shall submit to the Commissioner of the 
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District in which such tribunal exercises jurisdiction a report of all 
cases tried by such tribunal, 

(17) Every District Commissioner shall have at all times access to 
the native tribunals within his District and to the records of such 
tribunals, and on the application a any person concerned or of his 
own motion may 

(a) suspend, reduce, annul, or otherwise modify any sentence or 
decision of a native tribunal; 

(b) order a rehearing before the same or any other native 
tribunal having jurisdiction; 

(c) transfer any cause or matter, either before trial or at any 
stage of the proceedings, whether before or after sentence passed 
or judgment given to his own Court for determination. 

(18) The Chief Commissioner’s Court and the Court of any Commis- 
sioner may transfer the determination of any civil suit or matter 
instituted before itself in which the parties are natives to any native 
tribunal having jurisdiction over such civil suit or matter. 


(19) The Chief Commissioner may with the approval of the Governor 
by order appoint any native tribunal in a District to be a Court of 
Appeal from all or any of the native tribunals in the same district 
in respect of all or any of the cases decided by such native tribunals. 


(20)—(1) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a native 
tribunal may within thirty days from the date of such order or 
decision, appeal therefrom to the native Court of Appeal or if there 
be no native Court of Appeal to the District Commissioner, 

(2) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a native Court 
of Appeal may within thirty days from the date of such order or 
decision appeal therefrom to the District Commissioner. 

(3) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a District 
Commissioner made or given on appeal under sub-section (1) or sub- 
section (2) of this section may appeal to the Chief Commissioner's 
Court. 

(21) Leave to appeal out of time to any appellate authority pra 
scribed by the preceding section may be given by such authority upon 
such terms as to such authority may seem just. 


(22) No legal practitioner may appear or act for any party before 
a@ native tribunal, but a native tribunal may permit the husband or 
wife or guardian, or any servant, or the master or any inmate of 
the household of any plaintiff or defendant, who shall give satisfactory 
proof that he or she has authority in that behalf to appear and to 
act for such plaintiff or defendant. 

(23) Any native being before a native tribunal who without lawful 
excuse refuses or fails to give evidence shall, on conviction by such 
native tribunal, be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred shillings 
or to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not 
exceeding one month, but such imprisonment shall cease when such 
native consents to answer questions lawfully put to him in such native 
tribunal. 

(24) Whoever in any proceeding before a native tribunal gives evidence 
whether on oath or otherwise, which the knows to be false, or believes 
to be false or does not believe to be true shall be liable on conviction 
to imprisonment for @ period not exceeding two years or to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand shillings or to both such punishments. 


(25) Any person who exercises or attempts to exercise judicial powers 
within the sphere of jurisdiction of a duly constituted native tribunal, 
except in accordance with the provisions of any Ordinance, or who 
sits as a member of any such native tribunal without due authority, 
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shall be liable on conviction before a District Commissioner to imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding twelve months or to a fine not exceed- 
ing two thousand shillings or to both. 
Rendering (26) Any registrar, clerk, or member of a native tribunal who falsely 
false returns renders false returns of the cases tried or the penalties inflicted by 
such native tribunal shall be “liable to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding two years or to a fine not exceeding two thousand 


shillings or to both. 
(27) Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall preclude any native 


Arbitration 
or native authority from acting extrajudicially as an arbitrator in any 
dispute of a petty nature in respect of which the parties thereto con- 
sent to his so acting under native customary law; but resort shall not 
be had for the purpose of enforcing the award to the powers or facilities 
provided by this Ordinance. 

Indemnity of (28) No person shall be liable to be sued in any Court for any act 

ieee oe done or ordered to be done by him in the exercise of jurisdiction con- 

official acts ferred by the Ordinance, whether or not within the limits of his 

gone ln good jurisdiction; provided that at the time of such act or order he believed 

officers in good faith that he had jurisdiction to do such act or to make such 

exceaung- order; and no officer of any native tribunal or other person bound to 

orders execute lawful warrants or orders issued or made in the exercise of 
jurisdiction conferred by this Ordinance shall be liable to be sued for 
the execution of any warrant or order which he would be bound to 
execute, if the person issuing the same had been acting in the exercise 
of lawful authority. 

Repeal of (29) The whole of Part 3 and the proviso to sub-section (1) of section 

dpe nineteen of the Administration Ordinance shall be repealed. 

section 19 

(1) of Cap. 1 

Rules (30) The Governor may make rules in respect to— 


(1) the fees to be charged in native tribunals; 
(2) the disposal and application of fees and fines received by 


native tribunals; 
(3) the practice and procedure of native tribunals; 
(4) the establishment and government of native prisons; and 
generally for the carrying out of the provisions of this Ordinance. 
Enacted this 27th day of January, 1932. 
A. R. Starter, 
Governor of the Gold Coust. 


APPENDIX V. 
THE NATIVE AUTHORITY ORDINANCE, 1932. 


NortHerN Territories or THE Got Coast. 
No, 2 of 1932. 


An Ordinance to provide for the appointment of native authorities and to 
prescribe their powers and duties. 


Date of 30th January, 1932. 
commencement Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
Northern Territories, as follows :— 

(1) This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Authority Ordinance, 

1932. 
(2) Interpretation : — 
‘Area’? means any portion of the Protectorate constituted as 
an area under section three of this Ordinance. 


Short title 


Interpretation 
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‘Chief’? means a chief appointed as such under native law 
and custom. 

** Commissioner ’’ has the meaning assigned to that expression by 
the Commissioners Ordinance, and where by any provision of this 
Ordinance a Commissioner is authorized to exercise any powers in 
respect to any matter, those powers may be exercised within the 
district, province or portion of province to which he shall have 
been appointed and not elsewhere. 

“‘ Native’? has the meaning assigned to that expression hy the 
Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. 

“‘Native Authority ’? means a ohief, or other native or group 
of natives appointed to be a native authority under section three 
of this Ordinance. 


(3) The Chief Commissioner may by Order made with the approval 
of the Governor 


(a) constitute any area and define the limits thereof; 

(b) assign to that area any name and description he may think 

fit; 

(c) appoint any chief or other native or any group of natives to 

be a native authority for any area for the purposes of this 
Ordinance ; 

and may by the same or any subsequent Order similarly made declare 

that the native authority for any area shall be subordinate to the 

native authority for any other area. 


(4) It shall be the duty of every native authority to maintain order 
in the area for which he is appointed, and every native authority 
shall have and exercise the powers by this Ordinance conferred over 
all natives residing or being within such area. 


(5) A native authority may employ any person to assist in carrying 
out the duties imposed upon him by this Ordinance or otherwise by law, 
and any person so employed may carry out and give effect to any 
lawful order given by a native authority. 


(6)—(1) A native authority may interpose for the purpose of pre- 
venting, and shall to the best of his ability, prevent the commission 
of any offence by any native within the local limits of hig jurisdiction. 


(2) A native authority knowing of a design to commit an offence by 
a native within the local limits of his jurisdiction may arrest or 
-direct the arrest of the native so designing, if it appears to such 
authority that the commission of the offence cannot be otherwise pre- 
vented: Provided that any person so arrested shall, unless he be 
released within twelve hours of his arrest, be taken before a Com- 
missioner or native tribunal. 

(3) Every native authority receiving information that any native 
who has committed an offence for which he may be arrested without 
a warrant, or for whose arrest a warrant has been issued, is within 
the local limits of his jurisdiction shall cause such native to be arrested 
and taken forthwith before a Commissioner or native tribunal having 
jurisdiction over him. 

(4) Every native authority receiving information that property ot 
any description which has been stolen outside the local limits of his 
jurisdiction has been brought and is within such local limits shall cause 
such property to be seized and detained pending the order of a Com- 
missioner or native tribunal having jurisdiction in the matter and 
shall forthwith report such seizure and detention to such Commissioner 
-or tribunal. 


Cap. 3 
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(7) Any native authority may compel the attendance before a native 
tribunal of any native within the local limits of his jurisdiction and 
subject to the jurisdiction of such tribunal. 

Any such native as aforesaid who when directed to attend before a 
native tribunal refuses or neglects to attend as and when ordered 
may be arrested by or under the order of a native authority and 
taken before such tribunal. 


(8) A native authority may issue orders, not being inconsistent with 
the provisions of any Ordinance, to be obeyed by the natives being 
within the local limits of his jurisdiction, for any of the purposes 
following :— 

(a) restricting the manufacture of native intoxicating liquors 
and the supply of such liquors to young persons; 

(b) prohibiting or restricting the holding of drinking bouts; 

(c) prohibiting or restricting the cultivation of poisonous or 
noxious plants, and the manufacture of noxious drugs or poisons; 

(d) prohibiting or restricting the carrying of arms; 

(e) prohibiting any act or conduct which in the opinion of the 
native authority might cause a riot or a disturbance or a breach 
of the peace; 

(f) preventing the pollution of the water in any stream, water- 
course, or water-hole, and preventing the obstruction of any stream 
or watercourse ; 

(g) regulating the cutting of timber and prohibiting the wasteful 
destruction of trees; 

(h) preventing the evasion of any tax, service or other obligation 
imposed by or under any Ordinance; 

(i) requiring natives to report cases of infectious diseases whether 
of human beings or animals and generally for the prevention of 
the spread of such disease ; 

(j) requiring natives to report the presence within the local 
limits of his jurisdiction of any property stolen or believed to have 
been stolen outside such local limits; and 

(k) for any other purpose, whether similar to any of the fore- 
going purposes or not, which may be sanctioned by notice issued 
by direction of the Governor in respect to all areas or any par- 
ticular area. 





(9)—(1) Whenever in any area there is or is likely to be such shortage 
of food that, in the opinion of the native authority for that area, 
a famine exists or is likely to ensue, he may, subject to the general 
or special directions of the native authority, if any, to whom he is 
subordinate, issue orders within the local limits of his jurisdiction— 


(a) requiring any able-bodied male native to work on any public 
works, irrigation works, relief works or in any other employment 
approved by the Commissioner for such period as the Commissioner 
may prescribe; 

(b) requiring any native to move to such place as the native 
authority may direct in order that such native may be more con- 
veniently fed; 

(c) requiring any native to cultivate land within the local limits 
of his authority to such reasonable extent as the native authority 
may direct; 

(d) prohibiting, restricting or regulating the removal of foodstuffs 
from the area of his authority and the movement of foodstuffs 
within such area. 

(2) Tf a native authority shall accompany any natives required under 
this section to work or to move to a place where they can be more 
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conveniently fed, such native authority shall continue to exercise 
his authority over such natives. 


(8) There shall be given and paid to all natives working under the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) such rations and wages 
as the native authority with the approval of the Commissioner, may 
prescribe and, at the request of any native, such wages may be paid 
wholly or in part in food at rates fixed by the native authority with 
the approval of the Commissioner. 


(10) Every order given under section eight or section nine of this 
Ordinance shall be made known to the person or persons by whom it 
is to be obeyed in such manner as is customary in the area of jurisdic- 
tion of the native authority by whom the order is given and there- 
upon shall be binding on the person or persong by whom it is to be 
obeyed. 


(11) Whenever a Commissioner considers that, for the proper adminis- 
tration and good government of or for the prevention of famine within 
any area, it is necessary or desirable that any order should be issued 
which a native authority is empowered to issue under section eight or 
section nine of this Ordinance he may direct the native authority for 
that area to issue and enforce such order as aforesaid and if the native 
authority shall neglect to issue any order which he may be directed 
to issue as aforesaid, the Commissioner may himself issue the order 
and thereupon such order, when made known in the manner prescribed 
by section ten of this Ordinance shall have the same force and effect 
as if it had been issued by the native authority. 


(12) Whenever a Commissioner considers that any order issued by a 
native authority should not have been issued or should not be enforced 
he may direct the native authority to cancel the order or to refrain 
from enforcing the order, or may himself cancel the order and if any 
person shall have been convicted of failing to comply with the order may 
order the repayment of any fine which may have been recovered or the 
release from custody of any person serving a sentence of imprisonment 
in consequence of such conviction. 


(13).—(1) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
shillings or to imprisonment not exceeding two months or to both such 
imprisonment and fine, if— 

(a) he contravenes or fails to obey any order or direction which 
by this Ordinance he is bound to obey; 

(b) he obstructs or interferes with the lawful exercise by a native 
authority of any powers conferred by this Ordinance. 


(2) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
shillings or to imprisonment not exceeding one year or to both such im- 
prisonment and fine if, not being a person exercising administrative 
functions with the approval of the Governor, or a native authority, or a 
chief, he shall profess to exercise administrative functions, or hold him- 
self out to be a chief or assume the powers of a native authority: Pro- 
vided that no proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this sub- 
section without the consent of the Governor. 


(3) A native accused of an offence against this section may be arrested 
without warrant by a native authority, or by any person acting under 
the directions of such authority, and may be tried before any Commis- 
sioner or before any native tribunal within the area of whose jurisdic- 
tion the offence was committed: Provided always that no native tri- 
bunal shall be deemed to be authorized by this section to impose heavier 
penalties than such native tribunal is authorized to impose in the exer- 
cise of its ordinary criminal jurisdiction. 
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(14).—(1) Any person shall be liable on conviction before a Commis- 
sioner to a fine not exceeding two thousand shillings, or to imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or to both such imprisonment and fine, if he 
conspires against or in any manner attempt to undermine the lawful 
power and authority of any chief or native authority. 

(2) No proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this section 
without the consent of the Governor. 

(15).—(1) A native authority shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand shillings upon conviction before a Commissioner of any of the 
following acts or neglects :— 

(a) If he wilfully neglects to exercise the powers by this 
Ordinance conferred upon him for or in respect of the prevention 
of offences or the bringing of offenders to justice, or the seizure of 
property stolen or believed to have been stolen; 

(b) If when directed by a Commissioner to issue orders for any of 
the purposes specified in sections eight and nine wilfully neglects 
to issue the orders directed ; 

(c) If he wilfully neglects to enforce any orders issued by him 
under the directions of a Commissioner or issued by a Commissioner 
under the powers conferred by section eleven; 

(d) If he neglects to cancel an order when directed by a Commis- 
sioner under the powers conferred by section twelve, or if he en- 
forces or attempts to enforce any order after he has been ordered 
as aforesaid to refrain from so doing; or : 

(e) If he wilfully neglects to enforce any lawful order issued by 
a native authority to whom he is subordinate. 

(2) When a group of natives is appointed a native authority all or 
any of the members of such group may be proceeded against either 
together or separately for any act or default punishable under this sec- 
tion, and on proof of the facts constituting an offence by the group each 
such member shall individually be liahle to the penalties prescribed unless 
he satisfies the Commissioner that he was in no way responsible for or 
a party to such act or neglect. 

(16) The Chief Commissioner, with the approval of the Governor, may 
make rules for the better carrying into effect of the objects and pur- 
poses of this Ordinance. 

(17).—() A native authority, with the concurrence of the native 
authority (if any) to which he is subordinate, and subject to the 
approval of the Governor, may make rules generally providing for 
the peace, good order, and welfare of the natives of the area for which 
he has been appointed. Such rules may prescribe the fees to be paid 
in respect of any matter or act for which provision is made thereby and 
may impose penalties for the breach thereof not exceeding a fine of four 
hundred shillings or imprisonment of either kind for three months or 
both imprisonment and fine. 

(2) The Governor may at any time revoke any rule made by o 
native authority under this section and such revocation shall be made 
known in the manner herein prescribed for the promulgation of such 
rule and shall thereupon have effect. 

(3) Every rule made under sub-section (1) shall be made known in 
such manner as is customary for the native community concerned 
and thereupon shall be binding on all natives residing or being within 
the jurisdiction of the native authority making the rule; and, without 
prejudice to any other mode of proof, a certificate purporting to be 
signed by a Commissioner shall be sufficient evidence of the terms of 
any such rule, that the concurrence of a superior native authority, if 
necessary, had been obtained, that the approval of the Governor has 
been given and that the rule has been made known as required by 
this sub-section. 
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(4) A native accused of an offence against rules made under this 
section may, unless the rules otherwise prescribe, be arrested without 
warrant by a native authority or by any person acting under the 
directions of a native authority and may be tried before a Commissioner 
or before any native tribunal within the area of whose jurisdiction the 
offence was committed. 

(18) No native tribunal shall be precluded from trying an offence 
under this Ordinance by reason of the fact that such offence, if com- 
mitted, was a breach of an order, direction or rule, issued by the native 
tribunal as a native authority, or under the powers given by section 
eleven of this Ordinance, or by any member of the native tribunal as 
& native authority or member of a native authority. 


Enacted this 27th day of January, 1982. 


A. R. Sater, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 


APPENDIX VI. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
Revenue, 1931. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Amount. Sub-Head. Head. 
£8. d. £ 46d. £ ad. 
. Customs :— 
1. Import Duties (b) ... dee 17,740 0 0 
2. Export Duties (a) ... oie 7,659 0 0 
3. Fines (a)... ay oe 57 0 0 
4. Miscellaneous (a)... aes 100 
25,457 0 0 
. Licences and other Internal 
Revenue :— : 
1, Licences (a)... eae a 2,482 9 6 
. Fees of Court or Office :— 
1. Fees, ete. (a) ate ue 1,269 17 9 
. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Sale of Stamps (a) Fe 378 111 
2. Telegrams and Telephones (a) 216 11 6 
3. Commission on Money 
Orders and Postal Orders 41 311 
4. Parcels Post Receipts (a)... 37 4°41 
5. Private Sorting Boxes (a) 292 9 
<= SS 702 4 2 
. Miscellaneous :— 
1. Share of income from— 
Currency Board Invest- 
ments (b) EA 1,756 0 0 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (a) 62 9 8 
1,818 9 8 
£31,670 1 1 





(a) Actual receipts. 
(b) Proportionate revenue based on trade for calendar year 1931. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS (continued). 


Expenditure, 1931. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head, Amount. Sub-Head. Head, 


£ ad. £8. d. £8ad 
1, Governor :— 
1. Proportion of Head- 
quarters Administrative 
Charges (a)... oe : 1,222 15 10 
2. Aprieatie — ‘ 
1. Proportion of Head- 
quarters Administrative 
Charges (a)... Se 932 0 0 
2. Personal Emoluments (by 
£ 38d. 
Europeans ... 2,772 18 4 
Africans... 1,630 11 11 
———_ 4,403 10 3 
—————__ 5,335 10 
. Passages to and from the 
Colony (b) .. oe 152 10 
Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) Par 296 5 
. Travelling Allowances (b) 17:0 
Transport Allowances (6) .. 68 8 
3 
3 


NOR Pw 


. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (b) te 22 
. Field Investigations, Lab. 
oratory Division (b) a 3 
. Upkeep and Equipment of 
Experimental Stations (b) 1,562 13 11 
10. Erection and Maintenance 
of Temporary Buildings (b) 84 8 6 
ll. Gardens and Plantations, 
Northern Territories (b) ... 12213 5 
12. Equipment for Produce 
Inspection (b) dee svete 1919 5 


o o oeuw a i) 


ow 


7,744 16 8 
3. Animal Health :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 1,967 8 4 
2. Personal Emoluments (6) :— 
£ 8d. 
Europeans 1,533 18 9 
Africans 239 9 8 


3,740 16 
. Passages to and from the 
Colony (b) . aN 65 
. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) eee ze 
. Transport Allowances (b) . 8 
. Upkeep of Quarantine Sta- 
tions (b) vie ote 4 
. Upkeep of Immunization 
Camps (b) ... wee the Il 


A on » w 
oaan as 
ooo Om FO 


3,829 16 7 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Head and Sub-Head. 


4, Audit Department :— 


1. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


5._Custome :— 


1, 


2. 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


Personal Emoluments :— 

£ @d. 
Europeans 1,386 7 7 (b) 
Africans 6,688 13 6 (b) 


. Passages (5) .. 
. Transport and Traveling 


Expenses (b) 


. Travelling Allowances (b) ... 
. Transport Allowances (b) ... 
. Clothing and Equipment (b) 
. Upkeep of Preventive 


Station (6) .. 


. Arms and ‘Absmianitiodi @).. 
. Awards for Seizures (b) 
. Gratuities on discharge of 


Preventive Men (5) 


. Shooting Prizes to Preven- 


tive Men (b) 


6. Education :— 


1. 


2. 


a 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
Personal Emoluments :— 


Europeans 


Africans £204 10 0 (6) 


. Transport and Drapeling 


Expenses (5) 


. Travelling Allowances (5) ... 
. Transport Allowances (6) ... 
. Grants to Schools (6) 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ 8d. £ 


Amount. 


8. d. 


270 0 0 


8,075 1 1 


889 16 0 


204 10 0 


ome 
a 
° 


anos 


7,223 


Totals of 
Head, 


£ ad. 


1,273 19 7 


10,726 6 5 


8,365 12 9 


Expenditure—contd. 


Head and Sub-Head. 


7. Forestry :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£8. d. 
Europeans 599 10 3 (b) 
Africans 393 15 8 (b) 


. Passages to and from the 
Colony (8) .. 

Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) fe 3 

Travelling Allowances (b) . 

. Transport Allowances (b) . 

. Allowance in lieu of Quar- 

ters (b) 

. Forest Reserves Demarea- 

tion, etc. (b) 2 

. Reserve Settlement (6) 


SP HOH Pp w 


8. Judiciary—Ashants and N.T. :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


2. Witnesses’ Expenses (b) 


9. Law Officers :-— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


10. Medical Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 8 d. 
Europeans 1,784 2 4 (b) 
Africans 869 7 7 (b) 


3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (6) .. roa 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (6) ile ay 
5. Travelling Allowances (b) . 
6. Transport Allowances (b) . 
7. Allowances in lieu of Quar- 
ters (b) 
8. Uniforms for African Staff (b) 
9. Diet and Provisions w) 
10. Fuel and Light (6) . 
11. Leper Settlement (b) : 
12. Upkeep of Motor Dispen- 
saries, ete. (b) a, 
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Amount. 
£8 d. 


993 56 Il 


579 3 6 


1,426 10 0 


2,653 9 11 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ 


1,291 


4,079 


8. d. 


ow 
o 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ ad 


2,266 0 4 


584 13 0 


312 0 0 


7,830 12 8 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head. 
£8. d. £o ad. £ ad. 
11. Health Branch—Medical Dept. :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 45012 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 8d. 
Europeans 108 3 6 (b) 
Africans 337 10 0 (6) 
445 13 6 
896 5 6 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) zee Per 47 14 11 
4. Travelling Allowances (5) ... 1018 0 
5. Transport Allowances (b) .... 1270 
6. Scavengers and Labourers (6) 847 5 7 
7. Clearing Government Lands (6) 37:18 2 
8. Infectious Diseases, Preven- 
tive Measures against (b) 312 9 
9. Infant Clinics (b) ... vee 3512 3 
10. Grant to Roman Catholic 
Mission at Kpando (bd)... 50 0 0 
1,941 14 2 
12. Medical Research Institute :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 1,646 16 11 
13. Miscellaneous Services :— 
1. Study of Native Languages, 
ete. (b) we 1877 
2. Miscellaneous (bd)... ae 25 0 0 
3. Refunds of Revenue (b)_ ... 213 0 
4. Games Club (5) nis: see 14 13 10 
5. Census 1931 (b) ae it 04 2 6 
6. Cacao Card System in Man- 
dated Sphere of Tae 
land (b)... 288 16 2 
443 13 1 


14. Pension Contributions :— 


1. Proportionate contributions 
for officers serving in 
Togoland (c) Bee ee 1,618 6 6 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head. 
£8 d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
15. Police :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 418 8 0 
2. Personal Emolumente :— 
£ ad. 
Europeans 553 2 3 (b) 
Africans 3,635 2 9 (0) 
———. 4,188 5 0 
——— 4,606 13 0 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (8) . ase 37 0 0 
4. Transport and ‘Travelling 
Expenses (0) tee ve 8115 6 
5. Travelling Allowances (5) ... 21 2 9 
6. Transport Allowances (b) ... 73:13 4 
7. Rent Allowances (5) a 20 0 0 
8. Contingent Expenses (b) ... 15 0 
9. Clothing and Equipment (b) 419 4 
10. Allowance in lieu of Uniform 
to C.1.D. (6) ay 600 
11. Upkeep of Rifle Range, etc. (b) 120 
12. Rations for prisoners, etc. (b) 8 3 4 
13. Gratuities (b) os tes 158 10 4 
14. Buildings, Cells, etc. (b) 12 6 
5,020 17 1 
16. Political Administration :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 852 10 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£8 d. 
Europeans 4,117 12 11 (6) 
Africans 1,094 11 1 (6) 
—— 6,212 4 0 
—————__ 6,064 14 0 
3. Bailiffs’ Service and Mileage 
Fees (b)... ae 188 9 6 
4. Passages to and from the 
Colony (b) .. 184 7 7 
6. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) on cs 413 18 2 
6. Travelling Allowances (b) . 74:17 0 
7. Transport Allowances (b) . 444 9 3 
8. Allowance in lieu of Quar- 
ters (b) aa ae . 818 9 
9. Typewriters, purchase and 
maintenance (b) ... 25 20 
10. Contingent Expenses (b) ... 8 0 3 
11. Witnesses Expenses (b) —... 415 6 
12. Inquests (b) . ote 1610 0 
13. Presents to C! hiefs (b) ee 46 2 0 
14. Carriage of mails, etc. (b) ... 17 1 6 
15. Tuition Fees (b) ... ae 416 


7,476 7 0 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head. 


£ 8d. £ ad. £ ad. 
17. Posts and Telegraphs :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 662 18 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (b) +. 667 18 10 
3. Maintenance of Telegraphs 
and Telephones (b) see 32 2 6 
4. Conveyance of Inland Mails(b) 285 13 4 
5. Other Charges (b) ... ay 5217 6 
Sekine 1,601 10 2 


18. Printing Office :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 3,401 14 3 


19. Prisons :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 251 16 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (b) ao9 w. 872 3 3 
——_ 1,123 19 
. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) oe 5 14 
. Conveyance of Prisoners (8) 319 
. Prisoners Rations (b) 239 14 
. Rewards for apprehension of 
escaped Prisoners (b) eee 10 


One we 
oS ow 


i] 


1374 6 4 
20. Public Works Department :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 900 14 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ ad. 
Europeans 138 9 4 (b) 
Africans 14 2 6(b) 
———_ 152 11 10 
1,053 


a 


10 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) ... be ee 11 8 2 
1,064 14 0 
21. P.W. Annually Recurrent :— 


1. Maintenance of Existing 

Buildings (6) oe ft 3 0 
2. Chairmen and Survey Ex. 

penses (b) . 1 
3. Maintenance “of Roads (b) . 1,880 
4. Provision and Upkeep of 

Rest Houses (b) ... wee 183 
5. Outstation Buildings (b) ... 254 
6. Lighting Streets and Public 

Buildings (6) at eae 33 


by @S @e4 
~ on Co i—) 


2,355 12 2 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Head and Sub-head. Amount. 


: £4. d. 
22. Public Works, Extraordinary :— 


1. Roads N.T.17 and 265 (8) ... 
2. Roads 101E Kpando-Kete- 
Krachi (b) .. : 
3. Kpando, Reconstruction of 
Buildings (5) 
4. Minor Works (b) a 
5. Improvement to Water 
Supply (8) .. . 
6. Village Market Sheds. (b) 
7. Bungalow for Forestry Officer, 
Ho District (b) ... 
. Hydrographic Survey, etc. (@) 
. _Kpeve outbuildings to bunga- 
low for Superintendent of 
Agriculture (6)... 
10. Kpeve one bungalow (b) 
1l. Aschanti-Kpoeta New Pre- 
ventive Station (b) 


woo 


23. Secretariat :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


24. Supreme Court :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 613 12 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (b) ae ae 72 0 0 


3. Uniforms for Bailiffs (b) 


25. Survey Department :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 434 12 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£8. d. 
Europeans 387 13 4 (6) 
Africans 307 6 8 (b) 
—_—_ 695 0 0 


3. Passages to and from the 
Colony () . aa 

4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) ae 

. Travelling Allowances (b) . 

. Transport Allowances (b) . 

. Stores and BeAHODErY, (b) . 

. Labourers (6) 

. Cost of Police Services (b) . 


ODISH 


585 12 


oo OD 


wn oc 


—DaAoonm 


1,286 11 0 


3,297 7 10 


586 3 0 


1,398 6 4 
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Expenditure—contd. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head. 
£8. d. £4. d. £ ad. 
26. Transport :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 307 4 0 
27. Treasury :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 1,230 15 3 
2. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) ae eae 6 0 
3. Contingent Expenses (b) ... 114 0 
4. Conveyance of Specie (b) ... 146 14 3 
————_ 1,379 ® 6 
28. Vital Statistics :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 613 11 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (b) ee oy 63 4 2 
— 576 15 2 
3. Maintenance of Cemeteries (a) 1911 8 
596 6 10 
Total Expenditure aad ee --» £80,953 3 0 





(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1931). 
(6) Actual payments. 
(c) Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during year. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS (continued). 
Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

















Heads of Revenue. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
i £ 6. d. £ 8d. £ 8 d. 
1. Customs... ee sa 46,384 0 0 30,789 0 0 25,457 0 0 
2. Licences and _ Internal 8475 5 9 3,924 5 9 2,432 9 6 
Revenue. 
3. Fees of Court, etc. ae 1,263 7 10 1,245 3 1 1,259 17 9 
4. Posts and Telegraphs_... 74118 1 804 7 7 702 4 2 
5. Rents of Government _ _— — 
Lands. 
6. Miscellaneous ate oa 2,848 7 7 2,178 6 8 1,818 9 8 
Totals ... «| £59,707 19 3 | £38,941 3 1) £31,670 1 1 
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Revenue showing Increases and Decreases. 



































Heads of Revenue. 1980. 1931. Increase. Decrease. 
£ 8. d, £ 8d. £ sd. £ 8. d. 
1. Customs ... « | 30,789 0 0} 25,457 0 0 - (a) 5,332 0 0 
2 Licences ... ...| 3,924 5 9| 2432 9 6! = (b) 1,491 16 3 
3. Fees of Court, etc. 1,245 3 1 1,259 17 9 (c)14 14 8 — 
4. Posts and Tele- 804 7 7 702 4 2 - (4) 102 3 5 
graphs. 
5. Rents of Govern- - _ _ as 
ment Lands. 
6. Miscellaneous... 2,178 6 8 1,818 9 8 _ (e) 359 17 0 
Totals ... «| £38,941 8 1) £31,670 1 1 £14 14 8 £7,285 16 8 
£ ad. 
Decrease ... ase a 7,285 16 8 
Increase ... a 1414 8 
Net Decrease... £7,271 2 0 
(a) Due to decrease in value of Imports and Exports. 
'b) Due to decrease in Court Fines, Licences on Firearms, Motor Spirit, Wine and Beer. 
c) Due to increase in Sale of Agricultural Products. 
'd) Due to decrease in sale of Stamps, Commission on Money Orders‘and Parcels Posts 
Receipts. 


(¢) Due to decrease in Income from Currency Board Investments. 
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Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 




















Heads of Expenditure. 1929. 19380. 1981. 
£ 8 a £ os. d £ 8. d. 
1, Governor fi 1,389 2 1 1,067 4 5| 1,222 15 10 
2. Agriculture ... 6,536 4 1 6,267 4 7 7,144 16 8 
3, Animal Health 1,646 14 8 4,592 19 9 3,829 16 7 
4. Audit Department ... 1,005 7 7 1,141 7 7 1,273 19 7 
5. Customs ace oss 12,897 8 5] 10,896 010] 10,726 6 5 
6. Education ... 00. 7,785 3 9| 9697 7 5| 8,865 12 9 
7. Forestry a .. | 2,334 4 2) 269313 3] 2,266 0 4 
8. Judiciary- Ashanti and 657 711 635 13 7 584 13 0 
Northern Territories. 
9. Law Officers .. on 277 13 3 280 16 0 312 0 0 
10. Medical Depirtment 7,830 12 8 
11. Health Branch of the | 911415 O| 9,627 6 2] 1,941 14 2 
Medical Department. 
12. Medical Research Institute 1,420 12 6 1,748 9 7 1,646 6 11 
13. Miscellaneous Services 205 9 4 499 19 3 443 13 1 
14, Pension Contributions 1499 8 8] 1,905 17 9 1,618 6 6 
15. Police 4,642 6 9 4,784 3 3 5,020 17 1 
16. Political Administration 8614 3 9 8,778 2 9 7,476 7 0 
17. Posts and Telegraphs 1378 3 2] 149518 7] 1,601 10 2 
18. Printing Office ae 3,149 7 1 8,291 16 10} 3,401 14 3 
19. Prisons... 1,062 19 6] 1,08117 2| 1,374 6 4 
20. Public Works ‘Department ... 1,507 4 6 1,550 4 3 1,064 14 0 
21. Public Works Annually Re- 3,863 6 1| 2,599 0 1] 2,355 12 2 
current. 
22. Public Works Petraordinary 8176 3 5| 10,335 9 8| 1,286 11 0 
23. Secretariat 8,201 3 0| 322813 2| 3,297 7 10 
24. Supreme Coart 493 1 6 639 2 7 586 3 0 
25. Survey Department... 1,508 16 11 8,651 19 7 1,398 5 4 
26. Transport Department 289.17 0 294 14 0 307 4 9 
27. Treastry oat ase 1,422 3 9 1,456 1 5 1,879 9 6 
28. Vital Statistics - —- 696 6 10 
Totals . [£85,978 7 10 [£94,036 3 6 |£80,953 3 0 
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APPENDIX X. 


BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND—SOUTHERN SECTION. 
ORDER BY THE GOVERNOR, No. 8 of 1981. 


Gazetted 30th May, 1931. 


WHEREAS by virtue of the provisions of Article VI of the British Sphere of 
Togoland Order in Council, 1923, the Gold Coast Colony Forests Ordinance has been 
applied to the Southern Section of the British Sphere of Togoland, subject to the 
modifications in such application contained in the British Sphere of Togoland 
Forests Ordinance, 1930 ; 


Anp Wuenreas by a notice issued under subsection (1) of section five of the afore- 
said Ordinance and published in the Gazette dated ninth March, 1929, the Governor 
stated his intention of constituting as a Forest Reserve the area of land the situation 
and limits of which were specified in the Schedule to the said notice, and by the same 
notice appointed a Reserve Settlement Commissioner ; 


Anp Wuerzas in pursuance of the duties imposed upon him by section eight 
of the aforesaid Ordinance the Reserve Settlement Commissioncr has held an enquiry 
into the limits of the aforesaid area of land and into the existence, nature and extent 
of the rights affecting the land or over the land which have been claimed or brought 
to his notice ; 

Anp Wuergas the Reserve Settlement Commissioner has completed his enquiry 
and has delivered his judgment in accordance with the provisions of section thirteen 
of the aforesaid Ordinance ; 


Now THEREFORE pursuant to the terms of section fifteen of the aforesaid Ordinance, 
I Heresy OrpeEr as follows :— 

1. This Order may be cited as the Forests (Odomi River Forest Reserve) Order, 
1931. 

2. The area of land the situation and limits of which are specified in the First 
Schedule to this Order is hereby constituted a Forest Reserve under the name of 
the Odomi River Forest Reserve. 

3. In accordance with the terms of the judgment of the Reserve Settlement 
Commissioner delivered pursuant to section thirteen of the Forests Ordinance the 
aforesaid Forest Reserve is hereby declared to be affected by the individual rights 
(customary), communal rights, and rights acquired by purchase particularized in 
the Second Schedule to this Order to the extent and subject to the conditions 
stipulated in that Schedule. 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


DescrIPTION OF BouNDARIES. 


The area of land in the Ho District of the British Sphere of Togoland lying within 
the boundaries specified below, viz. :— 


Beacon No. 1 is tied in to Survey Pillar No. G.C.S. G25 A.S.T. in front of the 
Jasikan Rest House and is situated on a farm path vide Plan of the Reserve. 

2. From Beacon No. 1 a cut line in a general Southerly direction following 
the Eastern slopes of the Hill Range through Beacons No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, to Beacon No. 20 situated on the Sogoda 
Stream. 

3. From Beacon No. 20 a cut line in a Westerly direction crossing the Hill 
Range to Beacon No. 21 situated on the Western slope of the Range. 

4. From Beacon No. 21 a cut line in a general Northerly direction following 
the Western slopes of the Range through Beacons No. 22-137 to Beacon No. 138, 

5. From Beacon No. 138 a cut line in an Easterly direction to Beacon No. 1 
the point of commencement. 


Gold Coast 
Colony Cap. 
63; No. 3 of 
1930 


Section 5 (1) 
of Gold Coast 
Colony Cap. 63 


Section 8 of 
Cap. 63; Section 
4 of No. 38 of 
1929 


Section 18 of 
Cap. 63; Sec- 
tion 8 of No. 38 
of 1929 


Section 15 of 
Cap. 63 


Short title 


Constitution 
of the Odomt 
River Forest 
Reserve 
Forest Reserve 
to be affected 
by rights set 
out in Second 
Schedule 


Section 2 


Section 3 


The following Individual Rights are admitted :— 


worm 


One 


Oboe 


Pore 


$O..00) 25 V We, RO. brs 
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THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


A. 


Borapa Secrion (area 2:2 square miles) 


. Kwaku Yentumi ... 


1 Cacao farm 


Description. 
Block A3. 
Block A4. 


Block A5. 
Portion of Block A6. 
Portion of Block A6. 
Block A7. 


Block Al. 
Block 032. 
Block A2. 
Block 031. 


Portion of Block 09. 
Portion of Block 09. 
Portion of Block 09. 


Name. Nature of Right. 
Yao Kwaku 1 Mixed farm 
. Thomas Fori . 1 Mixed farm 
. Thomas Fori alias 
Kofi Adjaberi 1 Mixed farm 
. Kofi Asim ... 1 Mixed farm ... 
. Kwasi Kuma 1 Mixed farm... 
. Yao... eS 1 Mixed farm... 
GyasEKAN SECTION (area +25 square miles). 
- Kofi Boachi 1 Food farm 
. Sam Nyame 1 Cacao farm 
- Kwasi Kuma 1 Food farm 
. Yao Kokroko 1 Mixed farm 
TETEMAN SECTION (area -9 square miles). 
No farms exist in this area. 
Bowri SEcTIon (area 1-4 square miles). 
. Kwasi Adai... 1 Cacao farm 
. Yao Sei . 1 Cacao farm 
. Kwadjo Jarto 1 Cacao 1 food farm 


Portion of Block 028B. 


Axparu SECTION (area 1-4 square miles). 


Yao Mensah 


. Kwaku Mensah 


Ogbe Kwame 
Yao Badu ... 
Tetteh Kojo 
Kwasi Ampong 
Yao Abusuampe 


. Daniel Kwabena ... 
. Simon Baidoo 

. Gabriel Odam 

. Tetteh Kwasi 

. Kwasi Ampong 

. Kofi Kuma oy 
. Kwaku Amankwa 

. Ehrenfried Oyete ... 
. _Kwasi Ampong 

. John Agbosu 

. Kofi Ampoma 

. Kwaku Jarto 

. Kofi Kuma 

. Glikpo 

. Glikpo Ne 
3. Benjamin Kuyite ... 
. Sarlaku Abraham 

. Sarlaku Abraham 


1Cacaofarm ... 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Food farm 

1 Food farm 

1 Food farm 

1 Food farm 

1 Food farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao 1 Food farm 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao 1 Food farm a 


1 Food farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


Portion of Block 01. 
Portion of Block 01. 
Portion of Block 01. 
Portion of Block 01. 
Portion of Block 01. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Portion of Block 02. 
Block 03. 

Portion of Block 04. 
Portion of Block 04. 
Portion of Block 04. 
Portion of Block 04. 
Portion of Block 04. 
Portion of Block 05. 
Portion of Block 05. 
Block 06. 

Block A8. 

Portion of Block A9. 
Portion of Block AQ. 
Portion of Block A9. 
Portion of Block A10. 


Name. 


26. Opoku ase 
27. Joshua Ayite 

28. Tetteh Mensah 
29. Emmanuel Obulo 
30. Emmanuel Saite 
31. Dogbe Adibo 

32. Tetteh Kobina 
33. Nathaniel Adibo 
34. Oscar Okuto 
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Nature of Right. 

1 Cacao farm ... te 
1 Cacao farm... oe 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1Cacao farm ... 

1 Cacao farm ... 

1 Cacao farm _ ... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 


B. 


The following Communal Rights are admitted :— 


Village. 


1. Borada 


2. Gyasekan 


3. Bowiri 


4, Akpafu 


5. Teteman 


16165 


Nature of Right. 


Split and Sawn Timber 
Palm Trees 
Brushwood 

Posts and Poles 


Opapa Trees... 
Hunting Rights 


Split and Sawn Timber 


Palm Trees ie oo8 
Brushwood ‘ 


Posts and Poles 

Opapa Trees... 
Hunting Rights ? 
Deadfall for Firewood ... 


Ampei for Tietie see 


Bowiri Fetish Rock and 
Mausoleum. 

Hunting Rights 

Hunting Rights 


Split and Sawn Timber... 


Opapa Trees... 
Hunting Rights 


Description. 
Portion of Block A9. 
Portion of Block A10: 
Portion of Block A10. 
Block All. 
Block Al2. 
Block A13. 
Block Al4. 
Block A15. 
Block A16. 


Conditions under which 
rights may be exercised. 


5 mature odum trees per 
annum to be marked by 
the local Forest Officer. 

50 per annum. 

On permit issued by the 
local Forest Officer. 

15 posta and 80 poles per 
annum. 

5 per annum. 

The use of steel traps is 
prohibited. 


l mature odum tree per 
annum to be, marked by 
the local Forest Officer. 

10 per annum. 

On permit issued by the local 
Forest Officer. 

5 posts and 10 poles per 
annum. 

1 per annum. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 

On permit issued by the local 
Forest Officer. 

For village use only on permit 
issued by the local Forest 
Officer. 


Free access on condition that 
no further clearing of any 
description is made. 

The use of steel traps is 
prohibited. 


The use of steel traps is 
prohibited. 


2 mature odum trees per 
annum to be marked by 
the local Forest Officer. 

2 per annum. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 


E 
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5. Teteman—{contd.) Ampei for Tietie 


Yam sticks 


Cc. 


The following Alienations are admitted :— 
Name of Owner. Description. 


Conditions under which 
rights may be exercised. 
For village use only on permit 

issued by the local Forest 
Officer. 
25 per annum. 


Conditions under which 
rights may be exercised. 


1. Kobina Kofi ..» Block 08 (area 15 acres) To be permitted to practise 


-023 sq. miles. 


2. Gazali Dotae Block 020 
(area 45-6 acres) 
James Jampo | +071 aq. miles. 


shifting cultivation to 
the extent of his holding 
as surveyed and demar- 
cated on Exhibit “C” 
by planting 2 acres of food 
farm every two years 
starting from January Ist, 
1931, at the same time 
to plant forest tree 
seedlings in the new farms 
under the supervision of 
the Forest Department, 
the trees to become the 
property of the right 
holder. 

To be permitted to practise 
shifting cultivation to the 
extent of their holding 
as surveyed and demarca- 
ted on Exhibit “C” by 
planting 2 acres of food 
farms every two years 
starting January Ist, 1931, 
at the same time to plant 
forest tree seedlings in the 
new farms under supervi- 
sion of the Forest Depart- 
ment, the trees to become 
the property of the right 
holders. 


3. Aberti Yao «. Block 024 (area 9-38 To be permitted to practise 


acres) -015 sq. miles. 


shifting cultivation to the 
extent of his holding as 
surveyed and demarcated 
on Exhibit “C” by plant- 
ing 2 acres of food farms 
every two years starting 
from January Ist, 1931, at 
the same time to plant 
forest tree seedlings in 
the new farms under the 
supervision of the Forest 
Department, the trees to 
become the property of the 
right holder. 
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Name of owner. Description. 
4, Aberti Yao Block 025 Eee ies 
Kwaku Ankugyei (area 38-5 acres) 
Baba Kofi +06 sq. miles. 
D. 


Conditions under which 
rights may be exercised. 

To be permitted to practise 
shifting cultivation to the 
extent of their holdings 
as surveyed and demar- 
cated on Exhibit ““C” by 
planting 2 acres of food 
farms every two years 
starting January Ist, 1931, 
at the same time to plant 
forest tree seedlings in 
the new farms under the 
supervision of the Forest 
Department, the trees to 
become the property of 
the right holders. 


A grant of £1 per square mile per annum to be paid to the following owners of 
the land within the Reserve in proportion to the extent of their holdings. 


Name. 


Headchief of Buem 

Chief of Gyasekan 

Chief of Teteman 

Headchief of Bowiri wes one 
Fiaga of Akpafu ise os es 
Kobina Kofi ae mea wee 
Gazalie Dotse 

James Jampo - 

(joint owners) J 

Aberti Yao 

Aberti Yao 

Kwaku Ankugyei 

Baba Kofi { 


Interpretation. 


Extent of Holding. 
2-2 sq. miles. 
+25 sq. miles. 
+9 sq. miles. 
1-4 sq. miles. 
1-4 sq. miles. 
+023 sq. miles. 
-071 sq. miles. 
+015 sq. miles. 


+06 sq. miles. 


A post is a tree from Ift. 6 in. to 3 ft. girth at breast height. 
A pole is a tree from 9 in. to 1 ft. 6 in. girth at breast height. 


Per annum means a Calendar year. 


Dated this 20th day of May, 1931. 


16165 


A. R. Sater, 
Governor. 


E2 
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of Cap. 63 of 
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Colony 


Section 13 of 

Cap. 63 of 

the Gold Coast 

Colony 
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63 of 


€ of 
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Short title 


Constitution 
of the Togo 
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Reserve 


Forest Reserve 
to be affected 
by rights set 
out in Second 
Schedule 
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APPENDIX X(a). 


SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE BRITISH SPHERE 
OF TOGOLAND. 


ORDER BY THE GOVERNOR, No. 6 of 1931. 


Gazetted 12th December, 1931. 


WHEREAS by a notice issued under sub-section (1) of section five of the Forests 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony as applied to the Southern Section of the British 
Sphere of Togoland and published in the Gazette dated 23rd February, 1929 the 
Governor stated his intention of constituting as a Forest Reserve the area of land 
the situation and limits of which were specified in the Schedule to the said notice, 
and by the same notice appointed a Reserve Settlement Commissioner : 

AND WHEREAS in pursuance of the dutics imposed upon him by section eight of 
the aforesaid Ordinance the Reserve Settlement Commissioner has held an inquiry 
into the limits of the aforesaid area of land and into the existence, nature and extent 
of the rights affecting the land or over the land which have been claimed or brought 
to his notice : 

AND WHEREAS the Reserve Settlement Commissioner has completed his inquiry 
and has delivered his judgment in accordance with the provisions of section thirteen 
of the aforesaid Ordinance : 






Now THEREFORE pursuant to the terms of section fifteen of the aforesaid Ordinance 
I Heresy Orver as follows :— 


1. This Order may be cited as the Forests (Togo Plateau Forest Reserve) Order, 
1931. 

2. The area of land the situation and limits of which are specified in the First 
Schedule to this Order is hereby constituted a Forest Reserve under the name of 
the Togo Plateau Forest Reserve. 

3. In accordance with the terms of the judgment of the Reserve Settlement 
Commissioner delivered pursuant to section thirteen of the Forests Ordinance of 
the Gold Coast Colony as applied to the Southern Section of the British Sphere of 
Togoland the aforesaid Forest Reserve is hereby declared to be affected by the 
individual and communal rights and rights in alienations particularized in the 
Second Schedule to this Order to the extent and subject to the conditions stipulated 
in that Schedule. 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Description OF BounpaRyY. 


Beacon No. | is situated on the Kunueipie stream at its junction with the River 
Aura. 

From Beacon No. 1 a cut line in a general Southerly direction following the hill 
range through Beacons 2-45 to Beacon No. 46. 

From Beacon No. 46 a cut line in a general North-Westerly direction through 
Beacons 47-52 to Beacon No. 53. 

From Beacon No. 53 a cut line in a general Southerly direction through Beacons 
54-64 to Beacon No. 

From Beacon No. 65 a cut line in a Westerly direction to Beacon No. 66. 

From Beacon No. 66 a cut line in a general Northerly direction through 
Beacons 66-90 to Beacon No. 91 situated on the River Sassatu. 

From Beacon No. 91 a cut line in a general Southerly direction through 
Beacons 92-104 to Beacon No. 105. 

From Beacon No. 105 a cut line in a Westerly direction to Beacon No. 106 situated 
on the River Kpeiji. 

From Beacon No. 106 the River Kpeiji to serve as the boundary (going down- 
stream) as far as Beacon No. 107. 
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From Beacon No. 107 a cut line in a general Southerly direction through 
Beacons 108-112 to Beacon No. 113. 

From Beacon No. 113 a cut line in a general Westerly direction through 
Beacons 114-116 to Beacon No. 117. 

From Beacon No. 117 a cut line in a general Northerly direction through 
Beacons 118-166 to Beacon No. 167. 

From Beacon No. 167 a cut line in a general Easterly direction through 
Beacons 168-178 to Beacon No. 179. 

From Beacon No. 179 a cut line in a general Southerly direction through 
Beacons 180-188 to Beacon No. 189. 

From Beacon No. 189 a cut line in a general Easterly direction through 
Beacons 190-192 to Beacon No. 193. 

From Beacon No. 193 a cut line in a Southerly direction to Beacon No. 1 
the point of commencement. 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


A. 
THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS ARE ADMITTED. 


(I). 


Nxonya Division. 





Name. Nature of Right. Description. 

1. Kodjo Wure +» 1Cacaofarm ... os A65. 

2. Emmanuel Amoah 1 Cacao farm... ae A66, 

3. Daniel Amoah =... 1 Cacao farm... ae A67. 

4, Atu Kobina « 1 Cacaofarm ... sea A68. 

5. Albert Yao Akulibe 2 Cacao farms ... aes A69 and 037. 
6. Adoo Kwame «» 1 Cacaofarm ... ae A7l. 

7. John Danso +. 2 Cacao farms ... ... 024 and Portion of B64. 
8. Raphacl Kwasi .... 1 Cacao farm... eee 025. 

9. George Kwaku.. Cacao ... ah tis 026. 

10. Adjaiku... +. 1Cacao farm... oy 35B. 

11. John Juamina —.... 1 Cacaofarm_ ... nod 028. 

12. John Yeboa + 1 Cacao farm... ie 029. 

13. Kwaku Mensah_ ... 5 Cacao farms ... .. 67B; 030; 65B; 66B and 

Portion of 031. 

14. Victor Yao Mante... 3 Cacao farms ... «. Portions of 031. 

15. Obri Jones +. 1Cacaofarm ... .-» Portion of 032. 

16. Klabi Minta +» 1Cacaofarm... «+ Portion of 033. 

17. Kwame Asare + Ll Cacao farm... .. Portion of 032. 

18. Kobina Kuma —.... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of 032. 

19. Kobina Anane—.... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of 033. 

20. Kobina Obeng +. 1 Cacao farm... » Portion of 033. 
21. Yao Asuo ... «.. 2 Cacao farms ... . Portion of 033; O33B. 
22. Kwasi Yempewo .... 1 Cacao farm... .. Portion of 033. 

23. Tamme Kwasi..._ 1 Cacaofarm. ... --- Portion of 033. 

24. Kwaku Appiah =... 1 Cacaofarm =... «.. Portion of O33. 

25. Headman Kwabena 1 Cacao farm... aie 34C. 

26. Kwasi Ampomah ... 2 Cacao farms ... ... Portion of 17B; 20B. 
27. Kwame Kobina ... 1Cacaofarm ... .«»» Portion of 17B. 

28. Kofi Kwao... + 2 Cacao farms ... «. Portions of 17B and 18B. 
29. Yao Boami « 2(Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 17B and 18B. 
30. Kwame Kwaku.... 1 Cacao farm... «. Portion of 18B. 

31. Kwame Kwasi .... 1 Cacao farm... .. Portion of 18B. 


32. Aduma Kwaku.... 1 Cacaofarm... «. Portion of 17B. 
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Name. Nature of Right. Description. 


33. Kofi Ntikwa +» 1Cacaofarm ... + Portion of 17B. 

34. Kwaku Asamoah ... 1Cacaofarm ... +. Portion of 18B. 

35. Kwame Kobina ... 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 17B. 

36. Kwaku Misere ... 1Cacaofarm ... «.. Portion of M2. 

37. Kofi Peme ... «+ 1Cacao farm ... ase M3. 

38. Kobina Nketsia ... 1Cacaofarm ... + Portion of 18B. 

39. Kobina Gete «. 2 Cacao farms ... .. Portion of 18B; 46B. 
40. Kobina Menuho ... 1Cacaofarm ... «.. Portion of 18B. 
1 





41. Tetteh ase + 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 18B. 
42. Kwame Braine ... 1 Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 17B. 
43. Kofi Amoah ++ 2Cacao farms ... ... 27C and Portion of 19B. 
44. Kwaku Boafo +. 1 Cacao faim ... ae 40B. 
45. Kwasi Baidu +» 1Cacao farm ... +» Portion of M2. 
46. Kwasi Vrough ... 1Cacaofarm ... .. Portion of 17B. 
47. Yao Tsei ... +» 1Cacaofarm ... oe 44B. 
48. Kwame Ga «» 1Cacao farm... on M4. 
49. Kwame Odikro ... 2 Cacao farms ... «». 47B and Portion of 24C. 
50. Lartey Kodjo «. 1 Cacaofarm ... oe 48B. 
51. Kwasi Tamo +. 1Cacaofarm ... ee 49B. 
52. E. K. Afari + 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 50 B. 
53. Rudolf Awae + 1 Cacao farm... .. Portion 50B. 
54. Kwasi Tabo +» 1Cacaofarm ... ay 51B. 
55. Yao Kessi ... + 2Cacao farms ... va 53B and 21C. 
56. Isaac Kotoku +» 1Cacaofarm ... ads 54B. 
57. Kofi Aboagye +» 1Cacao farm ... ... Portion of 57B. 
58. Yuvo Kwasi +. 2Cacao farms ... ... Portion of 57C; 32C. 
59. Kwame Akonkwa... 1 (Cacao farm... ee 52B. 
60. Yaa Bowiri + Cacao farm ... és 58B. 
61. Kwaku Asodo 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 12B. 
62. Atta Kobina + 3Cacao farms ... .. 60B; 61B; 29C. 
63. Clemens Jan alias 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 62B. 
Ayeh. 
64. Albert Yao «+ 1 Cacao farm ... .. Portion of 63B. 
65. Koi Kobina +. 1 Cacao farm... ... Portion of 64B. 
66. Kofi Kuma «+ 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 64B. 
67. Ghidi Kobina +» 1 Cacao farm ... ... Portion of 64B. 
68. Isaac Mensah +» Cacao farm ... ... Portion of 64B. 
69. J. O. Kofi +» 1Cacaofarm ... aS 56B. 
70. James Adjimi + 1Cacaofarm ... aa M6. 
71. Assa Abotchi «+ Mixed farm... ore 7C. 
72. Johannes Nyagai .... 1 Cacao farm... aes 17. 
73. Affuah Mansoah ... 1 Cacao farm... 0 19C. 
74. Gottfried Kwaku ... 1Cacaofarm ... dvs 22. 
75. Kofi Teta... +» 1Cacao farm... ven Mb. 
76. Kofi Amega «=. 1Cacaofarm.... eae Mil. 
77. Joseph Doe +» 1Cacaofarm ... ... Portion of 24C. 
78. Jato Meghenyoko .... 1 Cacao farm... ae 25C. 
79. Kwame Braine ... 1Cacaofarm =... oa M10. 
80. Kwame Aboko .... 2 Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 30 C and 32C. 
81. Kofi Kwase «. 2Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 30C and 32C. 
82. Atta oP « 1Cacaofarm. ... ... Portion of 30C. 
83. Captain Okoto —.... 1 Cacao farm... ae 31C. 
84. Yaw Amusu «1 Cacao farm... av M7. 
85. Kweku Bekwei .... 1 Cacao farm... ae M12. 
86. Kobina Adondo .... 8 Mixed farms ... a M21. 


87. Kobina Amenyoho 1 Cacao farm... aS M22. 


89. 


CBN SMAP We 


Name. 


. Appiah Kwasi . 
Kwadjo Minniaye ... 
. Kwaku Asamoah ... 
91. 


Yao Mante ... 


+ Yao Dotche 

. Nicholas Tutu 

. Abraham Preku 
. Gottlief Tsekpo 
. Amrado Djidjo 


Afosi 


. Jacob Doe ... 

. Helmut Awuku 

. Kobina Anewa 

. Yao Kobinavie 

. Alex. Komegbe 

. Fritz Nyawuto 

. Eugene Tseiga 

. Albert Fiakpe 

» Kofi Koso ... 

» Yao Pongo... 

. Jonathan Chati 

. Aaron Foli oe 
. Kwasi Asibetche ... 
. Emmanuel 


Jojomenyo. 


. Stephen Gbosi eee 
. Winfred Akabuo 

. Ben Gbosi ... 

. Kwadjo Kobina 

. Friedolin Kofi 


Kuma. 


. Rheinfritz Koso 
. Kristof Jato 


Yawodie. 


. Jacob Kwame 


Mensah. 


. Oscar Asibetche 

. Gerhadt Yao 

» Kofi Bensa ... 

» Kwasi Kakabo —... 
. Try God Akwasiho 
. Yao Donyah 

. Timothy Konnu 

. Edwin Akwatia 

. Ebenezer Gbosi 

» David Dei ... 

. Matthias Suga 

. Martin Teye 

. John Kwasi 

2. Lawrence Doe 

. Kofi Donya... 
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Nronya Division—conid. 


Nature of Right. 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


(II). 


Axavanyo Division. 


1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm ... 

1 Cacao and mixed farm 
1 Mixed farm... 

1 Cacao farm... ors 
1 Mixed farm ... ae 
1 Mixed farm ... eae 
1 Mixed farm... 

4 Cacao farms ... 
1Cacao farm ... ac 
1 Mixed farm ... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 
1Cacao farm... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Mixed farm 
1 Mixed farm 
1 Cacao farm... 
1 Cacao farm... 


1 Cacao farm... cae 
1 Mixed farm... 


1 Cacao farm... 


1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao and mixed farm 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Mixed farm... 
1 Mixed farm... 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Mixed farm 


Description. 
M9. 

M22. 

M23. 

M24. 


21B. 
22B. 
Portion of 23B; 24B. 
Portion of 28B. 
25B. 
26B. 
27B. 
28B. 
29B; 30B; 31B; 32B. 
33B. 
Portion of 34B. 
Portion of 34B. 
35B. 
36B. 
37B. 
38B. 
39B. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 


Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
18C. 
14C. 


15C. 
M13. 


M19. 


Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 
Portion of 6C. 


FSRSSEEREaR 


SR G9 tO 


Name. 


. Kobina Mausie 

. John Amponi 

. Tsei Kuma... 

. Marius Donkor 

. Simon Adjiraku 

. Kwame Akpa ae 
. Gottfried Asibetche 
. E. Kwame Adevi ... 
. _Kwasi Jatto 

» _Kwadjo Apawu 

. Osei Adjiraku 


. Kwaku Jatto 


Tetteh Forsu 
Ablakpa 


. James Kodjo ee 
. Akortia Carpenter 


Abusuasem 


+ Oyea oe 
- Kwasi Maanu 


. Kwasi Tibone 

. Kwame Dansu 

. Benjamin Asempeh 
. Chief Adadi 

» Pewodie — . 

. Kofi Mensah 

. Kofi Adjai ... 

. Stephen Adjai 

. Kofi Boateng 

. _Kobber 

. Musa a 
. Akpare Kwabena ... 
. Ablakpay 

» Kwaku Mensah 

. Kramo Akortia 

24. Kwasi Sapong 

. Yao Mensah ... ... 
. James Oke ... 

. Yao Badu ... 

. Winfred Kwame 

. Kwasi Wusu 

. Daniel Kabe % 
« Kwame Nkromah ... 


2. Attu Kuma 





. Timothy Amoah 


Erasmus Akpete . 
Rheinfried Amponah 


5. Kodjo Ketewah 
. Adrath 
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ALavanyo Drvision—conid. 


Nature of Right. Description. 

1 Mixed farm... «+» Portion of 6C. 

1 Mixed farm... ..» Portion of 6C. 
1Cacao farm... eee M17. 

1 Mixed farm... hie 9c. 

2 Cacao farms ... one 10C and M14. 
1 Cacao farm... nag 11C. 

1 Mixed farm... «Portion of 6C. 

1 Cacao farm... aie M20. 

1 Mixed farm... a. MIs. 

1 Mixed farm... eae M15. 

1 Cacao farm... ase M16. 

(ITT) 


AxpaFu Division. 


1 Cacao farm... -+ Portion of Al. 

1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of Al. 

1 Cacao farm... +» Portion of Al. 

2 Cacao farms ... Portions of Al and 2C. 

1 Cacao farm... te A2. 

2 Cacao farms ... ... Portion of A3; Portion of 
M25. 

1 Cacao farm... -+ Portion of A3. 

2 Cacao farms ... ... Portion of A3; Portion of 
M25. 

1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of A3. 

1 Cacao farm... ..+ Portion of A3. 

1 Cacao farm... + Portion of A3. 

1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... «++ Portion of A‘. 

1 Cacao farm... + Portion of A4. 

1 Cacao farm... «. Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... «Portion of A4. 

1 Cacao farm... ..» Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... ... Portion of A4. 

1 Cacao farm... s+ Portion of A4. 

1 Cacao farm... «Portion of At. 

1 Cacao farm... . Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... + Portion of A5. 

1 Cacao farm... ... Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... «Portion of A5. 

1 Cacao farm... .» Portion of Ad. 

1 Cacao farm... 233 AZ. 

1 Cacao farm... «+» Portion of 2C. 

2 Cacao farms... ... A483 Portion of 38C. 

1 Cacao farm... «Portion of B1. 

1 Cacao farm... «Portion of Bl. 

1 Cacao farm... .. Portion of B1. 

1 Cacao farm... ... Portion of B1. 

1 Cacao farm... .» Portion of BI. 

1 Cacao farm... . Portion of BL. 


1Cacaofarm —... ... Portion of BL. 






Name. 
. Yao. 


R Akwa es 
. Gabriel Otoo 


Simon Badu 


. Tetteh Kwadjo 
. Manfred Akpete 
. Akanekwa ... 

. Asemyina 

. Kwame Kuma 


. Sam Onuma 


. James Ogbe 

. Ashiagbor ... 

. Kwasi Kuma 

. Yao Ampah 

. Timothy Amoah 
. Atudia 

. Kwasi Vie ... 

. Jacob Katabo 


. Gotthold Buami 
. Ebenezer 
» David Nyavo 

. Atika Sod 

. Charles Ogbe 

. Adamu 

. Ogbete 

- _Kwasi Major 

. Osolo 

. Moses Dogli : 

» Kwaku Kakilaba ... 
. Kobina Buachie 

. Asasenkasa 

. Kofi Nyame 

. Kwesi Nyame 

. Oyami Mojoah 

. Yao IT 

. Yao Baidu Ns 

. Obannuah alias Kofi 


Asamoah 


Bene. 
Akpafu Kwaku 


. Kwame Fori 


. Obannuah 
. Tetteh Kumah 
. Kwadjo Ansah 


. Benjamin Kuyite ... 
. Kwasi Dao 


Ghadagbe ... 


. Bakunua 
. Opoku 

. Aboagve 
. Agilago ‘i : 
. Edward Kakilabah 
. Kwasi Nyaku 
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Axparu Drvision—contd. 


Nature of Right. 


1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm th 
1Cacao farm ... SH 
3 Cacao farms ... 
2Cacao and 1 Mixed 

farms. 
3 Cacao and Mixed farms 


1 Cacao and Mixed farms 
2 Cacao and Mixed farms 
1 Cacao and Mixed farm 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm é 

2 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao and Mixed farms 


2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms . 

2 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

5 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

4 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao and Mixed farms 
1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao and Mixed farms 


2 Cacao and Mixed farms 
3 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm 

3 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao and Mixed farms 


1 Cacao and Mixed farms 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms .. 

2 Cacao farms ... 


Description. 
Portion of Bl. 
Portion of B1. 
Portion of B1. 
1¢. 
Portion of 2C. 
Portion of 2C. 
Portion of A6. 
Portion of A8; 3C and Al0. 
Portions of A8, Al0 and 3C. 


Portions of A8 and Al0; 
M26. 
Portions of A8 and 3C. 
Portions of A8, Al0 and 3C. 
Portions of A8 and 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
B65. 
Portions of B2 and B3. 
Portion of A9. 
A38 and Portions of A9 and 
Al7. 
Portions of Al0 and 3C. 
Portions of Al0 and 3C. 
Portions of A10 and 3C. 
Portions of A10 and 3C. 
Portions of Al0 and 3C. 
Portions of A10 and 3C. 
Portion of A10. 
Portions of A10 and 3C. 
Portions of Al0 and 3C. 
Portions of Al0. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of All, Al7 and 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portions of All and 3C. 
Portion of Al7. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portions of A22 and 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 


Portions of All, B2 and B3. 

Portions of A27, A33 and A31. 
Al2. 

Portions of B2, B4 and 3C. 

Al4 and Portions of B4 and 

3C. 

AI5 and Portion of 3C. 

Portion of A17. 

Portion of B2. 

Portion of A17. 

Portion of 3C. 

Portions of A17 and 3C. 

Portion of Al7. 

Portions of Al7. 

Portions of A51 and 3C. 


Name. 


. Kephas Aglozo 
. Kwadjo Adisu 
. Andreas Kwame 
. Jacob Kwame 


Kuma. 


. Emmanuel Obro 

. Kodia Abuada 

. Agaw EM 

\. Stephen Akokura.. 

- Ohiani Kofi 

» David Owusia 

. Christian Asamoah 
. Dogli Oketele 

. Kofi Kwachi 

. Kofi Jatto c 
. Matthias Adibo ... 
. Seth Foforo 

. Osapu ore 

. _Kwasi Anku 

. Afedo 

» Kofi Adjaye 

. Takatiaku 

. Kwadjo Kuma 

. James Adai 


. Kofi Mensah 

. Oware Kwadjo 

. Odum Kwadjo ... 
. Nathaniel 


Kwame 
Tomekpe. 


. Theodore Byesie 
. Anyami s 
. _Kwaku Asuo 

. Ajagble 

. Jayite 3 

. Emmanuel Tettey 
2. Kwadjo Adasu 

. Ben Kofi ... 

. Asempah 
. Joseph Kwaku Noto 
5. Anthony Ogu 

. Mianhu eee 
. Kodjo Kakraba ... 
. Sachie ay 
. Kwame Obro 

» Daniel Duodu 

. Richard Broday ... 
. Joshua Oyete 

. Peter Ochama 

5. Malai 





. _Kwaku Dugula 
7. Marti Buami alias 


Martin Azono. 


. Ehrenfried Buami 
. Osei Buami 
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Axparu Drvision—contd, 


Nature of Right. 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1Cacao farm... see 
1 Cacao farm ... ase 
1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms 

3 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

3 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao faims ... 

2 Cacao faims 

3 Cacao and Mixed farms 


2 Cacao farms . 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms ... 


1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao farms ... eae 
1 Cacao and Mixed farms 
1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

3 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 

3 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms 

2 Cacao farms ... 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

3 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

3 Cacao farms 


2 Cacao farms ... 
2 Cacao farms 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


Description. 
Portion of Al7. 
Portion of Al7. 
Portion of Al7. 
Portion of Al7. 


Portion of 3C. 

Portion of A17. 

Portion of Al7. 

Portions of A24 and 3C. 

Portions of A22 and 3C. 

Portions of A22 and 3C. 

Portion of A22. 

Portions of A22. 

Portions of A24 and 3C. 

Portions of A24 and 3C. 

Portion of A25. 

Portion of A25. 

Portion of 3C. 

A34 and Portion of A27. 

A35, A36 and Portion of A27. 

Portions of A27 and A30. 

A37 and Portion of A27. 

Portions of A27. 

Portions of A27, A30, A831 
and 3C, 

A29 and Portion of A27. 

Portion of 3C. 

Portion of A27. 

Portions of A27 and A33. 


Portion of A27. 
Portion of A27. 
Portions of A27 and A31. 
A28, 
Portion of A44. 
A39 and A40. 
A47, A53 and Portion of A43. 
Portions of A43 and 3C. 
Portion of A43. 
Portion of A44. 
Portions of A45, A49 and 3C. 
Portions of A45. 
Portions of A44 and A&2. 
Portions of A45 and 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
A46. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of A49 and 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
A58 and Portions of 
and A56. 
A59; A60. 
Portions of A50 and 3C. 


A55 


Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 


Name. 


Kofi Darku 
Kwamila ... 
Kwamila IT 
143. Afetor —... 
144. Intiamuah... 
145 Amusu 

. Galivo 

+ Okani 

. Kalai Ajisam 

. Ernest Kwasi 
. Akotto 

. Peter Buame 

. Anochie 

. Aaron Yovuno 
. Ansgar Otempong 


140. 
141. 
142, 


. Olomi 
. Dordor 


. Johannes Asimadu 
. Kwame Tetteh 
- Kwaku Dogli 

. Sogbor 

. Kwame Fori 

. Botorbo 

. Ogulo 

. Tetteh Koso 
5s. Angba Tetteh 
. Boto she 

. Kwaku Beh 

. Adjiman 

. Simon Alifo 

. Kwame Agojor 
. Kaidebi 

. Kwame Kuma 





. Jacob Kofi Kwatia 
. Chief Togbi Bonsi 
. Godwin Agbodza 
Nicholas Yao 


. Abokyi Kumi 
. Kwame Kuma 


OIStAP-wOde 


Kwame Tackie. 
. Kobina Darku 
. Christian Amoako 


_ 
oo 


11. Kobina Asamoah... 


12. Kwame Fori 
13. Kofi Adjei 
14. William Asare 


Okoto Eo ie 
+ Nicholas Asiama a 


. Friedolin Kanabo - 


Henry Agbodza ... 


. Enoch Bonsa 
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Axparu Drvision—conid. 


Nature of Right. 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm... 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm... 
3 Cacao farms ... 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm... 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm... 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm... eae 
1 Cacao farm... one 
3 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1Cacao farm... 
3 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


(IV) 


Santroxkori Drvision. 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
3 Cacao farm 
4 Cacao farms ... 
2 Cacao farms ... 


1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 
4 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 


Description. 


Portion of A50. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of A55 and A57. 
Portion of A56. 
Portion of A57. 
Portions of A62 and A63. 
Portion of A62. 
Portion of A63. 
Portion of A63. 
Portion of A45. 
Portion of 3C. 
A75 ; Portions of 3C. 
Portions of B3 and 3C. 
Portion of B4. 
Portions of B4 and 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of Al7 and 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portion of 3C. 
Portions of 3C. 
Portion of A27. 
Portion of M25. 

M27. 


ol. 
Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portions of O2 
Portions of 02. 


Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portion of 02. 
Portions of 02. 
Portion of O2. 
Portion of O2. 
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SantRroxort Drvision—contd. 


Name. Nature of Right. Description. 
15. Nicholas Kofi 1Cacaofarm ... «+ Portion of 02. 
Nyame. 
16. Agenhealt, «» 1Cacaofarm ... + Portion of 02. 
17. Andreas Darko ... 2Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 02. 
18. Thomas Agbefi ... 1 Cacaofarm ... «+ Portion of 02. 
19. Asare Agbofi +» 1 Cacao farm ... «+ Portion of 02. 
20. Kwaku Asiedu ... 1Cacaofarm ... .- Portion of O2. 
21. John Abusuampe... 2 Cacao farms ... .- Portions of 02. 
22. Joshua Awurapa... 3 Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 02, 06 and 07. 
23, Andreas Agbefi ... 2 Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 02 and 07. 
24. Yao Mensah + 1 Cacao farm ... «+ Portion of 02. 
25. Kofi Kuma +» Cacao farm ... «+ Portion of 02. 
26. Kofi Benti... + 1 Cacao farm... «+. Portion of 02. 
27. Kwadjo Konto... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of 02. 
28. Kwame Kuma ... 1Cacaofarm ... + Portion of O2. 
29. Yao Asare -. Cacao farm ... ... Portion of 02. 
30. Amavie ... ... 2(Cacao farms ... .-» Portions of 02. 
31. Agya Ntiku +» 1 Cacao farm... . Portion of 02. 
32. Clemens Karlo ... 1 Cacao farm... ++ Portion of 02. 
33. Ofosu Kyerefo  ... 1 Cacao farm... ..» Portion of 02. 
34. Albert Dogbe .... 2 Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 02. 
35. Agyaglo Brempong 2 Cacao farms ... ... Portions of 02. 
36. Yao Mensah ... 3 Cacao farms ... «. Portions of 02. 
37. Peter Pewudie ... 2Cacao farms ... .. Portions of 02. 
38. Ehmil Toga +. Cacao farm... + Portion of 02. 
39. Theodore Kadugye 1 Cacao farm... .. Portion of 02. 
40. Robert Okumo ... 2Cacao farms ... +.» Portions of 02. 
41. Jatto Agrobesa ... 2Cacao farms ... .« Portions of 02 and 06. 
42. Fred Kwaku 1Cacaofarm ... «+» Portion of 02. 
Diemahu. 

43. Kwame Fori «. 2Cacao farms ... .-. O8 and Portion of 02. 
44. Yao Kuma «+ 1 Cacao farm... +. Portion of 02. 
45. Kwame Ampofo .... 1 Cacaofarm ... -«-» Portion of 02. 
46. Amusu Okyerfo .... 1 Cacaofarm... «.. Portion of 02. 
47. Eku Todzi... »» 1 Cacao farm... + Portion of 02. 
48. Kwame Kagbo ... 1Cacao farm... «. Portion of 02. 
49. Rheiniried Ayebiagu 1 Cacao farm... .«.» Portion of 02. 
50. Francis Brempong 1 Cacao farm... +» Portion of O2. 
51. Kwadjo Mawu .... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of O2. 
52. Grant Karlo « 1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of 02. 
53. Kephas Toga... 1 Cacao farm... eH 4C. 
54. Moses Tama +» 1Cacaofarm... « Portion of 02. 
55. Kwaku Yeboa .... 1 Cacao farm... «+» Portion of 02. 
56. Kwaku Tia +» 1 Cacao farm... +. Portion of 02. 
57. Simon Baidu +» 1 Cacao farm... «.. Portion of 02. 
58. Kwame Mensah ... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of O02. 
59. Konrad Kuagbe .... 1 Cacao farm... «+ Portion of 02. 
60. YaoSei... +» Cacao farm... «Portion of 02. 
61. Tailor Bonse +» Cacao farm... «+ Portion of O2. 
62. Kodjo Womley_ ... 1 Cacaofarm... «Portion of 02. 
63. Kofi Jatto - 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of Bb. 
64. Jatto Kakraba .... 1 Cacao farm... rae 03. 
B55. Kwame Oteteako... 1 Cacao farm... ae O4. 

Aloe Kwadjo «. 1Cacao farm... aes 05. 
37. Oya Kuma +» 1Cacaofarm... ie Bs. 





68. Isaac Okasancko... 1 Cacao farm... «Portion of O6. 


Name. 


. Emmanuel Kwasi 


Bako. 


. Stephen 


Henanaompe. 


. Samuel Bampo 

. Bisaowuo Kabo ... 
. Ayeh Kofi 

. Ohene Kwadjo 

» Kodjo Karlo 

. Ampe Ananse 

. Jonathan Amanse 
. Joseph Tepretu 

. Kwasi Mante 

. Oynimanso 

. Kwame Bandu 

. Kwaku Dua 

. Martin Kwasi 


Kramo. 


. Abraham Tepretu 
. Obremamuo 

. Kwame Atute 

. Akpe Akyiraku 

. _Kwasi Kuma 

. Kwame Manso 

. Jakayan Mensah ... 
. John Appiah 

. Kwaku Oyete 

. Kofi Hiani 

. Kwame Kuma... 
. Kwame Kuma II... 
. Kwasi Tesi 


. George Dabotey ... 
. Chief Boame 
. Gregory Venyo 


Kwaku 
komago. 


Nyan- 


. Kwasi Adibo 

. Kwabena Abubu 

. Samson Fori Glaje 
» Kwasi Tchei 

. Yao Mensah 

. Boniface Awumi ... 
- Kwame Kuma 

. Anku Kokor 

. John Tsitse 

. Martin Kwaku 


Tsekpo. 


. Kwame Digo 
» Emmanuel Kojo 


Tsigbe. 


. Kwame Amergagyei 
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Santroxor! Drviston—contd. 


Nature of Right. 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


(V) 


Gat Division. 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 


Description. 
Portion of 06. 


Portion of 06. 


Portion of 06. 
Portions of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 4C. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 


Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of 06. 
Portion of B6. 
Portion of 06. 
7B. 


Portion of 09. 
Portion of O09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 


Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09 and O10. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 


Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 


Portion of 09. 


. Kwasi Suya 

. Alfred Kumagyei 
. Kobina Kuma 

. Adom Brakatu 


Name. 


. John Agbeyina . 

. Christian Venyo ... 
. _Kwasi Kuma 

. Binga oe we 
. Oscar Ameh see 


Kwame Kuma alias 
Kofi Kwame. 
Kojo Wukpo 


Godfried Kwame... 


. John Safo or 
. Yao Jandu ove 
. Kwabena 


Tongo 
alias Nutsugah 
Tongo. 

Asafoatse Togbe ... 


. Siegfried Kwaku ... 
. Viathus Honu 
. Kobina Tchei alias 


Kofi Kobina 


. Kofi Tsei Kwasi ... 
. Kofi Tchei eee 
. Yao Kuma we 
. Matthias Donkor... 
- Kobina Atu 


Friedolin Gbaklo ... 


. Edwin Kwabena 


Akaboa. 


. Kobina Tongo.. 
. Kofi Kyei ... one 
. Kwame Gamley ... 
. Kwame Daku 

. Kwame Kuma 

. William Donko . 
. Osvalte Kumakye 


. Kwasi Gidi 
. Stephen 


‘Yao 
Ewudoo. 


. Yao Amo 

. Kwasi Jatse 

. Kwame Sronne 

. Anku Moliku 

. Kwabena Anyome 
. Yevu Tamakloe ... 
. Major Nvamasasie 
. Christian Tamakloe 
. Yao Buno 

2. Yao Aka 

. Ben Agyimi 

. Kwaku Agbleze ... 
. Kumade 
5. Kwasi Garle 


Kyemnie 
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Gsr Drviston—contd. 


2 


Nature of Right. 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


3 Cacao farms ; 


2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
3 Cacao farms 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms 
2 Cacao farms 
2 Cacao farms 


Description. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 09. 
Portion of 014. 

12B. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of 014. 


Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of 014. 
Portion of 014. 
Portion of O14. 
Portion of 013. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 


B9; B10; Portion of O11. 


Portions of O11, 020. 
11B. 
013. 
Portion of 014. 


Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 
Portion of O11. 


Portion of O11. 

Portion of 014. 

Portion of O11. 
5C. 


Portion of O14. 
Portion of 016. 


Portions of Oll and 014; 


O19. 
Portion of 016. 
Portion of 09. 


Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 0: 
Portion of O 
Portions of 022. 
Portion of 022. 

Portions of 022. 









Portions of 022. 


COIMMP wre 


Name. 


. Kwasi Gogolenu ... 
. Kuma Atsemvie ... 
. _Kwasi Amako 

. Kwame Kuma 

. Manasseh Koto 

. Kwaku Amako ... 
. Theodore Amako 

. Rudolf Gyani 

. Yao Attu oot 
. Gotthold Gble 

. Kwaku Ajasi 

. Kwasi Aka 

. Yao Sama 

. Emmanuel 


Agbesinyale. 


. Manfred Agbana ... 
. Martin Honu 

. Victor Dotche 

. Emmanuel Ayisa... 
. Anku Amusu 


Adanuto. 


. Yao Achampong ... 


Kwasi Panin 
Kwasi Kuma 


. Kwadjo Nfumu e 
. Gottfried Abonno... 


Yao Ntokwa 


. Kwasi Mensah 

. Christian Kwame... 
. Sub-Chief Oyeguo 
. Kofi Mensah 


Joseph Kobina 
Dixon. 


. Kobina Yeboa 

.» Ruben Kofi nee 
. James Kofi Attah 
.» Kwame Diemahunu 
. Kodjo Adai 

. Kwame Pong 
»Sam Grant 


Kuvualo. 


. Kodjo Agbleasa ... 
. Kwasi Kuma 
. Andrews Amoako... 
. Nelson Amoah ... 
. Joseph Kwao 
. Kwaku Sentema ... 
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Gar Division—contd. 


Nature of Right. 


2 Cacao farms ... 
3 Cacao farms ... 
1Cacao farm ... 
2 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
2 Cacao farms ... 
3 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 
1 Cacao farm 


1 Cacao farm ... See 
1Cacao farm... ore 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 


(VI) 


Bowrrr Drviston. 


2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm ... 

2 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm... a 
2 Cacao farms ... oe 
1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Mixed farm 

1 Cacao farm mae 
1 Mixed and Cacao farms 
3 Cacao farms ... 

1 Cacao farm 


6 Cacao farms 

7 Cacao farms ... 
1 Cacao farm 

2 Cacao farms 

1 Cacao farm 

1 Cacao farm 


Description. 


Portions of 022. 
Portions of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portions of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portions of 022. 
Portions of 022 and 023. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
Portion of 022. 
021. 


B13. 
Bl4. 
B15. 
B16. 
Portions of 017. 
Portion of 010. 


A73 and 49C. 
Portion of A78. 
Portion of A78. 
Portions of A78. 
Portion of 73B. 
Portion of 73B ; 37C. 
38C. 
35C. 
74B. 
Portions of 44C. 
Portion of 44C. 


Portion of 44C. 
Portion of 44C. 
Portion of 44C. 
Portion of 44C. 
50 C and 58C. 
51C; 52; 57C. 
Portion of A72. 


Portions of 48C and 59C. 
Portions of 72B and 60C. 
Portion of 59C (1). 
Portions of 60C (1). 
Portion of 40C. 

Portion of 55C. 


Nkonya 


Alavanyo 


Akpafu 
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B. 


THE FOLLOWING CoMMUNAL RIGHTS ARE ADMITTED. 


(I) 
Nature of Right. 


Farming 


Hunting 

Tortoise collecting 
Honey collecting, 
Mushroom gathering, 
Snail collecting. 

Access to farms and to 
the following fetishes : 
Nyankpoduro, Kpota, 
and Ntekyire. 


(I) 


Farming ... 


Hunting .. 

Fishing, Tortoise ‘collect- 
ing, Honey collecting, 
Mushroom gathering, 
Snail collecting. 

Access to Farms 


(IID). 


Farming ... 


Hunting .. 

Access to farmiks: to the 
following hamlets : 
Kunda, Kotokroa 
Sibri-Kajakpe, Obona- 
pi, Abukwame, and 
Kafiron and to follow- 
ing fetishes: 
Tokpaiko, Sargi, 
Ojanite, and Inabese- 
katu. 


Conditions under which rights 
may be exercised. 
Unrestricted farming in Block 033 
over land not already farmed may 
be permitted by the appropriate 
Native Authorities to any native of 
Nkonya Division. Block 033 is 
demarcated on the plan marked Cl. 
Use of steel traps is prohibited. 
No restriction to natives of Nkonya 
Division. 


Free access by existing paths which 
may be cleaned under the direction 
of the Forestry Department. No 
further clearing of fetish groves. 


Headchief may permit unrestricted 
farming in Block 6C as demarcated 
on plan C2 to natives of the 
Alavanyo Division over land not 
already farmed therein. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 

No restriction to natives of Alavanyo 
Division. 


Free access by existing paths. 


Headchief may permit unrestricted 
farming in Blocks 3C, 1B, A4, Al7 
and A27 as demarcated on plan 
marked Cl to natives of the Akpafu 
Division over land not already 
farmed therein. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 

Free access by existing paths which 
may be cleaned under the direction 
of the Forestry Department. No 
further clearing of fetish groves and 
no new compounds. 
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(IV) 


Division. Nature of Right. 


Santrokofi Farming ... 


Hunting ... 
Fishing 


Access to farms, to the 
following hamlets Im- 
mua, Wibia, Abochia- 
kroa, Bisease, Libe- 
kease, Amaeveakrua 
and Mangoase and to 
the following  fe- 
tishes, Akpagari, 
Agbenokunoku, Towa 
and Eklekpe. 

(V) 


Farming ... a ooo 


Gbi 


Hunting .. 

Fishing, Snail collecting, 
Tortoise collecting, 
Mushroom gathering. 

Access to farms and to 
following hamlets 
Abukpovi, Fantibi- 
kope, and Kumaga- 
kope. 

(VI) 

Odum Trees 

Fufu saplings 

Opapa trees 

Palm trees 

Posts 

Poles 

Tietie 

Hunting ... 

Snail collecting, “Tortoise 
collecting. 

Access to farms ase 


Bowiri... ase 


Conditions under which rights 
may be exercised. 


Headchief may permit unrestricted 
farming in Blocks O02 and O6 as 
demarcated on plan marked Cl and 
C2 to natives of the Santrokofi 
Division over land not already 
farmed therein. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 

No restriction to members of Santrokofi 
Division. 

Free access by existing paths which 
may be cleaned under the direction 
of the Forestry Department. No 
further clearing of fetish groves and 
no new compounds. 


Headchief may permit unrestricted 
farming in Blocks 09, O11, O14 and 
022 as demarcated on plan marked 
C2 to natives of the Gbi Division 
over land not already farmed therein. 

Use of steel traps prohibited. 

No restriction to natives of the Gbi 
Division. 


Free access by existing paths which 
may becleancd under the direction of 
the Forestry Department. No new 
compounds. 


10 mature odum trees per annum. 
80 per annum. 
10 per annum. 
20 per annum. 
200 per annum. 
200 per annum. 
No restriction. 
Use of steel traps prohibited. 
No restriction to natives of the Bowiri 
Division. 
Free access by existing paths. 


(The above Rights, except where no restriction is imposed, to be exercised on 
permit obtained from the Forestry Department through the Headchief of the Bowiri 


Division). 
Note :— 
Interpretation. 


(1) A Pole is a tree from Yin. ‘to Ift. Gin. girth at. breast height. 


(2) A Post is a tree from Ift. 6in. to 3ft. 
(3) Per annum means a calendar year. 


16165 








girth at breast height. 
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THE FOLLOWING RIGHTS IN ALIENATIONS ARE ADMITTED, 


Cc. 
Name. Description. 
1. Dokutse Sese ... 12C, 
172-8 acres 
(£200). 
2. Ati Panibre, Jafet 33C. 
Nutea, Theodore 134-4 acres 
Manka, Kwame (£120.) 
Agame, Yawode 
Getse, Obed Tegbe, 
Yawode Krah, 
Kwame Kuma, 
Ohode Bedze, 
Kwame Tsedje, 
John Bull, Bansa, 
Peku Kwaku. 
3. Kwadjo Kofie... 68B. 
191-2 acres 
and 
A64 
128 acres 
(Total £240.) 
4. Hohoe Presbyterian 018. 
Congregation. 18-8 acres 
(£2 10s.) 
5. Nathaniel Kwakuto ... 0.15. 
12-8 acres 
(£10.) 
6. Kwasi Tchei ... 0.10. 
6-8 acres 
(£18.) 
7. Pius Kwaku Banny ... 0.12. 
54-4 acres 
(£62.) 
8 TD. A. Creepy ... 10 acres 
(£30.) 


Conditions under which rights 
may be exercised. 


To be permitted to farm his two 
existing Cacao farms and to have 
within his holding an area of eight 
acres to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department for unrestricted 
farming. 

To be permitted to farm their nine 
existing Cacao farms (each right 
holder has one existing Cacao farm 
with the exception of Theodore 
Manka, Kwame Tsedje and Peku 
Kwaku) and jointly to have within 
their holding an area of five acres, 
to be demarcated by the Forestry 
Department, for unrestricted farm- 
ing. 


To be permitted to farm his two 
existing Cacao farms and to have 
within his holding an area of 10 
acres, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for  un- 
restricted farming. 


To be permitted to farm the one 
existing Cacao farm and to have 
within their holding, an area of one 
acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for un- 
restricted farming. 

To be permitted to farm his one 
existing Cacao farm and to have 
within his holding an area of one 
acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 


To be permitted to farm his one 
existing Cacao farm and to have 
within his holding an area of one 
acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 


To be permitted to farm his one 
existing Cacao farm and to have 
within his holding an area of two 
acres, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 


To be permitted to have within his 
holding an area of one acre, to be 
demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Name. 


Ernest Kanabo, 
Christlieb Kuma, 
Kraka Agrogoh, 
Abraham Ayima, 
Tsey Ibor, Gotthielf 
Aditoe Kofi Atto. 


Chief Kofi 


Gbedebu Sci-Kwame... 


Ghosie Kwadjo 


Andreas Danyansa 
Amewowonu. 


Doh Nani 


. Ludwig Diawusie 


David Dzobo .., 


Bosi Botchi 


France Amoako 
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Description. Conditions under which rights may be 


exercised. 
ADS. To be permitted to farm their seven 
148 acres. existing Cacao farms (each right- 
(£94 10s.) holder has one Cacao farm with the 


exception of Ernest Kanabo) and 
jointly to have within their holding 
an area of four acres, to be de- 
marcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 


A6l. To be permitted to have within his 
147-6 acres holding an area of three acres, to be 
(£80 10s.) demarcated by the Forestry De- 


partment, for unrestricted farming. 
60C (3) To be permitted to farm his existing 
23-6 acres three Cacao farms and to have 
(£91 10s.) within his holding an area of four 
acres, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 

unrestricted farming. 


AT77. To be permitted to have within his 
5-2 acres holding an area of two acres, to be 
(£412.) demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 

69B. To be permitted to have their three 
28 acres existing Cacao farms (Andreas Dan- 
(£32 10s.) yansa has two Cacao farms and 


Amewowonu one) and jointly to 
have within their holding an area 
of one acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 


70B. To be permitted to have within his 
35-2 acres holding an area of two acres to be 
and demarcated by the Forestry De- 
46C. partment, for unrestricted farming. 
10-8 acres 
(Total £50.) 
71B. To be permitted to farm his existing 
13-2 acres one Cacao farm and to have within 
(£25.) his holding an area of one acre, to 


be demarcated by the Forestry 
Department, for unrestricted farm- 
ing 


36C, To be permitted to farm his three 
31-2 acres existing Cacao farms and to have 
(£48.) within his holding an area of two 


acres, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 


410. To be permitted to have within his 
15-2 acres holding an area of one acre, to be 
(£33.) demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 

45C. To be permitted to farm his three 
12 acres existing Cacao farms and to have 
(£25.) within his holding an area of one 


acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 
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Name. Description. 
470. 
114 acres 
(£60.) 


19. George Kofi 


20. Yaw Kuma ... 62C. 
26-8 acres 
(£100.) 
21. Kokroko 75B. 
30-8 acres 
(£65.) 
22. Yentumi ae ee 43C. 
30-8 acres 
(£22.) 


23. Kluvie 6IC. 
46-4 acres 


(£89.) 


Dated this 5th day of December, 1931. 


Conditions under which rights may be 

exercised, 

To be permitted to farm his two 
existing Cacao farms and to have 
within his holding an area of two 
acres, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 

To be permitted to have within his 
holding an area of four acres to be 
demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 
To be permitted to have within his 
holding an area of two acres, to be 
demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment for unrestricted farming. 

To be permitted to farm his four 
existing Cacao farms and to have 
within his holding an area of one 
acre, to be demarcated by the 
Forestry Department, for 
unrestricted farming. 

To be permitted to have within his 
holding an area of three acres, to be 
demarcated by the Forestry De- 
partment, for unrestricted farming. 


E. Norton Jongs, 


RSC. 


A. R, SLATER, 


Governor. 
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APPENDIX XI. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS. 
Kpeve. 
Temperature Records for the Year ending December, 1931. 








Month. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
January... toe aoe oe eee 93-8 70-4 82-1 
February se ae nee a5 95-9 72-6 84-3 
March ... oes ee a ees 95-7 75-0 85-4 
April... wee ie ee wes 93-0 74:7 83-9 
May . 91-9 72-8 82-4 
June 88-3 TT 80-0 
July 84-4 71-0 77-7 
August ... ee wee ‘es eee 84-6 71-7 78-2 
September ace ee aise ass 87-2 71-3 79-3 
October... ves po ee 89-1 71-1 80-1 
November as 88-9 71-1 80-0 
December ae 91-0 69:0 80-0 

Mean ... see 2 90-3 71-1 81-1 
Kpeve. 
Relative Humidity. 

1931. 
January... one oe wee 72:3 
February... an aes ses 67-8 
March eae ane eee sae 71-9 
April... sy Vir Get 7674 
May ... see” ee 78-6 
June... fee aa nee ese 87-0 
July ... a _ 84-8 
August ise a “aS 82-6 
September ... #03 eas ose 82-0 
October... eee Sve FP 80-6 
November ee at 82-3 
December 80-3 
Mean ace nes ae 78-8 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


_H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. JOHORE. 
BARBADOS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BASUTOLAND. KELANTAN. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. KENY4 COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA. LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
BRITISH GUIANA. MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. NEW HEBRIDES. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- NIGERIA. 

TECTORATE. ‘ NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF. NVASALAND. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST. HELENA. 
SEYLON, ST. LUCIA. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ~ Sp. VINCENT. 





YCHELLES. 


CYPRUS. s 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. Sree rene 

pitas TED MAUAY STATES: STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

GAMBIA. SWAZILAND. 

GIBRALTAR. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TRENGGANU, 

GOLD COAST. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 

GRENADA, TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 

HONG KONG. UGANDA. 

JAMAICA, ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 





D TRANS-JORDAN, 
ERRITORY. 





STINE 


IRAQ, 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Srarionery OFFIce. 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the Crow GENTS FOR THE 

CoLonieés, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1, They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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